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ARMS FOR SALE.—Tte subscriber otfers tor sale 
five Farms, four in the Township of Woodbridge, Mid- 
diesex County, New Jersey ; and one in Lodi, Bergen Couu- 
ty, N.J.; also a valuable Grist and Saw Mill on a never fail- 
ing stream, in Woodbridge, New Jersey. These are valuable 
properties, the soil of the farms good, and elligably situated. 
The Mill is also well situated for Merchants or Country work. 
Titles indisputable- Prices low, and terms advantageous to 
the purchasers. . 
The subscriber, acting as Agent, Executoror Administrator, 
has constantly forsale valuable real Estates. Emigrants not 
acquainted with the United States, would find it to their ad- 
vantage to apply, as important iyformation could be imparted 
to them if located near the subscriber. 
For any further information apply personally or byletter 
post paid directed to Rahway, New Jersey. 
November 3, 1831. ROBERT LEE. 


i SALE, A FAK M—containing 300 acres of Land. 





This farm is situated between two and three miles west 
of Saratoga Springs. 

There are two Dwelling Houses, two Barns, a Grist Mill and 
Saw Mill, and two Apple Orchards on said Farm. 

The above mentioned tract of Land is divided only by the 
Road, leading from Saratoga Springs to Johnstown. 

The Mansion House 1s on the west end of the Farm, on an 
agreeable elevation, and is two stories high ; having a piazza 
along the whole front, a kitchen on the east; and under the 
kitchen and larger part of the house is a Celler dug out of a 
solid rock. 

The House stands north of the above mentioned road, abcut 
fifty yards, and about the same distance east of the road leading | 
from Ballston Spa'to Jessup’s Landing. Along the fence, in 
front and west of the house, are handsome Locust trees, of a 
beautiful growth, and within the enclosure, Apple, Pear, Cher- 
ry and Plumb trecs—about fifty yards north-east of the House, 
is a large Barn, with convenient Sheds, also a Gig, Sleigh and 
Wood House. East of the house is a spacious Garden, with a 
large supply of Currant, Gooseberry and Raspberry Bushes, an 
extensive bed of Asparagus in thriving condition, and several 
Vines of the Maderia Grape. 








About one half of a mile east of the House, and on the road 
leading to Saratoga Springs, are the Mills, consisting of a grist- | 
mill with two run of stones, two bolts, an over shot water wheel 
eighteen feet in diameter, all in good repair, aud a Saw miil. 

The Mills, House, Barn and a large shed for customers’ hor- 
ses and wagons with one hundred and five acres, parcel of said 
300 acres, may be had separately, and will afford a good invest- 
ment, To these may be added, 113 acres south of the Mansion 
House, and extending to the mills. On this latter piece there is 
no building, but a beautiful site for a House, along the Ballston 
road, and about one half mile south of the Mansion House. 

This property is situaled in a kealthy and thriving neihgbor- 
hood. At the Mills is a good stand for a Black-Smith, W ite 21- 
wright, Carpenter, &c. ‘The road that passes the mills is much 
travelled, The village of Saratega Springs, in the summer 
months, affords a good market for butter, poultry, garden veg- 


' vtables, &e.; and the Rail Road now being constructed, will 


certainly increase the demand for these articles. . 

Possesion of the Mills, &c. to be had inimediately, and of the 
Mansion House &c. on the first day of April next. 

When theHudson River is open, a visit may be made to the 
above mentioned property in about twenty hours. For further 
es enquire of SAMUEL M. FITCH, 89 Cherry St.. 

- Y., who has a map of the property ; er of G. SCOFIELD 
near the premises, ‘Title indisputable, having been owned by 
the same family more than forty years, and from the first settle- 
ment of the country. ; 





gee FOR SALE--11 FARMS are offered for sale 

lying in the town of Fallsburgh, Suilivan County, con- 
taining from 100 to 128 Acres; each Farm having from 15 
to 55 Acres of improved Land, and Dwellingsand Barns on 
some ofthem. The tract taking together is considered the 
best im Sulliuan county. Terms easy, and title indisputable. 
Stock and Produce taken,at fair prices in pay aent. 


Also, 4FARMS in the town of Wawarsing, within two 
miles of the Canal, on one of which is a first rate SAW MILL 
consiructed for cuttiug Log Timber, and an abundance of 
Sawing Timber near the Mill. Lnmber would be taken in 
pxymeut for the last mentioned property. 

Also, } FARM in the town of Wawaraing, Ulster County, 
of 164 2cres. Buildings are in fineorder, consisting of Dwel- 
ling house, Bern, cider mill and house, &c. There is alsoa 
fine orchard, of 400 fine bearing appje trees, mostly grafted 
fruit- The farm is well watered and tenced,mest suitable for 
grazing thanfor grain. It will be sold ata bargain. 

Also, 2S AW-MILL SiTES, on a never failing stream, with 
an abundance of ‘limber on the spot. They are about three 
miles from the |elaware and Hudson Canal. Payment for 
the sites will be taken in lamber. 

For further particulars apply at the office of the New-York | 
Farmer, No. 1 Law Buildings, 20 Nassau Street, where a map 
of the property may be seen; or to John Collar, Poughkeepsie; 
or to A. & R. Southwick, Naponock. 

June 5,1852. tf 


Brn: HEIGHTS FOR SALE.—The subscribers 

offer for sale that celebrated FARM, in the county of 
Saratoga and town of Stillwater, situated 24 miles north of 
the city of Albany, on the turnpike road leading to Whitehall 
and known as Bemis’ Heights. As a farm, it is valuable pro- 
perty containing about 250 acres of land, all na high stat 
of cultivation, excepting about 50 acres of young and thrift 
wood. It consists of upland and meadow ; ihe upland afford~ 
ing great facilities for raising Sheep.. The Canal running 
through the farm affords ready eccess to the markets of Alba- 
ny, ‘l'roy and Waterford. 

Asa residence or summer retreat, it possesses peculiar at- 
tractions. The Farm house can comfortably accommodate 
a family, the mansion is neat and peculiarly well arranged for 
the conveniece of a family. The scenery possesses great 
interest; in front is the Hudson river presenting, in the dis- 
tance, ove of its beautiful windings. Between this andthe 
mansion run the canal and turnpike road in parallel Ines 
with conveyance north aud south every day during the trav- 
elling season. On the north part of the farm are the celebra- 
ted Bemis’ Heights, connected with so many interesting as- 
sociationsin the history of ourcountry. There is also a large 
Apple Orchard, beautifully situated. 

‘There is a large stock of Sheep and Cattle on the farm 
which will be suld in connection with it, if required by the 
purchaser - SMITH & WILLARD, 

Albany, November 22,1 31. if 





BARGAIN.—For Sale a Farm about 7 miles from the 
L city of Albany, consi-ting of 140 acres, strong wheat 
and grass land, superior for stock. The site of the House, 
which is of Brick, and cost between 5 and 6000 dcllars, com- 
mands a view of the whole farm. ‘The out buildings are ex- 
tensive—Apple and other Fruit Trees are abundant. By an 
aqueduct, which is now out of repair, water from a pure spring 
may be distributed over any part of the farm. Price £6,000. 
Apply at the office ofthe N Y¥. Farmer, No, 1 Law Build- 
jugs 20 Nassau st. N.Y. my 17.tf 
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OOD TURNING.— John H. Mead, No. 41 Hester- 
Nireet, between Norfolk and Essex streets respectful- 
ly solicits the patronage of the public in the various branches 
of Turning. By punctuality inthe execution of orders and 
very reasonable prices, he hopes to give very general satis- 
faction. tet New-York, June 9, 1831. 
NCORRUPTIBLE TEETI[.—The celebrity of the 
“Tmitdtion Human Incorruptible ‘l'eeth” is so universal 
and the peculiar advantages which they possess, together witn 
their decidedly eminent superiority over all other kinds-of arti- 
ficial teeth, is so generally known and acknowledged, that a 
minute description of their merits and excellencies, by way of 
advertisement, would be deemed altgether superfluous. To 
those, however, who are not perfectly familiar with the various 
kinds and qualities of the materials used as substitutes for the 
original teeth, it may be well to observe, that the “Imitation 
Human Incorruptible ‘Tecth,” unlike teeth formed of animal 
substances, never change inany length of time their colour ; 
neither will they in the smallest degree decay or decompose by 
combined action of the atmosphere and saliva or juice of the 
mouth ; consequently, they are worn with ease and pleasure by 
those who use them—preserving the natural form of the mouth; 
restoring the articulation, and renewing the pleasures of mas- 
tication ; never producing a disagreeable or disgusting taste, 
and preserving the breativalways and at all times sweet and 
uncontaminated. ‘The subscriber has constantly on hand an 
clegant assortment of those beautiful teeth, which he will be 
happy to insert for those who need thei, either singly or more, 
to a full and entire set, if wanting ; and in the suvseriber’s man- 
ner of setting them, they are adapted with case to all cases, how 
difficult soever they may have been deemed. 

All operations on the mouth and teeth, such as separating 
evening, regulating, cleaning, plugging, or stopping, extract- 
ing, &c. &e. appertaining to the profession of Surgeon Deritist, 
performed with ease and scientiiic practice. 

JOHN BURDELL, Surgeon Dentist, 
303 Broadway, entrance in Duane-St. N.Y. 
ATENT ZINC HOLLOW WARE Factory JOHN 
WESTFIELD& Co. No. 163 Mott-Street, New-York. 

Are now ready promptly to supply orders for all kinds of 
Zine hollow ware. either for culinary use or the dairy. For 
cash sales, liberal discount is made from the retailing prices 

This ware will, upon examination, be found not materially 
to exceed in price ‘Tin and Iron; yet as durable as lron, not 
subject to rust, giving the article cooked or kept io it no un- 
pleasant taste, not containing in itself, nor forming with the 
materials cooked in it, poison, as do Copper, Brass and Lead. 

Zinc Kettles, for cooking rice, hommony, andall kinds 
of sweet-meats, will be found well adapted, neither discolor- 
ing, nor varying the flavor of the substance cooked; for these 
purposes, and to avoid the poisonous corrosions of copper, 
Brass and Lead: it will ere long be substituted for these 
metals. 

Zine pans, by the dairy man will be found an object worthy 
ot attention, from the following considerations: that milk in 
zine pans of the sane size, will produce from 20 to 25 par 
cent. more cream or butter, and that of superior flavor ; will 
keep milk sweet longer by a number of hours, aifording the 
cream more time, besides its chemical effects, to separate from 
‘he milk, (for this reason, cream from these pans will not ad- 
nit of being churned as soon as that from other pans, in as 
nuch as no cream shonld be churned tillit is soured, ) and will 
;jyeatly outlast any other pans in use. 

These pans have now been too long the subject of experi- 
ment and too uniform in their successiul results, to admit of a 
doubt as to their advantage over other articles in daily use. 

Zinc Jars and Fi:kins for preserving butter sweet for family 
use or for market, possess equally snperior advantage for but 
rer, as do the pans for milk. Expcriments and results safely 
warrant the above statement; and the orders of wholesale and 
retailing merchants as well as those of families and large dai- 
ties daily supplying from different parts of the country, are 
theconsequence of successful results in the use of this ware. 

Zine ware is cleansed with brick dust, with soap and sand, 
or with hot ashes. 

Besides beng to be obtained at the Factory, this ware wil! 
be found at A. Brower’s, 230 Water-street, near Beekman 


(> Nortice.—Letters patent for manufacturing these arti- 
slesexclusively by the subscribers, having been obtained, we 
would advise the public against any encroachment of the’pa- 
ent Nght; and the person who shail give information of any 
iolation of this patent right, will be liberally rewarded by — 
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ENDLETON, LITHOGRAPHER, Engraver, and 
Printer, has removedfrom 137 Broadway to No.9 Wall 
Street N. York; where every variety of designs on stone or 
cepper, is promptly executed, and on reasonable terms,--- 
mports, avd keeps constantly for sale to the trade, a general 
4ssurtment of Engravings, plain and colored 
Also, Copper Plates, Lithographic Stones, of the best qual- 
ity, Frankford black, &c. 
Lithographic Drawings of Animals, Fruit, Plants, and Ag- 
ricultural linplements correctly and reasonably done. 
August 18, 1831. 12m 


GRICE, VETERINARY SURGEON, Member ofthe 
e Royal Veterinary Medica! Society, begsleave to inform 

the public of New York and its vicinity, that heisnow practis- 
ing the above art, in all its branches, and hopes by moderate 
charges and strict attention, to secure their patronage. He 
begs to refer to the annexed certificate. 
“Mr. C. Grice having submitted to us his certificates of at 
tendanceon the Veterinay College of London, and of his mem- 
bership of the Veterinary Society, we recommend him to the 
public, as qualified to heal the diseases of horses: 
“George Bushe, Professor of Anatomy, and Physiology. 
Valentine Mott, Professor of Surgery. John W. Francis, 
Professor of Obstetrics, &c. Alexander H. Stevens, Profes- 
sor of Surgery. 
B&F Orders left atthe following places, will receive immeat- 
ate attention. At his Infirmary, No. 592 Pearl street. 

At Tattersall’s, 446 Broadway. At Dr. Hart’s, corner of 
Broadway and Chambers street. Or at Hartwell’s Stables in 
Lumber street. ° 


LAFAYETTE BURR MILL-STONE MANUFAC. 
TORY. 
24£0 Washington-Street, Corner of Robinson Street. 
The Proprietor, grateful for the flattering encouragement 
he has received from his numerous friends and the public 
generally, informs them that he has now on hand Burr Blocks 
equal iu quality to any ever imported. 
As he is in the habit of going to France annually, and se- 
lects the Blocks at the Quarries by his own hand, personally, 
it insures tothe Burrs of manufacture a decided preference o- 
ver the &/ocks imported by Merchants to order; who are not, 
nor can they be, accurate judges of the article, unless they 
manufacture them. 

Persons giving orders for Burrs are requested to be very 
particular in stating whether they are wanted for all kinds of 
Grain—-say country work generally, or for flouring alone ; as 
it is of the uimost importance that the temper of the Burr 
should correspond with the Grain to be manufactured, 

W. T. haviog had considerable experience in Mills, is well 
aware of the great importance of shaving Burrs made in the 
nist faithful and perfect manner. As to the temper of the 
Blocks,the greatest care will be strictly observed in their man- 
ufacture, to have the joints on the back of the Burrs as per- 
fectly close as the face: this has, in some instances, been 
neglected, and after a few years’ run the joints will become 
very large, and the Burrs fall to pieces as they wear down. 
Too much pains cannot be taken in their manufacturer and 
unless this is the case, the whole establishment, however good 
otherwise, will be deficient, This very valuable article, al- 
though it has been in use for many years in this country, yet 
its qualities, in its perfect state, are but little known, owing 
to the defect of the materials and workmanship. 

They will be made to order and forwarded to any part of 
the United States. No Burrs will be delivered unless war- 
ranted, with my name on them. 

In order to accommodate his customers at the West and 
North, he has been induced toestablish a Manufactory in Al- 
bany, at No. 198 North-Market street, formerly occupied by 
J. Reynolds, deceased. Orders will be received by Erastus 
Corning & Co. Albany, or by William H. Culver, at the Mauu- 
tactury. 

Millwrights, Millers, and Gentlemen, whoare judgesof the 
article, are inyited to callat No. 240, Washington street, cor- 
ner of Robinson-street, and examine the materals and work 
manship. 

W.T. has extended his business, and keeps constantly on 
hand Dutch Bolting Cloths, from the most approved Maau- 
factories in Holland; Esopus and Cologne Stones; also, Mill 
Irons, wrought and cast, of any pattern, furnished at the 
shortest notice. Allarticles warranted,and sold at fair prices. 

WILLIAM TYACK, 





JOHN WESTFIELD & CO. 


York House, No. & Cartland st. N. V. 
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a 
HORTICULTURE. | When a tree is affected by mildew, let it be immedi- 





Pe aa a EE, PE ately sprinkled with soap suds, and then be dusted 
- s = yee 4 Ame - 3 ’ 

Insects and Diseases of Fruit Trees. | over with sulphur and tobacco dust, or snuff; at the 
[At the request of a correspondent we insert the |same time, dig around the tree, and examineethe 
following article from ‘ Bridgeman’s Young Garden-. soil, and sub-soil; if it be wet and cankery, it Should 
; . > 3d editi nny inte ‘ee thee | be taken away, and replaced with good healthy soil, 
er’s Assistant,’ 3d edition. te CNTR MECESS" and the ground drained ; if on the contrary, the ground 
heretofore made from the same work, have been most) jg dry, give it a plent'ful watering ; the same reme- 
extensively copied, and we have no doubt the present} dy may serve as a preventive of the extension of blight, 
lif taken in time. When any canker. is observed, the 


will be considered as worthy of as extensive circula- | i , ; 
: fe . | part effected must, at the winter pruning be cut elean 
tion as any which has preceded it. ] 


, out, and the part thus dressed be pared, so that no wa- 
Much may be said relative to the various diseases | ter be able to lodge in the wound ; when this isdone, 
to which fruit trees are liable, and also to the prevention |'let a quantity of soot be mixed up with the water, af- 
and destruction of the various kinds of reptiles and in- | ter which, let a little train oil be worked well amongst 
sects which very frequently deprive us of the first frnit| it, but so that the mixture finally remain. stiff; this 
of our garden. The preventive operations are those | may be plastered over all the wounds that have been 
ef tne best culture. Fall ploughing,hy exposing worms, | pruned. The application of this mixture keeps out 
grubs, the lave of bugs, beetles, &c., to the intense | the wet from the wounds, where it would be likely-to 
frost of our winters, and the moderate usc of salt, lime, | lodge, aad both the soot and the oil promote vegeta- 
ashes, &c. are beneficial. Insects may be annoyed, and | tion. When trees are cankery from having a bad 
sometimes their complete destruction effected by the! sub-soil, it is in vain to apply any remedy till the 
use of soap-suds, ley, tar, turpentine, sulphur, pepper, | ground is properly drained, and some fresh soil be mix- 
soot, decoctions of elder, walnut leaves, tobacco, and led with the natural soil, also the tree replanted.— 
ather bitterand acrid substances ; but perhaps the most| When trees are kuown to be so situated as to be 
effectual way of keeping some of the most pernicious | particularly liable to the attacks of insects or disease, 
kinds of insects under, is to gather up such fruit as may |they should be attended to at the time of winter pru- 
fall from the trees, before the insects have an opportu- | ning, in order to destroy the insects in the lary@ state. 
nity of escaping into the earth, or to other places uf | See page 164. 
shelter. | ‘The following compositions have been known to 
Where trees are planted in a bad soil or unfavorable | protect fiuit trees from the attacks of numerous insects 
situations, they often become diseased ; when this hap- | by being used asa wash to the trees immediately after 
pens, the best remedy is good pruning, and keeping the | the winter pruning. The constitution of some trees 
trees clean, by a free use of soap and water. If that | will bear a much stronger mixture of ingredients than 
will not do, they may be headed down, or removed toa} others ; but the proportions, as hereafter described, 
better situation. Barrenness and disease are generally | will not be injurious to any, but will be effectual in the 
produced by the bad qualities of earth and air by a} destruction of the larve of insects. 
want of water, or by the inroads of insects, These in- | ‘or Apricot, Nectarine, and Peach Trees.—To 8 
cidents generally show themselves in the early part of| gallons of water add one pound of soft soap, 2 pounds 
the year. Leaves and shoots of any color but the na-| of common sulphur, and halfan ounce of black pepper. 
tural green; curled and ragged leaves ; branches in a| £'vr Apple, Cherry, Pear, and Plum Trees.-~To 
decayed state ; shoots growing from the roots, instead | 4 gallons of water add one pound of sofi soap, 2 pounds 
offrom the stem or trunk; the stem diseased in its| of common sulphur, 2 ounces of tobacco, and one 
bark, and guin oozing from varions parts thereof, are l ounce of black pepper. 
all proofs of the existence of disease. | or Figs and Vines.—To 4 gallons of water add 
The Peach tree is subject toa disease called the} halfa pound of soft soap, onc j.ound of sulphur, and a 
yellows ; and the discolored leaves and feeble branch- | quarter of an ounce of black pepper. 
es are often ascribed to the worms which so frequently | All these ingredients must be boiled together for 20 
attack the root ; where th2se are found, they may be} minutes at least; and when in a lukewarm State, ap- 
removed by a knife or chisel; but if it should appear | plied to the bark of the trees with a suitable brush. 
thatthe tree is diseased, it should be removed, to pre-|. The most destructive enemy to our fruits, is the 
vent other trees from being infected. The pear, and 'Curculio ; this insect passes the winter in the earth in 
also the Quince, and sometimes other trees, are sub-|a chrysalis state, and if suffered to remain unmolested 
ject to the fire blight ; this malady may be compietely by the gardener, will be ready to commence hisattacks 
checked on its first appearance, by cutting off and im-|at about the time the blossoms appear on our fruit 
raediately burning the injured branches. Generally | trees. The eggs are deposited in the apple, pear, and 
speaking,careful pruning,cleaning the bark all ever with | all stone fruit, at a very carly stage of their growth; 
a brush, applying soap or tobacco water to the leaves, | these eggs soon hatch, and small maggots are produc- 
and occasionally putting good earth and good manure | ed, which exist in the fruit, causing it to drop off pre- 
to the roots, will remedy most diseases in fruit trees ;| maturely, with the little enemy within: if this fruit be 
removing them from a bad toa better soil will, of! gathered up, or devoured by hogs, geese, or other ani- 
course, effect this, where it proceeds from poorness of | mals, a check may be put to their ravages in succeed- 
land; for the old adage, ‘ remove the cause, and the | ing years, but if suffered to remain on the ground, they 
effect will cease,’ will be here exemplified. To cure | will supply food to myriads of their destructive race, 
the oozing of the gum, nothing more is necessary than | which may not be so easily extirpated. The canker 
to cut away the diseased parts of the bark ; and by | worm is another enemy to our fruits, for the destruc- 
thus assisting nature in casting out the excrementitious | tion of which many experiments have been tried.— 
or noxious juices,a complete cure may be eficcted.| Some apply bandages around the body of the tree, 





smeared over with tar or ointment, to annoy or entrap 
the females, in their ascent to the tree; but as these 
tormentors are frequently on the move from Novem- 
ber to the end of June, this must be a very tedious, as 
welf as uncertain process. As this insect is supposed 
to exist within four feet of the trunk of the tree, and 
not more than three or four inches from the surface of 
the earth, good culture, and a moderate use of lime- 
ashes, or any other pernicious ingredient, is the most 
likely way to destroy them. ‘The Bark-Louse is an- 
other pernicious insect ; they resemble blisters, and 
are so near the color of bark as to be imperceptible ; 
they often proye fatal to the Apple trec, by prevent- 
ing the circulation of the sap. These insects may be 
conquered by washing the trees with soap-suds, tobac- 
co water, lime water, or brine, or a wash may be 
made of soapy water and lime, thickened to the 
consistenee of cream or paint, with sifted sand or clay, 
which may be applied with a brush to the trunk and 
limbs of the trees; this should be done at the latter 
end of May, or eaily in June, and the cracks in the 
bark should be completely covered. 

The Apple tree Borer is said to depasit its eggs be- 
neath the surface of the soil, and the worms are often 
to be ee the spring of the year, by digging round 
the tree, and clearing away the carth to the roots, and 
may be taken out with a knife or gouge and destroyed. 
After the worms are removed, the wounds should be 
covered over with grafting clay and wood ashes mixed, 
and the earth then returned to the roots of the tree.— 
Some use bricklayers’ mortar early in the spring, a- 
round the base of the tree, so as to cover the part where 
the deposit is made, and prevent their attacks. 

Although our limits will not allow of a further de- 
seription of the various sorts of inseets which injure our 
gardens, and frequently destroy the first fruits of our 
labor, I cannot forbear directing the attention of our 
citizens to the importance of saving all kinds of ashes. 
If all agriculturists and horticulturists were to offer an 
inducement to the inhabitants of large cities to save 
their ashes in a dry state, they would be supplied not 
only with a valuable manure, but an antidote for many 
kinds of insects ; and our citizens would be at less risk 
from fire, by having a brick vault on the premises for 
safe keeping them. In England, a private dwelling is 
not considered compl:te without an ash vault, and a 
good farmer wouid dispense with his barn, rather than 
be destitute of an ash-house. I have known farmers 
supply the cottagers with as much peat as they could 
burn, on condition of their saying them the ashes ; and 
there are some that will keep men under pay through- 
out the year, burning peat for the same purpose ; and 
any thing that has passed the fire is so valuable, that 
a chimney-sweep will frequently clean chimneys for 
the sake of the soot, which is conveyed miles in the 
country, and sold at a price sufficient to reward the 
collectors, besides paying all expenses; even the 
house-keeper’s ashes in cities is a marketable article 
at all times, at from ten to twenty-five cents per’ bush- 
el, when kept dry and clean, and a guinea a load was 


formerly the common price in the villages in Berk- | 


shire and Hampshire. 

While on this subject, I would urge the importance 
of a sprigg dressing of ashes. If cultivators were to 
prepare turf from tanner’s bark, peat, earth, coal dust, 
mixed with clay, cow dung, &c., and get them dried 
in the summer season, these, by being preserved 
through the winter, may be burned uround fruit or- 
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chards, while the trees are in blossom, and if the fires 
are properly managed, a smoke may be kept up, by 
heaping on damp litter every night; this will prove 
pernicious to such insects as may reside in the trees, 
and the ashes being spread on the ground, will serve 
as an antidote for the destruction of others. An Or. 
chard thus managed every year, will need no other 
manure. The smoking should be effected first on 
one side of the plantation, and afterwards on the oth- 
er, or heaps may be prepared in different parts of the 
Orchard, and fire applied according as the wind may 
serve, to carry the smoke where it is most necessary, 
I know a gardener in the neighborhood of New-York, 
who saved his Plums and Nectarines by burning salt 
hay, after its having been used as a covering for his 
Spinach ; and:f have no hesitation in recommending 
it as an excellent remedy for securing fruit trees from 
insects, especially if some coarse tobacco could be 
procured to add to it. ‘The damper the materials are 
in moderation, the more smoke they will create : and 
if a httle tar, pitch, sulphur, or other pernicious cam- 
bustibles be sprinkled amongst them, it will be benefi- 














cial. For further remarks on the destructions of in- 
sects, the reader is referred'to page 7 and 8 of the ge- 
neral remarks on the management of the Kitchen 


Garden. 


Strawberries 
The following article is taken from a little work, 
published at the office of the New-York Farmer, enti- 
tled ‘ The Fragaria: or Description of the most im- 
proved Varjeties of Strawberries and Raspberries 


lcultivated in Great Britain andthe United States: 


with Directions fur their Culture.’ [Continued from 


page 209.] 
Cruass VI.—Hautbois Strawberries. 

The character of this class is to have tall, pale green, 
rugose leaves, of thin texture ; the scapes tall and 
strong; the fruit middle sized, pale, greenish white, 
tinged with dull purple ; the seeds slightly imbedded ; 
the flavor musky.—H. T. VI. 149. 

31. Buack Haursois. H. T. VI. 213; New 
Hautbois. /6.—Fruit conical, more lengthened than in 
the prolific Hautbois, very dark, dingy purple color 
when ripe. Seeds scarcely imbebded; flavor high, 
and flesh buttery. This kind is a vory great bearer, 
and rather earlier than the others, occasionally produ- 
eing a few berries in the autumn. A very valuable 
variety. 

32. Common Havutsois. H. T. VI, 213; Capron 
Demelle, Du. No. 14. t. 8; Dizcious Hautbois, Mas- 
ky Haubois, Old Hantbois, Original Hautbois.—Fruit 
rather small or middle sized, spherical, of a pale 
greenish white, tinged with dull purple. Seeds slight- 
ly imbedded ; flavor musky.—The flowers called the 
males produce occasionally a small imperfect fruit, 
with projecting seeds. The plants called males should, 
in cultivation, be wholly rooted up as useless. 

33. Grose Haursois. H.T.VI. 212.—Fruit near- 
ly spherical, small, becoming dark purple when ripe. 
Seeds prominent. Flesh greenish, firm, with a separa- 
ble core; flavor good, with the aroma peculiar to the 
class. 

34. Lance Frat Havrsois. H. T. Vi. 215; 
Bath Hautbois, Formosa Hautbois, Lowder’s Hautbois, 
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Salter’s Hautbois, Weymouth Hautbois, White Haut- 
bois.——F ruit large; roundish, depressed, light red, and 
pale on the under side. Flesh greenish, without core, 
juicy, though dclicate, not so high flavored as the oth- 
ers. Seeds embedded in the skins. 

35. Prouirit, or Conican Hautsors. H. T. VI. 
213; Double Bearing, Dwarf, Hermaphrodite, Hud- 
son Bay, Regent’s, Sacombe, Sir Joseph Banks’s, 
Spring Grove.—Fruit large, conical, shorter and more 
obtuse than the Black Hautbois, the color dark, but not 
sodeep as in that. Sceds slightly imbedded. Flesh sol- 
greenish, high flavored. A very abundant bearer ; 
usually produces a partial second crop, blossoming in 
August and September, the fruit ripening in October ; 
the autumnal berries are muclt larger than the summer 
ones, and yet high flavored. This is by far the best 
of the Hautbois Strawberries ; the flowers the largest 
of the class yet known, witli nuimerous stainens. 


Crass VII.—Scarlet Strawberries. 

The type of this class is tlie Fragaria virginiana of 
botanists. he character is to have the leave nearly 
smooth; dark green, of thin texture, and with sharp 
pointed serratures ; tlicir fruit, mostly of smal! size, 
aid bright color, with the seeds more or less deeply 
inbedded, with ridged intervals ; the flavor acid, with 
slight perfume: H. T. VI. 147. 

36. American Scartet. H. T. VI. 106; Black 
American.—Fruit large, conical; and pointed, with a 
neck, of a deep rich shining blood red, rough. 
numerous, brownish, not deeply imbedded, with sharp 
intervals. Flesh dark scarlet, firm, with a core ; flavor 
rith and agreeable. 

37. Austrian ScakLet; Cluster Scarlet, Duke of 
Kent’s Scarlet, Globe Scarlet, Novia Scotia Scarlet, 
Duke of York’s Scarlet, Early Prolific Scarlet, Oat- 
lands Scarlet.—Fruit nearly globular, a moderate or 
rather small side, of a rich bright scarlet: Seeds deep- 
ly imbedded, with sharply ridged iatervals. 
id, pale scarlet ; flavor peculiar, sharp, and pleasant. 
This is the earliesi of all the sorts, ripening at least, 
a week hefore the Old Scarlet, a most abundant bear- 
er. Ite ruuners are produced very early ; they are 
numicrous, stnall, and of a reddish color. 

38. Aurumn ScartetT. H.T. VI. 176.— Fruit a- 
hout the size of Old Scarlet, ovate, witli a neck, a u- 
niform shining red. Seeds yellow, deeply imbeded, 
with ridged intervals. Flesh solid, firm; pale scarlet, 
flavor good. 

39. Bisnor’s SeepiinG Scartet. H: T. VI. 172. 
—Fruit of moderate size, round, with a neck, hairy, 
light scarlet. Seeds deeply imbedded, with ridged 
intervals, Flesh solid, firm, pale scarlet, with a mod- 
crate flavor. 

40. Brack Roseserry: P. M. 20.—Fruit of a 
good size, bluntly conical, deep purplish red, shining. 
Seeds slightly imbedded, with flattened intervals. Flesh 
dark red next the outside; solid, buttery, and juicy, 
very excellent flavor, differing much from other straw- 
berries; 

41. CARMINE Scartrtr. H. T. VI. 158; Carmine 
Roseberry.—F ruit large, bluntly conical, with a neck, 
of a brilliant, shining, varnished red. Seeds slightly 
imbedded, with sharp ridged intervals. Flesh pale 
scarlet, tinted with red, firm, very high flavored. 

42. Cuantottre. H. 'T. VI. 155; Princes Char- 
lotte’s Strawberry.—F ruit middle sized, round, hairy, 
of a dark purplish red. Flesh scarlet, firm, and high 
flavored. A moderate bearer, but ripens early. 


Seeds ! 


Flesh sol- | 


43. Crusteren Scarter. H. 'T. VI. 164; Clus- 
tered Wood Pine.—Fruit of a moderate size, obtusély 
conical, or nearly round, very dark purplishred. Seeds 
of the same color as the fruit, uneqaally imbedded be- 
tween the intervals, which are sometimes flat; and at 
other times blantly ridged. Flesh scaflet; firm; and 
well flavored. 

44. Cocxscomrn Scaktetr. H. T: V1. 180.—Fruit 
large, compressed, with a furrow along the apex, which 
appears as a simple indénture when the berry docs 
not put on a cockscomb shape ;_ the early berries a:u 
cqgmpletely cockscombed, so much so as. to inclose 
ithe calyx within the fruit by surrounding the end. cf 
'the peduncle; color bright scarlet. Seeds pale, slight« 
ly imdedded between flat intervals. Flesh pale scar 
let, solid with a large core, well flavored, but without 
acid. 

45. Garnstonk Scarcet. H. T. VI. 171.—Fruit 
middle sized, round, hairy, with a short neck, of a 
rich glossy scarlet. Seeds red; deeply imbedded with 
round intervals. Flesh scarlet, firm; sharp agreeable 
flavor. 

46. Grimstone Scartet. H. T. V1I.166:—Fruit 
middle sized; conical; with a neck, of a datk scarlet 
color. Seeds numerous, variously but deeply imbed+ 
ded, with regular a¢utely ridged intervals. #lesh sol- 
id, pale scarlet; of excellent flavor, aitd possessing a 
peculiar sweetness: Di 

47. Grove Enp Scarier. H. T. VI. 159; P.M. 
|7; Atkinson’s Scarlet, Wilmot’s Early Scarlet.—-Fruit 
of considerable size, depressed, spherical, uniform 
bright vermilion color. Seed slightly imbedded, be- 
| Wweent flat intervals. Flesh pale scarlet, firm, with a 
‘core ; flavor agreeable, and slightly acid: This is a 
‘ very excellent strawberry; an excellent forcer, an abun- 
‘dant bearer; ripening its berries in succession, and 
' early: 
| 48. Hupson’s Bay Scarter. 





Ii. T. VI. 168; A, 
'merican Scarlet, Hopwood’s Scarlet, Hudson’s Pine 
Late Scarlet, York River Scarlet.—Fruit large, with a’ 
neck, irregularly shaped; approaching to ovate, rich 


dark shining red. Seeds unequal in size, deeply im- 
bedded, with ridged intervals. Flesh pale scarlet, firm, 
| hollow, with a core; of a moderate flavor, with much 
acidity. This should remain ungathered until it as- 
sumes a dark color and is fully ripe ; otherwise the a- 
cid which it contains predominates, and injures the fla- 
vor of the fruit. 

49. Knient’s Large Scantet. H. T. VI. 178 ; 
American Scarlet, Great American Scarlet, Hairy- 
leaved Scarlet, Knights Scarlet, Large Scarlet.—Fruit 
above the middle size, roundish, or slightly conical, of 
a bright vermilion color. Seeds deeply imbedded, 
with ridged intervals. Flesh nearly white, soft, of a 
pleasant flavor. 

50. Lewisuam Scantet. H. T. VI. 163; Scar- 
let Cluster.—Fruit small sized, roundish, with a short 
neck, of a uniform dark, shining, purplish red, grow- 
ing in clusters, slightly hairy. Seeds imbedded, but 
not deep, with flat intervals. Flesh scarlet, frm, and 
solid ; the flavor very moderate. 

51. Meruven Scantet. H.T. VI. 172; Methven 
Castle, Southampton Scarlet.—-Fruit very large cor- 
date compressed, inclining te cockscomb in the earliest 
fruit, the late enes conical, dark scarlet. Seeds pale 
yellow, not deeply imbedded, regularly and closely set 
with ridged intervals. Flesh scarlet, very woolly, and 
tasteless, with a large hollow in the contre. 
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52. Morrisania Scanver. H. 'T.VI. 162.—Fruit! Searlet.-—Fruit middle sized, dark red, rather hairy. 
very small, round, dark red, growing in clusters. Seeds | Seeds slightly imbedded, with flat intervals. Flesh pale 
eply imbedded, with wide round | vermilion, white in the centre, solid, and well flavored, 














not numer cus, more de 


intervals. Flesh whitish, soft, with a detached core,) A good bearer, and ripens carly, : 
flavor tolerable. | 62. Witmot’s Lave Scarter. I]. T. IIE. 115; 
53. Nairn’s Scartet. UH. T. VI. 169.—Fruit of, Wilmot’s Late Scarlet, Large Scarlet, Late Scarlet, 


moderate size, irregularly ovate, sometimes with a | Late Virginian, Wilmot’s Scarlet, Wilmot’s New 
short neck, of a deep rich shining red. Seeds very | Scarlet, Wiimot’s Seedling.—Fruit very large, bluntly 
deeply imbedded, with sharp intervals. Flesh pale | conical, irregularly shaped, of a shining bright red.— 
searlet, firm, with a core; the flavor not rich though | Seeds small, deeply imbedded, with ridged intervals. 

It!| Flesh white, hollow in the centre, flavor moderate.— 
is a good bearer, ripening rather late. It is a good bearer and, ripening late enough to suc- 

54. Narrow Leavep Scaretr. Hl. T. VI. 177.! ceed the Old Scarlet, and producing berries in sucees- 
—Fruit middle sized, conical, with a neck, hairy, ofa!sion, so as to afford a continued supply ; to be tasted 
Seeds projecting with flat in- | in perfection, it should be eaten as soon as gathered. 


agreeable, with less acid than the Hudson’s Bay. 


uniform bright scarlet. 
tervals. Flesh firm, solid, pale scarlet, with a tolera-| —_ 
ble rich flavor. sa sa | vo THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
55 Ostone Scarter. H. T. VI. 153; Long sa a oa: a 
Scarlet, Long fruited Scarlet, Padley’s Early Scarlet. | _, The Cha rims and ¥ alue ofa Tree. 
—Fruit rather large, oblong, with a long neck, which Extracts in a from London Horticultural 
part being without seeds has a peculiar glossy or shi-| Works for bene, by Lansincpurcu. 
ning appearance, of bright light scarlet. | Sveds few,| Passing by the consideration that a tree is a house, 
deeply imbedded between ridged intervals. Flesh | furniture and fuel; that it may be made clothing, and 
nearly of the same color as the outside, but a little | even bread ; that it forms part of almost every imple- 
paler, firm, and well flavored. . ‘ment and eyery machine by which the genius of man 
56, Orv Scanter. H. T. V1I152; Ecarlate de has taught him to lighten the labor of his hands: set- 
Virginie, Du. t. 55. fig. 1, Early Scarlet, Original Scar- | ting aside the considerations that we lean upon it asa 
Jet, Virginian Scarlet.—Fruit middle sized, globular, \ staff—that we ride in it as a carriage—that we cross 
of auniform bright scarlet, slightly hairy. Seeds deep- | the river on it as a bridge—and that, by means of it, 
ly imbedded, with ridged intervals. Flesh pale scar- as a ship, we traverse the widest seas, and circumnavi- 
let, firm and high flavored. A very good bearer, and / gate the globe itself: passing by these and many oth- 
ripens early. er utilities, inall their modifications, there is that ina 
57. PirmasTon Brack Scartet. H. T. VI. 175;) tree, considered as an individual work of the Creator, 
Early Pitmaston Black.—Fruit of moderate size, ob-| which may well excite our attention, and most amply 
long, with a neck, ofa dark purplish red, slightly hairy. | reward our study. 
Seeds of the same color as the fruit on the exposed| Other productions of nature are soon gone ; the 
side, on the other yellow, not deeply imbedded, with | insect sports for its hour, and then it is no more ; the 
rather flat intervals. Flesh tinted with scarlet, having | bird sings for a season, and then wings its way to oth- 
a small core, tender, sweet, mixed with a pleasant a-| er lands ; one crop annually succeeds another ; do- 
cid, and has little of the raspberry flavor. |mestic animals wax old and must be replaced ; the 
58. Rosenerry. H. T. Il. 380. t. 37; VI. 1563) gray-haired man talks of those of the days of his prime, 
Aberdeen, Aberdeen Seedling, Prolific Pine, Rose! as of heings of a period almost forgotten. But the 
Strawberry, Scotch Scarlet.—Fruit large, conical and man who recalls these, as otherwise lost to memory, 
pointed, with a very short neck, dark red, hairy ; the; may be sitting the while under the same oak, or 
early fruits assume a coxcomb shape where the plants; chesnut, or hawthorn, or yew, beneath which his 
are luxuriant. Seeds yellow, deeply imbedded, be-} grandsire sported in infancy——and to reach the mag- 
tween ridged intervals. Flesh firm, pale scarlet, with | pie’s nest in the bark of which, was one of the earliest 
a core ; the flavor is not rich, it is however agreeable, | stimuli to his ambition. 
and best when fully ripe. [tis much admired by many,| A tree of this description is, in short, a sort of pe- 
and even thought by some to be superior to the Old) rennial calendar to the village, from the time that its 
Scarlet. cae | size first renders it an object of general notice, and, 
59. Scone Scartet. H. T. VI. 170.—Fruit ofa after it has out lived the rise and fall of successive 
moderate size, round, without a neck, of a bright shi-' generations, it becomes the most ancient of living 
mag red on the upper side, paler on the other, hairy. | calendars. It registers events, and it registers seasons. 
Seeds dark brown, deeply imbedded, with round in- Children play under it; under it faiths are plighted, 
tervals. Flesh firm, pale pink, the flavor sharp, with | farewells taken, and friendships renewed ; and when 
abundance of acid. It is a great bearer, ripening late,| friends are apart, the tree is a sort of artificial memo- 
and contains more acid than any other strawberry. iryto them. If the spring is early, it is borne in mind 
60. Sm Josern Banus’s Scarier. H. T. VI./as the one in which the great tree budded so soon ; if 
161; New Scarlet.—Fruit of moderate size, oblong|it is late, the tree is a record equally faithful. So 
with a neck, the apex blunt, of a bright scarlet. Seeds|many are the recollections that when one who has 
nearly prominent, with very flat intervals. Flesh bright | spent boyhood in a village where there was such a tree, 
scarlet, firm, and high flavored. This strawberry is| and, returning after a life spent in other parts, finds 
very closely allied with the Austrian Scarlet, with | the tree gone, nothing that is not human can cause so 
which it has probably sometimes been contounded, it) much regret. . 
ripens nearly at the same time, and though not so pro- —_—So also the tree which the man plants is among the 
lific, yet has a superior flavor. chief of his inanimate favorites ; and it is always the 
61. Vernon’s Scartet. H.'T. VE, 174; White’s! more dear to him, the more that it is the one he plant- 
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ed. ‘The scntiment here is far from a bad one. Itis 
the duration of a tree to which our fondness clings. 
An annual plant is soon gone, and we forget it in our 
attention to the piant of the next season. But the 
tree “ summers and winters” with us, and is probably 


one of the most expressive of simple monitors, in| 


leading us to think beyond the passing hour and its 
fleeting appearances. To some it may seem that these 


charms of the tree that we have mentioned are but tri- | 
fles; but of such trifles the happiness of man is made | 


up; and;-when we analize those matters which are 
usually styled great, we always find that they are ulti- 
mately resolved into elements equally trifling. The 
tree “summers and winters” with us, and is at once 
the key and calendar of the year; and rooted, as it is 
to the spot, it has many lessons to teach us. It comes 
into leaf in the spring ; is grecn and spreading, flow- 
ering and fruiting, during the summer; the leaves get 
sour and yellow in the autumn; the connexion be- 
tween their footstalks and the twigs lessen, and they 


— EEE ae = nee) 


agra part of the autumn. Now, as the action of 
the tree inany one country in England, for instance, 
| depends upon the seasons—is called ferth by a certain 
| degree of heat, and rendered quiescent by a certain 
| degree of cold—it follows that, by observing the séa- 
sonable aspects of the treos in one country, and knuw- 
ing the climates of other countries, the habits of trees 
there may be determined. ‘The tree has bcen taken 
as one of the most striking instances, but the very 
same principle applies to all vegetables ; and thus it 
is easy to extend one important part of the know- 
| ledge of them to every region of the ‘globe. 
} 
| 
| 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


When the inspired writer sets forth the grounds 

| upon which the title of King Solomon to pre-emi- 
nent wisdom was founded, he pla€és the knowledge of 
plants foremost and most conspicuous among natural 
|objects. ‘ And he spake of trees, from the cedar-tree 






















separate in such a manner that the places which they | that is Lebanon, even to the hyssop (mueart) that 
ieave are not wounds, but healed cicatrices, the very | springeth out of the wall.’ And who is there that has 
moment that they drop. ‘This putting off of its sum- | Seen trees—that has looked upon such a prospect as 
mer garniture is no discasc, no casualty or misfor-| May be obtained from almost any hill-side through our 
tune, so to speak, to the tree. On the contrary, it is| country, and can refrain from speaking of them—from 






a protecting measure——a most wise provision, without 
which the life of the tree would be perriled, or its 
boughs rent one from another. Any one who has no- 
ticed the havoc which a single night, even a single 
hour of frost can make upon trees, when they are in 
action, must be aware that if that action should con- 
tinue through the winter, we should have no aged 
trees in the forests. But nature provides against such 
a catastrophe: the leaves expand, and the shoots 
lengthen, to the measure of their year’s growih—the 
latter bearing their rudiments of buds according to the 
habit of their tree ; sometimes on the end of the shoot, 
and there only, as in the pine ; sometimes, just under 
the leaf, and sometimes so far covered by the reTioLe, 
or foot stalk of the leaf, that the bud is hardly seea 
til the leaf drops off. Before the leaves begin to de- 
cay the wood begins to mpen, and by the time that 
they fall off, the twig, which in the early part of the 
season was secular and juicy, becomes firm and elas- 
tic. with ligneous fibres. The buds, too, are cased in 
armor—-in plates, and scales, and felds, covered with 
a resinous matter which the temperature cannot easily 
affect, and the mechanical structure of which is such 
that it cannot easily be opened, except by an effort 
from within. ‘The head of the common beach isa 
very beautiful instance, but it may be seen in most 
trees. Even ifthe tree is an ever green, its winter 
economy is nearly the same. Though those who 
have not attended to the facts are apt to confound 
them, an ever green tree and an evergrowing tree are 
far from being the same. During the winter months 
vegetation is as still in the leaves of the evergreen as 
in the twigs of the deciduous tree; and when buds 
are prepared and brought to a state of forwardness, as 
is the case in the pine, they are as well protected as in 
those trees that shed their thin leaves. 
therefore, the evergreen does not drop its leaves till 
the winter be over, and the vegetable action of the 


Although, | 


tree be considerably advanced in the spring, yet the| 
winter is as much a seasor of rest to the pine or the, 
yew as it is tothe mulberry, which puts not forth a Jeaf| 


| wishing to know all that can be known about them? 
‘Inducements to the Study of Plants, 


Extracts in continuation from London Horticultural 
Works for 1832, by Lansincpuren. 

Perhaps the portion of nature the study of which is 
the most casy for beginners, the most accessible at all 

| times andin most places, the most pleasing in itself, 
| certainly not the least conducive to practical useful- 
ness, and therefore, the one most likely to gratify all 
tastes, and find students in every class of society, is 
the vegetable kingdom. We have not to dig in the 
| carth for the vegetable as we have for minerals ; neith- 
'er have to chase, catch or kill it before we can exam- 
ine it, as is the case with animals. It stands on the 
| light of the sun and the pure air of heaven. So that 
| the very Cxamination of it in its native state is an ex- 
| ercise conducive to health. At the same time there 
‘is nothing about any vegetable which even the most 
| fastidious can by possibility consider as indclicate.— 
| In a menagerie, be the animals ever so curious, be 
they brought from every latitude and every longitade, 
and kept with ever so much care to safety and clean- 
liness, there is always something offensive about them. 
Such a collection is nothing without its lions, its tig- 
‘ers, its baboons, and its serpents ; and besides the as- 
sociations of rending live flesh, and lapping warm 
blood, and crushing to death, and poisoning, that are 
inseparable from the sight of such animals, their roar- 
| ing and growling, and chattering and hissing, are any 
thing but music to the ear, while they are far from be- 
ing essence to the smell, even of persons that are not 
very delicate. It is not so with collections of vegcta- 
bles; from the best-stored botanical garden, in which 
the plants of every land are collected, down te even a 
heath and its wild flowers, a meadow, green despite 
the rigor of winter—nay, even to a marsh with its 
Whether 
indeed, the oodject be delights or instruction, or never 
exhausted suggestions of practical application, the veg- 


etable kingdom holds a very forward, if not the very 
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| sedges and its water-lilies, all is pleasant. 



































till the summer be fully come, and drops them all in the 


foremost place. Itis free too, from scources of crrox 
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ed; which Khave reason to suppose are of a ferment- 
ing quality, being less replete of their sugary and aro- 
matic quality. 

Whether any ill effeets, or disease arises in large ci- 
ties, where trees, vines, &c., are suffered to grow into 
dense clusters, and their branches and leaves putrify 
and decay, I shall not attempt to assert. But certain 
it is, that, such places always abound in insects inju- 
rious to trees and plants, which seems to indicate some 
propriety of a removal of such nuisance. Taking suf- 
focation into consideration which is caused by a depri- 
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to which the study of animals is exposed. The or- 
gans of perception in animals, and the general struc- 
ture of many of them, are very analogous to those of 
man. Some of their perceptions far exceed his in in- 
tensity, and some of them excced him in strength and 
duration. Now, though there is nothing in any or in 
all of those circumstances that brings man into kin- 
dred with the other animals, yet, as their organs of sen- 
sation, and those sensations themselves, are called by 
the same names, there is some danger that by such 


studies the unreflecting may loose part of the feeling of | l ‘ 
their own immortality. A more extended knowledge! vation of sun and air, many interesting demonstrations 


of the animal tribes fails not, indeed to correct this; may be made, as it will be seen that onc part of a tree 
tendency, because it is then feund that the races which | suffocates another without having any material effect 
have the least resemblance to man—those in which) on the whole system: another part is partially injured, 
no allocuted central brain, and no organs of sensation, as the middle of thick trees, in such a manner as to be 
are visible—are justas perfect in their kind, and as| fruitless; whilst the parts wholly exposed to sun and 
admirably adapted to the situation in which they are, air, the fruit and branch are found to be replete with 
found, as those that resemble man the most. But in| all their natural qualities. It may also be remarked 
the study of vegetables, whether that study be narrow | that Icaves of plants lose their natural colour by the 
or extended, there is nothing calculated, in the least,| absence of light, in which case they most generally 
to stir a suspicion of the kind that has been named. | change into white, which are often cherished as varie- 
_ ties by the inexperienced Horticulturist, as the Gera- 
niums, &c. This is sometimes caused by the plants 
| being overcharged with water ; but, in either case is 
Pruning Trees and Plants. | nothing more than disease, which is of short duration. 
I always was of an opinion that every person what-| In the operation of pruning, the principle object to 
ever may bc his occupation, should be communicative | be kept in view, appears to he in thinning and regula- 
to others, on subjects calculated to promote the good ting in such a manner as every part of the plant or tree 
of others. Under such impressions I submit to you the| may enjoy sun and air, and that the tree is of a single 
following article, which,, should you consider useful stem forming a regular head from a common centre at 
to your readers, you may please to insert it in the, any given height, from which the leading branches 
New-York Farmer. | should be kept as regular and as near of equal dimen- 
It may be supposed that there are few who are not! sions as possible, in order that each branch acquire an 
aware, of the utility of keeping trees and plants in a} equal quantum of sap, &c., from the common centre. 
healthy and vigorous state ; which chiefly depends on| It will far exceed wy prescribed limits to enter into 
pruning and giving proper nutriment ; and by little in-| the many modes and forms of pruning and training in 
quiry it will be found, that many of the present fine} this place, some being trained in form of a fan, others 
varieties of flowers and fruits now cultivated ; are no-| horizontally, and some pendulous to walls, fences, es- 
thing more, than the premature parts of the vegetable | paliers, &c., which require the assistance of nature, 
kingdom, improved by culture, So various is the o-| viz: sun and air, and most gencrally are inclined to 
pinion of many practical horticulturists, on the time | detach themselves from the places designated for them 
and mode of pruning, that I shall not venture to givedi-| in quest of their natural elements. Much appears to 
rections—but merely suggest a few observations that; depend on the management of fruit in their infant 
have come under my immediate attention. | state, in their being nurseried in a proper manner, of 
1. By general observation on fruits, | have found; which the seed appears to be the most proper; and it 
that all varieties, whatever may be their natural loca-| is little to be doubted but the present enlightened state 
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tion, require a free circulation of air, and, most gen- 
erally, of sun; and that fruits which are partially exclu- 
ded from these elements, by foliage, &c., as the cu- 
cumber, melon, strawberry, grape, &c.,—the part ex- 
eluded is destitute of its. color, and flavor in propor-| 
tion to its exclusion. 

2. That when trees are too thick of wood the most 
weakly part dies, and such part oftentimes is the means 
of breeding and harboring insects, which may be con- 
sidered as winter quarters or nursery for them. 

3. That all trees and plants have their natural port 
or habit, which is oftentimes much injured by being 
pruned in such a manner as to alter their form. 

As regards the quality of fruit, pruning appears to 
be essentially necessary both to the grower and con- 
sumer; the former being benefitted by a larger por- 
tion of well matured fruit, and the latter having the 
satisfaction of eating of a more wholesome fruit than 
those of an unmatured nature. Prudence forbids me 
at this place to venture an opinion, on the ill effects 
that may arise from fruits that are not properly ripen- 





| 





of Horticulture will ensure the planter healthy trees 
from any section of the Union. 
Albany, May 25th, 1832. 


Albany Horticultural Society. 
PROCEEDINGS. 


April 14.—J. Buel exhibited the best Rhubarb and 
Radishes. 

J. Whelan, from the garden of S. Van Rensselaer, 
Jr., Radishes, Asparagus, Lettuce, Cabbage and To- 
mato plant from hot beds. 

H. W. Snyder, best Celery. 

D. B. Slingerland, Spinage from seed planted last 
fall, Lettuce, Parsnip, and Salsify. 

April 28.—J. 1. Godfrey, 1 bunch best Asparagus 
raised in open ground. 

May 12.— From the Albany Nursery, Poppy 
flowery Peony Tree, 13 kinds of Narciscus, Pulmina- 
ria Virginica. 

J. Whelan, from the garden of S. Van Rensselaer, 
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Jr., one bunch of Radishes, 6 heads of Lettuce, and 
Spring Spinage. 

~~ * aes of E. C.. Delavan, six stalks of 
Sea Kale, one buach of Asparagus, and 12 stalks of 
Rhubarb. 

D. RB. Slingerland, six heads of Lettuce, fine Rad- 
ishes, single and double Hyacinths, single and double 
Tulips, Blue Violet, and Nutmeg Hyacinth. 

May 26.—Single and double Dutch prize Tulips, 
very fine, Radishes, the seed sown in open ground 
in April, and Sallad from open ground. 

J. Whelan, from the garden of S. Van Rensselaer, 
Jr., two heads of Early York Cabbage, fine Early Sal- 
lad, 10 heads of very fine Spring Spinage. 

J. Bael, one brace of best Cucumbers. 

M. Murphy, from the garden of E. C. Delavan, fine 
variefies of single Tulips, and the greatest varicties 
of Flowers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Tour from New-York to Philadelphia. 

You requested me to write to you from time to time 
as opportunity might offer, and with that request, I 
shall endeavor te comply. I succeeded very well in 
settling with the old subscribers, and in obtaining new 
ones to the New-York Farmer. People generally, I 
find are well pleased with it. 

You will naturally suppose I shall notice such 
things during my tour, as may appear worthy of no- 
tice. From Jersey City, I walked up the Hudson 
about two miles, as the road goes to the residence of 
Col.'Stephens, in the small village of Hoboken. The 
shaded walk which leads to his house, along the river, 
as well as the situation of the house, is really delight- 
ful. 

In this village I noticed a distillery, and my atten- 
tion was caught by the great number of cows, being 
more than three hundred, as I was informed, that were 
fed there. You need not be told that these are kept 
for their milk, which is sold at Newark and New-York. 

You will readily suppose that I recalled to mind 
that Weehawk, has been rendered famous, not only 
by the fallofa great man, but also by many subse- 
quent duels. 

My course now lay to Newark, distant about ten 
miles. The road is good, as all roads in places that 
have long been settled, ought to be, especially when 
travelers, those on foot excepted, are obliged to pay, 
as they are here, for passing. You pass two toll 
bridges : the one over the Hackensack, the other over 
the Passaic. The road passes over a low piece of 
ground which may be calleda meadow. Here I could 
not avold noticing the great number of the stumps of 
the white cedar, as it is called; though it does not 
belong to the genery, (Juniperus), with the juniper, 
common red cedar, savin, Gc.; but is the Thuja oc- 
cidentalis, and the enly species of that genery which 
is known upon this continent. This timber is durable, 
and the stumps in question, will not disappear, per- 
haps, for a century ; during which time the land they 
oceupy will be worth little or nothing. They are very 
numerous ; rarely four feet apart and often not more 
than three, and cover, I do not know how many hun- 
dred acres of Jand. 











To me, it appears propadie, that if the seed of this 
tree was sown there now, it would grow but little. I 
have traveled much among the pines near Lake Cham 
plain, and have never seen them growing again there 
in places, that have been cut over, that isywhere they 
have been cut off. Remove an apple tree, for in- 
stance, and whatever you sow or plant there, will be 
better than that which grows a few rods distant. 

Now, if these positions are correct, the utility of a 
rotation of creps becomes obvious. 

Newark stands upona plain and is said to contain 
about 12,000 inhabitants. Its principal streets 
run nearly north and south, and are crossed by others 
at right angles. Here you will find most of the reli- 
gious denominations that exist among us, except 
unitarians. Many articles, such as shoes, carriages, 
harnesses, saddles, trunks, &c., are manufactured 
here for a southern market. The public buildings 
consisting of meeting houses, a court house,an acade- 
my, several banks, including the private dwellings, 
the streets, the commons, the Morris canal which ex- 
tends across the State to the Delaware river,the coun- 
try around altogether, present a handsome appear- 
ance. The Academy is said to be ina flourishing 
condition; and the same is said of several female 
boarding schools of high standing. And it may be 
added there are five newspapers, one daily, and four 
weekly, printed here. FRANKLIN. 

Newark, May 29, 1832. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Whitc=- Wash. 

In your paper of the 17th May, I observe a com- 
munication over the signature, A Clayiie. 1 conceive 
this gentleman is much raistaken inhis ideasof painting. 

One of the chief objects ofspaintiag is to fill the 
pores of the wood with oil to exclude the water, and 
preserve the woed from decay. White-wash whether 
of clay or lime is destructive of all these objects ; it 
retains the water, hastens the decay of the wood, and 
is every way detrimental to the woud work of build-’ 
ings. it has been tried on a large scale in the West, 
found injurious, and exploded years ago. 


Middlesex, May 28, 1832. Caro, 





The Curenlio. 

It has been a question whether the Curculio which 
destroys our plums and nectarines, has sagacity 
enough to abstain from depositing its eggs in fruit 
which hangs over a pavement, or other places where 
itslarva must perish. And the following extract of a 
letter, from a late Senator of the United States, will 
shew that the aflirmative may be safely taken in this 
case : 

‘I remember to have conversed with the late Col. 
Forrest, who was a sagacious and experienced gar- 
dener. He suggested that what Dr. Tilton had com- 
municated to the public in regard to the Curculio, had 
been mostly obtained from him. He had closely stu- 
died its manner ; and was Jed to planthis nectarine 
trees slanting over his fish pond. The insect avoided 
depositing its eggs in so dangerous a situation, where 
its young could have no chance of escape.—Amrican 
Farmer. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Notices of Brazil in 1828 and 1829. By the Rev. R 
Watsu, LL.D. M.R.1.A. Author of ‘A Jour- 
ney from Constantinople,’ &c., &c., Fe. In two 
volumes 12 mo. pages 290 and 299. Boston, Rich- 
ardson, Lord and Holbrook ; New-York, G. & C. 
& H. Carvill, and H. C. Sleight ; Philadelphia, 
Cary and Hart. 1831. 

CONTINUED. 

After having attentively examined every object of 
interest and curiosity in and about Rio Janciro, Mr. 
Walsh prepares to make a tour in the interior. Paper 
money of Rio would not circulate but in the inimedi- 
ate vicinity. Although there were rich mines of gold 
and silver in Brazil, yet neither of these metals were 
in circulation. Large pieces of copper only were to 
be had as the representative of property. To obtain 
this, he had to pay fifteen per cent. This money 
was at first imported from England in sheets, and the 
coin cut out and stamped. The small refuse pieces 
were thrown away. An Englishman made his fortune 
by collecting and exporting them back to England. 
The foflowing is the first adventure of our traveler. 


* Opposite the venda was an open copse, covered 
with brushwood. Here I entered to collect insects, 
which abound-d in it; but I was called back and 
warned of danger. I thoughi ofserpenis, and made a 
precipitate retreat, but I found the danger was from a 
smaller, but nearly as serious a cause. Among the in- 
sects of the country is a kind of tick, called carapatoo. 
This is exceedingly venomous ; it has six hooked and 
sharp claws, with which it readily clings to any pass- 
ing object, and it is furaished witha proboscis of a sin- 
gular structure, It consists of a pencil of bristles, ser- 
rated inwards, forming a terebro or piercer; with which 
it instantly penetrates the flesh of any animal, to which 
it has adhered by its claws, and burrows its head in the 
wound. When entering, the bristles expand, forming 
a triangle, of which the base is inside, so that it oppos- 
es a resistance to extraction, which it is sometimes im- 
possible to overcome. If it is suffered to remain, it 
gorges jtself with blood, till it becomes bloated to an 
enormetis size ; if it be extracted forcibly, so as to sep- 
arate the head, it remains festering in the wound, and 
as it is exceedingly irratating and acrid in its quality, it 
causes violent inflammation, which degencrates into a 
foul and dangerous ulcer ; frequently the mere punc- 
tnre produces an inflammation, by which the glands of 
the limbs absorbing the poison, become swelled and 
very painful. ‘Fhe late king suffered severely from a 
carapatoo. 

* These horrid insects, which are the plague of the 
country, as bad as any of those of Egypt, are some- 
times so abundant, that herds of cattle perish by their 
attacks. They are so tough that they cannot be bruis- 
ed, so vivacious that they cannot be drowned, and so 
adhesive that they cannot be separated ; so that it 
was in vain to place the cattle in water, or use any 
other expedient. When I came out, one was found 
on my neck, in the act of perforating the flesh with 
its proboscis, but it had not time, so it was easily ex- 








tracted. It wasabout the size of a large bug, with a 
grey mottled skin, which was so coriaceons and leath- | 





ery, that no bruising would kill it, and it escaped, 
Some others were caught in the evening, and they were 
all destroyed by the only method effectually practised— 
hok!ing them onthe point of a pin in the flame of a 
candle.’ 

Some of our farmers within 15 or 20 miles of our 
large cities, may possibly feel disposed to substitute the 
the plan of the * squire’ in sending the produce of thex 
cows to market. 

‘He was a dark comely -man, with a large straw 
hat, tied round with a broad many-colored ribbon. 
He wore a jacket of rich flowered cotton, white pan- 
taloons, and fawn-colored boots, with large silver spurs. 
IIe was a country squire ofthe neighborhood, and his 
mode of living afforded a good picture of the Brazil- 
ians of his class, in the vicinity of the city. He own- 
ed a large tract of land, and among others, the unre- 
claimed thicket, of which the carapatoos had taken un- 
disturbed and undivided possession. The rest of his 
land was equally in a state of nature, and lay useless, 
except that it supported a few cows, from which, anda 
few negroes, he derived his whole subsistence. The 
cow’s milk was sent every morning to Rio, a distance 
of fifteen miles, on the heads of his negroes, who te- 
turned in the evening with (he produce, and brought 
him back each three or four patacs. The labor of 
these journeys was so great, that the blacks frequently 
sunk under it, and died on the road ; and their master 
was content to live on the produce of his cows, thus 
disposed of, when he possessed the means of raising a 
large fortune.’ 

The following will serve as one of the most faverable 


specimens of Brazilian farming. Alihoagh sugar and 


coffee are cuitivaied, yet scarcely in any instance 
could he obtaim-these articles on his rout. He was 
obliged to carry them with him. 

‘ We soon lost our way, and came in front of a large 
conical hill, which was evident we could not pass 
over. When arrived at its base, we found ourselves 
in the midst of a very extensive fazenda. It consist- 
ed of a large and respectable mansion-house, in a well 
cleared demense of several hundred acres, all under 
cultivation, and containing within itself all the produce 
of Brazilian husbandry. First, meadows of capim, or 
Guinea grass. This very productive vegetable was 
introduced, with slaves, from Angola, on the coast of 
Africa, and is a real benefit to the country. It has a 
leaf two inches broad and a foot long, and the culm rises 
like cane, to the height of ten or twelve feet, if stand- 
ing upright. It is planted by cuttings fiom the joint, 
and is exceedingly vivacious and prolific, yielding 
large and successive crops of sweet and succulent fod- 
der, and so rich and enduring, that it gives the coun- 
try an aspect cf perennial verdure inthe must arid 
seasons, 

* Besides this meadow of capim, were large planta- 
tions of mandioca, which resembled a grove of castor- 
oil trees, having large digitate foliage on branching 
stems, rising to to the height of four or five feet.— 
Mandioca meal is the great farinaceous food used in 
all parts of Brazil. The root from which it is prepat- 
ed, resembles a large irregular parsnip. 

‘On the side of the hill, was a veryextensive plantation 
of cana, or sugar-cane. When mountain ground is re- 
claimed by burning the woods, the first crop Is nsually 
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sugar cane } which is seen shooting up every where, | who covered the upper parts like a cloud, while they 


with its green stems among the dark ashes, and black} moved about those pendant cones. 
The first | smaller branches, various birds had built their nests, 


trunks and branches of half burnt trees. 


In the higher 


appearance of the plant resembles tufts of aloes, which! particularly the amoo,a large black bird, ard sundry 
the culm, or cane, shoots out to the height of eight or | kinds of smaiter ones, bentivis and beijaflors, who flut- 


nine feet. In this state the plantations are very beau-| t 


Nor 


ered over the blossoms in a continued circle. 


tiful, and gave to the sloping face of the hill hefore us,| was vegetable life less exuberant ; from every part 
the aspect of a grove of the richest verdure, laid down | hung down different parasites—tilandsias, stapelias, 


in ornamental lands. 


| epidendrons, and a variety of other air plants—on ar- 


ar this, on the same declivity, was a coffee plan-| id parts of the stem, deriving their sustenance solely 
Near this, ys | 


tation, > 
contrasted with the vivid transparent green 


cana. The bushes rose to the height of nine or ten 
fect, from another grove of ornamental ground, but of ‘ 
an aspect and character very different from 
er. Ithad a sombre and solitary cast. | 
were covered with dark green berries, which become | 
red, and gathered in February—a second crop follows 
in August. 
milky looking pulp, between the cuticle and the seed ; | 
they are spread out (o dry no mats till the pulp hard- | 
ens; they are then thrown into a mill, where the 
whole husk is separated, and the clean seeds packed in 
Jong baskets, each containing five arrobas, or one hun- | 
dred and sixty pounds; and in this state sent by droves | 
of mules to Rio, for consumption or exportation. 


Besides these, there were laze fields of milho, of : 
indian corn, bordered with broad beds of feijac preto ; 
and, occasionally, long rows of bananas, with their en- | 
ormous and singular foliage. In a large fallow, in; 
the midst of this green amphitheatre, were from eigh- 
ty to one hundred negroes of both sexes; some with 
infants strapped on their backs, in a rank, breaking up 
the ground for fresh crops with hoes. This imple- 
ment was a broad pointed blade of iron, stuck at the, 
end ofa pole like a flat shovel, set at 1ight angles with | 
the handle. With this, they struck with the regulari-| 
ty of soldiers drilling for the marual exercise, and cut | 
the ground into square blocks, about twice the size of| 
bricks. Over them presided a tawny colored driver, | 
in a cotton jacket, and large straw hat, with a long rod 
in his hand, by which he directed their industry, and 
punished the idle. The whole scene before me pre- 
sented such a complete picture of a tropical farm 
where both the face of nature and the produce and 
mode of cultivation were objects so unusual 
to the eye of a European, that 1 sat some time 
on my horse, contemplatiug it, with surprise at the 
novelty of the scene, and with pleasure at the suscep- 
tibility of this noble country, and the prospect of what 
it will become, when it is all brought into a similar 
State of cultivation.’ 

Our intelligent traveler frequently had occasion 
to admire the exuberant growth of vegetation, and the 


fecundity of animal nature. 


*I had occasion to remark in this place the exceed- 
ing fecundity of nature which characterises Brazil. 
There stood inanopen green before the venda, a 
large tree, which was covered with an infinite variety 
of animal and vegetable life. The stem was perfora- 
ted and burrowed into, by thousands of ants of various 
shades and sizes, who formed sundry colonies in dif- 
ferent places, and were all moving about with their ac- 
customed industry and activity. From the larger 
branches above were hanging like bags, various nest of 
moribundos (different kinds of wasps and hornets), 





When pulled, they abound with a whitish | 


the dark shining foliage of which was strongly | from the atmosphere, blooming in exceeding beauty, 
of the! With their transparent succulent stems, and rich scar- 


let blossoms. 


This sapless tree was instinct with life , 
ind I counted fifteen different species of animal and 


the form- | Vegetable existences, supported on the withered 
The stems | branches. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
THE FARMER. 
Thursday, June 14, 1832. 

















EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
EETTER EASY... 
Prosrect or Fruit anv Fretp Crops in tHe 
Vicinity or ALBANY.—The effects of the winter have 
beer injurious to- many kinds of fruit and ornamenta! 


‘trees,and flowering pants ; and theextreme backwards 


of the spring has been unfavorable tea resuscitation. 
Large vines of the Isabella grape, which in ordinary 
winters, have been uninjured, exhibit the ends killed, 
and, in some instances, the whole plant down to the 
roct. , 

Fliose peach trees that escaped the winter, put forth 
blossoms, but no fruit has formed. The prospect of 
cherries is equally unpromising and hopeless. The 
plum has fructified pretty well, and the fruit enlarges. 
If the remainder of the season proves favorable, and 
the insects not numerous, the crop will be a good one. 
Pears unpromising in many locations;—1injured by the 
winter. Apples afford a fine prospect, the fruit gener- 
ally vigorous. Currants will be abundant ; and goose- 
berries also, if not destroyed by the mildew. Peas are 
in flower, and look very promising ; beans are very 
feeble and yellow. Grapes will be deficient in quan- 
tity, and very probable in quality, asthe early break- 
ings have not founda congenial climate as yet. The 
spring has been very unfavorable to gardeners; they 
have been at the trouble and expense of putting seed 
into the ground the second and third time. Radishes 
have been sent to this city from New-York. 

Corn is very unpromising. Some of it is up, but 
looks yellow and feeble. Many farmers are now 
planting. Rye bespeaks an ordinary crop. Wheat 
presents an appearance less favorable. The exces- 
sive wet, and the unusual coldnessof the weather have 
given this staple grain a yellow and unthrifty aspect. 
There are, however, some fields that are very gratifv- 


ing exceptions. Grass looks well, and should the 
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weather soon become warn, the crops of hay will be 
abundant. 

Should the unfavorable prospect uf a eorn crop con- 
tinue for afew weeks longer, it will be advisable for 
every farmer to take carly measures to make the de- 
ficiency, by raising an extra quantity of succulent veg- 
etables. Beets, carrots, mabgel wuttzel, and tur- 
nips,will make the less of corn comparatively trifling. 
Arrangements should also be made by farmers; to 
bring their hogs forward by pastuiing them, and by 
feeding them with swill richer and more nourishing 
than the mere slops of the kitchen. Thus treated they 
can be sent to market early, without the consumption 
of much corn. 

Business generally being less brisk, and the ele- 
ments apparently more unpropitious than last year» 
farmers will probably find a reduction in their golden 
harvest, unless some methods of economy and extra 
production are adopted. 

Albany, June 6, 1832. 


Susscrirtion Garpens.—The subject of co-op- 
erative ornamental gardens, which we introduced to 
the notice of our readers last weekshas met the decid- 
ed apprvbation of mapv gentleman of taste and wealth, 
St. John’s Park has been spoken of as very eligible in 
its location,and its present condition—ini a fashionable 
and beautiful part of the city—itself. surrounded with 
ai elegant railing, and being already ornamented with 
full grown forest trees; and with some shrubbery. It 
now presents scarcely any other attractions than those 
afforded by shaded walks, and a level surface covered 
with grass; and yet many families pay from 10 to 40 
dollars pet annum, forthe privilege of having a key 
giving them an entrance at all times. This one fact 
shows conclusively, that there are many persons in 
this city, who would most readily and cheerfully make 
an annual expenditure of a few hundred dollars towards 
the maintainance of a garden on the plan we have rec- 
ommended. We would therefore, respectfully sug- 
gest to the proprietors of St. Joha’s Park, to take the 
subject into consideration. In every point of view it 
would be beneficial—would soon be succeeded by 
others, increase the taste for the beauties of nature, add 
to the health and enjoyments of our citizens; beau- 
tify and adorn our city, enlarge the commercial trans- 
actions in plants, and thus extend a benign influence 
througbont the whole bounds of our country. 

We will, as opportunity occurs, again and again 
refer to this very important and pleasing subject. 


Suearninc Suerr.—Farmers have, undoubtedly, 
their sheep Jater this 


delayed washing and shearing 
It is 


spring than usual, on account of the cold. 


supposed that farmers of this country shedr too early. 
In England, though the spring is earlier than with us, 
still the wool is not cut until from the middle of June 
to the 20th of July. Those who shear latest; says 
Loudon, suppose fhey gain half & pound weight in ey- 
ery ficece by the increased perspiration of the sheep, 
and the consequent growth of thewool. Late shearing 
is preferable only, when the sheep have been washed, 
and when their constitution is sufficiently good to keep 
the wool from coming out. Since cleadliness is 
found to be conducive to health in all animals, would 
it net be beneficial to sheep to wash them more than 
once a year? ‘They appear to be very liable to cuta: 
neous diseases, and are much exposed to dirt. 

When sheared they should be kept under cover du- 
ring stormy and cold weather; and not exposed to hot 
sun until the wool is considerably grown. 


AcricutturaL Parers.—Among the numerous 
indications of a spirit of improvement, we ndtite the 
commencement of two new Agricultural periodicals— 
the Tablets of Rural Economy, published at New- 
burgh, and edited by J. W. Nevels, Esq. If well 
supported by the farmers, its present indications af- 
ford assurances that it will be a useful paper. 

The Virginia Farmer has just commenced its ca- 
reer at Scottsville published by Dawson & McRo- 
bert. Its low price and varitty of matter, independent 
of its other recomniendations; bespeaks a favorable 
reception. Such a paper is wanted in that great and 
important State. We make the following extracts 
from the prospectus. 

‘It must be obvious to every one, that tod little at- 
tention is paid in Virginia to this important subject. 
Our public journals are, most of them, almost entirely 
taken up in the discussion of political subjects, to the 
utter exclusion of these more interesting subjects, 
which lie at the bottom of our prosperity—For that 
which promotes the interest of the industrious farmer, 
and tends to aid him in his pursuits, must benefit thé 
whole community, in as much as he is tlie atlas of the 
whole fabric; and supports it. ' 

‘ There is no country in America for which naturé 
has done so much as Virginia—her soil is excellent— 
her products various aud rich—her climate del'ghtful. 
All she needs, all she has ever needed to make her 
march in the van of the States, is a proper system of 
Agriculture and general Internal Improvements. Na- 
ture has done her part, we must do ours. 

‘Short Literary articles will now and then be thrown 
in, with a general suinmary of News. Temperance 
Societies, arid all benevolent institutions shall find an 
advocate in the ‘ Virginia Farmer,’—for that which 
tends to promote virtue, directly promotes the interest 
of the Farmer.’ 


Tus Weatuer.—We congratulate the farmer and 
gardener on the change of the temperature, which on 





Monday and Tuesday of this week was warm—real 
corn growing weather. 
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Bremen Geese—The Genesee Farmer requests us 
to'give a general descriptionof Bremen geese.also the 
prices at which they could be furnished.” We cheer- 
fully comply with his request by giving all the informa- 
tion we ate possessed of, respecting these valuable 
animals. 

The following is an account of their first introduc- 
tion into this country, by Mr. James Sisson, of War- 
cen, R. I. contained in a letter to Mr. James Deering, 
republished in the New England Farmer, vol. 1v. page 
44. “Inthe fall of 1826, I imported from Bremen, 
(north of Germany,) 3 full blooded perfectly” white 
geese. Ihave sold their progeny for three successive 
seasons; the first year at $15 the pair, the two suc- 
eeeding years at $12. Their properties are peculiar ; 
they lay in February; set and hatch with more cer- 
tainty than common barn yard geese; will weigh 
nearly and in some instances quite twice the weight ; 
have double the quantity of feathers; never fly ; and 
are all of a beautiful snowy whiteness. I have sold 
them all over the interior of New-York ; two or three 
pairs in Virginia ; as many in Baltimore, North Car- 
lina, and Connecticut, and in several towns in the 
vicinity of Boston. I have one flock half-blooded 
that weigh on an average, when fatted, thirteen to fif- 
teen pounds ; the full blooded weigh twenty pounds.” 

Mr. Sisson has received a premium from the 
«Rhode Island Society for the encouragement of do- 
mestic industry” for the exhibition of geese of this 
breed. They are said to possess the following advan- 
tages over other varieties of their species : They grow 
to a greater size, may be fattened with less food, and 
their flesh is of a superior quality. . 

They can be had at $6 per pair, of Col. Jaques, of 
the Ten Hills Stock Farm, Charlestown, Mass. ; of 
Mr. T. Williams, of Chelsea; and of Mr. J. B. Rus- 
sell, publisher of the New England Farmer, at the 
same price.—New England Farmer. 


Crors.—The wheat has greatly improved since the 
late fall of rain. Every species of vegetation, indeed 
has advanced with great rapidity. On some of the 
estates on James River where the prospects were 
very gloomy, the Wheat has thriven so much as to pre- 
sent better than ordinary crops. This change is not 
«onfined to the lower country. The following para- 
graph from the Harrisonburgh [Rockingham] paper of 
the 5th of May, shows the prospect is brightning be- 
yond the Blue Ride -— 

‘During the dry and cold weather that preceded 
the late rains, the appearances of the crops were very 
unpromising ; but since the rains,—and since then 
too, the weather hasbeen much warmer,—sufficient- 
ly so for the season—the crops have surprisingly im- 
proved. So that now with,anything like a tolerable sea- 
son, we may expect middling crops. They cannotgbe 
heavy—they can scarcely be medium crops. Yet 
now they can hardly fail to be quite sufficient for our 
wants. Indeed vegetation generally is advancing 
with unparalleled rapidity. We have scarcely any 
peach bloom, and but very few of the different species 
of plumb. The fructification of these species of trees 
seems to have been destroyed inembryo. Apple trees 
will it is believed, throw out a profusion of bloom, and 
the erop of currants will be exceedingly abundant.’ 

Some of the Wheat begins to head—and upon the 
whole, we hope the farmers will have much less cause 
to complain of the harvest, than was apprehended a 
fortnight ago.—Richmand Compiler. 
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Tur Svesar Crops or Louisiana.—It is with no 
small degree of pleasure that we are enabled to state 
from the best authority, that, at no former period in 
in the history of Louisiana, has there been such a ta- 
vorable prospect for good sugar crops as at the pres- 
ent time. Indeed, se learn that crops of every des- 
sription, are surpassingly excellent for this season ef 
the year. Although the season for planting was late 
and very unfavorable, after a protracted and severe 
winter, we now think we can safely say, if the sugar 
growers in Attakapas are only blessed with a favora- 
ble season for grinding their cane, there will be, at the 
least calculation, one third better crops this year 


than last.—Franklin (Lou.) Gazette of May 19. 


Ferpinc Swixe.—The London Horticulteral 
Register says, ‘ Those who wish that these animals 
should have a sharp appetite, whilst they are fattening, 
must give them a couple of handfuls of dried oats once 
a day; taking care to have a supply for some days 
forward constantly onhand. For this purpose, a lay- 
er of oats must be placed ina pan; salt must be 
strewed over it, and the whole moistened with a little 
water ; taking care, however, not to fill the pan to the 
brim, as the moisture will swell the grain.’ 


Cow Capsace.—Ata meeting of the Sterlingshire 
Horticultural Society, a Tree or Cow Cabbage, 5 feet 
high and 18 feet in circumference was exhibited.— 
‘ This giant succulent being stationed on the terrace of 
the adjoining Bowling Green, and surrounded by the 
enormous competing Savoys and Germans formed a 
most imposing group.’ 


Rapisues.—There is a radish growing at Perth 
[Van Dieman’s land] in a shoemaker’s garden (reser- 
ved for sced) as thick as a stout man’s thigh, and from 
10 to 11 feet high; in faet the radish appears to take 
a different character in the deep and moist sands of 
Perth.—Hobart Town Courier. 


Tue Vine.—A writer on the culture of the Vine 
in Sidney, states that blight afier the fruit is set, may 
be prevented by ringing the old wood, which sustains 
the young branch.—Gard. Mag. 


New-York Vecetaste Market.—Wednesday, 
June 13, 1832.—Strawberrics abundant at 5 cents 
per basket ; Peas 22 cents half peck ; Asparagus 12 
to 19 cents per bunch; Potatoes 75 cents to $1 per 
bushel ; Eggs 9 for 12 1-2 cents; Butter 12 1-2 to 
19 cts ; chickens 63 to 75 cents per pair. 


New-York Carrie Marxet—Monday, June 11 
—520 head of beef cattle were in market this day, 
{400 of which were from the State of Ohio,) sales 
were rather dull.—Prime cattle sold at $8 ; good from 
$7 a 7 1-2; inferior $6 a 6 1-2—which, from the 
quality of the cattle, is a reduction on last week’s 
prices.—Nearly the whole were sold. 

Cows and Calves—30 Cows and Calves were sold 
at from $25 a 30—according to quality. 

Sheep ar.d Lambs—A few prime Sheep were sold 
at $5 ; several small lots of good at $3 a4 1-2; in- 
ferior from $2 a 2 3-4—125 were sold in all. 250 
Lambs were sold af from $1 1-2 a 2 1-2. 

Hogs—126 were in market, which sold at $4 per 
ewt. 

Hay—femains nearly the same as_ before reported 
—averaging 75 .c, 
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ASHES first ‘sort, 100 lbs. 
l’ots, 1931 450 a 
Pearls, 463 a 

BEES W AX, duty 15 per cent. ad val. 
White, Ib. 44 a4 45 
Yellow a 20 

BRISTLES, duty 3 cents aod Ib. 
Russia, first sort, Ib. a 70 

, common 0 a 40 
American 15 a 50 
CANDLES, 
Mould, tallow, Ib. 
Dipped, do. 
30 


Sperm 
CLOVERSEED, lb. 94 
C DAL, duty 6 cents a" one 
Liverpool, chal, 10 
Scotch 10 
Sidney & Bridgeport 10 
Albion 
Virginia 8 
Anthracite, ton 10 
COFFEE, duty 1 cent per Ib. 
Cuba. lb. 12 
Brazi. 
Porto Rico 
Laguira 
St. Domingo 
Java 
Jamaica 
COTTON, duty 3 cents per lb. 
New-Orleans, Ib. 103 a 
Upland 84 a 
Alabama a 
‘Tenessee a 
COTTON BAGGING, duty 5 cents per 
square yard, 
Hemp, yd. 13 a 
Flax 12 a 
Do. American 9 a 
OMESTIC GOODS, 
3-4 brown Shirtings, 
3-4 light do. 
7-8 brown do. 
Bleached do. 
S. L. do. do. 
4-4 brown Sheetings 
5-4 do, do. 
4-4 bleached do. 
5-4 do. do. 
Calicoes, blue, yd. 
Do. fancy 
Plaids 
Stripes, fast colors 
Fustians 
Satincts 
3-4 Checks 
4-4 do. 
Cotton Yarn No 5 
10, Ib. 
Do. do. No. ll a 14 
Do. do. No. 15 
And rise 1 cent per No. 
Sattinet warps 30 D 
FEATHERS, duty 15 per cent ad val. 
Live, Foreign, lb. 14 a 20 
American 35 a 374 
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16 
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FISH, duty, Salmon pickled, $2 per bbl. 


smoked $2 per 112 _ 
Dry Cod, ewt. 
Scale i 50 
Pickled Cod, bbl. 3 25 
Salmon 12 
Smoked do. Ib. 
Mackarel. No. 1, bbl. 5 50 
No. 2, 
No. 3, 
Shad, Conn, m ess 
Herrings 
smoked, box 
LAX, duty $50 per ton 
F Amcrican 
Russia lb. 


FLOUR “AND- ME AL, 
N. Y. superfine 
Troy 
Western Canal 
Ohio via do. 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore, Howard-st. 
Richmond City Mills 
Do. Country i 
Alexandria & G’town. 
I'redericksburg 
Petersburg 
Seratched and fine 
Middlings, fine 
Rye Flour 
Indian Meal 
Do. do., hhd. 1: 

GRAIN, 

Wheat, N. River bush. 

Do. Genesee 

Do. Virginia 

Do: WN. Carolina 

Rye Northern 

Corn Yellow North 

White, L. Island 
and Jersey 
Southern 
Oats South and North — 
Peas white dry 7 bush. 6 
black eyed bush. a 

Beans, tce. 7 bush. 750 a 9 

HEMP, ‘duty on Russia $60 per ton, Ma- 
nilla 15 per ct. ad val. yarns 5 cents 
per lb. 

Russia, ton 

Manilla 

Sisal 

American dew rot 

Yarns, Kentucky, Ib. 

HIDES, "duty free. 

La PL. and Rio G. Ib. 

Brazil a 13 


» bbl. 6 
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25 
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55 


82 


220 a 
240 a 


230 
245 


150 a 


Oronoco 144 
W. I. and Southern 
S. Aim. horse, piece 1 55 
HONEY, duty 15 per et. ad val, 
Havana, : gal, 46 a 
HOPS, 

First sort, 1831. lb. 22 
Second sort 20 
JUNIPER BERRIES, duty 15" per cent 

ad val. 
Juniper Berries Ib. 
LEATHER, 
Sole, oak Ib. 
Do. Hemlock 20 
Do. Damaged 12 
Dressed, Upper, side 175 
Undressed do. 1 50 
LUMBER, Yard selling ptices. 
Boards N, River M.ft. 
Do. Eastern Pine 
Do. Albany do. pce. 
Plank, Geo. do. M.ft. 
Staves, W. O. Pipe, M. 58 
Hhd. 36 
Bbl. 29 
R. O. Hhd. 27 
Heading, W. O. 
Hoops 
Scantling, Pine 
Do. Oak 
Timber Oak sq. ft. 
Do. Geo. yellow pine 
Shingles, Cypress M. 3 50 a 4 
Do. Pine bdl. 2 50a 3 
MOLASSES, duty 5 cents per gal. 
Martinique & Guadal. 26 p 
English Islands 27 


48 
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23 
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51 
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20 
25a 





Havana and Matanzas 24 
Trinidad Cuba 29 
New- Orleans 


Do. wet salted 74 | 


[June 14 


NEW-YORK WHOLESALE | PRICES ‘CURRENT, JUNE 11, 1832. 


MUSTARD, duty 30 a* cwt. 
25 


English Ib. 


Do. in bottles, doz. 1 25 


American Ib. 
| Do. in bottles doz. 
\OIL, 


| Linseed, American 


20 
75 


90 a 


\OSN ABURGS, duty 15 “eg” cent. ad ya}, 


; Osnaburgs, yard 


a 
iPLASTER PARIS, duty fie 


Plaster Paris, ton 


4 6 


a 
PORTER AND CIDER, duty in casks 
| 15, in botues 20 cents per gal. 


P orter, London, doz. 
American 
Cider, draught, bbl, 
| Do. bottled, box, doz. 
|PROVISIONS, 
| Beef, mess, bbl. 
| — 
| shipping 
| Philad, 
Hogs lard 
Pork, mess, bbl. 
prime 
cargo 
Cheese, Am. lb, 
Hams, Virginia, 
Northern 
IRAGS, duty free. 
| re oreign 
| Countr 
jRIC Ei, , 
| Ric Le, 100 Ibs. 
SALT, duty 15 cts. per £ 
Turks Island bush 
Isle of May. 
St. Use 8, 
Cadiz. 
Lisbon 
Liverpool ground, 
blown 
do. sack, 
New-York, brown, lb 
Castile 
SPIRITS, 
— N. O. ist proof, 
Do. N. Eng. 1st proof 
Gin, country 
WwW hiskey, Rye 
Cider Brandy 


British Island Ib. 
St. Croix 
New-Orleans 
Havana, white 
brown 
Muscovado 
Porto Rico 
Brazil, white 
brown, 
Manilla, brown 
Lump 
Loaf 


Sicily, ton 
P rieste 
American 


Foreign, Ib. 
American 


cent. ad val. 


Do. pulled 
Common, washed 
Pulled, spinning 
L ambs, Ist —— 
"ad do 
3d do 





Butter,  % Y. dairy, Ib. 


Merino, and Saxony, lb. 


2 50 
1 75 
1 75 
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4 
3 
3 25 


56 Ibs. 
46 


a 3 50 
47 
45 


45 
40 
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2 25 


SOAP, duty 4 cents per Ib. 


5 


40 a 45 
36 a 38 
40 afl 
32 a 34 
40 a 424 


SUGARS, duty brown, 3, white clayed, 
4, re fined, 10 to 12 cents per |b. 
6 


i 
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SUMAC, duty 12 per cent. 
75 


35 @ 


TALLOW, duty 1 cent per Ib. 


a 8) 


A haber. duty 4 cents per lb. and 30 per 


40 a 56 
a 


20 a 30 
40 a 45 
46 a 
38 a 
28 a 
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URRAY HILL NURSERY, only 3 miles BISHOP’S EARLY DWARF PROLIFIC 
I from the City Hall on the Fourth Avenue. PEAS. 
For sale at this establishment, a choice collec- a ‘ sats 
tion of all the most approved varieties of the differ- ne ee oat _ippoodnens to the: 
“Kinds of Fruit Trees viz. Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, se nsimsabtdd th 7 a a + London theywere. 
Nectarines Apricots, Cherries, Qdinces, Gooseberries, oét beam 7 Bas and by a practieal Garden- 
Raspbernes Cunants ond Gangs Views, ssleed Gata the néty great a rep ibsthen had ‘pap chteined ie the colons a d or 
’ : a genes Shite sane y ibourhood o 
finest European sorts, that are known to succeed here, and London, that they were readily sold for one guinea a pint. Its 


hich =the plants are regularly propagated, among > # : 7 -: : 

which en the Black Hamburgh, Black Prince, Sweet Water, | — excollencies — _ be productiveness, equaling, 
Juscadine, Messlier. Muscadell, Golden and Green Chasse- |' not surpassing apy var ettes hitherto <nown ; its earliness, 
Muscadine, * ‘and its remarkable dwarf habit, seldom attaining, even in the 


a 30, above a hundred varieties of the finest of Gold- - - mpeg . , 
tae varieties of the Séotech Rose, &c. Together | best soils, the height wet 12 inches, which of itself would make 
with a great variety of the finest kinds of Flowering Shrubs, | it a most valuable acquisition—more especially for small gar- 


- cca Peonias and many other choice kinds ct perennial | dens. They should be planted two or three inches apart in 
— > _o for sale at the Seed Store, No. A 4 Fourth | the rows, as from their dwarfishness and spreading habits they 
Sweet, near the Washington Perade Ground, a general assort- | do not do so well if sown closer, hence it is obvious thece will 
ment of Garden and Flower Seeds. Orders may be sent to | be a = cape. of seed, a a pat of these will go as far as. 
the subseriber, No. 16 Fourth Street, or to Messrs. G..Thor- | pared ort eg of par a > they commonee bloooming 
barn & Son, Seedsmen and Florists, 67 Liberty Street. | when not three inches hig 1, bear must abundantly and are 
b WILLIAM WILSON | very fine eating; if planted weekly a constant succession of 

New-York, Jan. 1832. |green Peas might be obtained a!! the Summer and Autumn, 

é |as from the habit of their growth they.‘appear better calcula- 
FRESH GARDEN SEEDs. | ted to withstand the heat ofan American Summer, than any 
The subscribers respectfully inform the public  V@tlety we are acquainted with. In 1829, we gave these Peas 
that they have entered into partnership in the |# fair trial, and find there is nething in their character as sta- 
seed business, and they assure the public that ted above but what is correet. We have afew bushels on 
nothing shall be wanting on their part to give the utmost satis- | hand, both American and English growth of 1831, price 75cts. 
faction to those who may favor them with their patronage. Itis | Pe™ quart, but a very liberal discount to those who purchase to 
the intention of the subscribers to crect an elegant Greenhouse pay erg eg = of ae aac | the — — 
. P : Ss taihls heawis' aid ee wi cei conveyance they ma nate 
in connection with this establishment, where a choice collection G. THORBURN & SONS, eo Liberty on esig 


of new, rare, and beautiful flowering plants will be supplied | 
P. S. On hand,—Early Wechingion. va. Charlton 
? 
















from the New-York Botanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; 
and also from the same establishment the best sorts of Flower- | Hotspur. Petersburgh , Nimble Dick, &c. which may be 
ing shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy perennial plants, Double dah- | planted _the first week in March; also, Dwarf Prolific, Dwarf 
lias, Chinese Peonias, Grape Vines, ‘Gooseberries, Currants, | Imperial Waterloo, matchless, Lady’s Finger, Knights Mar- 
Raspberries, Trees for the streets, &c. &.&c. They have just | rows, Tall and Dwarf Sugar, Blue Prussian, Marrow fats, &c- 
received from London, a large importation of = eg ‘for later planting. 

seeds the growth of 1831, such as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broco D1 Sask cceived, 2,000 Scotch Goosberry Bushes St con 
Radish, Pease, Grass Seeds, &c. &c- &c.; and also from Glas- ‘dozen, and some very superior White Mustard yao 








gow, Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White moss. - 
and White Provence roses. The trade supplied on the mast medicine, mis tf 
reasonable terms, and all orders by mail or otherwise, will be | ’ . 
punctually attended to. _ SMITH & HOGG, . MAE AG, OF beat GRAPE. ted 
Feb. 9, 1832. tf No. 388 Broadway, N. Y. The subscribers have just received from Philadel- 
= , es phia a number of copies of « Tbe American Man- 
" . : a4 uel of the Grape Vine, und the art of making 
J tet a parr! ae een ana | Wine, including an account of 62 species of Vines, 
ee a ‘)~ | With nearly 300 varieties, an acecunt of the principal Vives 





MENT, Broadway, near 13th-Street,and at | : eee : 
. 7 | American and foreign ; properties and uses of Wines an 

G m=» Harlem. For sale, a constant supply of fresh Grapes ; cultivation of Vines iu America ; a 1d the art to make 

arden Seeds, raised at the above establishment, and put up | aW; ith 8 wood cuts—by C. 8. Rafi °c, A. M 
for the south k lsewhere, on the best terms to | £000 "nes ry U.S. Rafinesque, A. & 

the southera market, or elsewhere, on the ms (0 'P. H. D. Professor of Natural History, Practical and Medi- 
suit purchasers, wholesale and retail; also Fruit Trees, Flow- | pe at &c. in Philadelphia; Mem * of cos 
ering Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants, all of the best sorts. | eatatien ot inten and Europe ‘ke Let every Farmer drink 
Orders by Mail or otherwise will be punetually attended to. | his own Wine.” Price 25 —_. 

March, 183). MICHAEL FLOY. | Sod : i 
~ 2 ping | A distinguished horticulturist observes on the work— “ [ 
| have read almost every work onthe snbject for many yerrs, 
ijand nothing has pleased me more than this little “ Multum in 





AVID C. NORTON will be happy to sup- 








ply any who may want Plum Trees of good | ping,” G. THROBURN & SONS 
kinds, from his Nursery at Lansingburgh, which : 67 Libet _eseet 
will be found a choice collection of Forest Trees, | i 
and also many excellent. Fruit Trees. Jan 31. ROSES, DAHLIAS, STRAWBERRIES, & .QUICKS* 
FREEBORN & HITCHCOCK. 183 FRONT STN. Y. | The Proprietors of the Albany Nursery have 
“ia onan BE . printed a classification of 140 of their finest rose t 


he subscribers | according to color, to enable purchasers to selec 
have constan- | avaricty with certainty and economy, with cha- 
tly on hand an ex- racters denoting the size of the flower, habit, and priccs 


tensive assortment | ‘This may be seen at Thorburn & Sons seed store, and at 550 


of agrilcutural im- | Broadway. 
plements, of the ‘They have imported and propagated many varieties of the 
mostapprovedcou- ¢.4.¢ double Daulias, which will be in flower in all August 
struction, embrac: |and September. They offer, from this date forward, plants 
—s. rape mer | of the Methven Strawberry, at $2.50 per hundred, 47 of those 
, ee ety OF Flousnss | beri ; sighed a pound, and the largest measure 44 in- 
oe Hoes, Cultivators, Hoes, Fanning Bille, | Serres oo ley hans theo at $5 Bae thousand, cages 
a. Ba we also Shares, Landsides and Mould boards, | quicks of the honey locust Gledilschia triacanthos) for hedges 
; a . tee Op ee use. Dealers are supplied ata liberal two years old, and fit for transplanting. Specimens of the 
en inds of Castings of the first quality made 10. (14g may be seen atthe Nursery, and at the Murray Hill 



















fder. ; 
| Nursery, New-York. 
. iG | “Orders may be sent by mail, orto G. Thorburn & Son:, 
BOOK & JOB PRINTING, deci U, Cok, BUEL & WILBON. 


Executed a the Office of the New-York: Farmer. ~°Sthany Nursery, July 15, 1831. 12m ° 
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GREENWICH FLOWER GARDEN, 
CORNER OF 
Carmine and Bedford Streets, 
Srep Srore, at No. 37, Nassau-STrReEv. 


D. KENNEY & O'ROURKE, Gardeners, Seedsmen and 
Florists have improved this extensive collection, by the intro- 
duction of many rare foreign and domestic Seeds. Bulbous 
Roots, annually imported: Greenhouse and Herbaceous 
Plants: Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Grape, 
Raspberry and Strawberry Vines, Currants and Gooseberries 
ef the most approved varicties, Ro-e Bushes raisedfrom tbe 
steck, to which wasawarded a premium by the New York 
liorticultural Society. Garden tools and mats, Oatmeal, Split 
Peas, Grass and Bird Seeds. 

Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners. 





FRESH GARDEN SEEDs. 

The subscriber has just reecived by late arriva!s 
fron ENGLAND and FRANCE, an extensive 
collection of Garden, Ficid aud Flower Seeds—a 

muug the former are the frst sorts of Cabbage Seeds, as Early 
York, Early May, Battersea, Sugarloaf,Xc.; White and purple 
Cape Brocoli; Early and late Cauliflowers; many varieties 
of Early Peas, Beans, Early Frame Radish, Early Lettuce, 
and in short, with the addition of the various sorts of seeds, 
grown especiall7 for the subscriber in our own country, ren- 
ders his assortment full and cumplete, are the growth of 1831, 
and of such quality as he can without fear, warrant. To those 
making Hot Beds, nothing is more essential than vigorous 
fresh seeds, anc as the season for this business is at hand, he 
invites ealls. 

Also, garden tools, books on gardening, agriculture, horti- 
culture, floriculture, &c. ; also, a Manual, containing inform- 
ation respecting the growth of the Mulberry Tree with suita 
ble dircctions forthe culture of Silk-—in three parts, with col- 
ored engravings. By John Cobb, A. M. ; published by 
direction of His Excellency Gov. Lincoln, agreeable to a re- 
solve of the Legislature of Massachusetts. Price 50 cents. 

W. THORBURN’S Seed Store, 

347 N. Market-st. (opposite the Post Office.) 

N. B. Catalogues may be had at the Store or sent for by 
mail, (letters post paid) and will be forwarded as directed. 

a7 Subscriptions and advertisementsreceived fur the New- 
York Farmer.—.4/bany, March 3, 1832. 15m 





NEW-YORK FARMER AND HORTICULTURAL 
REPOSITORY, devoted to Practical Husbandry and Gar- 
dening,and embracing the most important information in the 
sciences intimately connected with rural pursuits.—The work 
contains reviews ofthe standard and latest publications on 
Agriculture, Horticulture, and Domesic Economy, commu- 
nications trom practical farmers and gardeners, a weekly re- 
port of the state of the grain, vegetable and beef market in 
the cities of New-York, Boston, Albany, &c., engravings and 
wood cuts of varioas improved, machinery, farming imple- 
ments, Objects in Natural History, birds, insects, extraordi- 
nary fine cattle, sheep andswine. Proceedings of the New- 
York State Agricultural Society, and Horticultural Societies 
thoughout the country, and every species of agricultural intel- 
ligence will be faithfully recorded. 

‘The NewYork Farmer is published weckly in Albany and 
N. York, on an imperial sheet,of sixteen pages in the octavo 
form on good paper with fair type, at $3 ayear. The adver. 
tising department offers general advantages, particularly 
to those who wish to dispose of real estate, stock, or any 
thing relating to the business of farmers and gardeners, ‘The 
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Street, Albany,at which places subscriptions and advertisements 
will also be recieved. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Notices of Brazil in 1828 and 1829. By the Rev. R 
Warsu, LL.D. M.R.I.A. Author of ‘A Jour- 
ney from Constantinople,’ §c., §c:, &c. In two 
volumes 12 mo. pages 290 and 299. Boston, Rich- 
ardson, Lord and Holbrook ; New-York, G. & C. 
&H. Carvill, and H. C. Sleight; Philadelphia, 
Cary and Hart. 1831. 

CONTINUED. 

As the attention of our genera! government has been 
drawn, particularly by Dr. Perrine, United States 
Consul at Campeachy, to the importance of acclima- 
ting tropical plants in Florida, the following may serve 
as an additional encouragement, since the iattitude of 
the southern part of Brazil corresponds with that of 








Florida. 

‘Before we set out, our indolentjragged, but intelli- 
gent host, pointed out to mea plant which was grow- 
ing ina miarsliy spot not far from the rancho. This 
was the ticu palm, (dartris acanthocarpos), which the 
Brazilians are »eginning to use as a substitute for hémp 
and flax. ‘The leafis long and excecdingly fibrous, 
covered with small spines. When bent in the middle 
the tibs of the leaf, which are very brittle, crack and 
separate ; the ends are then drawn down at cach side, 
and leave a series of strong fibres of the best quality 
behind them, which are very applicable to the pur- 
poses of manufacture. The tree is fifteen or twenty 
feet high, and the stem as thick as the wrist, divided 
into joints, with a circle of spines round each. It 
yields also an acid fruit, which grows in clusters on the 
simmit of the stem. It consists of a stone covered 
over with a pulp, and enclosed in a purple skin, so that 
it is very like a bunch of purple grapes. - ‘The trait is 
cooling and agreeable on a fot day, and is sometimes 
made into vinegar. ‘The stone exactly resembles a 
cocoa nutin minature, and contains a kernel within 
also. Itis sold in the streets of Rio, and called cocoa 
titau. The Brazilians expect to find it 4 substitute for 
tlax and hemp.’ 

The atfairs and prospects of Brazil improved and 
brightened on the royal family of Portugal being diiv- 
en from thence, and taking up their residence on this 
side of the Atlantic. Ina monarchial government, 
conferring titles on distinguished farmers is by nu 
means bad policy, provided their distinctions do not 
jacrease their expenses, which Mr. W. infoims was 
the case in Brazil, beyond the income of the knighted 


farmers. 

‘There are many such enterprising agriculturists 
now in aétivity in the country, among the native Bra- 
zilians, whom the late king and the present Emperor 
have most judiciously ennobled; ccnceiving that the 
higltest honors should be conferred on the best bene- 
factor of mankind. The proprietor of this place is one 
of the most distinguished; he was cieated a baron by 
Doni Juhn, anda marquez by Dom Pedro. ‘This en- 
nobling of farmers,-which { have heard Europeans 
laugh at, and called a prostitution of title, appear to me 
to be highly proper and praiseworthy. In the present 
state of suciety in this conntry, the agriculturist is the 
promoter of its best intérests ; and he who causes a 


blade of esculent matter to grow where it did -not be- 
fore, deserves and ought to be rewarded by such hon- 
or and distinction, as the government can confer upon 
him ; not only as a remuneratian for his deserts, but 
as an encouragentent for others to follow his example. 
The highest nobility in Europe do now, and those of 
Brazil will hereafter, date their distinctionsfrom the la- 
bors of their ancestors in the field; butinthe eye of rea- 
son and religion,my friend, which is the most estimable 
title—that derived from the destruction of human life, 
or that from its preservation—from him who wasted 
populous places, or from him who planted populous 








places in a waste ?’ 
The following Is a good description of a hand ma- 
chine which was seen some 30 or 40 years ago, at al- 














most every farm house on Long Island, and we suppose 
in other parts of this and the New England States. It 
was used in pounding Indian corn into samp. The 
Brazilian method is slower in operatiun, but less labo 

ricus: ‘The mortars used by our fathers was often, if 


not generally, of wood. 

‘Among the aids ot industry about this fazenda, 
the old gentleman hada very rude and primitive ma- 
chine for grinding or rather pounding milho. The 
grain was previously steeped in water, and then thrown 
into a large stone mortar the site of a churn. Over 
this was a long and heavy beam of wood, supported 
near the centre by the fulcrum of a high post ; at one 
end was a pole shod with iron, at right angles with the 
beam; at the other a large trough. Into this trough, 
a stream of water conducted from a hiil, fellout of a 
long spout. When the trough was filled, the beam at 
that end descended, till the inclined position caused 
the water again to run out, and then it recovered its 
horizontality ; and the iron shod pole, at the vther end 
descended into the mortar, where a negro sat beside it, 
to throw in grain and push it under the point. This 
most clumsy and inefficient machine was exceedingly 
slow in its operations. A great quantity of water, 
which at sometimes in the year is very precarious, was 
unnecessarily expended,and the man’s labor was nearly 
lost the whole day in watching its slow operations.— 
Yet this is the only implement for pounding mandioca 
and milho, the two great essentials of life in this coun- 
try, and it is the effects of slavery. Several attempts 
were made at Rio to introduce machines to abridge 
manual labor, particularly at the custom house; but 
as this would enable them to dispense with the hire of 
slaves for the same purpose, it was resisted and discour - 
aged by all the proprietors. The same feeling exists 
in the country, where they are sometimes at a lass ta 
find employment for their numerous black establish- 


ments.’ 
The following may serve as a specimen of the many 


singular and dangerous objects in »atural history, 


abounding in South America. 

‘When setting ovt in the morning, I perceived a 
large wound in the Neck of my horse, from whence is- 
sued a stream atblood. Alarmed, lest he should have 
been stabbed, or wounded maliciously, so as to disa- 
ble him fiom proceeding, I enquired into the cause, 
and Patricio informed me it was occasioned by the 
This is a large bat, which, like the devil 
When a 


morcego. 
of Surinam, attacks both man and beast. 
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many arid continued extracts, which we make from 
this work. The ant abounds numerously in hot eli- 
mates—in Africa as well as in South America, 

* But the circumstance that most attracted my at- 
tention was the ant-hills. These were conical mounds 
of clay, raised by the industry of their inhabitants to 
the blood through the aperture they make, they keep| the heigitt of ten or twelve feet ; I rode close to sev- 
waving their sooty wings over their victim, to lull him eral which were considerably higher than my head 
to a death-like repose, from which he never awakes ;| 0% horseback, and nine or ten feet in circumference. 
and in the morning he is found lifeless, and the floor| The exterior coat is a yellow hard clay, but om mak- 
covered with pools of coagulated blood, disgorged by | "5 @ perpendicular section, the inside is found to be 
the vampyre when full,toenable him to extract the last | divided by a namber of horizontal floors, or Stories, of 
drop of the vital current. They sometimes grow to| a hard black earth, in thin plates, shining sometimes 
the size of pigeons. One of these horrid animals had | like japan ware. ‘These are inhabited by myriads of 
attached itself to the throat of my horse when he stood | large brown ants, who are capable of exuding a viscid 
in a shed, and clasping his neck.with its broad sooty | fluid, which tempers the clay te ibe moisture neces- 
wings, had continued to suck till it fell off gorged with | sary to form those floors. Some species make cover- 
blood ; and if not timely driven away, might have left; ed ways in this manner, and I have scen tubes, or 
him dead in the morning. They reckon in Brazil no| tunnels, of a considerable length, by which they pass 


party under Cabeca da Vacea were exploritig the 
sources of the Paraguay,in the year 1543,they attack- 
ed him in the night and seized on his toe ; he awoke 
and found his leg numb and cold, and his bed full of 
blood ; they at the same time ate off the teats of six 
sows. They fix on the thumbs or great toes of men ; 
and the rumor ef the country is, that while they suck 





less than eighteen kinds of morcego, nine of which are 


voracious blood-suckers.’ 

The interesting book of our author often abounds 
with expressions of admiration at the luxuriance, beau- 
ty, and variety of vegetation in Brazil. 
some of the trees as 400 feet in height. 


* Among the trees which here attracted our attention | 
were the different species of bamboo, some of whieh! 


Were of enormous size, and some of singular beauty, 
Of the first kind were many which measured two feet 
in circumference, sending out large lateral branches, 
and so tall as to resemble forest trees. Others of equal 
magnitude, without any branches, shot outa single 
stem, divided into regular joints, smooth and tapering 
to a point, till they attained to en immense height.— 
Some were not so thick, but ran up till they became 
so slender, that they bent down, gredually tapering to 
a very fine point, as thin as a horse-hair, and waving 
across the road like long fishing rods. I cut one of them 
which had shot up from the valley below, aboat the 
middle, where it is not quite so thick as my wrist. Af- 
ter carryifg it for some time in my hand, where it 
felt lighterthana cart-whip, I laid it along the road, 
and measured its length, when I found if fifteen yards 
long, so that the entire plant must have been ninety 
feet, tapering and polished the whole way with the 
most exquisite finish. A fourth species was smaller 
than the rest, and threw out from the joints a variety 
of stems, as thin as catgut, and from the points, at the 
extremities, issued forth loug lanceolate leaves; this 
was so prolific, that it covered the whole surface of the 
forest, climbing to the tops of the highest trees, and 


clothing them with the most exquisite verdure. As_| 
we rode along the side of a glen, this plant had some- | 
tumes covered the apposite face, where it ran from tree | 


to,tree, till the whole sloping surface was covered with 
a level uniform curtain of the richest drapery. This 
vegetable substance Is highly useful to the people s it 
is called capim do mato, or grass of the thicket.— 
Whenever a company stopt at » rancho, near 
where it is[found, the negroes are semoff to cut it, 
and it affords tothe horses and mules the most rich 
and succulent provender; and to the cattle in the 
_neighborhood, a supply of green and wholesome fod- 
der at a}l seasons.’ 


We hope our readers will not be wearv of the 


He speaks of! like a flight of locusts. 


| and repass, anseen, from one habitation to another, 
| for a considerable distance. 
| * They sometimes migrate, and their progress is at- 
| tended with extraordinary circumstances ; they ther 
| go straight forward, devouring every thing in their way 
A garden near Rio obstracted 
| their line of march; they found a stick accidentally 
| lying across a deep ditch of water; which they used as 
a bridge, and continued to pour in such myriads by 
| this passage, that ina few hours the garden was full of 
| them, and everything green disappeared. From hence 
| they proceeded on, till they met the house of Mr. 
Westyn, the Swedish charge d’affaires, and they made 
their way through it. He told me he was suddenly 
awoke in the night by a horrid sensation; and on 
jumping from the bed, he found , himself covered with 
these insects, whose crawling and biting had awoke 
him. The whole house was full of them. Impelled 
by some extraordiaary instinct, they continved to ad- 
vance till the whole body passed through, and the next 
morning there was ret one to be seen. Jn their pro- 
gress they devoured every other insect. Spiders, 
cock-roaches, flies, amd every simliar thing of the 
kind that infested the house, became their prey, 
and when they disappeared, all other insects 
disappeared along with them. 1 have seen them fre- 
quently take up their abode in a large bamboo, and 
evely joint of the long cylinder was a separate colony 
swarming with an ant population.’ 

——————————— 

AGRICULTURE. 

An Address to the Essex Agricultural Society, deliv- 
ered at Andover, Massachusetts, 29th Sept. 1831, 
at their annual Cattle Show. By Henry Cor- 
MAN. Published by the'request of the Society. 
1832. 

The author of this address is, we believe, a clergy- 
man, and has, he very recently informs us, purchased 
a farm, intending to follow the plough for the restora- 
tion of health. The address itself fally establishes his 
claim to a practical farmer, without any further experi- 
ence; but before making any extracts illustrative of 
the valuable practical nature of the address, we would 
embrace this opportunity to express our dissent from 
| the following introductory expression. ‘ Agriculiurey 
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says Mr. ©., ‘has little concern with rhetorical flour- 
ishes.’ Mr. C. means by this, that an agricultural ad- 
dress should consist of plain matters of ‘ fact, and the 
results of well conducted experiments’. This senti- 
ment is as erroneous as it is general—yea, indeed to- 
tally wrong, but, we grant, universally received. We 
consider an assemblage of farmers’ convened at an an- 
niversary of their association, to be benefited ty the 
orator, in proportion as they are brought under the in- 
fluence and sway of real clogquence—in the very pro- 
portion that excitement is produced. We do not sup- 
“pose, neither docs any one else, who comprehends our 
views, that mere ‘ rhetorical flourishes’ will produce 
this effect, but that it is the power of oratory which 
makes us feel the force of truth, of obligation, of re- 
sponsibility, and which arouses the whole soul for the 
attaiament of those objects so beautifully, and so na- 
turally placed before us by the speaker. The occa- 
sion of an agricultural anniversary affords an appro- 
priate opportunity for the display of eloquence in 
the presentation of subjects connected with the pros- 
perity and vital interest of the nation, with the beau- 
ties and wonders of nature,and with the moral and in- 
tellectual condition of man. The desideratum in any 
community is not the promulgation of truths, but an 
excitement respecting them. ‘ Determined principles, 
plain matters of fact, and the results of well conduct- 
ed experiments,’ are productive of good, in proportion 
as their importance is set forth in the beauties and 
force of speech and oratory—in proportion as an au- 
dience is stimulated to make personal avails of bene- 
fits to be derived from the truths uttered by the speak- 
er. One orator may, in representing the agricultural 
condition of our country, arouse every noble and pa- 
triotic emotion in the human breast; and in giving an 
improved method of boiling a potatoe, may show its 
importance on health in such a manner as to make ev- 
ery hearer feel under moral obligations to adopt it— 
another may state the same, or more important, ‘ mat- 
ters of facts,’ and yet no effect is produced. It is 
quite a mistaken impression, therefore, that a detail of 
practical operations, or of experiments forms the grand 
requisite of an address ona public occasion. We hope 
a revolution will take place—that the field of thought 
will be enlarged—that talents of high ordey will not be 
confined to time and manner of sowing and planting— 
that farmers will not have so contracted and unworthy 
views of their profession as to consider true eloquence 
inappropriate, in an address to the almoners of the 
world. 

We make these remarks, not that Mr. C’s produc- 
tion does not come to the standard of ‘ rhetorical flour- 
ash’ which farmers themselves have fixed ; but because 
ave belieye Mr. C. will see the force of them—not that 
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he is dull, for the style is easy, the matter useful, and 






the sentiments correct. 
Practical farmers cannot but be pleased with the fal- 
lowing extracts. 


* Cultivation increases the products of the land. 
The more products, the more stock ; the more stock, 
the more manure , and land in general, under generous 
cultivation and a frugal management of its product and 
manure, is capable not only of maintaining but increas- 
ing its own fertility. The great law of divine provi- 
dence holds in this as in other cases, the more you do, 
the more you can do; to him that hath shall more be 
given. ‘The late Col. Taylor of Virginia, one of the 
most distingnished farmers in the country, could at 
one time scarcely manure five acres of his land; but 
in eighteen years he so increased the products of ‘his 
farm as to be able to manure one hundred and fifty 
from the resources of the farm itself. This improve- 
ment was chiefly effected by the extended cultivation 
of Indian corn and a most careful application of the 
fodder or offal.—Cultivate your farm to the extent of 
your power of manuring and keeping it clean; and 
the power of manuring may by judicious management 
be increased to an almost indefinite extent. Land 
which, when it is manured, will not more than pay for 
the labor of cultivation, should be abandoned. 

‘By fermentation,’ says Curwen, ‘ dung is reduced 
to one half its bulk and its quality is reduced in great- 
er proportion. The evaporation from dung is five 
times as much as from earth, and is equal on the sur- 
face of an acre to 5000 pounds per hour,’and this is 
losing its most valuable gases. By making use of 
dung in its freshest state, the farmer may extend his 
cropping to one third more land with the same quanti- 
ty of manure.’ 

After giving some excellent remarks on manure, he 
makes the following very just ones, from not practis- 
ing which, many a farmer has experienced poverty 


and avant. 

‘English Hay is considered among us as ‘the 
great crop. ‘The average yield cannot be rated at 
more than one toa and a half to the acre; aton in 
the opinion of many farmers would be a more accur- 
ateestimate. This, at the prices which it has borne 
for several years past, can hardly be considered a 
valuable crop. It is the crop on which most of our 
farmers in the neighborhood of large towns depend f.r 
obtaining ready money. But the sale of hay from a 
farm is subject to serious abatements. For every ton 
of hay sold from the farm, in order to preserve its fer- 
tility, the farmer should return a cord of manure. This 
delivered atthe farm cannot be rated at less than two 
dollars. To this you are to add the expense of mar- 
keting the hay, which in any situation is at least a do]- 
lar. A ton of hay then consumed on the farm is 
worth three dollars more than if sold from the place ; 
i. e, if it bring only ten dollars in the market, and by 
any mode of consuming it upon his place, the farmer 
can realize that amount from it at home, he may con- 
sider it worth thirteen dollars on the farm and ten dol- 
lars carried from the place ; or to state the case dif- 
ferently, it is better for the farmer to use it at home if 
he can there make it worih seven dollars per ton to 
him, than to convey it any considerable distance to 





market and obtain ten for it, At this rate however, 
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and I can see no fallacy in the calculation, hay at pres- 
ent prices and yielding one, or one and a half ton to 
the acre is not a profitable crop. Indecd, unless 
where there are extraordinary resources for obtaining 
manure, such as on the sea shore or in the vicinity of 
bog mud, the salc of hay must be considered as a 
wasteful kind of husbandry. It is properly speaking, 
in many, killing the hen that lays the golden egg.’ 

‘ Next, let us compare the value of hay with other 
crops for the feeding of stock. Anacre of hay yields 
one ton and a half of vegetable food ; an acre of car- 
rots or Swedish turnips will yield from ten to twenty 
tons ; say fifteen tons, which is by no means an exag- 
gerated estimate. Crops at the rate of twenty-five 
tons of carrots, and twenty-two of Swedish turnips to 
the acre have been raised among us, and much larger 
crops than these are upon record.’ 

* By an experiment, it has been ascertained that 
three working horses fifteen and a half hands high, 
consumed at the rate of two hundred and twenty four 
pounds of hay per week, or five tons one thousand 
five hundred and forty eight pounds of hay per year, 
besides twelve gallons of oats each per week, or seven- 
ty-cight bushels by the year. An upworked horse 
consumed at the rate of four and one quarter tons of 
hay by the year. The produce therefore of nearly 
six acres of Jand in this mode of feeding is necessary 
to support a working horse by the year; but half an 
acre of carrots at six hundred bushels to the acre with 
the addition of chopped straw will, while the season 
for their uses lasts, do it as well if not better. These 
things do aot admit of doubt; they have been subjects 
ef accurate trial. It is believed that the value of a 
bushel of Indian cornin straw and meal will keep a 
healthy horse in good condition for work a week. An 
acre of Indian corn, which yields sixty bushels, will be 
ample for the support of a horse through the year.— 
Now it is for the farmer to consider, whether it be bet- 
ter to maintain his horse upon the produce of half an 
acre of carrots, which can be cultivated at an expense 
not greatly exceeding the expense of half an acre of 
potatoes, or upon half «n acre of ruta baga, which 
can be raised as a second crop at a less expense that 
potatoes, or upon the grain produce of an acre of In- 
dian corn, or on the other hand, upon the produce of 
six acres in hay and grain ; for six acres will hardly 
do more than to yield nearly six tons of hay and sev- 
enty eight bushels of oats. The same economy might 
be as successfully introduced into the feeding of neat 
eattle. I haye known a yoke of oxen engaged in the 
ordinary labor of a farm, to be kept three months in 


mends itself to the refined taste, and to the heart of 
every good man. 


‘Agriculture cannot be looked to as a source of 
wealth; but money is far from being one of the great- 
est goods in life. Its profits under the most favored 
circumstances must be small, and can only be secured 
by hard labor, persevering industry, and extreme fru- 
gality. Yet the situation of every sober and diligent 
farmer in our country, may always be one of substan- 
tial independence. A comfortable dwelling, a suffi- 
ciency of wholesome food, and good clothing, the 
means of rearing a family, the opportunity of procur- 
ing the best education for his children, the power of 
gradually improving his property and condition, and of 
accumulating some humble resources against the time 
of old age and sickness, and above all the quiet ang 
the comforts and endearments of home, and the per- 
fect enjoyment of his religious rights and privileges, 
are blessings as much within the reach of the industri- 
ous and honest farmer of New-England as of the rich- 
est man in the world, and are sufficient to satisfy any 
but an inordinate avarice and ambition. The farm- 
er’s gains are honest gains. What he gets, he gets 
not at the expense of suffering or loss to others, but as 
the lawful fruits of his own industry and toil. He 
above all others should be a religious man; for the 
fruits which he gathers seem to be poured at once in- 
rto his Jap from the divine bounty ; and the various 
domestic animals, which depend on his care, and are 
to be daily fed from his hand, remind him that he is 
the almoner ef a merciful and kind Providence. Ey- 
ery operation of husbandry, with all its beautiful and 
miraculous results admonishes the thoughtful mind of 
that unseen but omnipresent and beneficient agency on 
which all creatures subsist ; andwhich is every where 
diffusing life, and happiness, and good. The flowers 
of the field in their splendor and beauty, the birds of 
the air, who, though they have no store-house, nor 
barn, are fed by a paternal kindness, the invigorating 
sunshine, and the fertilizing rain, the fields glistening 
with the enriching dew or yellow with the ripening 
harvest, and the cattle upon a thousand hills, all speak 
to the husbandman, of God, in tones which find their 
way at once to the feeling and pious bosom. Let his 
heart and life pour forth a grateful response. In the 
exercise of an honest industry, who can feel a juster 
claim to the peaceful enjoyment of its bountiful re- 
turns! The possession of these gifts of the divine 
goodness should remind him of his duty to those whom 
it gives him the power and privilege to succor and re- 





winter in good working condition upon one bushel of 
Indian meal and about twenty five cents worth of 
straw per week ; and my own team has never been in | 
better condition both for appearance and labor, than | 
‘when fed wholly upon a liberal supply of ruta baga | 
and the coarsest fodder. But it has been ascertained 
‘by accurate measurement that an unworked ox put up | 
on good old hay consumed at the rate of thirty three | 
pounds per day or two hundred and thiity one pounds 
per week, which is upwards of six tons a year of two 
thousand Pounds to the ton. There must then be a 
great saving between feeding.in the way referred to or 
upon English hay; and English hay alone in any 
quantity withqut grain or vegetables is not sufficient 
for any hard working animal.’ 


The following beautifiyl and chaste paragraph com- 








lieve. When the peace and contentment and comfort, 
which reign in his habitation, are thus enjoyed in 
charity to his fellow men and in humble piety to God, 
this earth presents no condition more pirivileged and 


enviable.’ 


We hope Mr. C, will not forget his promise to be- 
comea frequent contributor to our columns. 


‘Training Cattle. 

; On a stump or substantial post, fasten a pole witha 
pin, in such manner the pole wil! turn round as ona 
pivot. The pole may be some twenty feet long, and 
ought to be from the ground the height of the yoke when 
on the steer, fix the end of the pole similar to the end of 


a yoke, and then yoke the steer in it. By reversing 
the position of the steers, one may be yoked at each 
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end of the pole at the sametime. They will soon get 
so as to travel round the post or stump together. If it 
is feared the steer may injure himself by twisting round 
the end of the pole, this may easily be prevented, by 
mortising in a small bar at the end of the pole. After 
they are yoked in the pole let them remain a day or 
two, troubling them no farther than to feed them.— 
After they have ceased to make efforts to extricate 
themselves from the pole, and will travel round quietly 
with it, yoke them together, and there will be no dif- 
ficulty in using them behind a well-trained yoke of ox- 
en. While yoked to the pole it is well to familiarize 
them, by rubbing and handling them, that they may 
learn to be approached without the fear of being in- 
jured. 

In breaking cattle to the yoke, the first requisite, is, | 
to impress them with the conviction, that they are per- | 
fectly subjected to our control, and that all their efforts 
to extricate themselves from it are unavailing. What 
is to be avoided particularly, is, to prevent them from 
learning to ‘‘turn the yoke,” from becoming sullen, 
and lying down, and from the habit of running away. 
Now it does appear to me, that the above mode, of 
first handling them, is eminently caleulated to prevent 
them from acquiring either of the above vices. It is 
further recommended in this, that they are habituated 
to confinement, without the posibiljty of injuring them- 
selves, and all the necessity of whipping and beating 
them, in the first handling, is entirely superseded.—| 
One thing to be especially avoided with young cattle, 
is, AOt UpeR ary consideration to overtask them.—| 
Should the above be the means of preventing a single | 
scene of inhuman beating of young steers, for turning | 
themselves in the yoke, or of beating them when they | 
get sullen and lie down, or of twisting their tails to| 
make them get up, it will be ample compensation for 
the trouble of one who subscribes himself, A Frirexp 
AND Apmirer or Goop Oxen.—American Farmer. 











| 
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Bone-Dust as a Manure for Grain. 


The exportation of bones from Germany to Eng- 
land, constitutes a singular epoch in the annals of com- 
merce. Myriads of tons have been already exported 
without glutting the market, or causing a cessation of, 
the demand. In the vicinity of the North Sea, mills | 
have been erected to pulverise them. This bone pow- 
der, or bone dust, was long ago exclusively applied to 
the purposes of hot-houses by German horticulturists ; 
but, the English emboldened by their riches, have ex- 
tended its use to general objects of agriculture, and 
fertalize by these expensive means, their cold, humid, 
and poorest land—bringing them into the highest state 
of cultivation. 

There is consequently, a proyerb, that, ‘‘ one ton of 
German bone-dust saves the importation of ten tons of 
German corn.”’ As Malta formerly covered her naked 
rocks with foreign soil, so does England now fertalize 
her clay and sandy heaths with German bones. Near 
the sea shore, even the church yards are robbed of 
their venerable relics, which is only ironically excused | 
by rendering the German bone trade popular. An! 
agriculturist having instituted some experiments to test 
the effects of this manure, obtained the following re- 
sults—1ist. That in respect to the quantity of the corn, 
it effects a change as 7 to 5; in respect to quality as| 
5 to 4; in regard to the durability of the energy of the | 
soil as 3 to 2, | 








SS ——_ 

It likewise yields the following collateral advanta” 
ges—lIst. It destroys weeds: 2d, It diminishes the 
necessity of suffering the land to lay fallow: 3d. This 
concentrated manure or substitute for manure, is more 
easy of conveyance, less laborious to spread, and can 
with facility be applied to the steepest vineyards or 
other inaccessible lands, either in mountainous coun- 
tries or in wet meadow land: 4th. It renders agri- 
culture practicable without cattle, breeding, © graiz- 
ing, &c. 

a iE A OS CD 
HORTICULTURE. 

The following article is taken from a little work, 
published at the office of the New-York Farmer, enti- 
tled ‘ The Fragaria; or Description of the most im- 
proved Varieties of Strawberries and Raspberries 
cultivated in Great Britain andthe United States : 


with Directions for their Culture.’ 


Raspberry—Rubus. 

Class and Order.—In the Linnzan arrangement it 
belongs to the class Icosandria, having many, frequent- 
ly 20, stamens attached to the calyx ; and to the Order, 
Polygynia, having more than 10 styles or sessile stig- 
mas, 

Species.—Pro. Eaton gives the following, Rubus 
ideus, R. strigosus, R. odoratus, R. occidentalis. 

Varieties.—Not as much attention has been given 
to originating new varieties of the raspberry as of the 
strawberry. Linpwey gives the following as the prin- 
cipal and best that are cultivated in England:—1. 
Antwerp, Double Bearing Yellow ; 2. Antwerp, Late 
Bearing; 3. Antwerp, Red; 4. Antwerp, Yellow ; 
5. Barnet, Cornewall’s Red ; 6. Cane, Brentford ; 7. 
Cane, Red, Smeoth Cane ; 8. Cane, Rough; 9. Cor- 
nish; 10. Double Bearing, Perpetual Bearing, Sibe- 
rian; 11. Double Bearing; 12. Lord Exmouth; 43. 
Oakhill; 14. Old White ; 15. Prolific, Early ; 16. 
Red Malta; 17. Spring Grove; 18. Superb; 19. 
Taylor’s Paragon, Scarlet Paragon ; 20.- Williams’s 
Preserving ; 21. Wilmot’s Early Red ; 22. Wood- 
ward’s Red Globe. 

A selection of Raspberries for a small Garden. 

5 | Red Antwerp 3 
Cornish 9 | William’s Preserving 20 
Double Bearing 11 | Yellow Antwerp 4 

The wild raspberries growing in various parts of the 
Middle States are cultivated for market, and could be 
doubtless, greatly improved in size and productiveness., 


Soil and Site.—A\most any soil and site are favor- 
able but a light sandy loam, with slight manuring, is 
preferable. The double bearing sorts do not require 
as much sun as the others. They will suceeed in some 
soils and situations, very considerably shaded. 

Culture.—They should be set out in rows four to 
six feet apart, and three feet distant in a row. Some 
however set them singly much nearer in the row. In 
the former case, not more than five or six shoots from | 
each root or stool should be allowed to grow up in one 
season ; in the latter only two or three. The ground 
should be kept free of weeds and of all the dead vines. 
In pruning, about one-third of the length of the new 
sheot is cut off. The vines may be supported by 
stakes or by having the tops tied together. 








Burnet 
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Mode of Propagation.—The general method of| winders. 


propagating is by young suckers in the spring or sum- 
mer; and, if convenient, three to each stool, four or 
five inches apart. A considerable portion of the tops 
should be cut off, when set out, in order to give more 
strength to the wood or vine. New varieties are ob- 
tained from seed, bearing the second season. 


Uses.—The fruit is very grateful to most palates in 
its native state, and with addition of sugar, or of sugar 
and milk or cream, the flavor is very much improved. 
It is fragrant, sub-acid, and cooling; allays heat and 
thirst. It is used in distilling, to make a cordial spirit- 
ous liquor. The raspberry does not undergo the ace- 
tous fermentation in the stomach, and is recommended 
to gouty and rheumatic patients. It is also used as 
preserves or sweetmeats. 

Description.—-The Rubus ideus,from which the prin- 
cipal English varieties are obtained is deciduous, fruit 
bearing, having white flowers ; the stems are suffruti- 
cose, from 4'to 10 feet high ; biennial in duration, but 
the root is perennial ; the leaves quinate-pinnate ; the 
flowers in panicles from the extremity of the present 
year’s shoots, appearing in April and May, the fruit of 
the wild plant is red. 


RURAL EOONOMY. 





Silkk Manufacture of Great Britain. 

The silk manufacture was introduced into England 
in the 15th century , its early progress was however, 
far from being rapid. The silk throwsters of the me- 
tropolis were united in a fellowship in 1562, and incor- 
porated in 1629; and in 1666 they had no fewer than 
40,000 individuals in their employment. 


The revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, in 1685, drove about 
50,000 refugees to England, of whom those who had 
been engaged in the silk manufactures of France, 
established themselves in® Spitalfield, which has con- 
tinued ever since the principal seat of the British man- 
ufacture. At this period foreign silks were freely 
admitted ; but in 1692 the refugees obtained a patent 
giving them an exclusive right to manufacture lus- 
trings and a-la-modes; in 1697 the importation of 
European silks was prohibited; and 1701 the same 
prohibition extended to India silks. In 1719 the fa- 
mous Derby silk mill for preparing thrown or agan- 
zilla silk, was erected by Sir Tho’s Lombe, after mo- 
dels clandestinely obtainc:d in Italy. From this pe- 
riod the magufacture advanced gradually, though 
slowly ; but after 1785 the prevalence of cotton over 
silk, gave it a considerable check: In 1798 the trade 
began to revive, and has made great progress since, 
chiefly owing to the facility with which raw silk can 
be procured from India. 

The. imports of raw and thrown silk into Great Bri- 
tian in 1824, amounted to 1,382,357 Ibs, of which 
1,716,734 were furnished by Italy, and 1,307,300 by 
the East Indies and China; in 1827 they amounted 
to 3,146,926 Ibs. 

It is difficult to form any precise estimate of the 

resent value of the British silk manufactures. Mr. 
ilson, an extensive manufacturer, in his evidence 
before the House of Lords Committee, calculated that 
40,000 hands, whose wages would amount to £350,000 
were employed in throwing silk for the weaver; that 
£300,000 were consumed in soap and dye stuffs used 
in the manu‘acture ; and £265,000 paid to 16,500 
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The number of looms he estimated at 
40,000, affording empluyment to 80,000 persons, 
whose wages would amount to £3,000,000. 

If we include infants and dependents, about 400,000 
mouths will be fed by the silk manufacture, the value 
of which may be estimated yearly at £10,000,000. 

It appears from a parliamentary paper just publish- 
ed, that the quantity of raw and thrown silk for home 
consumption, imported from the 5th of Jan. 1831, 
to the 5th of Dec. 1831, amounted to 4,312,605 Ibs. 
The quantity of European silks and ribbons imported 
in the year 1831, was 148,729 lbs.— Am. Adv. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Gladness of Ni ature. 


Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother Nature laughs around ; 
When even the deep-blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground. 





— ey 


There are notes of joy from the hang bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky ; 
The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 


The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play on the brizht green vale; 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 

And there they roll on the easy gale. 


There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 
There’s smile on the fruit and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh for the brook that runs to the sea. 


And look at the broad faced sun how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 
On the leaping waters and gay young isles, 
Ay, look, and he’li smile thy gloom away. 
W. C. Byranrt. 


The Emerald Isle. 

The annexed general description of the Emerald 
Isle is taken from ‘“‘ Bryan’s Practical View of Ire- 
land ;” a work recently published in London. In 
reading this comprehensive enumeration of the many 
striking advantages possessed by Ireland for all the 
purposes of internal industry and foreign commerce, 
the conclusion irresistibly presents itself to the mind 
that a long continued series of grinding oppressions 
and other kindred measures of bad government could 
alone have prevented that country from attaining a high 
degree of prosperity and importance. The day, how- 
ever, may not be, and we hope is not distant when the 
manifestation of a different spirit and the adoption of 
a true policy will cause the “ fairest gem of the ocean” 
to sparkle in all the lustre of enlarged and enduring 
prosperity.—Baltimore American. 

“The summers in Ireland are the most temperate 
in Europe, the winters the mildest; cattle remain un- 
housed from January to December, The people are 
naturally hardy, easily subsisted, and singularly vigor- 
ous, Jaborious, and intelligent, considering their op- 
portunities. The face of Ireland is singularly pic- 
turesque, yet eminently adapted for all the purposes 
of commerce and communication. By its general le- 
vel no point of land is two thousand feet above the 
plain, and no land in Europe abounds so much in 
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chain of lakes ; in rivers flowing in different directions 
and a perpetual supply of water. 

Ircland might be made a country of water commu- 
nication throughout its whole length and breadth.— 
She has more harbors for ships of the largest size than 
the whole of Europe, the single western coast contain- 
ing, for two hundred miles, but a succession of the 
most magnificent ports. It is the nearest coast to thé 
western world—the course is direct from thence to 
Portugal and Spain—to the Mediterranean—to the 
whele navigation of the immense regions south of Gib- 
ralter—the coast of Ireland is the first made by every 
sail from India, Africa, and America... It has been as- 
certained that before a vessel from the port of Lon- 
don gets out of soundings a vessel from the west of 
Ireland may reach America: Ireland seems by its 
position, by its western harbors, and by the facility of 
communication over every part of its surface, to have 
been actually intended as the great centre of inter- 
course between the old world and new. It is large, 
containing 32,301 square miles ; of all this space, the 
indenting of harbors, arms of the sea, and river mouths, 
are so numerous, that there is not an acre above fifty 
miles from the sea.” 


THE FARMER. 
Thursday, June 21, 1832. 














EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER XXV. 

Narurat Scenery or Atsany.—To a stranger 
who confines his perambulations within the limits of 
the paved streets, Albany presents but few attractions 
of arural nature. Abrupt ravines with banks desti- 
tute of verdure meet his eye in almost every direction. 
- Jf he takes the rail-road, though rapid be the succes- 
sion of objects, yet clay and sand banks, and unbroken 
plains covered with shrub-pine constitute almost the 
entire scenery, until he reaches the summit of the de- 
clivity over-looking the alluvian flats of the Mohawk, 
where stands the city of Schenectady. Should a few 
days of rain succeed his return, bis dislike of Albany, 
so far as rural scenery is concerned, becomes fixed.— 
But if he surmounts the rise of ground beneath which 
lies the greater part of the city, and casts his eye a- 
broad, he discovers an extent and variety of prospect 
that exites curiosity, and a desire to take new positions. 
South, and within a quarter of a mile of the Capitol, is 
Bement’s Cottage Garden. Seated in the rear piazza 
of the Hall, and directing his eye to the right, he will 
look down for some 10 or 12 miles, where the proud 
and all-powerfull Hudson, more complaisant to the rich 
alluvian islands and meadows than to the hills and 
imperishable rocks, condescends to flow in a winding 
coursc. Here the inflated canvass and contending 
Steamers enliven and give interest to the scene. Ta- 
king a wider vision, the cultivated ‘fields, the woods, 
and the far distant blue hills of the eastern declivity af- 
ford arich and extended prospect. To the left are seen 
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the steeples of the churches, the gilded dome of the 
City Hall, and a considerable portion of the city ; and 
beyond these, the Hudson embosomed by cereal de- 
clivities and sylvan hills that disappear, at some 30 or 
40 miles distance, in the azure heavens. 

If our stranger, by this time, is too much under the 
sublime eloquence of nature to regard the gay and 
beautiful flowers, the delicious fruits, and the shady 
promenades, which the Garden affords, he may pass 
the inclosure of the premises, and immediately enter 
a wood of pine, oak and other forest trees. Contin- 
uing his walk for about twenty or thirty rods, he sud- 
denly finds himself on a jutting prominence of a rock, 
directly beneath which is a ravine of 100 feet deep ; 
and at the bottom runsa stream that has just descended 
a most beautiful cascade of 60 fect. The banks and 
the bed of the creek consit entirely of an argillaceous 
rock, which the elements and the stream have worn 
away to this astonishing depth. At the very margin 
of the summit of the rocky banks, stand full grown 
forest trees feebly supported by roots that penetrate 
the crevices, and threating every moment to fall, to 
carry with them huge portions of the rock, and to bury 
in ruin him who has had the curiosity and termerity to 
descend to the hottom. Within the distance of halfa 
mile the water falls at least 100 feet, and the banks, 
varying from 5 to upwards of 100 feet in hight, pre- 
sent one entire mass of rock. The whole scene is wild, 
grand, and beautiful, exhibiting to the lovers of nature 
a greater natural curiosity than any other city of the 
Union can present within its precincts. A few hun- 
dred dollars expended in improving the Cottage Gar- 
den, in clearing away the under brush in the woods, 
in cutting steps to descend the rocks, in erecting seats, 
railing and sylvan temples, and in constructing foun- 
tains and jets d’eau, would, especially when the stream 
was swollen with rains, make it one of the most health- ~ 
ful, delightful, and attracting places of resort, which 
the whole ‘fasionable tour’ presents. 

Leaving the Cottage Garden, and going south you 
come to Mount Hope Garden, owned, but not occaupi- 
ed, by Gen. Soroman Van Rensseracr. Here'the 
prospect is beautiful and extensive—an admirable airy 
situation for a country residence, or for accomodating 
boarders in summer. Continuing on about two miles 
from the city, you arrive at Kittenhaughten hill. At 
this place is a very indifferent house, the grounds are 
poorly cultivated, and unornamented with any kind 
of trees and dowering plants ; and yet the prespeet of 
the river, the city, and the surrounding country, is 
charmingly beautiful. From no position does Albany 
show so advantagequsly—-its whole extent is in view, 
and yet all the uninviting aspects are concealed by the 
intervening vegetation. The water, the cultivated 
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fields, the forests, the different heights and declivities 
of the hills, the city, and the vessels on the river,—all 
enlivened in the full splendur of the sun—make this 
one of the most mellow, varied, and the richest land- 
scapes to be seen along the Hudson. 

There are other beautiful situations on this route, to 
which { was taken by mine accomodating host, but 
time and space, will not, in this letter, permit me to no- 
The more I studied of the natural scenery 
of Albany the greater was my admiration, and the 


tice them. 


stronger my convictions of its susdeptibility of being 
greatly improved by landscape gardening. 
Albany, June 7, 1832. 


Farmens’ Work ror Juty.—Hay & Grain—this 
is a very important month with farmers. Every min- 
ute of time is valuable. In order to sustain the fa- 
tiguing ané exhausting labor of this month, the farmer 
should husband his strength. He should retire early, 
that he may rise before the sun. To obtain good sleep, 
which is so essential to the preservation of strength, he 
should be very regular in all his habits, and none but 
the mildest drinks should be taken—-clear water or with 
the addition of milk or molasses. Very salt meats 
should be avoided, as they together with the perspira- 
tion, cause excessive thirsts. Good sleep, uniform 





appetite, and moderate drinking are necessary in hay- 


ing and harvesting. 
A full supply of able and temperate men, should be 


engaged several weeks before commencing to mow.— 
Every thing requisite to have the work expeditiously 
and well done, should receite eatly attention. The 
hay and grain well cured, and harvested, and timely 
secured, should be a primary object with every farmer. 
And accordingly no pains should be spared to accom- 


plish it. 


If necessary to cart the hay into the barn before it 
ts fully cured, salt should be sprinkled amongst it, as it 
is mowed: and if convenient, layers of dry straw 
should alternate with the hay. Wheat, it is said, should 
be cut before the grain is fully ripe or hard. Some mil- 
lers, however, disapprove of it—think less flour is ob- 


tained. 
Turnips—The next important crop, to which the 


farmer will give his attention, is that of turnips. New 
land of deep black soil is congenial to this vegetable , 
sward having lain sometime in grass is very suitable. 
The ground should be free fien stone, moist rather | 
than dry, Ashes and yard manure are used for tur-| 
nips. ‘The ground should be well prepared by plough-| 
ing and harrowing. Whether sowed in drills or broad- 
cast, they should receive one or two good hoings.— | 
Those who from past experience, have had occasion to | 








apprehend the destruction of their turnips by insects, 
should sow their seeds in beds where the young plunts| 


can be protected ; and at favorable times transplant 
them. A little practice with a dibble will enable a 
person to set out from two to five thousand plants in a 
day. By sowing at different times, young plants can 
be had in succession, for several weeks, to supply the 
places of those that die or get destroyed. 


Diseases or Pescu-Trees.—The grub worm o¢ 
borer so injurious to peach-trees is not killed by a strong 
solution of corrosive sublimate. The best method is 
to examine the roots for a few inches under the surface; 
two or three times, at the season when most liable to 
be injured: With a skarp pointed knife the worms 
miay be detected, and cut out. Tan-bark, put around 
the rvots four or five inclies deep, preserves them.— 
If any one tree shows indications of the yellows, it 
should be immediately cut down or dug up. Soon af- 
ter the trec is attacked by the yellows; several feeble 
— grow out togetlier in varidus parts of the 
imbs. 


Proveuine 1n Straw.—If the plough boy has coi- 
siderable straw not wanted for litter in the yard and 
stables, and not marketable, he should spread it over 
the ground designed to be ploughed but once, and have 
some one to follow the plough and rake it into the fur- 
row. This straw will decompose gradually, and very 
materially benefit the land. 


Curtine Corn Sratks.—It has been ascertained 
by nice experiments that the cutting of top stalks 
when pretty green, diminishes the weight of corn.— 
The full maturity and perfection of a plant, and con- 
sequently of the seed, depends on the continuance and 
healthy state of the leaves. ‘They perform the func- 
tions of the lungs of animals. The sap cannot fully 
elaborate without the aid of the leaves ; .and hence the 
quantity and quality of the fruit are affected by them. 


Acricutturat Sociery.—A convention was held 
at the Court-house in Wayne county, on the 22d ult., 
for the purpose of forming an Agricultural Society in 
that county ; Davin Arne, Jr., chairman, and Hiram 
K. Jerome secretary. A constitution, reported by a 
committee, consisting of Myron Hottey, G. H. Cua- 
pin, Wa. Forp, Tueopore Patrinee, and ANANIAS 
WELEs, was adopted, and the following officers cho- 
sen :— 

Tuomas_ArmtsTronc, President. 
Ananias WE ts, Ist Vice-President. 
Jonat’N Boynron, 2d we 

Hinam K. Jerome, Rec. Secretary. 
Myron Ho tey, Cor. Secretary. 
Wan. H. Apams, Treasurer. 

A committee was appointed to petition the legisla- 
ture in favor of a suitable appropriation of funds for 
the advancement of Agriculture in the several counties 
of the state. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Notices of Brazil in 1828 and 1829. By the Rev. R 
Watsu, LL.D. M.R. 1. A. Author of ‘A Jour- 
ney from Constantinople,’ &c., &c., &c. In two 
volumes 12 mo. pages 290 and 29Y. Boston, Rich- 
ardson, Lord and Holbrook ; New-York, G. & C. 
& H. Carvill, and H. C. Sleight; Philadelphia, 
Cary and Hart. 1831. 

CONCLUDED. 
The following may serve as an instance of the inju- 
diciousness of seeking guld at the expense of agricul- 

The writer is speaking of the town 





tural resources. 
of Villa Rica. 

‘ The sudden and enormous wealth acquired in this 
way, was soon bruited about with great exaggeration; 
people flocked here till the population at one time a- 
mounted to 30,000 persons ; large edifices were ey- 
ery where erected by residemis, and grand hotels for 
the visitors ; and to a stranger, the town really appear- 
ed the nrost opulent in the world. 

‘After some time, however, the source of its opu- 
lence began to fail, the currents brought down but a 
scanty and irregular supply, and the disappointed 
speculators were ruined. A few fortunate adventures 
succeeded in lighting on rich streams, and built fine 
edifices ; and others, equally sanguine, did the same 
by anticipation, and were disappointed. fn the mean 
time the riches on the surface were neglected for the 
imaginary ones they expected from below ; the vege- 
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table soil was destroyed by washing, and the capital, 
which might have converted it into permanent wealth, 
was exhausted in visionary projects ; and the inhabi- 
tants without arable land or means to cultivate it, be- 
came a_nest of beggars, and the town a heap of ruins, 
as infamous for its crimes, as it had been famous for 
its riches. It was filled with needy gamblers in gold; 
their moral habits, like those of all who live at haz- 
ard, were totally depraved; and they became robbers 
and assassins ; scarce a night passed that murders were 
not perpetrated in the streets, and a respectable inhab- 
itant informed me, that all the attrocities detailed in the 
English newspapers in a year, did not equal those per- 
petrated unnoticed in the dark alleys of Villa Rica, By 
degrees, however, these desperadoes were ali absorbed; 
they were either killed off, or they abandoned the 
place, till the population was reduced from thirty to 
seven thousand, at whicl it still remains. This rem- 
nant, taught by experience, are wisely directing their 
attention to other and more profitable objects ; it is 
now a thriving and industrious place, and has changed 
its ill-omened and ill-applied name for that of another.’ 

We again find three more paragraphs on vegetation; 
which we wish to lay before our readers. 

‘ Onthe hill opposite the rancho Was a magnificient 
bombax in blcssom. {t was of immense size, and, 
with its tall and straight stem bristling with broad flat 
spines, its large palmate foliage, and bright ruddy flow- 
ers resembling rich tulips, it was perhaps in that state, 
one of the most beautiful trees, in the world. The 
flowers are succeeded by immense pods as large as hu- 
man heads, which burst and display long sitken fibres 
like hair, to envelope the seed. This is used to stuff 
pillows, and for other domestic purposes.’ 
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the cactus, and laid some in water, and some dry on 
the table in my room. I found at midnight that they 
had expanded, and Jay like small basins of white china, 
which they resembled in size and color, so that the noc- 
turnal blowing is common to al! the genus, and not con- 
fined to the night-blowing cereus. I .was up at five, 
before sun-rise, and all those on the tree were in full 
beauty. Before our departure, at seven o’clock, the 
sun had risen, and they were all drooping and witheréd: 

‘Fazendas were abundant on all sidés, and the 
hedges were generally the Amnierican aloe, (Agave 
Americana). This magnificient plant, which I found 
in every part of the country, formsa circle of lanceo- 
late leaves, sometimes cightcen feet in circumference ; 
the leaves themselves being eight feet long, exceeding- 
ly strong and sharp. The flower-stem is two and a 
half feet in circumference at the base, and shoots up to 
the height of thirty fect; from this project innumér- 
able horizontal footstalks, from whence hahg myriads 
of campanulate blossoms, so that the form 6f this gfand 
flower is that of a pine-tree, for which it might be 
mistaken. I saw insome places when I set out, this 
stem beginning to protude itself from the midst of the 
leaves, and on my return it had attained the magni« 
tude of a pine-tree of twenty years growth. What an 
idea does this give of the vigor of vegetation in this 
country, where such a vast mass of beautifully organi- 
zed vegetable matter could be formed in so short a 
time from one root! Its existence, however, ifs as 
short-lived as its growth is rapid ; already had the 
succulent stem begun to decay at its base; anda 
strong wind had prostrated many of them across the 
road, the dimensions of which I measured: The 
stems lay rotting and useless, but the Jeaves yield a 
strong fibre, which is twisted into Cordage.’ 

Brazil will, under an enlightened and free govern- 
ment, become a prosperous anda wealthy country. 


Tlic climate, even in its present uncultivated state; ap- 
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pears healthy. 

* At St. Jose, during the chuve fria, and its contina- 
ance, the sensation of cold was disagreeable, and the 
thermometer {cil to 64° Kahr. Its greatest range was 
from that to 79°, but it gencrally stood at 69° and 70°, 
that, you will recollect, was a midsummer heat, and 
the general feel of the air was quite refreshing and de- 
lightful.. Butit was also the rainy season, a mortal pe- 
riod in every other tropical climate. For eight or 
nine hours a day, during some weeks,I never had a 
dry shirt on me, and the clothes I divested myself of 
at night, I put on quite wet in the morning. When 
it did not rain, which was very rare, there shone out 
in some places a burning sun; and we went smoking 
along, the wet exhaling by the heat, as if we were dis- 
sulving into vapor. Such weather in Africa, in a cor- 
responding latitude, no haman constitution could bear ; 
and almost every European who has encountered it, 
has fallen a victim to it. But not so in Brazil; no 
one is affected by those states of the atmosphere which 
are so mortal elsewhere. For myself, I never enjoy- 
ed higher health or spirits, than whea I was actually 
dissolving in sun or rain, cither by heat or wet. It 
appears to me then, thar the account left by Cambren- 
sis, of the ancient salubrity of Ireland, may be also ap- 
plied to modern Brazil ; and it has with some reason 
grown in a proverb, that itis a country where a phy- 
sician cannot live, and yet he never dies. There was 





‘I brought with me some of tlie unopencd buds o 
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no doctor at S. Jose, but I was told there had been 
two at Joao d’el Rey, and that one of them had left be- 
éause he could get no patients, and that the other, for 
a long time, had no patient but himself.’ 

* The varied face of nature also, is another striking 
circumstance in this country. In the course of my 
journey I passed over six different surfaces, strikingly 
distinguished from each other in their aspect, forma- 
tion and productions. The first was the Beira mar,the 
rich plain which extended from the edge of the sea to 
the base of the great serra, generally about sixty miles 
in breadth. This is, with some exceptions, a flat sur- 
face, with an alluvial or sandy soil, exceedingly fertile, 
covered with fazendas, and generally well cultivated ; 
in which the original forests of the country have been 
almost entirely superseded by bananas, mangas, and 
other fruit-bearing trees, and the roads lined with 
clipped hedges of mimosa, resembling those of haw- 
thorn in England. Among the plants confined to this 
district; and which I did notobserve out of it, is the 
balsam, (momordica balsamina), so highly prized in 
the East. It covers all the trees and hedges with its 
flexible climbing stems, and ornaments them with its 
yellow flowers, and long pendant orange pods as 
large as lemons; these last when touched are very 
sensitive, immediately burst open in separate flakes, 
which curl ip and expose on the inside ranges of large 
flat seeds, enveloped in an aril or coat of rich scarlet, 
shining in alucid gum,which contrasted with the bright 
yellow ofthe pod, give the plant in that state an ap- 
pearance not less beautifulthan singular. The Arabs 
of Egypt and Palestine, and the Turks of Asia Minor, 
infuse these pods im oil, expose it to the sun till it 
becomes red, and then apply cotton dipped in it to 
fresh wounds, and prize it above the balsam of Mec- 
ca. I suspect it was originally imported from hence 
with other oriental plants, which are now equally com. 
mon in Brazil, though its value as a vulnerary is not 
yet known or appreciated.’ 

The spiders of that country are numerous and large. 
Our Rev. author had his light straw hat unceremoni- 
ously taken from his head, and entangled in their webs 


as he rode along. 

* Among the insects 1s an enormous spider, which I 
did not observe elsewhere. In passing through an 
opening between some trees, I felt my head entangled 
in some obstructions, and on withdrawing it, my light 
straw hat remained behind. When I looked up, I 
saw it suspended in the air, entangled in the meshes 
of an immense cobweb, which was drawn like a veil of 
thick gauze across the opening, and was expanded 
from brancli to branch of the opposite trees, as large 
ds asheet, teri ot twelve feet in diameter: The whole 
of this space was covered with spiders of the same 
species (araneama culata), but of different sizes, 
some of them, when their legs were expanded, form- 
ing a circle of six or seven inches in circumference. 
They were particularly distinguished by -bright spots. 
The cords composing the web were a glossy yellow; 
like the fibres of silk worms, and equally strong. I 
wound off several on a card, and they extended to the 
length of three or four yards.’ 

* A gentleman of Languedoc, some time ago at- 
tempted to establish a manufacture of spider silk, and 
so far succeeded that he made gloves and stockings 
from the fibres of the web; the great objection how- 
ever, to his success was, the implacable hostility of 


these insects to each other. Rehumur, placed five 
thousand in fifty different cells; but the larger destroy. 
ed the smaller, tll but one or two were left in each 
cell. This objection to the process did not exist ip 
this Brazilian species; for here the insect was not 
solitary, but gregarious ; and colonies of more than 
one hundred occupied the same web, and lived in ami. 
cable community together. Conde Linhares had in- 
tended to make some experiments on the tenacious 
threads of this spider, but it remains for others to carry 
his intentions into effect.’ 

We will detain our readers with only one more ex: 
tract from this interesting work. 

* But among the trees, which gave the woods, to an 
European, a peculiar character, none was more strik- 
ing than the singularity of the palm trees. These were 
seen shooting above the rest to an immense height, 
with their long and slender stems, crowned with feath- 
ery foliage, like ostriches’ plumes, waving in the air; 
and of all these, the assai (euterpe oleracea), is the 
most elegant and beautiful. It is the taper palm which 
yields the cabbage. It rises from a slender stem, not 
more than six inches in diameter at the base; and it 
shoots up to the height sometimes of 100 feet or more, 
The stem is marked by annual rings, five or six feet 
asunder, and near the summit is a long succulent cyl- 
inder, from whence the leaves issue. This green foot- 
stalk contains the embryo of the plant. It consists of 
the rudiments of the future leaves, beautifully plated, 
and convoluted atthe centre ; and their developement 
from hence forms the elegant tuft that crowns the sum- 
mit. This portion is exceedingly tender, yieldinga 
pleasant and wholesome vegetable, like cabbage, boil- 
ed, and eaten with meat. From all parts. of the 
woods, this elegant tree was seen shooting above its 
companions, waving in every breeze its long flexi- 
ble stem, and its tuft of light silken leaves: It seem- 
ed, indeed, to belong more to the sky than the earth 
for in some places, it crowned ihe summit of the high- 
est ridges, and was the only one whose foliage was 
seen projecting on the blue sky, like Bernice’s hair 
floating in the starry firmanent ; for the stem that sup- 
ported it, was so slender, that it could not be discern- 
ed in the distance. It was with great regret I first 
attacked this beautiful tree, and utterly destroyed it 
for the small portion of its esculent part. When we 
Saw it growing on the side of a hill, near the road, we 
siezed its taper stem, and bent it down, till it snapped 
off near the root, and lay prostrate across the way. 
Here with a faka, we cut off its graceful head, and 
left its body to decay. In any other country, this 
might be deemed a wanton and unjustifiable act of des- 
truction ; but in this it was only removing that which 
encumbered the soil with its profusion.’ 


Mr. Walsh found the inhabitants far more libera! 
than he expected, considering they are rigid Catholics. 
Newspapers are read with great interest. When the 
slow post arrives whole neighborhoods in the interior, 
assemble to hear the papers read. 

From Rio Janeiro there were exported, in 1818, 
11,874,304 lbs of coffee., and in 1828, 58,871,360 lbs. 
Of Sugar, there were exported in 1828, 19,126 cases, 
465 boxes, 13, 867 barrels. Of Hides, in 1828, 206, 





277. In 1828, of cotton, 312,320 Ibs. 
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Making Butter, 

The vessels containing the milk should be perfectly 
clean. The room should be well ventilated on all 
sides, except where the sun enters. The cream should 
be put into stone jars and covered that not a particle 
of dust enter. When churning and when working the 
the buttermilk out, no water is to be added. The 
purest fine salt isto be thoroughlyincorporated,and the 
butter kept from the air, by tying a cloth over the jar, 
and putting a board or lid on the top. If it is packed 
down, very clean and purified brine poured on will 
preserve it well. 

The practice of carrying butter to the country stores 
is a bad one, unless arrangements can be made to ob- 
tain a price according to its quality. 
should be made with families, in a neighboring village 
or city to purchase the butter at its true and relative 
value. The following article froni the American 
(Maine) Standard, shows the poor encouragement 
given to good butter makers, by country stores :— 

We were one day chatting with a store keeper, 

when there came in a comely, neat, good looking wo- 
man, and asked him what he gave for butter: nine- 
pence, Ma’am, store pay, if itis good. I believe it is 
good, said she, very modestly. I have taken much 
pains with it, and was in hopes to have got more than 
that. I will look at it, ma’am, but I can’t give more 
than that. The butter was accordingly exhibited. It 
was neatly packed in a box, and the box enveloped in 
one or two wrappers of wet cloth to keep the butter 
cool. It was very nice and good, but the woman could 
get no more than nine-pence, store pay. A short time 
after, in came a bouncing lass, the very reverse ef the 
good woman before mentioned, for she was slip shod ; 
and her face and hands spoke plainly, that soap and 
water were not over intimate with them. Buy butter 
here? Yes ma’am, if it is good. What ye give? Nine- 
pence, store pay. A pail was accordingly introduced 
with a small rag thrown carelessly over the contents. 
The store keeper looked at it. He thought it was not 
sufficiently worked ; it had got a little dusty on the way 
to market ; however, he would take it—and according- 
ly weighed it out. We could not but remark the dif- 
ference. The buttermilk was gushing forth in rich pro- 
fusion from every pore, and ever and anon a ball would 
fall to peices as it was removed from the pail to the 
scales, and from the scales to the tub; proving most 
philosophically that two substances cannot occupy one 
and the same space, and in the case of Butter versus 
Buttermilk—Butter in the contest for space came off 
second best. Now who in the world will take the 
trouble to toil and labor—-for no small toil and labor it 
isto make good butter—who, we say, will go to the 
trouble of it, when they fare no better than those who 
merely shake their cream together and sell it for but- 
ter, before it is half churned? 














Arrangements 





Lime as a Manure. 
inareview of ‘ Lambert’s Rural Affairs of Ireland,’ 
Loudon has the following remarks :— 
‘In his chapter ‘* Lime as a Manure,” he says, ‘* an 
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experienced writer on this subject states,that he has had 
many opportunities of observing total barrenness pro- 
duced by a too liberal use of it; but if introduced with 
judgement, it will produce very useful permanent 
changes in the soil to which it is applied.” Now after 
such an observation, surely the author, without risking 
the charge of introducing useless verbiage, might have 
been a little more explicit on the subject; for there is 
no manure, stimulant or alterative, whichever it may 
be called, so universally employed as a manure on ara- 
ble land; and the jeast hint insinuating or injudicious 
to abstain entirely from using it. . He ought, where a 
positive evil had occurred by its application, to have 
submitted a remedy, and informed his readers that a 
dressing of peat-earth would have almost immediate- 
ly corrected the evil, by offering a medium through 
which the caustic porperties of the lime might become 
a source of fertility instead of barrenness ; and, above 
all, the different quality of lime made from magnesian 
limestone, which is common in Ireland, and that which 
is made from common limestone, should have been 
pointed out. Quicklime of any kind applied to land 
deficient in vegetable and fibrous matter, will most as- 
suredly prove injurious ; without such matter, the lime 
will retain, for a long time, its caustic properties. It 
is this fibrous and vegetable matter which yields the 
carbonic acid, with which the quicklime combines and 
ultimately becomes mild, or corbonate of lime ; and it 
is during the process of this combination that the great- 
er part of this vegetable and fibrous matter which was 
insoluble is converted into soluble or fertile matter,— 
Afterwards the mild or carbonate of lime operates, 
as a manure, in a directly contrary way to quicklime ; 
quicklime, by rendering matter which was inert, nu- 
tritive; mild lime, by retarding the too rapid decon- 
position of those very substances which, in its conver- 
sion from quick to mild lime, it had decomposed. 

If, then, it should appear that some judgement is ne- 
cessary in the proper application of common lime to 
agricultural purposes, and every farmer will admit that 
he is frequently puzzled how to apply it ; must not the 
difficulty be infinitely greater when he has to apply 
lime made from magnesian limestone,in whichthe affin- 
ity for carbonic acid is considerably less. Thus, in 
the application of lime made from this stone, while any, 
the least part, of the lime remains caustic, it attracts 
carbonic acid from the magnesia, consequently the 
magnesia must and does continue caustic and poison- 
ous for an indefinite period ; at least until peat or some 
other vegetable matter is applied to afford a proper syp 
ply of carbonic acid, by which alone it can be render 
ed beneficial or fertilising. 





—- 


Manure, 

In general, most land wiil much more than pay for 
ewltivation. But it costs labor ; so does every thing 
else in life, that is worth having. It requires manure, 
true! but cultivation is the great means of obtaining 
manure. Cultivation increases the products of the 
land. The more products, the more stock ; the more 
stock, the more manure ; and land in general, under 
generous cultivation, and frugal management of its 
products and manure, is capable not only of main- 
taining but increasing its own fertility, The great law 
of divine providence holds in this as in other cases, the 
more you do, the more you can do; to him that hath 
shall more be given.—Colman’s Address, 
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HORTICULTURE. 


FO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Fruit Trees—Enquiry- 

Why do fruit trees cast their fruit and how may 
itbe prevented? Ihave on my farm a very vigorous 
plum tree, which, for several years past, has given 
great promise of an abundant crops, but to my great 
disappointment, has regularly about the middle of the 
month of June cast its fruit. This is the more pro- 
voking, inasmuch, as the fruit wears a healthy appear- 
ance and has attained to the size of a pigeon egg, and 
the richness of the foliage of the tree is unimpaired.— 
Will any experienced cultivator show my difficulty, 
and oblige, Rusticus. 

Remarks.—‘ Rusticus’ should have closely examin- 
ed his fruit to detect the curculio. We know of no 
other cause calculated to produce the effect. ‘The 
falling of fruit about this season is very common—but 
observation and examination will undoubtedly lead tg 


the cause.—LEditor. 





New-York Horticultural Society. 
PROCEEDINGS. 

Not having published the exhibitions before the 
Inspecting Committee as they were weekly reported, 
we are unable to give them as full as we could wish. 

April 24.—Mr. Hyslop presented from the garden 
of N. Prime, Esq. two quarts of bush beans; also, a 
beautiful bouguet of cut flowers, 

Mr. Oakley, Flowers of the Amaryllis formosissi- 
ma, Primula auricula, Pittosporum, Roses, var. Di- 
osma, Anemone thalictroides—P rinula elatior, Jasmi- 
num, Camellia myrtifollia, and two trusses of Primula 
auricula, very beautiful. 

Mr. Warner, Flowers of a great variety of Hya- 
cinths; and a branch of an Apricot tree from the 
gpen ground, with fruit the size of hazel nuts. 

Mr. Neale, Flowers of Viola grandiflora, dark 
purple. 

May 1.—Mr. John Curr, three Cucumbers, two of 
which measured in length twelve inches each. 

Mr. Neale, twelye sorts of early Tulips. 

Mr. Kenneisley, a great variety of fine Hyacinths 
from the open ground. 

May 8.—Mr. Neale, Flowers of the Coronilla— 
Rosa semperflorens, Plilox divaricata, Phlox stoloni- 
fera, Iberis (white,) and sixteen varieties of early 
Tulips. 

Mr. Groshon, a beuquet of China Roses. 


May 15.—Mr, Hogg, Flowers of the Anagallis 
Monelli, Pelargonium (Princess Augusta,) Pittospo- 
rum Tobira, Mimulus sylvestris and luteus, Verbena 
Chameedryfolia, [?] Kennedia bimaculata, and a new 
species from N. Holland, Senecio elegans. Mr. Hogg 
presented many other rare plants. 

Mr. Duflon, from his garden at Brooklyn, thirteen 
varieties of single and double Tulips. 

Mr, Oakley, Geranium maculatum, Prince Regent 
and Ivy leayed Azalea nudiflora, Polemonium reptans, 
Phlox divaricata. 

Dr. Ireland, a pot of yery fine seedling Polyanthus. 

June 5.—Mr. Neale, a quantity of Rhubarb Stalks, 
from a seedling plant; six stalks weighing 3lb. 44 oz. 





Roses, odorata, sanguinea and monthly China. Ye- 
ronica officinalis, and twenty-six sorts of Tulips. 

Mr. Hyslop, two quarts early frame Peas, well fill- 
ed, from the garden of N. Prime, Esq. 

Mr. McClinchy, Gardener to Edward R. Jones, 
Esq. Hurlgate, six early Turnip Rooted Beets. 

Mr. Oakley, Roses, microphylla, de meaux, and 
pyramidalis. 

Mr. Hogg, a beautiful collection of Roses—Rosg 
Harrisonia, a bright double yellow, being a seedling 
raised by Mr. Harrison, from the Austrian Rose, 
single yellow, a seedling. Clintonia, Jacksonia, Ad- 
amsonia, Hibertia, Hamiltonia, Due de Berri, Ama- 
ranth, Sanguinea, dark, red, white and blush Scotch, 
double cream coloured seedling ; white multiflora; a 
splendid display of Geraniums, and numerous other 
beautiful flowers. 

Mr. Knox, monthly Honey Suckles, several varie- 
ties of Pinks, Periwinkles, Violets, Sweet Williams, 
Roses. 

June 19.—Jacob Lorillard, Esq. President, in the 
Chair—A letter from Sir Henry Whitlock, of London, 
was read. This was accompanied by a box of sceds 
brought by him from Persia and Turkey. They are 
described as the sceds of trecs, shrubs and plants 
suited to the climate of the United States, many of 
them having been collected in the mountainous parts 
of Persia, where they were covered with snow four 
months in the year, and all of them are deemed hardy, 
The following are described : 

The Paper Almond, or Badaam Kaghizee, of Per- 
sia. 

The Laurel of Trebizond—grows to the size of a 
forest tree, and its fruit eatable. 

The Senjeed, a hardy tree, grows to the size of the 
willow, and in similar soil. Its flowers ase so odoril- 
erous that their fragrance may be observed the dis- 
tance of a mile; and its fruit is also eatable. 

The Persian Rose ‘Tree, or Nasteran, grows to the 
height of 20 feet, its top depending gracefuily like that 
of the weeping willow; its flowers very odoriferous, 
of a pale amber colour, and the branches entirely cov- 
ered with the blossoms. 

Fourteen varieties of ornamental and aromatic 
plants, gathered on the mountains near Tabriz, not 
named, and most of them new to English Botanists. 

A species of Broom, the Persian Pea ** Nakhood,” 
Melons, Gourds, Pumpkins, &c. 

Nine species of hardy trees and ornamental shrubs 
growing near Constantinople, all of which were distri- 
buted among the members present. 

In addition to the above, Sir Henry has sent a 
packet containing seed of the celebrated Sheraz To- 
bacco, so celebrated in the markets of the East for its 
delicate perfume. This was accompanied by a me: 
moir prepared at the request of the philanthropic donor 
by Dr. Risch; and as this seed will be distributed, 
and a part of it sent by the Society to their correspon- 
dents in the Southern States, they deem it advisable 
to publish Dr. R's remarks on its cultivation’and pre- 
paration. [We will publish these in our next. ] 

The thanks of the New-York Horticultural Society, 
and of the whole community, are due to Sir Henry 
Willock for this valualle communication : and those 
who have it in their power will confer a particular fa- 
vor on the Society by forwarding to the care of the 





President the seeds of any rare, useful or ornamental 
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plants natives of this continent, to be transmitted to 
Sir Henry in return. 

The Inspecting Committee then examined the ve- 

etables, fiuit and flowers presented fur competition 
and exhibitlon, viz. 

Mr. Dick, from the garden of Mr. Chesterman, at 
Harlem, presented two Cautiflowers, weighing togeth- 
er 3 lbs. 12 oz. 

Mr. Hyslop, from the garden of N. Prime, Esq. a 
Cauliflower weighing 2 lbs. 10 oz. and measuring 26 
inches in circumference. Also, two heads Wilson’s 
Lettuce, weighing together 4} lbs. and a dish of very 
large Strawberries, which were the produce of seedling 

lants. , 
. Mr. Wilson, Peonies of extraordinary size, 25 ya- 
rieties of Roses, 8 sorts of Pinks. 

Mr. Oakley, a beautiful bouquet of Flowers. 

Mr. Hogg, a choice selection of Roses. 

Mr. Knox, a bouquet containing some fine Roses, 
Delphineums, Honeysuckles, &c. 

Mr. Neal, Peonia Whitleji, Delphinium Grandi- 
florum, eight varieties of Roses. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








Bring Flowers. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Bring flowers, young flowers, for the festal board, 
‘fo wreath the cup ere the wine is pour’d ; 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Mastodon. 

The bones of this animal are now to be seen at the 
American Museum of this city. They were found in 
the month of September, 1830, by Capt. Finnell, at a 
place called the Big Bone Lick, in the state of Ken- 
tucky, about twenty miles below Cincinnati, and abou 
two miles south of the Ohioriver. They are impreg- 
nated with salt, sulphur and iron; and diffuse a smell 
of animal matter when cut, or sawn or subjected to 
heat, ‘The animal is sypposed to have been more than 
twenty feet high; which gives a larger dimension than 
that of any other of which we have avy knowledge. 
Its head differs somewhat from that of the elephant— 
though these two animals may be considered as be- 
longing to the same group or family. 

The skeleton, except the head of an individual 
which appears to have been of the same specics with 
the one under consideration, was dug about thirty years 
ago, from a limestone quarry, in the county of Orange, 
N. Y.; and is now to be seen put up in Mr. Peale’s 





| um, and find it to be a Boa in fact. 
| and the scales under the tail are undivided. 


Museum in Philadelphia. It is about thirteen feet 
high; and its head being artificial, is made to resem- 
jble that of the elephant. But this, according to the 
specimen before us, should not be so. 

| I have examined the Boa of the American Muse- 
It has anal hooks 
There is 
a snake there of a spotted, yellowish cast, nearly six 
feet long, and called a Coluber, or Pine snake of New 


















Bring flowers! they are springing in wood and vale, | 0 ) 
Their breath floats out on the southern gale, | Jersey, which I have also examined, and find it to be 
And the touch of the sunbeam hath waked the rose, | not a Coluber, but a Natrix, as it has no anal hooks, 
To deck the hall where the bright wine flows. ’ |and this makes ten species of that genery that I have 






Bring flowers to strew in the conqueror’s path— 
He hath shaken thrones in his stormy wrath ! 
He comes with the spoils of nations back, 

The vines lie crush’d in his chariot’s track, 

The turf looks red where he won the day— 
Bring flowers to die in the conqueror’s way ! 


Bring flowers to the captive’s lonely cell, 

They have tales of the joyous woods to tell; 

Of the free blue streams, and the glowing sky, 

And the bright world shut from his languid eye ; 

They will bear him a thought of the sunny hours, 

And a dream of his youth,—bring him flowers, wild 
flowers ! ° 


Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to wear ! 
They were born to blush in her shining hair. 

She is leaving the home of her childhood’s mirth, 
She has bid farewell to her father’s hearth, 

Her piace is-now by another’s side— 

Bring flowers, for the locks of the fair young bride! 


Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 

A crown for the brow of the early dead ! 

For this through its leaves hath the white-rose burst, 
For this in the woods was the violet nursed. 

Though they smile in vain for what once was ours, 
They are love’s last gift, bring ye flowers, pale flowers ! 


Bring flowers to the shrine where we kneel in prayer, 
They are nature offering, their place is there! 

They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 

With a voice of promise they come and part, 

They sleep in dust through the wintry hours, 

They break forth in glory, bring flowers, bright flowers! 


become acquainted with. FRANKLIN. 
New-York June 18th, 1832. 


TQ THE EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK FARMER. 
Tour from New York to Philadelphia. 

Elizabethtown is incorporated, and called a bo- 
rough ; and contains about three thousard inhabitants, 
It has long been famous for boarding schools. At 
present there are two for boys; the one kept by Mr. 
Halsey, which I have visited and find to be flourish- 
ing; and the other by the Rev. Mr. Noble. And there 
are also two female boarding schools here. The one 
is kept by Miss Gorecham, and the other by Miss 
Crutenden. 

I have been over this region before ; and am there- 
fore aware that the soil is argiJlaceous and of a redish 
cast. This color, the books tell us, is caused hy the 
peroxide of iron. The soil of this district is proba- 
bly the ruins of granite. Some has formed into argil- 
laceous, gray wacke and sandstone slate, which run into 
each other, though well characterized specimens of 
each of these minerals may be found here occasionally, 

Bloomfield is a pleasant country town—Here are 
two facteries for cloths both cotton and woolen; and 
here is also a handsome building for an institution of 
learning. 

Caldwell I arrived at next.—Here I visited a flour- 
ishing boarding school, for boys that. is kept by Mr. 
Calvin S. Crane. Thence to Parcipany. Here the 
clay slate disappears—and graywacke predominates ; 
though many masses of granite and quartz are to be 
seen along the way—the soil is but little colored. 

At Denville I took the Morris Canal tow-path and 
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proceeded to Rockaway, about two miles. Here is a 
fall in this canal; and, instead of locks, there isa 
rail-way along an incline plane, by means of which 
oats are diawn up and let down. I saw it in ope- 
ration. Accidents have happened upon it, and it is 
spoken against. 

This canal was chartered, with a capital of $2000,000 
in the winter of 1824-5. The route for it was sur- 
veyed the following summer; and excavations com- 
menced upon it in 1826. It was made passible last 
season; though much, it is said, is yet to be done 
uponit. It is about 90 miles long, including its wind- 
ings. The capital of $2000,000 has been expended 
upon it, and some say $2000,009 more, for a part of 
which it is unde: mortgage. 

From Rockaway I went to Mount-Hope, a rocky 
barren place. 
granite, quartz, breccia, puddingstone and graywacke. 
This is the region of iron mines and forges. I ad- 
wanced to Berkshire valley, cheered only by the sweet 
fragrance of the ferns, chiefly the Dicksonia pilosius- 
cula which grow among the rocks along the way. 

Amidst these dreary mountains, I found one man 
making charcoal, which he said was worth four cents 
a bushel there, and ten at Newark. I now came upon 


a granite region, and passed throvgh Sparta where | 


there are several forges in full operation. Near the 
eastern boundary of the town of Newton, the granite 
disappeared, and clayslate and transition limestone 
were the only rocks to be seen. Much wheat js raised 
in this region, although it was injured some, and rye 
190, by the cold weather jast winter. 

Newton being the shiretown of Lupet county, you 
will naturally suppose it contains the buildings and in- 
stitutions which are common to such a place. 

Leaving Newton for Morristown, I came again upon 
a granite region. At Stanhope { crossed the Morris 
canal, This is the highest part of that passage; and 
consequently, it takes much of the water which the 
forges of this vicinity require. Here too, is a rail- 
way for drawing up and letting down boats; which, at 
all these places, is done by the force of the water in 
the canal. 

About two miles from Stanhope, the road passes 
under the canal; but the water runs through the arch 
above like a shower. 

I came to Suckasunny plains; and here I turned 
off about one mile to the north, to look at Dickerson’s 
jron mines. The iron is found ina hil] which consists 
of gneis. This gneis is broken into angular masses, 
generally rhomboidal and tabular, of various sizes, 
which are undergoing the process of decomposition. 
The iron of the mine becomes a peroxide and gives a 
red tinge to the soil. 
pact as to require to be blown up. 
up three tons a day and often six or more. It is worth 
$3,50 a ton at the mines; and will yield from 20 to 
50 percent ofiron. The iron is worth from 70 to $80 
aton at the rolling mills. At these mills of which 


The stones along the way consist of 


The ore is in veins and so com- | 
One man will get | 





} 


The granite continues ; but gradually diminishes as 
you advance south-east, and the soil becomes red and 
argillaceous. FRANKLIN. 

Elizabethtown, June 5, 1832. 

(To be continued.) 


Irish Peasant. 

Let us take another view of the inmate of the cabin, 
for he may be found of all tints. Observe the half- 
clad peasant, breasting the storm with wiry sinews, his 
ragged coat streaming in the wind, travelling to some 
neighbouring market with a load on his shoulders. 





aes ‘ ‘ 
‘| This load is a web of linen cloth, for which, should 


he be fortunate enough, he may obtain from 6d. to 
10d. a yard. 

And this trifling sum is all that this man obtains for 
a yard of cloth, after having grown his owa flax on 
land, for which he must pay from thirty to eighty shil- 
lings per acre ; after the labour attending the pulling, 
watering, drying, crigging, dressing, spinning, weaving, 
and taking to market. Then, with the proceeds of 
the sale of this cloth, together with the sale of his corn, 
for these men generally rent three or four acres of 
ground, he contrives to pay his rent; while himself 
| and family live, or rather drag out a miserable existence, 
entirely on potatoes; for his ducks and fowls, geese 
and turkeys, are all brought to market to enable him 
to purchase something to cover his nakedness with ; 
nor will his utmost exertions enable him to procure 
betier fare.—Loudon. 





Curious Peacu Tree.—We have lately exam- 
ined a peach tree which was raised from the seed by 
Mr. A. Brown, of the town of Greece in this county, 
which is a great curiosity, as exhibiting variations from 
the common laws of vegetation. At the season when 
other trees put forth their blossoms, there may be seen 
‘upon this a great number of button shaped buds or 
projections, corresponding in situation to the blossoms 
on other trees, which, instead of expanding and show- 
ing petals or flower leaves, send out from thirty to for- 
ty small peaches. As these increase in size they make 
a singular appearance, and would Jeave us to conclude 
that not only the stamens and petals by some unac- 
countable process, had been changed into rudiments 
or fruit. It is not uncommon, among garden flowers, 
to see those monstrosities which we call double flow- 
ers, (as the double Peony) in which all the stamens 
have been cenverted into petals, from which circum- 
stance such flowers do not produce seed ; but we do 
not recollect to have secn an instance where stamens 
and petals both appeared to have been converted into 
capsules or fruit. Should any of our nurserymen have 
noticed the like sports of nature, we would be glad.to 
hear from them.— Genesee Farmer. 





Vines 1x Pots.—Any one that is curious to have 
vines in pots full grown, should, at the time of pruning, 
take the stem through the hole in the bottom of the 


there are several in this part of the state, it is rolled | pot, and lay the rest of the yine from the bottom of 


into flat, square and cylindric bars and thus rendered 
more valuable. 


I killed a small snake, a Natrix, which is not! cut out that season. 
It is sooty black | post as for the border. 


found in the New England States. 
above, whitish below, and some of them are 3 inches 
long. They frequent the water. 

Morristown is the shiretown of Morris county and 
contains perhaps 20,000 inhabitants. : 


| 
| 


| 


i 


the pot in the ground: they thus shoot much sooner. 
For such purposes, J take the old shoots that are to he 
For the pots I use the same com- 
I always keep rotten dung a- 
bout the pots, as it makes the vines strike much soon- 
er than keeping the pots dry. I have had twenty-six 
good bunches in a pot, and could have had more but 
for thinning. When the fruit is at maturity, I cut the 
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a 
old bunch by the bottom of the pot, and remove the 
plant at pleasure for ornament. 

I have often taken notice that, in some sorts of vines, 
the foliage turns brown, just as if it had got a little 
frost. Such vines are generally on a clay soil, or on 
a bottom that does not let the roots push freely, so 
causing a stagnation on the sap.—-Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society. 





Hor Tors.—The hop forms an excellent substitute 


then 


L REPOSITORY. 





On tne Germination or SeEps.—M. Otto states 
that he uses oxalic acid to make old seeds germinate. 
The seeds are put into a bottle filled with oxalic acid, 
and remain there till the germination is observable, 
which generally takes place in from twenty-four to 
jforty-eight hours, when the seeds are~taken out, and 
‘sown in the usual manner. Another way is to weta 
woollen cloth with oxalic acid, on which the seeds are 
put, and it is then folded up and kept in a stove; by 





for asparagus, and the tops may be had the whole year 
round. Hop tops also form an admirable ingredient 
for a variety of dishes, such as soups, omlets, &c. 
long experience in the practice of cookery, both in 
this and in my native country, for upwards of forty 
years, makes me bold in recommending hop tops. 


this method small and hard seeds will germinate equal- 
ily as well asin the bottle. Also very small seeds are 
| sown in pots, and placed in a hot-bed ;_ and oxalic acid, 
‘much diluted, is applied twice or thrice a day till they 
begin to grow. Particular care must,be taken to re- 


1|move the seeds out of the acid as soon as the least 


was for some time in the kitchen of the king of Sar- vegetation is observable. 


dinia, where the art was practised in all its branches. 


M. Otto found that by this means seeds which were 


I was afterwards thirty-four years with the Hon. D.| from 20 to 40 years old grew, while the same sort sown 


F. Halyburton as cook and house-steward. He being 
of delicate constitution, and eating no sort of animal 
food whatsoever, I was, én his account, obliged to 
study varieties of vegetable dishes. Hop tops formed) 
one on which I by chance stumbled, and of which he 
very highly approved, finding it agreeable and very 
wholesome.” —J6. 

Curt 1n Potators.—Keep the tubers intended for 
seed free from wet or damp, either in a house or in 
pits. ‘Generally, at the root end of the potato, or 


what some cali the waxy end, almost close by the 


feeding striug, there is an eye, which, cut by itself, 
mostly produces a curl, unless it has another eye in the 


cut or set; which other eye generally springs first, | 


and stops the former from growing: except in the fore- 
said cut, I recommend only one eye. By attention 
tu this, this season I could have shown a whole break, 
and scarcely a curl in the whole break: they were 
early potatoes, which are more given to curl than the 
late sorts.” —1b 


Asparacus.—Take off the old surface between 
the rows, and substitute a new one of light rich soil. 
**Tam convinced that top-dressing is as essential to 
asparagus, as the preparation of the ground for its re- 
ception either at the time of sowing or planting.—J6. 


Preservine Posts.—Those which were burned a 
little way above and below the ground stood well, par- 
ticularly when tarred. This being the cheapest meth- 
od, it will be more in use than the following, wliich, 








,in the usual manner did not gruw at all.—Loudon. 


Tue Wervet.—Salt is said to be a complete pre- 
ventive against the destruction of wheat by the wee- 
vil. Mix a pint of salt with a barrel of wheat, or put 
the grain in old salt barrels, and the weevil will not at- 
tack it. In stacking wheat, four or five quarts of salt 
to every hundred sheaves, sprinkled among them, wilt 
entirely secure them from the depredations of this in- 
sect, and render the straw more valuable as food for 


cattle. — Hort. Reg. 
THE FARMER. 
Thursday, June 28, 1832. 











EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER XXVI. 

Narurat Scenery of ALBany.—Loudon, in a 
recent number of his Magazine, advises the nobility 
and gentry of England to devote their rich and com- 
paratively level parks, lawns, and flower gardens to 


'the purposes of agriculture, and remove to the more 


varied and hilly parts of Scotland, where the same 
taste and much less expense would produce far greater 
effect in landscape gardening. Applying this remark 
to Albany, I shall be sustained in saying, that were it 
net for the rise of ground, the varied and broken sur- 





however, is the best way for preserving wood. It 
must first be painted with oil colour, and, after it is 


dry, a sheet of iron, about 16 in. long, must be put}! 


face, and the deep ravines within the limits of the city, 
it would be susceptible of much less improvements, and 


round it, so as to be as much in the ground as above| destitute of many of its present and prospective beau- 


it, and then the whole sbould be painted again. 
Stakes or posts treated in this manner will remain 
perfectly sound for a :ong time.—J0. 


tives. The streets adjacent to the river are sufficient- 
ly level for the all purposes of business. For about 
half a mile, the ascent is near one hundred and fifty 





On Cruert-Grarring THE Vine.—This has been 


Potsdam. The grafting is done as near the ground as 
possible, and grafts are chosen to be equal in diameter 
to the stock, so that both sides of the bark of the graft 
and of that of the stock may fit exactly together. 
After being tied, the soil must be raised to cover the 


practised with perfect success at the royal gardens at} feet. 


At this height the general feature of the surface 
\is that of a champaign, but very considerably diversi- 


ified by hill, dale, undulation, and ravine, affording a 


variety of aspect and sites for general culture and pic- 


turesque effect. The beauty of every display of art 


































































graft, and when the steck is too high this may easily |and rural taste is greatly heightened by a contrast with 
be accomplished by a flower-pot filled with earth.’ the sterile pine plains, in the immediate vicinity of the 
By this way of engrafting, grapes were obtained the city and extending to Schenectady, a distance of 15 
first year as large and plentiful as on any other vines. | 


Th, j niles. 
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The members of the Horticultural Society of Al-|ing the trees, and thus causing the curculio to fall off, 
bany have it in their power to confer a great and last- | and killing them, is the only effectual method of di- 
ing benefit to their city—to beautily it, and to enhance | minishing their numbers. ; 
the value of real estate. By devoting one premium of 
50 to 500 dollars to be awarded in 1835, forthe great-| Saxony Sueer.—One of the greatest drawbacks 
est improvements in oraamental and landscape garden- | On sheep husbandry, is the frequent losses by the death 
ing, a spirit would be excited, the beneficial efiects of | oflambs immediately after being dropped or soon after. 
which would be observable and realized for centuries ; | It has been asserted that the introduction of Saxony 
and Albany instead of being ‘‘ seldom thought pleas- sheep has, by crossing with our other breeds, weaken- 
ing” would become the admiration of the traveler. led the constitutions of our sheep, in proportion as the 
In my next I will make some remarks on a few of| Saxony blood becomes mixed with the Merino and 
the gardens in reference to ornamental effect. jcomimon breeds. Is it w fact that a greater proportion 
Albany, June 8, 1832. |of lambs die now than thirty years ago? Will ‘¢ A 
Native of Saxony,” or sonie other competent person, 
give us information on this subject ? 











Garveners’ Work ror Juty.—Beans—Dwarf 
Kidney beans may continue to be planted during this 








month by those who are desirous of a succession. Tue Season.—Reports from the different counties 
Beets and Carrots—If the previous plantings have in the vicinity of New-York speak encouragingly of 
failed, sowing early in this month will answer. the husbandman’s prospects. The recent warm weath- 


Cabbages—Early York, Early Dutch, and Dwarf er has given a rapid growth to wheat, rye, and partic- 
or Sugar loaf may be sowed this month, and in Sep- | ularly to corn. The grass crop promises well. 
temher or October, transplanted into a warm situation. 


They will furnish greens the early part of winter. New-Yorx Vecerasie Marker, June 20.—Straw- 
Cucumbers for pickles should be planted this month. ‘befries plentiful at 4 to 6 cts. per basket of little more 
Endive or Succory for general crop may be sowed than a half-pint ; Peas 75 cts. per bushel ; Gooseber- 

this month as well as in June. | ries 10 to 25 ets. per qt. ; Currants 5 cts. per qt. ; 
Peas—By soaking the seed several hours in water,| Cabbage 38 cts. per dozen; Radishes and Lettuce, 

they may be planted in tiis and the succeeding month. | no demand, Potatoes 75 to $1 per bushel; Butter 
Potatoes—lIf the gardener has any portion of ground | 19 ¢ts, ; Eges 9 for 12 1-2 ets. 

unoccupied he may plant a few potatoes. The market buildings have undergone a generat 
Radishes—The White Turnip and Black Spanish | cleaning on account of the cholera. 

stand the heat well, and are, therefore the best for Ju- F a 

ly sowing. | New-Yorg Veceraste Market, June 27.—New 





Turnips—A few of the Ruta Baga may be sowed | Potatoes very fine 1,50 to $2 per bush. ; Peas 37 1-2 


| 


in drills, the ground previously well prepared, aad the | cts. per bush. ; Turnips 3 to 4 cts. per bunch of about 
turnips hoed after they are of a sufficient size. Other | 9; Gooseberries 9 to 19 cts. per quart, the largest séll 
kinds should be sowed later. | for the best price ; Strawberries 4 to 6 cts. per basket ; 

Transplanting—Those plants that are transplanted | Butter 16 to 19 cts. ; Cherries plentiful 6 to 8 cts. per 


| 


this month should, when taken up, have their roots} pound. 
put in water rendered so muddy as to adhere to them.| The markets generally are very dull. Lettuce, 
Weeds—This is a favorable month for the diligent) radishes and cabbages have no sale. 
use of the hoe in killing weeds. emai 
Herbs for winter use may be gathered when in! New-Yorx Cattite Market, June 23.—The 
flower—burnet, churvil, fennel, mint, parsley, sweet , market has been plentifully supplied with stock this 
week, the sales were slow, and at lower prices. Of 
Bul oe .__| the 600 head of Beef cattle arrived this week, 100 
ulbous Roots— About a month after the flowering | remain unsold. The average of sales this week were 
is over, take up the bulbs, cut off the stem within an) at $1 per hundred, reduction from those of last week. 


inch of the bulb, leaving the fibres of the roots unin- | We quote $5 50 a 7 50 per hundred. 


jured. Dry them in an airy place for two or three| Cows and Calves.—There is still a good supply of 
this kind of stock, and sales are dull, ranging from $18 
erfectly dry sand | to 30. 
Pp : fo a , “— | Sheep and Lambs.—From 1000 to 1500 have ar- 
nsects—Those whio, last month, neglected to ex- | rived, sales tolerably brisk, ranging, for sheep, from 
amine their fruit to detect the curculio, should not fail |$2 to 450; Lambs, $1 75 to 3 50. 


of attending to it in July. Those fruits that con-!| Swine.—What few arrive, sell alive at $4a 450; 
contain the insect should be given to the hogs. Shak- | dressed at $5 50 a6 50. 


majoram, tarragon, thyme, savory, &c. 


weeks, then wrap them in paper, and cover them in 
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The Sylwa Americana}; 


Or a Description of the Forest Trees Indigenous to 
the United States, Practically and Botanically 
Considered. Illustrated by more than One Hun- 
ded Engravings.—By D. J. Browne. Boston ; 
William Hyde & Co, 1832. 

We, the inhabitants of the United States, feel proud 
of the natural features of our country—our rivers are 
numerous and majestic—our hills and mountains are 
varied and grand in range and height—our fossil re- 
sources inexhaustible, and intrinsically of the most val- 
uable kinds—our soil productive of the comforts and 
luxuries of all climes—and our forests consist of the 
greatest variety of the loftiest, the most beautiful, and 
the inost useful of sylvan productions. ‘These natural 
features correspoad with the extent of our territorial 
bounds, and the nobleness and excellence of our civil 
institutions. The hills, and the mountains, and the 
rivers are in the keeping of the Creator, having re- 
ceived the immutable stamp of nature ; but the preser- 
vation of our forests, like that of our liberty, is obli- 
gatory on ourselves. Bya provident care both will 
live for ever; but when cnce prostrated they will lie 
The venerable and grey-headed patriots 
among us, who appear to be intuitively prescient, point 
tremblingly and fearfully to the daring and reckless 
woodmanand politician, sacrilegiously approaching the 
forests and the Constitution of the land. 


for ages. 


Placing in such equal importance our liberty and 
our forests, may seem to some to be over-rating the one 
and undervaluing the other; but when it is recollected 
that we, as expressed by a Roman naturalist, ‘ arbore 
sulcamus maria, terrasque admovemus ; arbore exedi- 
ficamus,’ by the tree we navigate the ocean, cultivate 
the earth, and build our houses, it should not be con- 
sidered an unpatriotic union. What would have been 
our commercial importance, and our naval standing 
among the nations of the earth, had it not been for our 
forests? Let any one reflect for a few moments on the 
innumerable uses to which the tree is devoted, and con- 
sider how intimately connected are our comforts and 
pleasures with, not only the bare existence of the tree 
among us, but with its abundance, and he will be deep- 
ly impressed with the great value and primary impor- 
tance of our forests—he will see that the least scarcity 
or advance in price very materially affects every branch 
of trade and every department of domestic pursuits. 


Mr. Browne, the author, is a young naturalist who 
is devoting his time to the study and investigation of 
objects of natural science. We approve his taste, and 
laud the service done to his country, in compiling the 
Sylva Americana. It is written in a popular style, and 
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therefore recommend it as a suitable book to be given 
as premiums by agricultural and horticultural societies, 
It is got up in handsome style. The engravings on 
wood are numerous, and some of thera well executed. 
Those representing the leaves are, as far as our, 





recollection and opportunities of comparing enable. 
us to judge, correct representations of the shape, and 
therefore answer all the practical purposes designed ; 
but not being finished drawings, they do not correspond 
with the general style of the book, and hence make 
the work less valuable and desirable as an ornament 
to a library, and consequently not as good a substitute 
for more costly works. Still no person who has a 
taste for subjects of a rural nature, should fail in pla- 
cing it among the books of his library however few or 
numerous they may be. 


The work is divided into three parts, Vegetable 
Physiology, under which the functions of the organs of 
plants are interestingly treated ; Dendrology, the his- 
tory of trees, under which are given the drawings of 
the leaves and fruit or seed, description, uses, and lo- 
calities of the trees ; and Arboriculture, the cultivation 
and propagation of trees, under which much and valua- 
ble information is embodied. 


In the physiological department of his book, the au- 
thor, we think, speaks too positively on the subject of 
thorns. If the ‘conversion of thorns into branches” 
rests on the proof that thorny wild plants become 
smooth when cultivated, it is no proof at ull. It only 
proves that the circumstances under which the plant 
exists are unfavorable to the developement of thorns. 
With nearly equal propriety could it be asserted that 
stamens are petals, because they are sometimes, by cul- 
tivation, converted into petals. If one method of cul- 
tivation decreases the thorns, another may increase 


them. The following are our author’s words. 


‘Thorns are stunted branches; their imperfect 
form may be owing to the buds being partially evolv- 
ed, from want of proper nutrition. Indeed, that it is, 
in a great degree, owing to such a cause, is proved by 
the conversion of thorns into branches on removal into 
richer soil. This fact is well known to gardeners, as 
many fruit trees, which are thorny when wild, become 
smooth when cultivated. Sometimes the foot-stalks 
of pinnate leaves that have fallen off become thorns, 
as is the case in the Astragalus tragacantha, or goat’s 
thorn milk vetch.’ 


Equally unsatisfactory to our minds is his account 
of the tendrils. His language would seem to imply 
that their existence was incidental. In organology 
they and the buds are arranged under Conservative 
Appendages—the one as much an original and distinct 
provision of nature as the other. Our author observes 
that tendrils have the same structure as the flower and 
leaf or foot stalks, ‘‘and are in fact elongated foot stalks, 





is calculated to do good among farmers. We would 





without the leafy expansion, which adds te their length ; 
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and being unable to support their own weight in a 
The En- 


cyclopadia of Gardening gives a more correct inspres- 


straight line, they assume the spiral form.” 


sion :—-“ The tendril is a thread shaped and general- 
ly spiral process issuing from the stem, branch, or pe- 
tiole, and sometimes even from the expansion of the 
leaf itself, being a organ by which plants of weak and 
climbing stems attach themselves to other plants, or 
other subsiances for support; for which purpose it 
seems to be well fitted by nature, the tendril being 
much stronger than a branch of the same size.” 

tt was our intention to make extracis, but our re- 
marks have extended so far that we must reserve them 
fora future occasion. We can confidently recommend 
the werk to our friends as one, from which ihey will 
derive much pleasure and profit—one, to circulate 
which they will render a service to their country. 


—_———_——. 


A Treatise 
On Breeding, Rearing, and Faitening, ell Winds of 

Poultry, Cows, Swine, and ether Domestic Animals, 

by B. Moubray, Esq. With Abridgements, and 

Additions. By Tuomas G. Fessenpen, Esa. 12 

mo. pages 266. Boston; Lilly & Wait; and Car- 

ter & Hendee. 13832. 

A work on subjects to which this is devoted, par- 
ticularly on the smaller kinds of domesiic animals, 
has long been a desideratum ; and we are glad that an 
edition of Mousray’s popular ireatise has been brought 
out under the emendations of that veteran in Ameri- 
can agriculture and domestic economy, T. G, Frssen- 
DEN, Editor of the New England Farmer. We 
deem it unnecessary, afier having given the title and the 
authors’ names, to detain our readers with any disquisi- 
tions of our own, but proceed to make some extracts. 
We would, however, observe, after stating that the 
work is executed in a style to make a neat pretty vol- 
ume, that it would have had sti!l stronger claims to 
public favor and patronage, if it had embodied more 
statistical information on the profits of rearing peultry 
on a large scale, or as a principal pursuit of a farmer. 
in another edition, which, we have no doubt, will be 
ealled for, we hope Mr. F. will supply sufficient data 
to encourage and justify farmers in devoting more at- 
tention to this almost neglected source of income and 
wealih. 
ent customs prevaling in Great Britain and France. 


The following extract will show the differ- 


‘In Britain, where a greater quantity of butcher’s- 


meat is consumed than probably in any other part of 


the world, poultry has ever been deemed a luxury, and 
consequently not reared in such considerable quanti- 
ties as in France, Egypt, and some other countries, 
where it is used more as a necessary article of food, 
than as delicacy for the sick, or a luxury for the table, 
In France, poultry forms an important part of the live 
stuck of the farmer, and it has been said of that coun- 
try, the poultry yards supply a much greater quantity 








of food to the gentleman, the wealthy tradesman, and 
the snbstantial farmer, than the shambles do; and it is 
well known, that in Egypt it has been from time im- 
memorial, a considerable branch of rural economy, to 
raise domestic pouliry for sale, hatched in ovens by 
artificial heat. The warmer climates are far more fa- 
vorable than eurs for the purpose of raising poultry 
and the same rule necessai ily holds with re spect to this 
count: vy, where the warmest and dryest soils are best 
adapted to this production, more especially of the 
chieke n - d the turkey. 

‘Mr. Wakefield, a spirited farmer near Liverpool 
say the Compilers of * The Complete Grazier,’ keeps 
a large stock oj poult ry in the same inelosure, wiih 
He has nearly an acre inclosed with 


singular success. 


close slib fence, about seven fect high: the top of 

the fence every where sharp pointed like pickets ; 

Within this 

inclusure are put up smail sheds,well secured from rain, 

however for diferent kinds of poultry, and 1t is suppl 

ed with a small stream of water. The povliry ar 
j 


ilirce times a day with boiled potatoes, 


though, perhaps, this is not necessary. 


regularly fed 
whicl is t] " ly ff, | pares e renee “yer ash ee 
which ts their only food, except what grass may gro\ 
within the inclosure. 

* The dung of the poultry, which is exceedingly fer 
tilizing, is carefelly saved for use, and the turf of the 


inclosure is occasionally pared off fur mixing with com 





posis. 

*Ti would secm that, in the vicinity of large towns 
particularly, keeping poultry i ia this style might be mad 
a profitable employment.’ 

A few years ago, npwards of twelve tons of turkies 
and poultry were, within ten days, imported from 
Priann into Great Britain. We give some extracts on 
the qualities of the flesh of poultry. 

‘fn the opinion of physicians, both ancient and mod 
ern, the flesh of the chicken at thre e monihis old, is the 
most delicaie and easy to digest of all other animal 
food: thence best adapted to the stomachs of invalids, 
or the constitutionally ti ak, being the least alkalescent 

i} 12am v | aes sopetats « 7 oe — 
of all animal food, free from irritation, and affording a 
mild and innoxious chyle. Age makes a striking dif- 


ference in the flesh of fowls, since, after the age of 


twelve months, it becomes tougher and more insoluble 
The cock, indeed, at that age, is only used for making 
soup, whilst the pullet is still excellent, although a 
more substantial viand than the chicken. Whilst 
young, the cock and hen are equally delicate. 

‘The Capon, or castrated nh has ever been es- 
teemcd one of the greatest delicacies, preserving the 
flavor and tenderness of the chicken, with the juicy 
maturity of age, the flesh yielding a rich and good 
chyle, and without any tendency to indammation. 

‘The flesh of the Turkey, is somewhat more dense 
of fibre, and more alkalescent and substantial than 
that’ of the chicken, but it is reckoned nourishing and 
restorative. 7 

‘Guinea fowls are not so white of flesh as common, 
but more inclined to the pheasant color; in quality, 
short and savoury, like the flesh of the pheasant, and 
easy of digestion. In fact, the guinea fowl is reckon- 
by many a good substitute for the pheasant. They 
are very prolific, and their eggs nourishing and good. 

*The Peacock has long ceased to form a common 
dish for the table in this country, and probably, from 
its coarseness and ill colour, when it did, the motive 
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was rather show than use; but pea-hens and pea-chicks :tening and breeding poultry, I have always found it 


still retain their place at fashionable tables. 


‘The Bustard is the largest land bird of Europe, 
ighing from twenty-five to twen- the barn-door, Ww 
the lees a} Weightiest and finest corn. 


the cock generally we 

7 ny . . 1 
iy-seven pounds. The neck afoot long, 
fyot and a balf 


The head and neck of the cock ash coloured ; the back 
barred transversely with black and a bright rust colour, 
The greater quill feathers black, the beily white; the tail, 
consisting of twenty feathers, marked with broad black } 
bars: it has three thick toes before and none behind, 
There are upwards ofhalfa dozen species of this bird, 
The Jié- 
tle Bustard, differs only in size, not being larger than} 
were knowa to the ancients in Af- 
yiea, and in Greece and Syria; are supposed to live 


iwo or three of which (African) are crested. 


a pheasant. They 


about fifteen years ; 
laying only two eggs, nearly of the size of a soose-egg 
hue. They sit about five weeks, and the young ones 
run, like partrigiges, as soon as delivered from the shell. 
The cocks will fight until one is killed or falls. Their 
flesh has ever been held most delicious, and | suppose 
they are fed upon the same food as the turkey. 
‘Perhaps it might be conferring a benefit to the Uni- 
ted States, if some enterprising patriot would importa 
few pairs of this bird. Our author asserts in another 
place: *'To those who aim at variety and novelty in 
this linac, the Bustard appears peculiarly an object for 
propagation and increase ; since the fiesh is of unri- 
valled excellence, and it is probable this fowl will ren- 
der great weight of flesh for the food consumed.’ 

‘The flesh of the Duck of a savory and somewhat 
stimulant nature, is said to afforc 
ment to that of the zoose, being not so gross, and more 
easily digested : and that of the wild duck is reckoned 
still more easy of digestion than the tame, although 
more savoury. 


¢ The whole asserine or Goose tribe, of which there} 


is a great varicty, are held to afford a food stimulant, 
of a strong flavour and viscous quality, and of a put- 
rescent tendency. The flesh of the tame goose is 
more tender than that of the wild, but generally it is 
a diet best adapted to good stomachs and powerful di- 
gestion, and should be sparingly used by the sedentary 
and weak, or by persons subject to curtaneous dis- 
eases.’ 

Some of our readers who are fanciful in these mat- 
ters, may be pleased with the two succeeding para- 
graplis. 


It flies with some little difficulty.—} 


are gregarious, and pair in springy] rections. 
Sm? 


of a pale olive brown, marked with spots of a darker 


la preferable nourish-| 


most advantageous to allow the heaviest and best, put- 
ting the confined fowls upon a level with those fed at 
here they have their share of the 
This high-feeding shows 
itself not only in the size and flesh of the fowls, but in 
'the size, weight, and substantial goodness of their eggs, 
| which in those valuable particulars will prove far supe- 
‘rior to the eges of fowls fed upon ordinary corn or 
‘washy potatoes; two eggs of the former going farthe: 
in domestic use, than three of the latter. The water 
jalso given to fatten fowls should be often renewed, 
| fresh and clean; indeed, those which have been well 
ikept, will turn with disgust from ordinary food and 
| foul water.’ 


The book contains many useful suggestions and di- 





{ ‘ . 
We give a few detaclied sentences, which we 


marked with a pencil, in looking over the pages. It 
should be a general rule to breed from young stock.— 


leroy 


|The 
| 


| 
iscason as the more hardy colored varieties. Feeding 


frequent sitters in the nest is recommended. Nearly 
all the disezses of gallinaceous fowls arise from cold 





health of fowls is observable in the fresh and flo- 
rid color of the comb, and the brightness and dryness of 
the eyes, the nostrils being free from any discharge, 
The number of 
Old hens 
Deli- 


cate white hens do not lay as many eggs in the cold 


and the plumage of a healthy gloss. 
hens to one cock should be from four to six. 


are not to be depended on for eggs in winter. 


|moisture. Cernrrr says, the French, who are great 
|cgg-caters, take much pains as to the food of laying- 
They let them out very little, even 


their fine climate, and give them very stimulating 


hens, in winter. 
‘in 
jfood; barley boiled and given them warm; curds; 
buckwheat ; parsley, other herbs and leaks chopped 
fine ; -oats and wheat sifted ; and sometimes hemp- 
seed, and the seed of nettles; or dried nettles harves- 
ted in summer, and boiled in winter; ordinary food, 
and once a day, toasted bread dipped in wine. White 
cabbages, chopped up, are very good for all sorts of 
Rice moderately boiled with a little brown 
Mt fattens fowls speedily, and makes their flesh re- 


poultry. 





markably white and delicate. Oats, whole or bruised, 


Cau- 


are the standard for fattening ducks and geese. 


‘There has been lately obtained a variety of Ban-| tion should be taken in exposing geese to rain, cold, 


tams, extremely small, and as smooth legged as a game 
fowl. From their size and delicacy they are very con- 
venient as they may always be used as substitutes for 
chickens, when small ones are not otherwise to be had. 
They are also particularly useful for sitting upon the} 


[their stock w 


and burning sun, immediately after having their feath- 
The great goose-feeders of London feed 
ith the purest and hest food. Few greens 
should be given to fattening geese-—they make them too 


ers picked. 














ezeso artri vesa 9 asa being o se. . . . : 
Mes . ae — and pheasants, being good nurses as |iaxative. It is stated, that, * if well kept, a goose will 
as good layers. a : 
‘There is a South American variety,which will roost | lay a hundred eges in a year. a 
in trees, They are very beautiful, spotied like a par-}—_——_ a ee 
- AGRICULTURE. 


tridge and streaked ; the eggs small and colored, like 
those of pheasants; both the flesh and eggs are fine 
flavoured and delicate.’ 

The advice given respecting solid food and pure 
water, we deem of much importance. 





‘Instead of giving ordinary and tail-corn to my fat- 





Irrigation. 
We do not recollect of having seen any statistical 


information on the losses which farmers sustain from 
those seasons, when their fields produce less crops than 
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their existing fertility would yield with a sufficiency of 
rains. The want of these statistical calculations de- 
rived from a series of years of observation—the want, 
too, of having them generally circulated and carried 
to every farmer’s door, has undoubtedly been the 
cause of the apathy on the subject of irrigation. 
Every owner of a farm, when he wishes to buy or 
sell, places a high estimate on a never-failing spring 
or brook; but this estimation is more frequently 
made from an idea of convenience as a watering place 
for cattle, rather than as a grand fertilizer of the farm. 
In looking back to the days of our boyhood, and re- 





calling the seasons when the hopes and comforts of 
farmers have been cut off and reduced, it would seem | 


that scarcely a summer had passed, in which there | 


was not much Jabor lost, much disappointment expe- | 

! 
rienced, and a consequent reduction of pleasure and | 
income, by droughts. And what has added considera- | 


bly to the discouragement and mortification, has been 


of this run, and over which it spread for several rods 


in width without any particular channel, was annually 
much more productive than any other part of the 
meadow. 

But the best experiment, and on the largest scale of 
any which ] have known, was made by my late father- 
in-law, Dea. Eleazer Spofford, then resident at Jaffrey, 
N. H. A letter from Rev. Luke A. Spofford, in an- 
swer to my inquiry on this subject, observes: * My 
father commenced the experiment as early as the year 
1800, and continued it till 1520, or to the time when 
he sold his farm. The last ten years of this time he 
flowed perhaps twenty acres; and it produced I should 
think twice as much in common seasons, and three 
times as much in dry seasons, as it would have done 
without watering. ‘This land would hold out to yield 
a good crop twice as long as other land of the same 
quality’—(that is, I presume, without flowing.) In 
dry weather he watered it every night—and the pro- 
duce was good, very good.’ 

I am acquainted with the lot ef land which was the 
subject of this experiment. It isa northern declivity, 
and rather a light and sandy soil, oa the eastern bank 
of Contookook river ; and the water used was that of 





the faet, that the crops have been brought forward | the river—about one mile below its formation by the 
most promisingly, by alternate sun and showers, until junction of two streams, one from a large pond of se- 
| veral hundred acres in Rindge, and the other a moun- 
‘tain stream, formed by innumerable springs issuing 
?, from the skirts of the Monadnock. 


the very time of fructification, or maturation had arri- 
ved, when for the want of a little moisture the crop 





when gathered, is found to be, perhaps one half less | 
than it would have been. It often happens, that in a| 
few days after a crop has received material injury, the | 
most genial rains come, and continue for the remain- | 


der of the season, making it evident that a little timely 


Salt Used as Manure. 


Mr. Smitu—Having long considered salt as one oi 
the cheapest and best manures we could apply to cur 
lands, and having a small lot of very light sandy land, 


irrigation would have enabled the farmer to smile in I determined to apply it in conjunction with clay and 


beholding a full, well ripened, heavy crop. 

There is very much need of some mechanical con- 
trivance or invention to raise and convey water.— 
Since the ingenuity of our countrymen have supplied 
us with horse rakes and threshing machines, we could 
wish it might be turned to the construction of irrigating 
apparatus. 

The following is from the transactions of the Essex 
Agricultural Society, by Dr. Spofford : 

Several years ago, when resident with my father on 


his farm at Rowley, I labored hard to divert a stream, | 


which fell intoa miry swamp, from its usual course 
across a piece of dry upland. The stream was pure 
spring water, which issued between the hills about fifty 
rods above, running but just far enongh to acquire the 
temperature of the atmosphere, but without receiving 
any more fertilizing quality than was obtained in pass- 


a small quantity of lime, which I concluded to add 
only because it was convenient to the spot to be ma- 
inured. I dug from a pit two hundred bushels of good 
red clay, and te a layer of twenty bushels I scattered 
not quite a peck of groand alum salt and one bushel! 
of oyster shell lime unslacked; going on until the 
whole of the clay was used: To the two hundied 
bushels of clay there were ten of lime and two of salt. 
| The heap remained in that situation until late in April, 
| when I measured an acre of land carefully, which had 
‘been ploughed the preceding winter ; on this the mix- 
ture was neatly and carefully scattered ; on the adjoin- 
ing acre I scattered two hundred and twenty bushels 
of the clay, without the salt or lime; on the next I 
/scattered ten bushels of lime; and on the fourth I 
sowed two bushels of ground alum salt. The land 
was then laid off in rows four feet each way and plant- 
ed in corn which was thinned to one stalk, and all re- 
ceived the same cultivation. In October the corn 
from the first acre was gathered, and measured thirty- 


ing through a pasture, in a rocky channel; tbe effect,| ne bushels and one peck. On the second there were 
however, was to double the quantity of grass. The| fifteen bushels and a half; about the quantity the Jand 
stream I again diverted from its course abovt forty rods | would have been capable of producing without the 
below, after it had filtered througb a piece of swamp| addition of lime or other manure. On the third 


or meadow ground, and with the same effect; jand 
again still lower down its course, I succeeded in turn- 


twenty-one bushels and a half-peck. And on the last, 
with salt alone, twenty-‘our bushels and a half-peck, 


fng it on a piece of high peat meadow, which had usu-| making a large difference in favor of the mixture. It 


ally produced but very little of any thing, and the ef- 


the result of this experiment is worth insertion in your 


iect was that more than double of the quantity of grass useful paper, it perhaps may be of use to the owners 


was produced, and that of a much better quality. I 


of the sandy soils in the lower part of Virginia.—Sanp¥ 


was led to this latter experiment, by observing that a] Lane, Ruchmond, Va. June 1st, 1832.—American 








strip of meadow, which naturally received the water | farmer. 
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Radishes. 
Sir,—Few vegetables afford a better article of diet 
than good radishes. Much depends on seed. I have 
generally found the English seed, or that raised 
about New York, to succeed best with me. These 
should be sown about an inch deep, and covered in 
the early part of the season with a mixture of sand 
and dung. This sand keeps away the little worms 
that spoil most of our early crops, especially when in 
aclay soil, and the dung hastens their growth; and 
the excellence of a radish depends very much on the 
quickness of its growth. The seed should be sown 
weekly to insure a succession. After the first of 
August the worm is nearly extinct, and the sand is no 
longer necessary. Yours, &c. R. M. W. 
Middlesex, June 30,1832. 





Silk Grass. 

Last summer, as a matter of curiosity, I cut a few 
leaves of what is vulgarly called here the silk grass, 
(I do not know the botanic name, but it is a species 
of agave, without thorns,) and to my surprise gave me 
fibres after water rotting, resembling those of which 
the South American grass twine is made. I have 
mever seen any notice taken of it in this country.— 
Dossie in his Memoirs of Agriculture, (London, 1769,) 
says of it, that ‘* The fibres are very long, and, when 
manufactured make thread, which has the glessiness 
of silk; but in strength far exceeds that, or any fila- 
mentous substance whatever.” He also states it to 
%e the grass of which Indian hammocks are made. I 
have some idea of cultivating it with a view to the 
making of some experiments with it, and as it is now 
in flower I hope to save plenty of seed. Yours, re- 
spectfully, Rosert CutsoLm.——Amer. Farmer, 


Classification of Soils. 
We have frequently had inquiries for information 


on the kinds of soil adapted to the culture of the 
different kinds of vegetation. A wonder has been 
expressed that so little is said on the subject by the 
correspondents of agricultural papers. One reason 
undoubtedly is, that a nomenclature has not been 
adopted. 
read the following article, taken from the ‘** Sylva 


If farmers and gardeaers will attentively 


Americana,” and universally adopt it in describing 
the culture of plants, much progress would be made 


in our rural pursuits. It would tend to make wri- 


ters more particular in their observations, and more 


accurate reasoners. 

“Systematic order and an agreed nomenclature 
are as necessary in the study of soils as of plants or 
animals. ‘The number of provincial terms for soils 
which have found their way into the books on culti- 
vation, is one reason why so little use can be made 
of their directions. A correct classification of soils 
may be founded on the presence or absence of or- 
ganic or inorganic matter in their basis. This will 


form two grand classes, viz : primitive soils, or those 
composed entirely of organic matter, and secondary 
soils, or those composed of organic or inorganic 
may be 


matter in mixtures. These classes 


subdivided into orders founded on the 


matter. ‘The orders may be subdivided into gener® 
founded on the prevailing earths, salts, metals, ot 
carbon ; the genera into species founded on their 
different mixtures ; the species into varieties found- 
ed on color, texture; and sub-varieties founded on 
moisture, dryness, richness, lightness, etc. 

In naming the genera of soils, the first thing is to 
discover the prevailing earth or earths; either the 
simple earths as clay, lime, sand, or the particular 
rocks from which the soil has been produced, a 
granite, basalt, ete. When one earth prevails, the 
generic name should be taken from that earth, or 
clayey soil, calcareous soil, etc. ; when two prevail 
to all appearance equally, then their names must be 
conjoined in naming the genus, as clay and sand 
lime and clay, basalt and sand, etc. The great 
thing is precision in applying the terms. Thus, as 
Sir H. Davy has observed, the term sandy soil 
should never be applied to any soil that does not 
contain seven-eighths of sand; sandy soils that 
effervesce with acids should be distinguished by the 
name of calcareous sandy soils, to distinguish them 
from those that are siliceous. ‘The term clayey soil 
should not be applied to any land which contains 
less than one-sixth of impalpable earthy matter, as 
without considerably effervescing with acids; the 
word loam should be limited to soils, containing at 
least one third of impalpable earthy matter, copious- 
ly effervescing with acids. A soil to be considered 
as peaty, ought to contain at least one half of veget- 
able matter. In cases where the earthy part of a 
soil evidently consists of the decomposed matter of 
one particular rock, a name derived from the rock 
may with propriety be applied to it. Thus, if a fine 
red earth be found immediately above decomposing 
basalt, it may be denominated basaltic soil. If frag- 
ments of quartz and mica be found abundant in the 
materiats of the soil, which is often the case, it may 
be denominated granitic soil; and the same princi- 
ples may be applied to other like instances. In 
general, the soils, the materials of which are the 
most various and heterogeneous, are those called 
alluvial, or which have been formed from the depo- 
sitions of rivers; and these deposits may be desig- 
nated as siliceous, calcareous, or argillaceous ; and 
in some cases the term saline may be added asa 
specific distinction, applicable, for example, at the 
mouth of rivers, where their alluvia] remains are 
overflown by the sea. 

The following table enumerates the more com- 
mon genera, species and varieties of soil. The 
application of the terms will be understood by every 
cultivator, though to attempt to describe the soils 
either chemically or empirically, (as by sight, smell, 
or touch,) would be a useless waste of time. From 
very little experience in the field or garden, more 
may be gained in the study of soils, than from a vo- 
lume of such descriptions. This table corresponds 
with the nomenclature adopted in the agricultural 
establishments of Fellenberg at Hofwy! in Switzer- 
land, of Professor Thaer at Moegelin in Prussia, of 
Professor Thouin in his lectures at Paris, and in 
general with that of all the European professors. 
It is therefore very desirable that it should become 
as generally adopted as that of the Linnzan system 
in botany. The principle of the table may be 





pre- 





extended so as to contain any other soil whatever 
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yo THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
"Furnips, 

Sir,—It is not my design to enter upon the cultiva. 

tion of the turnip, in the large way, but merely to 

sive my experience of it, as a useful garden vegetable. 


If good turnip seed be sown, between the middle of 


September and the first ef October, they will crow to 
about the size of a large musket ball before winter 
sets in; will sprout very early in the spring, and af- 
ford a plentiful supply of greens, better, L think, than 
any spinage, and much earlier. ‘They should be 
used tops and bottoms ; may be sown pretty thick, and 
the land may be used for any summer crop after- 
wards. Such is my experience and observation on 
the subject of raising turnips. R. M. W. 
Middlesex, July 2, 1832. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Ploughing and Heeing. 

The utility of frequently ploughing and hoeing has 
veon long known to practical Agriculturists and Gar- 
deners. Ground often stirred with the plough or hoe 
ina drought will suffer far less than that not moved. 

The reason of this effect I apprehend is not gener- 
ally understood. It is some times said, that the de- 
struction of the grass and weeds leaves more moisture 
for the corn or other vegetables. This, no doubt, is 
true—but it is not the sole or chief cause of the ad- 
vantage of moving the ground in dry weather. Let 
any one iurn up the soil in his field or garden in a 
drought succeeding wet weather, and he will see innu- 
merable holes or channels leading from the surface 
deep into the earth. ‘These channels are made by 
worms descending into the ground in search of mois- 
ture or for some other purpose. Through these holes 
the moisture is drained from the surface and leaves the 
plants to perish. When the ground is frequently 
stirred the continuity of these drains is broken and 
the moisture remains longer to nurish the plants. 


O 


enough falls to render this unnecessary. When the 
plants have become 2 1-2 to 3 1-3 feet high, the leaves 
will be from 3 to 15 inches long. At this period, or 
when the flowers are ,forming, all the flower capsules 
are pinched or twisted off; after this operation and 
watering being continued (and irrigation is the system 
universally employed throughout) the leaves increase 
in size and thickness until the month of August or 
September, when each plant is cut off close to the 
root, and again stuck firmly into the ground. At this 
season of the year heavy dews fall during the night ; 
when exposed to these the color of the leaves changes 
from green to the desired yellow. During this stage, 
of course no water is given to the soil. When the 
leaves are sufficiently yellow, the plants are taken 
from the earih early in the morning, and while they 
ave yet wet from the dew, are heaped on each other 
in a high Kupper house, (a shed, the walls of which 
are mado with light thorny bushes or such like) where 
they are frecly exposed to the wind. While there, 
and generally in four or five days, those leaves which 
are still green, become of the desired pale yellow 
colour. ‘The stalks and centre stem of cach leaf are 
now removed and thrown away—the leaves wre heap- 
ed togett.er in the drying house for three or four days 
more, when they are in a fit state for packing. For 
this operation the leaves are carefully spread on each 
other and formed into sorts of cakes the circumfer.ace 
four to five feet, perhaps, of the bag, and 3 to 4 inch- 
es thick, great caro being .aken not to break or injure 





the leaves. 

Rags made of strong cloth, Lut thin and very open 
at the sides are filled with these cakes and pressed very 
strongly down on each other—the leaves would be 
broken if this were not attended to. When the bags 
are filled they are placed separately in a drying house, 
and turned daily until they are transported, when a 
second bag like the first is sometimes put on. If the 
leaves be so dry that there would bearisk of their 
breaking during the operation of packing, a very slight 
sprinkling of water is given to them, to enable them 





Cultivation of Sheraz Tébacco | 
In the Persian Provinces of Fars. 





The following article was communicated by Dr. 
Riacn to Sin Henry Witrock, and by Sin Henry 
transmitted to the New-York Horticultural Society. 
{See page 244.] 

In December, (which is about the middle of winter 
here) the seed is sown in adark soil which has been 
slightly manured (red clayed soil does not do) to pro- 
tect the seed and to keep it warm, the ground is co- 
vered with light thorny bushes, which are removed 
when the planis are three or four inches high, and dur- 
ing this period the plants are watered every four or} 
five days—only, however, in the event of sufficient | 
rain to keep the soil well moistened, not falling. Phe | 
ground must be kept wet until the plants are G or 8! 
inches high when they are transplanted into a well | 
indistened soil which has been made into trenches for | 
them; the piant being put on the tops ef the ridges | 
10 or 12 inches apart,while the tee 
made so as to retain the water given. ‘Phe day they | 
are transplanted wate: must be given to them, and al- | 





to withstand it without injury. The leaf is valued for 
being thick, tough, and of a uniform light yellow color, 
and of an agreeable aromatic smell. 

In the vicinity of Sheraz, November and Decem- 
ber are cool; January and february more so; these 
may be considered the winter months. In December 
and January snow falls not unfrequently ; the hills 
are covered with itsome monthis, but it seldom lics any 
considerable time on the plains. March and April 
may be considered the spring, ‘(though then the sun 
during several hours of the day is extremely powerful) 
and the remaining months till November again, are 


ithe very hot sumnier and warm autumn of these parts. 


‘Tle crops of wheat are generally cut down in July, 
or even as late as August. 
Sheraz, April 7, 1831. 
Dr. Riach to Sir Henry Willock. 





"O YVHE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Sin,—--Allow me to recommend for insertion in 
your truly useful repository, the following selections 


tieneted plots are | fiom the London Horticuluural Register, which an 


Wnylish friend has jvaned me. Frora. 


Newburgh, July 1, 1882, 
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Weeds, Seeds, and Crocus. 

Destruetion of Weeds in Paths.—The following 
method of destroying them is adopted at the mint at 
Paris, with good effect; 100 Ilb, (or 10 gallons) of 
water, 20 Ilb quick lime, and 2 lib flour of sulphur are 
to be boiled in an iron vessel; the liquor is to be al- 
lowed to settle, the clear part drawn off, and being 
more or less ‘diluted, according to circumstances, is 
to be used for watering the alleys and pavements. 
The weeds will not reappear for several years.— 
Morning Herald. 

This is, doubtless, a good desideratum to the gar- 
den, but it is evident that it requires great care in the 
application, for if it will destroy the weeds it will 
also destroy the box or other edging. 

Preservation of Seed—The late M. Zea, the Pe- 
ruvian Botanist, asserted, that the most delicate seeds 
of American plants may be sent to Europe in the 
highest preservation, by being enveloped in that kind 
of raw brown sugar which always retains its humidity. 
When the seeds are to be sown it is only requisite to 
immerse them in luke-warm water, which will take 
off the sugar. 

The Crocus —There is a curious phenomena exhi- 
bited in flowers, by the expansion and contraction of 
their parts of fructifaction, yielding protection from 
wind and rain and the dews of the night. ‘The Cro. 
cus is constantly influenced by atmospheric changes, 
andl may also be acted upon in a similar manner by 
artificial means. The following results, among 
others, arose out of experiments to which the yellow 
Crocus was sabmitted in the spring of last year. 
The flowers having been gathered at night, when their | 
rorrollas were perfectly closed, were placed at the 
listance of nearly a yard from two lighted candles, 
ind in a temperature of 50 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer; in this situation and warmth they re- 
mained two hours, but their petals nearly closed. 
‘)ther flowers were gathered at the same time, and, 
veing entirely excluded from light, wege submitted to 
a warmth of 95 degrees, temperature being giadually 
raised from 65. Their continuince during two hours 
in this situation, occasioned but very little change in 
them. Others were also gathered and placed be- 
tween two lighted candles, at about four inches from 
each, and in a temperature from 70 to 75 degrees.— 
These flowers, in rather less than an hour, were as 
fully expanded as in the mid-day sun. 





Notices. of Large Trees, 
In the United States and in Canada. 

The great elm of Boston Common is 22 ft. in cir- 
cumference. The Charter oak, in Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, 22 ft. Anelm at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
is 21; another 22 ft.; and a third is 28 ft. in circum- 
serence. Anelm at Springfield, Mass., is 224 ft. and 
one 254 ft. in circumference. A white pine [ Pinus 
Sirdbus] on the Katskill Mountains, New-York, is 
247 ft. long. Dr.Dwight’s Travels, vol. iv. p. 21.— 
On the Unadilla, Dr. Dwight mentions pine trees 3 ft. 
in diameter, and 200 ft. high by estimation, p. 26. A 
hatton-wood (Platanus occidentalis), in Jefferson, 
Cayuga County, New-York, on the Muntezuma es- 
tate, is 474 ft. in circumference ; the diameter of the | 
‘ollow upwards of 15 ft., 2 ft. above the ground.— | 

Med. Rep. New- York, vol. iv. p. 427.)* A live oak 








* Certified by cleven cilizens. 


SL 
at Dr. Rhode’s, Beaufort, South Carolina, has a stem 
32 ft. 5 in. in circumference ; distance to a branch, 
14 ft.: it is nearly of the same thickness the whole 
length of the tree. 

An elm at Johnstown, near Providence, Rhode 
Island, at 2 ft. from the ground, is 24 ft. in circumfer- 
ence; at 4 ft., 21 ft.: ithas eight main branches. 
In Aurelius, New-York, there is another elm 33 ft. 
in circumference. At Raleigh, North Carolina, there 
is an oak which, sixty years ago, was so small, that 
the owner bent it down, and cut off the top: in 1817, 
at the ground, it measured 25 ft. in girth, but as high 
as trees are usually cul, 15 ft. At noon, the tree 
covers with its shade a circumferance of 333 ft. 

A weeping elm (U. americana), before the door of 
Thaddeus Burr, Fairfield, Connecticut, a few years 
since, was 24 ft. round, at 1 ft. from the ground. A 
man, alive in 1807 (then 97 years old) planted it. 

On the plantation of Mr. Adams, on the river 
Schuylkill, is a button-wood tree, 27 ft. in circum- 
ference. 

Michaux mentions that ** 36 miles from Marietta, 
in Qhio, on the right-hand bank of the river, he 
measured a button-wood, at 4 ft. from the surface, and 
found it 47 ft. in circumference. It appeared to pre- 
serve the same dimensions to the height of 15 or 20 
ft. ; and it then divided into many limbs of propor- 
tional size.” His host offered to show him others, 
equally large, two or three miles off. He quotes his 
father’s journal, for another buttou-wood, which he 
saw in an island in the Ohio, fifteen miles above the 
mouth of the Mushingum, which, at 5 ft. from the 
ground, when the bark was smooth, measured 40 ft. 
4 in. in girth. (Journal, p.92. Paris, 18.) In his 
Memoir on the Naturalisation in France of the Amer- 
tcan Fruit Trees, Paris, 1805, he gives a large table 
of the heights of various trees in North America. 

In the first volume of the Memoirs of the Phila- 
delphia Society for promoting Agriculture is a paper, 
by the late John Pearson, Esq. Senator of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, on the dimensions of numerous 
American trees, principally taken by himself. This 
work is in the library of the British Board of Agri- 
culture, and of the London Horticultural Society. 

Philadelpkia, Sept. 20, 1829. J.M 

A paper published in Gore, Upper Canada, men- 
tions a pine tree now [1829] growing in that vicinity, 
which about a yard from the ground, measures 20} 
ft. in circumference, and appears to be but litie less 
at the height of 60 or 70 ft. Its whole height is esti- 
mated at 200 ft. It is known by the name of the 
“Johnny Martin Pine,” from the circumstance of a 
Scotchman of that name, who once lived near it, al- 
ways stopping for a considerable time as he passed 
that way, and viewing it with mute astonishment. 


Loudon. 


ee ee 


Botanical and English Names. 

Mr. Epviror—In the Genesee Farmer of the 9th 
of June, I observed some remarks on the subject of 
hard names by “An Observer of passing events.” 
An agricultural Journal I think above all others should 
be intelligible to every man who: can read the English 
language, and nothing should be adinitied in such @ 
Journal but what is the result of experience, observa- 
tion, or the strictest investigation. It may be necessa- 
ry occasionally to use the botanical name, to point on 
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the particular plant intended, as wlien we say stramo- 
nium to indicate the plant known by the various names 
of Jamestown Weed, Simon Pumpkin, Stink Weed, 
and various other appellations by which it is known 
in various places, but generally it should be explained 
to the comprehension of every reader, whether un- 
learned or otherwise. Every man is interested in 
understanding. When we say Acer nigrum it is easy 
to write after it black maple, in which case almost 
every reader would comprenend the writer’s meaning, 
and in proportion as such a Journal is intelligibie to 
all, and gives the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, it may be eminently useful or otherwise. 
Such are my ideas of hard names. 
Yours, &c. R. M. Wittrams. 
Yates County, June 17th, 1832. 


State of Gardening in England. 
The following remarks are from the last number of 
Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. The readers of the 
New-York Farmer cannot but admire the judicious 

advice given to those who emigrate to this country. 


In the introduction to the preceding portion of our 
tour, we strongly recommended to young gardeners to 
prepare themselves for filling the situation, not only 
of a head gardener, but also that of a general mana- 
ger ona gentleman’s estate. We see every day more 
and more occasion for giving this advice ; and we are 
happy to find it followed up by two very intelligent 
correspondents in the present Number (p. 134, and 
p. 137.) Mere gardening, whether as a commercial 
pursuit by nurserymen and florists, or as a personal 
and professional service, never was, at any time within 
our recollection, at so low an ebb as-it is at present. 
Nurserymen are becoming bankrupts all over the coun- 
try, and there can be no doubt that many of them, 
whose names are not gazetted, have been obliged to 
compound with their creditors. So many master gar- 
deners out of place, and journeymen in want of em- 
ployment, we have never before seen about London: 
in the nurseries, which formerly used to be a sort of 
asylum for them, they cannot now find employment 
even at 12s a week. That this state of depression 
will be followed by a reaction, and that at no distant 
period, is to be expected, because action and reaction 
are always reciprocal ; but that either the nursery bu- 
siness, or the profession of a gentleman’s gardener, 
will ever be again what it his been, appears to us 
clearly impossible. 

In the first place, with respect to nurserymen, the 
knowledge of all the best methods of propagation is 
now so generally diffused, and thereby 1endered so 
easy, that every gentleman’s gardener, having once 
obtained a new plant, propagates it for himself, his 
neighbours, and his master’s friends. ‘This reduces 
the business of the nurseryman, as far as new plants 
are concerned, to the profits which he may make 
during the first three or four years after the new plant 
is come into his possession. Let a new plant once 
find its way into twenty or thirty private collections, 
and unless it is one of extraordinary popularity, sucli 
as the pelargonium, the camellia, and a few others, 
the nurseryman may discard it for ever from his stock. 
For fruit trees there will always be a demand; because, 
as long as houses are built or repaired, gardens will 
continue to be made or altered: but the propagation 








of fruit trees is now become so general, that it affords 
very little profit, except to nurserymen in the country, 
who pay low rents for their land. The rage for forest 
planting, which prevailed some years ago, when corn 
and timber were at war prices, and gentlemen conse- 


“quently full of money, has subsided; and hence the 


millions of seedling larches, and of Scotch pines, 
which are raised in the nurseries in Aberdeenshire, at 
Perth, and at Kilmarnock, are either burned on the 
spot, or sold at little more than sixpenre a thousand. 
Well dried, and made iato small bundles, these seed- 
lings would bring more money in London for the pur- 
pose of lighting fires. In short, capital employed in 
the nursery business returns at present perhaps less 
than capital employed in any other trade. It once 
returned more, but the reason why it did so no longer 
exists ; viz. the enjoyment of a monopoly by the nur- 
serymen in the article of skilful propagation of plants, 
That monopoly is now gone for ever, as other monopo- 
lies have gone, and as all will go. 

The profession of a gentleman’s gardener will never 
be what it has been, for this simple reason, that his 
employer is no longer, and never will be again, what 
he once was. 

The highest classes, feeling themselves obliged to 
retrench, though they will never be able to do without 
gardeners, will yet learn to dispense with those de- 
partments of the profession which are more especially 
luxurious ; and the gardener will be required to extend 
his management to the woods, or to the farm, or to 
beth. He will, at the same time, while acting in the 
united capacity of gardener and bailiff, find it requisite 
to possess more botanical knowledge than he does at 
present; because, as the higher classes get poorer, 
they will live more upon their own estates, and enter 
more and more into country pursuits. They will give 
up forcing various sorts of fruit and vegetables, so as 
to have them ripe at unnatural seasons, when their 
only value consists in the difficulty and expense atten- 
ding their attainment; but every country seat will 
have its arboretum, and herbaceous ground, and there 
wil] be no end to the number of representative systems 
of hardy plants. As the attention ef lauded proprie- 
tors, and particularly that of their wives and daugh- 
ters, will be now more exclusively directed to botany, 
and other branches of natural history, they will obvi- 
ously require from their gardeners more knowledge in 
these sciences. That they will find persons possessing 
this knowledge. and, at the same time, obtain from 
them a more varied and more extended description of 
service, we have not a doubt; because the situation of 
head gardener, or genetal manager of an estate, is too 
comfortable a one not to produce abundance of can- 
didates, with whatever degree of skill for which there 
may bea demand. In respect to wages, though these 
may be nominally smaller than at present, they will 
always be such as to command at least as many of the 
comforts and conveniences of life as gardeners now 
enjoy; most probably more. 

Our object, in making these remarks, is to prepare 
the minds of gardeners fur the comparatively new state 
of things which they will find gradually coming upon 
them. The young and scientific have nothing to fear ; 
every year their value will be better understood: but 
the young, whose education has been neglected, and 
the grown-up gardener, who belongs to what may be 
called the old school, may henceforih both lay their 
account with falling rather than rising in the world, 
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We have always strongly recommended to garde- 
ners, whether informed or uninformed, to emigrate to 
America or Australia, rather than remain in this coun- 
try ; but we more especially recommend this measure 
to the last class. If they can only raise as much 
money as will pay their passage to New-York (52. per 
head, the party providing food and clothes,) or to Syd- 
ney (30/. per head, including food on the voyage,) 
they will be certain of finding employment, as com- 
mon labourers, at from 4s. to 5s. a day in both these 
parts of the world; while the price of excellent food 
and lodging does not exceed a shilling a day in either. 
After working a few years, as much may be saved as 


will enable the party to retire to the back woods of 


the United States, or the bush of New Holland or 
Van Diemen’s Land, and to parchase a farm of 200 
or 300 acres. Let no gardener, however, emigrating 
to either America or Australia, reckon on being em- 
ployed in any other capacity than asacommon lfa- 
bourer; and let him take up his mind, in the furmer 
country at least, to work much harder than he has 
ever been accustomed to do in Britain, and to meet 
with fellow-labourers who will generally be found his 
superiors in every description of knowledge except 
that of gardening. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 








Modes of dressing Gourds, 

To cook the Potiron { Mammoth] Gourd when fresh 
and fully swelled. —Cut the gourds into slices; and, 
after paring off the skin, put the slices into a panful of 
gravy, and, on the fire, boil them down to rag ; then 
pass them through a hair-sieve, and season with white 
pepper and a little salt; put over the fire again, and 
boil slowly for half an hour. Then, in a tureen, put 
a handful of grated Parmesan cheese, upon which 
pour the soup; mix them well together, then serve 
up. It will form an excellent dish, and give great 
satisfaction. 

On frying any kind of Gourd.—Slice them thinly 
half an inch broad, and eight inches long; put them, 
so sliced, into a sieve or cullender ; sprinkle a little 
salt over them, and let them drop for three or four 
hours to drain the juice; then put them on a cloth to 
dry ; and, when a little dry, sprinkle some flour ; and, 
a few minutes before dinner, fry them in hog’s lard 
until they get brown and crisp: then serve them up. 
When scant of other vegetables, this will supply a 
good dish. 

To make a Soup of Gourds, similar to Soupe é 
“Loraine.x—When the gourds are young and tender, 
slice them as above for gravy soup; take two quarts 
of new milk ; put the milk and gourd, so sliced, into 
a stewpan ; and, on the fire, boil them so as they would 
pass through a sieve. Then, if too thick, add a little 
more milk; boil slowly over the five for half an hour ; 
then, just before using, take a mutchkin [pint] of 
fresh cream, and the yolks of six eggs; mix them all 
well for a few minutes over the fire ; then season with 
nutmeg, and serve up. 

To make Maigre Soup of Gourds.—Take a dozen 
of fish-heads ; and, if you are boiling fish, keep the 
liquor; put all the heads into it, with a small bunch 
of celery, parsiey, and onions, with carrot and turnip 
sliced. Let them boil down io rag ; then pas: 

a sieve ; add a small quaiiity of the gourd, sliced as 
before. Put them over the fire, and boil, so as the 


soup may pass through the sieve again; put it into 
your pan; and, on the fire, season it with a little Cay- 
enne and white pepper, and you will have a very fine 
soup, equal to gravy soup. 

To make Soup of Gourd Tops.—Take a quantity 
of fresh tops of the shoots or stems ; cut them in shoit 
pieces ; parboil them, and drain; then, half an hour 
before dinner, put them in a stewpan full of gravy 
over the fire, and Soil them slowly for half an hour. 
Put in a few slices of toasted bread, and you will find 
this an excellent dish. 

Another useful Dish with Gourd Tops.—Colleci 
enough to make your dish; give them a half blanch ; 
then put them in a sieve or drainer, with a sprinkling 
of salt. After the first course goes up, lay them in 
a good batter, fry them in hog’s lard, and serve them 
up.—Loudon. 


Receipts for Puddings. 


The quality of various articles employed in the 
composition of puddings and pies varies so much, 
that two puddings, made exactly to the same reccipt, 
will be so different one would hardly suppose they 
were made by the eame person, and certainly not 
with precisely the same quantities of the (apparently) 
same ingredients. Flour fresh ground, pure new 
milk, fresh laid eggs, fresh butter, fresh suet, &c. will 
make a very different composition, than when kept 
till each article is half spoiled. 

PJum puddings, when boiled, if hung up ina cool 
place in the cloth they are boiled in, will keep good 
some months; when wanted, take them out of the 
cloth, and put them into a clean cloth, and as soon as 
warmed through, they are are ready. 

Suct. Beef is the best, then mutton and veal; 

when this is used in very hot weather, while you 
chop it, dredge it lightly with a little flour. 
Raisins, figs, dried cherries, candied orange and 
lemon-peel, citron, and preserves of all kinds, fresh 
fruit, gooseberries, currants, plums, damsons, &c. are 
added to batter and suet puddings, or enclosed in the 
crust ordered for apple dumplings, and make all the 
various puddings called by those names 

Be scrupulously careful that your pudding-cloth is 
perfectly sweet and clean ; wash it without any soap, 
unless very greasy ; then rinse it thoroughly in clean 
water after. Immediately before you use it, dip it in 
boiling water; squeeze it dry, and dredge it with 
flour. 

When puddings are boiled in a cloth, it should be 
just dipped in a basin of cold water, before you untic 
the pudding-cloth, as that will prevent it from stick- 
ing; but when boiled in a mould, if it is well butter- 
ed, they will turn out without. Custard or bread pud- 
dings require to stand five minutes before they are 
turned out. They should always be boiled in a mould 
or cups. 

Things used for pastry or cakes should not be used 
for any other purpose; be very careful that your 
flour is dried at the fire before you use it, for put 
paste or cakes; if damp it will make them heavy. 
Rice Puddings baked, or boiled.—Wash in cold 
water and pick very clean six ounces of rice, put it 
in a quart stew-pan three parts filled wtth cold wa- 
ter, set it on the fire, and let it boil five minutes ; 
pour away the water, and put in one quart of milk, a 








1oll of lemon peel, and a bit of cinnamon; let it boil 
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gently till the rice is quite tender ; it will take at least; he does not want, and _keeping it till it is of no use to 
one hour and a quarter; be careful to stir it every him, is one which he has learned in his intercourse 
five mintues ; take it off the fire, and stir in an ounce | with man The whippoorwill sits upon the fence, or 
and a half of fresh butter, and beat up three eggs on| the step of a door, singing mournfully, as if he had 
a plate, a salt-spoonful of nutmeg, two ounces of su- lost all his friends ; but wo to the moth who believes 
gar; put it into the pudding, and stir it till it is quite in the mourner’s having lost his apetite also H the bird 
smooth ; line a pie-dish, biz enough to hold it, with} seizes and swallows him without any suspension of his 
puff paste, notch it round the edge, put in your pud-|song. ‘Lhe raven and the gull, who are fond of shell 
ding, and bake it three quarters of an hour ; this will} fish, but are not provided with the instruments to open 
be a nice firm pudding. them, carry them high into the air, and let them fall 

If you like it to eat more like custard, add one on rocks, in order to break the shell. In this vay it 
more egg, and halfa pint more milk; it will be better | is said that a philosepher’s head was broken, in ancient 
a little thinner when boiled; one hour will boil it. times, being accidentally mistaken for a stone 3 wheth-. 
If you like it in little puddings, butter small tea-cups,| er this be true or not we cannot say 5 the heads of 
and either bake or boil them, half an hour will do/ sages are harder now. The bald eagle, proud and 
either : you may vary the pudding by putting in can- disdaintul as he seems, gets a great part of his living 
died lemon or orange-peel, minced very fine, or dried {in a manner that docs more credit to his ingenuity 
cherries, or three ounces of currants, or raisins, or| and strength, than to his morals. He sits in gigantic 














apples minced fine. repose, calmly watching the play of the fishing birds 
If the puddings are baked or boiled, serve them | over the blue reach of waters, with his wings loosely 
with white wine sauce, or butter and sugar. raised, as if keeping time with the heaving sea. Soon 


; P a oe oe = . P 

Rice Snow Balls.—Wash and pick half a pound of he sees the fish hawk dive heavily in the ocean, and 

rice very clean, put it on in a saucepan with plenty | T’@Ppear with a scream of wr %y — the _ 
J . . . . i x} ae c Z 3 z 3 + Oo + 

of water; when it boils let it boil ten minutes, drain | 8'5) fish. Then the gaze of the eagle grows fiery 
» on a yen till it is quite dry, and then pare six and intense ; his wings are spread wide, and he gives 
al ighing two ounces and a halfeach. Divide | case to the hawk till he compels him to let fali his 
y gael htt in separate cloths, put one prize ; but it is not lost, for the eagle wheels in a broad 
apple in each ‘te it loose, and boil it one hour; serve | if¢le, sweeps down upon the edge of the wave, and 
mp sucar aa Satter a wine sauce secures it before it touches the water. Nothing can 
it wi g . , 


, i ,|be more majestic than the flight of this noble bird ; 

Cottage Potato Pudding or Cake.—Pecl, boil, and) he seems 10 move by an effort of will alone, without 

mash, a couple pounds of potatoes: beat them) i, waving of his wings; pity it is, that he should 
into a smooth batter, with about three quarters of a 7 e 


. , ; dishonor himself by such unworthy robbery as this, 
pint of milk, two ounces of moist sugar, and two oY | though it by no means destroys the resemblance be- 
three beaten eggs. Bake it about three quarters of| j. cen the king of birds and the kings of men. 


an hour. Three ounces of currants or raisins may be 
added. Leave out the milk, and add three ounces of 
butter,—it will make a very nice cake.—Cook’s Ora- 
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TO THE -EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 














cle. : 
a SOE eR AEM EEN Tortoise. 
NATURAL HISTORY. | Of this order of footed reptiles, there are in some 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. authors, more than fifty species described. Linnzeus 


P P made but one genery, (Z'estudo) of them, but later 
Preseience of Birds. Zoologists have qd them a several. * One of 
Sin—I send you the following, taken from the} those is called Chelonia. It is more aquatic than the 
North American Review. I am delighted with every | others, its feet being badly calculated for moving on 
land; though they do go ashore, a short distance, to 
deposit their eggs. The Chelonia mydas the green 
or esculent turtle is from 6 to 7 feet long, and wide 
It is well worth while to observe the provision which] and thick in proportion and the best of the whole 
birds make for their own wants, and to see how while] order to eat. The Chelonia coriacea, the sea turtle 
reason sometimes falters, instinct always operates with| whose shield is not horny, but leathery, is from 7 to 8 
the same certainty and success. We have already | feet long—and is the largest known species of the 
mentioned the woodpecker, who grasps the trunk of a} order. A specimen of this is now to be seen in the 
tree with his claws, and stands upon his tail, drawing; American museum of this city. It was taken in the 
outinsects from their burrows in the wood. It is} water not far from Sandy Hook, Sept. 1811. [tis 
said, that he goes to an ant’s nest and lies down pre- |'7 1-2 feet long and weighed 800 Ibs. ; and it is sup- 
tending to be dead, with his tongue out, drawing it in, | posed that if the blood it lost in its capture was added, 
however, as often as it is covered with the ants, which | it would make its weight 1000 lbs. This specimen, 
are a favorite article of hisfood. The nuthatch opens | to be sure, has long been exhibited here, but it is not 
nuts, or the stones of fruit, by repeated blows of his | to be supposed that all our readers have seen it. 
sharp horny bill. The butcher-bird, which lives on| The Chelonia imbrecata is from 3 to 5 feet long, 
insects and smaller birds, is said to attract the latter | and is called the Hawksbill Turtle. From this is ob- 
by imitating their call, and has also a habit of impaling | tained the turtle shell of which combs are made. The 
upon thorns such insects as he docs not need at ilic | animal is killed, and the shield taken off and heated, 
moment. Some have thought this a wap set for other | aud the plates about 30 in wumber are thus loosened 
birds; but this is improbable, because unnceessary: |so as to be takeu off. ‘Lhe price of this varies from 
It seems more likely that this uick of gathering what! 12 to 20 dollars a pound, and of course, a piece large 


thing relating to Birds, and I trust your readers derive 
pleasure from the same source. W. 
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enough to make a good sized lady’s comb, must be 
worth, at least, a dollar, and perhaps two of them. 
Horns are worth more than many are apt to imagine. 
They are imported from South America and India 
and sold to the comb-makers at a price varying from 
124 to 50 centseach. If all the combs that are made 
or could be made of horn and turtle shell were equally 
distributed among all the peopie upon the globe, those 
of the United States and western Europe would receive 
a much smaller number then they now have. 

A similar remark may be made with regard to 
brushes that are made of hog’s bristles. These are 
imported for our brush-makers in large quantities. 
Many come from Russia. FRANKLIN. 

New- York, June 26. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Gold Fish--Thorburn’s Seed Store. 


The gold fish that is seen in glass vessels at the pub- 
lic houses in this part of the country is the Cyprinus 
auratus. Of this group 70 species are described in 
some of the books; and I find it suggested that it 
ought to be divided into two or more generics. Some 
of them grow very large though the size is not stated, 
and have been known to live 200 years. Some of 
the pikes, Esoz, are said to live 260 years. 

The species under consideration lives in fresh water 
and seldom exceeds ten inches in length. It was in- 
troduced into Europe from China. {ts existence in 
England is traced as far back as 1691. From thence 
it found its way to this country. 

Mr. Thorburn, who keeps a seed store in Liberty 
street, in this city, has an abundance of them for sale. 
You may see them there of various colors in a little 
pond that is made for them. Some are biack, and 
some are partly so and spotted with red, and some are 
reddish-white ; and their dorsal fin varies in form, size 
and position ; an occurrence that is apt to take place 
with regard to those fish in a domestic state. 

Mr. Thorburn has many specimens of fowls, some 
ot which are in the living state. Among them are 
two or three species of the Pheasant. Some of the 
Pyrhula, Embriza, Fringilla, Columba, &c. 

His plants, and it must be remembered they are all 
exotics, are well worth looking at; and some of them 
are real curiosities. There is the Agave which, if it 
is not the one whose fibres constitute the sisal hemp, 
it does not differ very widely from that plant. The 
various’ species of Cactus, Geranium, Mesembryan- 
themum, one of which, the ice plant, is covered with, 
exudation from itself which looks something like ice 
at a distance—all these and hundreds of others attract 
the attention of many visitors, whose time for a few 
minutes is profitably, in my opinion, as well as agreea- 
bly employed in looking at them. FRANKLIN. 

New-York, July 2, 1832. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





From the Protestant Episcopalian. 


The Death of the Flowers. 
Lightly came Spring on ber fairy-like feet, 
Her breath was a balm of the sweetest sweet, 
In a robe of the greenest of green was she dress’d, 


Already ten thousand were springing to birth 

Of Flora’s fair children to gladden the earth ; 
And Zephyr was luring, with soft, balmy breath, 
Unconscious, the sweet ones, to untimely death : 
For Winter with icy cold breathings again, 

In his white snowy mantle, swept over the plain ; 
With his withering pow’r he furtively crept, 

To the innermost germ where the embryo slept ; 
And he wove it a downy-soft snow-white shroud, 
And the north wind chanted its coronach loud. 


And thus it is often in youth’s early spring 

When beauty is budding, and hope’s on the wing, 
When the world is before us unspotted and fair, 

And life seems a summer unclouded with care : 

How often comes Death, with his withering power, 
And blasts in a moment, the opening dower ; 

And blights the soft graces just springing to birth, 
And all the young hopes which were built upon earth, 


Ah, then, learn a lesson ; and strive in thy youth, 
To build your affection on Wisdom and Truth ; 

And now, whilst thy hopes are as flowers new blown, 
To lay up thy treasures where death is unknown, 
For the buddings of early devotion and love 

Will open, and blossom, forever above. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Tour on Long Island. 

I have a few words to say respecting Long Island. 
The business you set me upon, of settling with the 
old subscribers, and obtaining new ones to your 
paper, has led me considerably back and forth there 
in the towns of Brooklyn, Flatbush, Jamaica, New- 
town, Flushing, Cow-Neck, Hempstead, Musqueto- 
Cove, &c.; and in the first place you will permit me 
to observe, that I find your patrons here considera- 
bly numerous and well pleased. The original inha 
bitants are much like those of Connecticut; but the 
new-comers, who constitute a large proportion in 
some of the towns near New-York, have brought 
each the habits of his own country with him. The 
stones are granite, mica, and quartz, and consist of 
rounded masses of various sizes; the soil is a little 
reddish, but not argillaceous: that is, it would not be 
called sv, though consisting, as it does, of the ruins 
of granite, it must necessarily contain some alumine. 
It may have been washed in or deposited there, 
though I have not observed it, in many cases, to be 
stratafied. In digging, you will find numerous round- 
ed masses of granite, some of which are as large as a 
hogshead. ‘lhere are many streams of fresh water 
upon this island, and some of them are so large 
as to carry a grist-mill. Water is generally found 
at the depth of about twenty feet from the surface. 
I shall not now enter into an argument to prove that 
this is rain-water, which is kept there by the sur- 
rounding salt-water. ‘The soil is dry and gravelly ; 
and the forest trees and other natural productions, are 
like those of Connecticut ; every body in this vicinity 
knows that gypsum has but little or no effect upon 
vegetation here. Leached ashes, from the asheries 
along the Hudson river, are brought here and put 
upon the land, and also manure that is made in the 
city of New-York ; this is landed at the various inlets 





And a bouquet of flowers blush’d on her breast: 
She came to build with her genial power, | 
A beauteous roseate, lilied bower. 


upon the north side of the island and carried back 
into the interior, in some cases, eight or ten miles: 
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and where this manure and ashes are put, much 
wheat, clover, timothy grass, and Indian corn are 
raised. The common locust, Robinia pseudacacia, 
will soon become a very common tree here. You 
will see now and then, perhaps, an acre of land co- 
vered with young ones; it is good for fuel, some say 
itis as good for this purpose as hickory ; for posts in 
the ground it lasts much longer than chestnut ; it is 
brought to New-York and used in ship-building; it 
makes a good shade tree; and is, on the whole, a 
very profitable tree to raise. Many cherries of diffe- 
rent species are raised here for the New-York mar- 
ket; and many good orchards of apple trees are to be 
seen here. ‘The pear, the apple, the quince, and 
crab-apple, have long been known in this country ; 
but at Mr. King’s house, in Jamaica, I saw a fifth spe- 
cies of the Pyrus, which they told me there, was 
brought from Africa. I have seen several fine gar- 
dens on my tour; Mr. Prince’s, of Flushing, will 
deserve a particular description at some other time ; 
and so will Mrs. Parmentier’s, at Brooklyn. The 
route for the rail-road from Brooklyn to Jamaica, 
about 12 miles, is soon to be surveyed; it was char- 
tered last winter with a capital of $300,000. Should 
this be extended through the island, it would take 
much travel from the eastward. 

A rail-road is making from Boston to Providence ; 
thence by water to the east end of Long Island, and 
thence to New-York; such would be the course of 
much of the travel between New-York and Boston. 

A canal, about a mile long, is contemplated for| 
the purpose of avoiding Hurlgate in Long Island 
Sound. I viewed the ground both upon land and on 
the water ; it is apprehended that a solid rock of gra- 
nite will be found there in digging, if so the work 
will be expensive. It is intended to make the chan- 
nel deep and wide enough to admit the largest mer- 
chant vessels. As yet there is no incorporation, in 
this case, and how they succeed in obtaining subscrip- 
tions, | cannot say. The expense is variously estima- 
ted from $200,000 to $500,000. FRANKLIN, 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
TOUR FROM NEW-YORK TO PHILADELPHIA. 


The Clay Beds cf Woodbridge. 


Here is gotten the white clay of which the furnaces 
are made that are common in families in this part of 
the country. It is found at the surface, extending, 
where they have dug, about ten feet deep ; the top 
is covered with reddish argillaceous earth, the ruins 
probably, of ordinary granite. In this clay you will 
observe large masses of reddish sand; this is all 
saved to mix with the clay, and is said to be better 
than any other ; two parts of this clay require one 
of sand for being moulded into vessels. It stands 
fire, and makes good crucibles. Delivered at Wood- 
bridge creek, distant about two miles, it is worth from 
87 cents to $1 a load for two horses; thence it is 
taken in vessels, and carried to various parts of the 
country to be used. 

Some of this clay is bluish, very fine, and makes 
good stone-ware. I adopt the opinion, that this was 
once a granite rock: the white clay is the felspar, 
and the red sand the quartz; of mica, there appears 
to have been but little or none. The fine blue clay 
was probably adularia. Most of the clay of which 





our stone-ware is made is got at Amboy, a few miles 
to the south of this. 


From Elizabethtown to Brunswick, I passed over 
the same reddish and argillaceous region of which I 
have spoken. At Rahway there are two factories, 
one for calicoes, and the other for woollen. The 
description of Brunswick, I leave you to collect from 
other sources ; as to the college I would just observe, 
that there are, at present, about seventy students; 
that Dr. Mildoler is president, and that Mr. Strong, 
who as a mathematician, ranks with Adrain, Bow- 
ditch, Farran, and Day, is professor of mathematics 
there. 

1 hada few plants that were rather new to me, but 
have just called on Dr. Beck, professor of chemistry 
and natural history in this institution, and we soon 
concluded what to call them. 


The Liquidamber, called the gum tree, is quite 
common along this road. I! have seen it upon Man- 
hattan Island ; and I suspect it will not be found any 
where to the north of that place. 


The white wood, Lyriodendron tulipifera, is also 
common in the northern part of this state; it grows, 
but not plentifully, upon the highlands in Berkshire 
county, (Mass.), and probably upon the same range of 
hills in Connecticut ; but I am not aware that it is 
found elsewhere in the New-England States, or in 
the state of New-York, unless it may be upon the 
Catskill mountains. ‘The books describe but one 
species of either of these trees upon this continent. 


I have stopped at some paper mills in this region 
of the country, and find that they do not usé rye 
straw as much as they do in many places to the east- 
ward for making coarse wrapping paper ; but conti- 
nue to use old cordage, sails, &c. for this purpose, for 
which they pay from one to two cents a pound. 
They tell me they can mix with this from ten to 
twenty per cent of woollen, and still make the paper 
answer a good purpose. 


A short time since, I conversed with a man who 
was dressing morocco leather; he told me he sewed 
up his skins, forming a bag, and filled them with 
sumac leaves and water; thus treated, they would 
be tanned through in twenty-four hours. The berries 
of this plant contains tanin, but they color the skin a 
dark red. Putin copperas into an extract from them 
and you will have a good black. Sumuac leaves, for 
tanning, are imported from the countries around the 
Mediterranean. Are these from the Rhus glabra, 
the same species that we have here? 

Near the Raritan, at the south part of Brunswick, 
large quantities of clay slate is taken up in suitable 
blocks for building. Proceeding down the river about 
a mile and half, I came to a grist-mill, where they 
were grinding ginger roots ; what was then grinding 
was mixed with an equal quantity of Indian meal ; and 
they told me they ground it as they had orders to do, 
sometimes with the Indian meal, and sometimes 
without it ; and that they kept one run of stones going 
in this business as much as one fourth of the time. 
You will say that the author of this cheat ought to be 
exposed. 

About three miles from Brunswick, I came to the 
residence of Mr. William Woodworth; he pointed 
me, about a hundred yards from his house, to an in- 
exhaustible bed of peat, which is dug in large quan- 
tities. Peat ashes, he says, will kill or drive off bugs 
from plants, and even the Hessian fly from wheat. 

1 now found my way to the great turnpike which 
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occasionally 


crosses the state from s dows ey to Trenton. 
of wheat and clover appear 
throughout this region ere a pleasant sight, and the 
laiter diffuse a pleasant smell. 

The turnpike of which [ have spoken has been 
made only about thirty-five years; of course it is 
not thickly settled. From Brunswick to Trenton it 
is straight ; at some’ places upon it you can sce five 
or six miles. The tall white oak trees are numerous 
along the way 


and yield large quantities of the 
choicest timber for ship building. 


which 





Leaving this road, | turned to the right and passed 
through Kingston and Princeton; at the former! 
place, I crossed the Raritan and Delaware canal; 
they were building a lock there; and making use, for} 
the purpose, of granite, 4 hich is brought from Lfad-} 
dam, Connecticut ; for a coment, they use tig cal-} 
careous sand-stone, which was found abundantly in 
excavating the Eric canal. 

Of Princeton, I shali leave you to finda deserip- 
tion elsewhere. ‘The —. and theological semi- 
nary contain cach about i20 students. I had a few 
plants on arriving here, that were new to me, but 
that distinguished botanist Dr. Torrey, professor of 
chemistry avd natural history in the medical college, 
New-York, and lectu: - upon those subjects here, 
happens now for a fow days to be absent. 

’ Leaving Princeton, | came on to the great turnpike] « 
again, which passes about a mile and a half south of 
that place, crossing the Raritan and Delaware — 
on the way. This canal was chartered in 1829-3 
with a capital of $1,000,000; it will probably aa 
$2,000,000. ‘The route for it was surveyed the fol- 
lowing summer by Mr. C. White. It enters the 
Raritan just above Brunswick, and the Delaware, just 
below Trenton; its length is about 38 miles, and i is 
fed from the Delaware by a feeder 28 miles long. It 
is nearly half done 

I made my way to Crosswicks. The soil is deyer, 
less red, and argillaceous than it was where I had 
passed, and clover and wheat ficlds are numerous ; 
but grain was injured last winter. At Crosswicks, I 
crossed the rail-road which is making from Amboy to 
Bordentown. ‘This also was chartcred in 1829-3 
with a capital of $1,500,000. The intention was to 
extend it to Philadelphia ; perhaps it may go there 
yet. It was surveyed in 1830, by Mr. Cook ; it is 
nearly half done ; it must take the travel which is now 
foand upon the road from Brunswick to ‘Trenton. 

Much lime is used in this region as a manure. 

Leaving Bordentown for Burlington, I passed the 
residence “of Captain Stewart, with whem i made a 
voyage to the Pacific, some years ago, in the U, S. 
ship Franklin—74; I wished to sce him, but I could 
not convenicnily stop. Ife is now the s®icnior com- 
mander in our service, and, therefore, has our whole 

navy under his charge. 

In this region I find several plants that do not grow 
in the New England states, and among them isa two- 
leaved pine, and the pearmain plum. 

Any particulars respecting these villages you will 
find in books. I took the steam-boat, which soon 
landed me at Philadelphia. The land along the river 
here is low. 

The clay of Phiiadelphia was once granite; in 
proof of this, masses of this rock, in a state of decom- 
position, are found in it; it rarely extends to the 











depth of fourteen feet; the bottom is more argillace- 








ous than the top, and when the whole is mixed toge- 
ther it requires no more sand, to be moulded into 
bricks. 

Mr. Peale gave me a ticket to visit his museum. I 
shail institute no comparison betwixt this and those 
at New-York; you will find some things in each 
which you will not find in the others; and either of 
them does honour to the country and age. 

‘The water works, and navy yard I have visited, but 
you will find them described by various writers, and 
so you will the theatres, the United States bank, ma- 
sonic hall, market, shot towers, and general aspect of 
the city. ‘he marine hospital, which stands at the 


! south-west part of the city, and which is not yet done, 


is one of the most sup erb buildings upon the conti- 
nent; the first story is granite, and other two marble. 
I have visited the gardens of this place, and find 
many of them equal to their well known celebrity ; 
and I intend to give you a full description of them at 
some future day. FRANKLIN. 





‘abbages. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Sir,—There are many varieties of this plant, but I 
shall confine my remarks to those only which I con- 
sider the most useful in the animal economy. First, 
Battersea and Hariy York; the seeds of these varie- 
ties should be sown in a hot-hed, about the 20th of 
>| March, Isi, 10th, and 20th of April, and transplanted 
into the open air in succession, as they arrive ata 
proper size. The early transplantings will be liable 
to frosts, but this may be obviated by putting a little 
swingletow over them whenever cold nights are 
threatened. They will come into full head in July 
and August, and furnish a good supply for summer 
use. A few seeds should be sown between the first 
and 10th of July ; these will come into head in the 
fall, may be kept over winter, and will furnish stumps 
for seed next spring. 7 this means, a plentiful, 
supply of fresh secd | may be had in this country, as 
well as in England. The drum-head cabbage is too 
well known to need any particular directions, The 
same may be said of the red Dutch. The only value 
of this variety, is its beautiful color when mixed with 
the drum-head in a slaw dish. In transplanting all 
kinds of vegetables, a little earth should be taken in 
a bowl or pan, wet with water to the consistency of 
cream, and the roots of the plants as soon as they 
are taken up should be wet in this mud, ‘and the 
transplanting done between 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
and sun-down, so as to give the plants from 16 to 20 
hours time to take root before they are exposed to 
the hot sun. If these directions are carefully ob- 
served, transplanting can be done in dry weather, and 
very few will fail. Cabbage plants of all kin@s are* 
very liable to be injured by _t. small fly and worms, 
if sown on the ground, but if raised 12 or 14 inches 
from the ground in a vox or scaffold, I have rarely 
experienced any inconvenience of this sort. In trans- 
planting for seed, care should be taken to set each 
variety at a distance from any other ; otherwise they- 
will intermix and produce a mongrel variety. Such 
is my experience on this subject; and I remain , 


R. M. W. 


Yours, &c. 


Middlesex, June 30, 1832, f 
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TO THE EDITOR OF TIIF NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Celery. 


Mr. Enrror,—There are few vegetables that afford 
‘a greater luxury than celery, and for a gvod salad 
all winter none can be more desirable in a family. 
its cultivation is less general than it should be ; some 
directions for its manngement may not be unaccept- 
able to your readers. 

Sow the seed about the first of May, on a shady 
border, or in a box filled with earth. About the 20th 
of May prepare your ground, by trenching it about 
twelve inches deep ; in the bottom of the trenclies put 
two or three inches of old dung, which should be 
covered about an inch with fine mould, and shake it 
smooth, on this the plants may be set in a single row, 
about thirteen inches apart; as it grows, keep earth- 
ing it up, by heaving in the dirt that was thrown out. 

In the fall it should be raised, the roots and green 
tops cut off, and the blanched part packed in a box, 
covered with sand. In this situation it will keep all 
winter, and supply the table with a fine salad at a 
season when no other can be had. 

Yours, &c. 

Middlesex, June 30, 1832. 


R. M. W. 


To the Editor of the New-York Farmer. 
Varnish and Whitcwash. 


Messrs. Epitors,—I have noticed in several papers, 
of late, an extract from Mina’s Journal, recommend- 
ing to put varnish with whitewash. I had a very fine 
wall, and having great faith in newspapers, 1 was 
desirous of killing two birds with one stone, that is, to 
whitewash and varnish my wall both at once. So I 
mixed up a bucket of whitewash in the usual way, 
and added a pint of copal varnish to it; I stirred and 
stirred, but could not make it mix for the life of me: 
ithe varnish would rise to the top, in spite of all I 
could do; but relying that no cautious Editor would 
admit any thing into his paper but what was the result 
of experience, observation, or strict enquiry, | 
dipped in my brush, and applied it to my wall; the 
varnish sank into the wall immediately, and lt could 
never get a particle of whitewash to stick to it after- 
wards. My wall is ringed, streaked, and pied, like 
Jacob’s cattle, all in blisters, and totally spoilt, where | 
the varnish has touched it. On a little enquiry, I} 
found that most varnishes are prepared of spirits of 
turpentine, which is lighter than water, and will not 
mix with it; is of an oily nature, and will not receive 
whitewash. Verily, 1 wish these editors would be 
more careful how they recommend such absurdities. 

Yours, &c. CaRLo. 


Productions and Climate of Liberia. 


We have received the Address of the Managers of 
the American Colonization Society for 1832. It 
contains much interesting information—and has a 
map of the territory. The object of this society 
should be dear to every true patriot and philanthro- 


Fertility and Agriculture.—In their address, the 
| Colonists say, ‘*A more fertile soil, and a more pro- 
| ductive country, so far as it is cultivated, there is not, 
'we believe, on the face of the earth.” Dr. Randall 
isays, ‘‘ that the land on both sides of Stockton Creek, 
is equal, in every respect, to the best on the southern 
rivers of the United States.” 

Mr. Ashmun thus enumerates the animals and 
products of the country : Horses, cattle, sheep, goats, 
;swine, ducks, geese, chickens, and Guinea fow)s, in 
abundance ; fish in the greatest plenty ; plantains, 
bananas, vines, lemons, oranges, tamarinds, mangoes, 
cashew, prunes, guava, pine apple, grape, cherry, 
and a species of peach; sweet potato, cassada, yams, 
cocoa, ground nuts, arrow root, egg plant, okra, every 
jvariety of heans and peas, cucumbers and melons, 
| pumpkins, &e. &c. 3 rice, Indian corn, Guinea corn, 
imillet, pepper, excellent coiiec, sugar, cotton and 
indigo. Indeed, sugar, cotton, coffee, and indigo, 
grow wild. 

Climaie, and Health of the Scitlers.—In the early 
years of the Colony, want of good houses, the great 
fatigues and dangers of the settlers, the- discourage- 
ments they met with, their ignoranee of the proper 
;mode of living, and of the best remedies, aided the 
jother canses of sickness, and produced great mor- 
jtality. But those times are past azd forgotten. Their 
‘houses and circumstances are now comfortable ; they 
are abundantly supplicd with medical assistance ; 
{and for the last five years (as staied in the address of 
‘the Colonists in 1827,) not one person in forty, from 
the Middle and Southern States, has died from change 
of climate. The effect is most severely felt by those 
from the Northern States, or from mountainous parts 
of the Middle States ; but experience has proved that, 
with ordinary prudence, no dar:ger is to be appre- 
hended even by persons from those places, who are 
sober and have no radical defects of constitution. As 
the country becomes more thickly settled and better 
cultivated, it will, like all other new countries, become 
more healthy. From the past mortality or present 
sickliness, no discouragement will be feit by those 
who have read an account of the early attempts to 
found colonies in this favored land. At a little 
distance from the sea, the land becomes more ecleva- 
ted, and there is the best reason to believe that the 
causes of discase on the coast are unknown in the 
interior. On these highlands, settlements will doubt- 
less soon be established. Under the date of the 28th 
of April, 1832, Dr. Mechlin writes, “ among the 
emigrants by the Volador, Criterion, Orion, James 
Perkins, Margaret Mercer, and Crawford, the number 
of deaths will not average quite 4 per cent.™ For 
emigrants from the wide extent of our southérn 
country, the climate may be pronounced salubrious. 








Commerce.—The Colonists are actively engaged 
in trade, disposing of goods supplied by this country 
and England, for dye woods, ivory, hides, gold, 
palm oil, and rice, which they purchase by barter 


7 


from the natives. The nett profits on the two arti- 
cles of wood and ivory, passing through the hands 
of the settlers, from January Ist, 1826, to June 15, 
1829, was $30,786. In 1829, the exports of African 
products amounted to $60,000. In 1831, foity-six 
vessels, twenty-one of which were American, visited 
the Colony in the course of the year, and the amount 





pist. We make the following extracts ;— 


of exports was $88,911, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
A Fable. 
(Translated from the French of M. Perrine.) 


On an evening of a clear and serene day, there 
was an artificial fire-work on the banks of a river. 
At the noise of the crackers, and at the sight of the 
thousands of fiery serpents, all the fish, whether great 
or small, were terribly frightened. Ab! cricd they, 
trembling with fear, the world is coming to an end ! 
Let every one of us think of our sins. Ah! we 
merit it well, said a penitent pike, we eat one another 
without mercy. Alas! for the weak and poor; for 
my part, I repent with all my heart and soul. O, 
Jupiter! have pity on our miserable race, and cause 
this exterminating fire to cease, I pray you! and I 
promise you, in the name of all the other fishes, 
never to eat again any more little ish. While the 
penitent pike was imploring the clemency of Jupiter. 
the fire ceased, and their terror ceased with it, their 
appetites returned, and every one thought of nothing 
but to make a good breakfast, and the penitent pike 
fell to, and eat all the pickerel he could come at. 

Moral.—When people are in danger they make a 
thousand promises, which they too seldom think of 
performing afterwards. 


Mr. Eprror,—The terrors which pervade our 
country at the present day, seem not unlike those 
recorded in the above fable. In 1793 we hada very 
simil.r scene. Every body was flying from the 
yellow fever, every feeling of humanity, every right 
of hospitality was disregarded and forgotten; and I 
believe the alarm was equally unfounded among the 
fish on account of the fire works, as among the 
people on account of the yellow fever in 1793, and 
on account of the cholera at the present time. 1 
have been five times attacked by the yellow fever, 
have been with it and nursed it in all stages, in more 
than a thousand cases, and never knew of a single 
case of infection; and, I am persuaded, that the 
cholera is as little infectious as the tooth-ache. The 
expedients recommended by the papers, appear to 
me absurd and useless in most cases. 

[ believe that mucilaginous drinks, and the treat- 
ment recommended in the New York Farmer, will 
be found the only effectual remedy, and if resorted 
to in the early stages of the complaint, will remove 
every distressing symptom almost instantly, in 99 
cases of the 100. ‘This disorder is rapid, and if neg- 
lected, or improperly treated, very fatal, but, if pro- 
perly treated, is as easily cured as any other disorder 
of the human system. ‘That very fatal errors with 
regard to the treatment of this complaint have pre- 
vailed, is very obvious, I think, from the ill success 
attending it hitherto. That a more judicious course 
may be adopted, and that the present alarm may pass 
away, is the sincere wish of, yours, &c. 

CaRLo. 

Remarxs.—We really wish that our respected 
correspondent’s remedy could be tested. He must 
deputize some one, and send him to the infected 
districts. Although we remain in the city, and live 
in much less apprehension of the cholera than we 
would of the common insidious epidemics of the 








country, still new doctors and prescriptions have so 
vastly multiplied, that we have no disposition to urge 
even so pleasant a medicine as chicken soup. Chick- 
ens, by the by, are a very scarce article, and we 
could wish Carlo’s remedy might become noted, that 
farmers might realize two or three hundred per cent. 
advance on their poultry. Thus well disposed are 
we towards farmers ; and as one good turn deserves 
another, we would thank all delinquent subscribers 
to pay up without the least delay. If they do so, we 
are confident that we shall be free from all choleric 
sensations. If they do not do the thing that is right, 
we think, since peace of conscienee and a tranquil 
mind are excellent preventives, that their own liabi- 
lity to the cholera will be increased. 


Gates. 


One of the conveniences and ornaments of a farm, 
is that of the gate, when strongly and handsomely 
constructed. The form has ever been as various as 
their durability. Most of the farm gates of this country 
are by no means made on the most correct mechan- 
ical principles, nor are the materials, in many in. 
stances, of the most durable nature. 

As a general rule, the post or pillars to which the 
gate is attached, should be of stone, made up with 
mason work, or hewn froma solid rock. Stone posts 
last for ages, and admit of much ornament. They 
serve as a support to the connecting parts of the 
fence, rather than weaken them, as is often the case 
with wooden posts, by the frequentand violent open- 
ing and shutting of the gate. Whether wood or stone 
is used, the posts should be inserted to a depth below 
that to which the ground is usually frozen in winter. 
The wooden posts should receive two or three good 
coats of paint, particularly at the surface of the 
ground. This last item of expense is quite necessary 
to correspond with the natural durability of the ma- 
terial, and the labor bestowed. 


The ties, or horizontal parts, or bars, should gra- 
dually taper towards the latch or opening part, that 
this part may be as light as possible. The trults, or 
pieces to support the perpendicular force should be 
few and light, but placed in a situation to give the 
most possible strength. The following drawing ex- 
hibits the principles of strength, and of lightness to- 
wards the part farthest from the support. It cannot, 
however, be given as a specimen of a beautiful form. 
The drawing is taken from Loudon’s Magazine. It 
was communicated by Mr. Robert Mallet, of Dublin : 

‘In your chapter about gates, fences, &c. you 





might,’ says Mr. 
M. ‘ take notice of 
Mr. Telford’s gate 
of iron, on the 
Holyhead _ road, 
made of flat bar 
iron; a rivet at 
every intersection 

















You will see that a better mechanical arrangement of 
forces could not be made.’ 
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July. 


The clouds poured out water; the skies sent out a 
sound; thine arrows also went abroad. 

“‘ The voice of thy thunder was in the heaven ; the 
lightnings lightened the world; the earth trembled 
and shook.” Psalms Ixxvii. 17, 18. 

“ Look upon the rainbow and praise him that made 
it; very beautiful it is in the brightness thereof. 

«It compasseth the heaven about with a glorious 
circle, and the hands of the Most High have bended 
2” Ecclesiasticus xliii. 11, 12. 


Now let me tread the meadow paths 
While glittering dew the ground illumes, 
As, sprinkled o’er the withering swaths, 
Their moisture shrinks in sweet perfumes. 


Summer! glowing summer! This is the month 
of heat and sunshine; of clear, fervid skies, dusty 
roads, and shrinking streams; when doors and win- 
dows are thrown open:—a cool gale is the most 
welcome of all visitors, and every drop of rain is 
worth its weight in gold! Such is July commonly ; 
yet it issometimes, on the contrary, a very showery 
month, putting the haymaker to the extremity of his 
patience, and the farmer upon anxious thoughts for 
his ripening corn. Generally speaking, however, it is 
the heat of oursummer. The landscape presents an 
air of warmth, dryness and maturity: the eye roves 
over brown pastures, corn fields already white to 
harvest, dark lines of intersecting hedge-rows, and 
darker trees, lifting their heavy heads above them. 
The foliage, at this period, is rich, full and vigorous ; 
there is a fine haze cast over distant woods and bosky 
slopes, and every lofty and majestic tree is filled with 
a soft shadowy twilight, which adds infinitely to their 
beauty, a circumstance that hasnever been sufliciently 
noticed by either poet or painter. Willows are now 
beautiful objects in the landscape: they are like rich 
masses of arborescent silver, especially if stirred by 
the breeze, their light and fluent forms contrasting 
finely with the still and sombre aspect of the other 
trees. 

Now is the general season of haymaking. Bands 
of mowers, in their light dresses and broad straw 
hats, are astir long before the fiery eye of the sun 
glances above the horizon, that they may toil in the 
freshness of the morning, and stretch themselves at 
noon in luxurious ease by trickling waters, and be- 
neath the shade of trees. Till then, with regular 
strokes, and a sweeping sound, the sweet and flowery 
grass falls before them, revealing, at almost every 
step, nests of young birds, mice in their cozy domes, 
and the mossy cells of the humble-bee streaming 
with liquid honey; anon, troops of haymakers are 
abroad, tossing the green swaths to the sun. It is 
one of Nature’s festivities, endeared by a thousand 
pleasant memories and habits of the olden days, and 
not a soul can resist it. 

There is a sound of tinkling teams and wagons 
rolling along lanes and fields the whole country over, 
aye, even at midnight, till at length the fragrant ricks 
rise in the farm-yard, and the pale smooth-shaven 
fields are left in solitary beauty. 

They who know little about the country may deem 
the strong penchant of our poets, and of myself, for 
rural pleasures, mere romance and poetic illusion ; 
but if poetic beauty alone were concerned, I must still 





admire harvest-time inthe country. The whole land 
is then an Arcadia full of simple, healthful, and re- 
joicing spirits. Overgrown towns and munufactories 
may have changed, for the worse, the spirit and feel- 
ings of their population; in them ‘evil communica- 
tions may have corrupted good manners ;” but in the 
country at large, there never was a more simple- 
minded, healthful-hearted and happy race of people 
than our British peasantry.—Hewitt’s Book of the 
Seasons. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER: 
To make Poposee. 


Dried flower leaves put in a covered vase, with 
salt petre put among them, say half an ounce te a 
pint of leaves, and a few drops of the otto of roses, 
make a fine substitute for fresh flowers. The perfume 
may be enjoyed for months, or even years, without 
any addition. 

As this is the season for making this pleasant little 
fancy, I would say to the lovers of Flora, collect the 
leaves of your wall flowers, sweet scented honey- 
suckle, some of the most pleasant geraniums, sweet 
briar and roses, with any other of the agreeably 
scented, spread the leaves on a cloth, and when suf- 
ficiently dry, mix as directed above. The little luxury 
will pay the trouble. We may be worse employed 
than in conversing with flowers. They are innocent 
companions, at least; and in those hours when the 
most industrious look for relaxation and amusement, 
it will be happy for us if we find no society more 
noxious than that of these pure and beautiful parts of 
the creation. A. W. 

July 4, 1832. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Indigenous Plants. 


Sir,—In compliance with your request, 1 send you 
a list of indigenous plants, esteemed for the beauty of 
their flowers. Those of the first paragraph are found 
in the vicinity of this place, and those of the second, 
of Albany. The third contains a list noticed last 
September, on the banks of the canal between Sche- 
nectady and Utica. Many of those found here are 
also common to Albany. Yours, A. W. 


Lansinburgh, June 20, 1832. 


Kalmia angustifolia, Atragene americana, Aquile- 
gia canadensis, Trillium atropurpureum [purpureum?], 
Cypripedium spectabile, C. pubescens, Gentiana sa- 
ponaria, G. Crinita, Geraneum maculatum, Gerardia 
flava, G. glauca, Orchis spectabilis, O. fimbriata, O. 
ciliaris, [the last two belong to Habenaria, according 
to Torrey,] Pogonia ophioglossoides, Malaxis liliifo- 
lium, Lobelia cardinalis, L. siphilitica, Glycene apios, 
Chelone glabra, Lupinus perennis, Lilium superbum, 
L. canadense, L. philadelphicum, Cassia marilandica, 
C. nictitans, Asclepias tuberosa, Apocynum androsee- 
mifolium, Astragalus canadensis. 

Trillium erectum var. album, Cypripedium humile, 
Epilobium spicatum, Rudbeckia lacinata, Galega vir- 
ginica. 

Eupatorium album, Clematis virginiana, Impatiens 
nolitangere, Eupatorium purpureum,. Convolvulus 
panduratus, Lobelia siphilitica, Solidago gigantea, 
Gaura bienris. Ne 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
American Aloe.—Agave Mexicana. 


Sm,—The following description and drawing are 
taken from a letter from Mr. D. Williams. He was 
in the service of the Anglo-Mexican Mining Associa- 
tion. The letter, which I translate from the Welch, 
was written to his friends in Wales, giving an account 
of his journey from Vera Cruz to the silver mines at 
Guanaxuato. He calls it by the common name, 
American Aloe, which is, I suppose, the Agave 
Mexicana. 





enough to receive about a gallon of the sap, is then 
emptied, once or twice a day, for the period of 
two months. ‘The next process is to ferment it, 
by putting it in a skin bag for a few days with the 
mouth open. From the leaves ofthis tree they make 
the ropes of the country, which are excellent, being 
much stronger and more Jasting than those of hemp. 
From the roots a brown sugar is made, called dulce ; 
and from the cones aquardente is made, which is the 
strongest I ever drank. Their mode of carrying 
pulque through the country is rather laughable. You 
wilfsee two or four sheep or hog skins on an ass or 
mule ; and sometimes a whole hog’s skin on a man’s 
shoulders, the head and legs hanging as if the animal 
was alive. The skin must be opened now and then, 


lest it burst, and discharge the contents. Pulque is sold 
at about the same rate that beer is with you. J. W.’ 


The Bread Fruit Tree. 
In its botanical relations, the bread fruit tree is a 
species of the Artocarpus genus of Forster. In the 
sexual system of Linnzus, it is of the Monacia mo- 


‘nandria tribe, and must not be confounded with a 


dwarf palm tree, a native of Africa,—which equally 
bears the name of bread fruit tree. It affords an 
agreeable sustenance to some tribes north of the 
Cape. The genus at large comprehends the follow- 


;| ing species :—1. The bread fruit tree, or jaquier, that 


|forms the object of this notice.—2. The Jaca, or 
| Jaquier of the Indies.—3. The Heterophyllous Ja- 


quier.—4. The shaggy or hairy Jaquier, (hirsula) of 


| Rheede ; and, 5. The Jaquier of the Philippines. 


Z| The flowers are monoie, or male and female on the 


‘On the 9th of June,’ says Mr. W. ‘our road led 
through an uneven country, over limestone rocks— 
the surface white and hard, with scarcely any thing 
growing upon it but the American Aloe. This is one 
of the most useful trees in the whole country. It is 
from this they make the spirit called pulque, the most 
common drink of the natives. Its taste some say is 
much like cider, but to me it tasted more acid or sour. 
It is also stronger, and intoxicating in large quantities. 
They plant it generally in the hedges to divide the 
fields , and it will grow upon rocky places with hardly 
any soil or earth. 

‘It is so hard that the keenest tool will hardly affect 
it. The height is from 4 to 6 feet, with its branches 
extending about the same circumference. It tapers 
from the middle upwards ; and about a fvot from the 
ground up to the middle, it throws out large leaves a 
foot wide, and from 8 to 10 inches thick. The edges 
are prickly, and the ends bend towards the ground. 
It takes from 10 to 12 years to ripen, when the 
leaves are cut off about the middle. A bow) large 





same tree. The inhabitants of Amboyna call it Kul- 
lusutan; those of Java and Madura have named it 
Soccumbidjikaler, and the natives of Otaheite de- 
signate it by the word Ooroo. The stock or trunk, 
which contains a milky juice, rises to a height of 
more than forty feet. The wood is soft, yellowish, 
and light. The trunk is upright, the bark greyish, 
and in cracks or crevices; its cimex, or top part, 
ample and round, branches numerous and wide. 
spreading ; the lower ones reach out horizontally. 
The leaves are pointed, petiolated, very large, and 
deeply tinged, on each side, with a beautiful green. 
Each leaf about eighteen inches long, and from 
eight to ten broad. The flowers are succeeded by a 
savoury fruit, the size of a Cantaloup melon, with a 
rough surface or coating, and a thick skin ; the ker- 
nel or food is at first white, but yellowish in its 
advance to maturity. The fruit grows either adhering 
to the trunk, or on the large branches, seldom on the 
smaller ones. 

As for the country of the Rima, it has been long 
known in the Moluccas, in the Marian Isles, and in 
Celebes ; but it seems to have been little appreciated 
in those climates. It is only since the discovery of 
the Eastern Islands, in the South Sea, that this tree, 
or rather a variety of it, has risen to celebrity. The 
bread fruit tree grows abundantly in those islands, 
and constitutes a principal resource of the people 
that visit them. It has been transplanted by the 
Europeans into some of their West India possessions, 
and it appears to thrive as well as on its natal soil. 

The fruit is not the only part of this vegetable 
which is useful. With the liber, or second bark, the 
Otaheitean composes the pagnon, or cloth, that en- 
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velopes his body ; with the trunk he forms his ha- 
bitation, as also the funeral morai that is to contain 
his remains. Some parts of it are used in the con- 
struction of his pirogue, or war canoe. ‘The leaves 
serve for table linen and utensils ; over them, he lays 
his broiled pork and other food, prepared by the 
branches set on fire. Lastly, from a thick juice, 
which oozes from the bark when cut into, he makes 
a sort of glue, that helps certain substances to take 
very brilliant colours. 


GirpLED Pear Trrees.—We examined yesterday 
two pear trees, growing in the garden of Judge 
Morris, in this borough, which to us present a great 
natural curiosity ; the facts in relation to which, we 
should have been led to doubt, had we not been an 


eye-witness to them. The trees in question are well | 





it is at present. The tropics now extend twenty- 
three dégrees and a half on each side the equator ; 
but if they were extended to forty-five degrees, then 
the arctic circle and the tropics would coincide, and 
thence would arise inconceivable variations in the 
productions and phenomena of the earth. All this 
would form a very amusing speculation to a person 
possessed of a terrestrial glov#, who might tie a 
thread round it to represent the tropics at forty-five 
degrees of elevation. 


Zoopuires, OR PLANT-ANIMALS.—T hese wonder- 
ful productions are so denominated on account of 
their existing in the shape of plants. They are very 
numerous, and the greater part of them have so great 
a resemblance to vegetables, that they have generally 
been considered as such, although the horny and stony 


grown, have always been thrifty, but with one or two | appearance of several of the tribe declares them, at 


slight exceptions had produced no fruit. 
summer of 1830, two years since, the proprietor | 
judging these trees worthless and only cumbering | 


the ground, determined to destroy them; and for 


In the! first view, to be of a widely different nature from the 


generality of plants. In others, however, the softness 
of their substance, and the ramified mode of their 
growth, would lead any one not acquainted with their 


this purpose caused them to be girdled, which was real nature, to suppose them vegetables. The hard, 
done by cutting a strip, each way, entirely round the | horny, or stony zoophites are in general known by 


interrupting the circulation of the juices between the 
bark and the wood. The trees, however, to the 
astonishment of all, did not die; but on the contrary, 
in the spring following put forth full of blossoms, 
which were succeeded by a large and well grown 
crop of fruit. ‘The same trees are again, at this time, 
weil set, and bid fair to produce another abundant 
yield. The only perceptible indications of decay in 
these trees, if such they may be considered, are, that 
they appear rather deficient in foliage, the leaves not 
appearing quite as large or numerous as upon the 
adjoining trees which had not been girdled. The 
trees which were left unmolested continue barren, 
while the means used to destrey those singled out for 
destruction have proved effectual in rendering them 
thus far unusually productive. Can horticulturists 
explain this matter to us ?_—Wellsborough, ( Penn.) 
June 2, 1832. 


Tue Great Catatra Tree.—This celebrated 
tree, that has stood over 40 years in front of the 
residence of the late Major Babcock, in Washington 
street, is now in full bloom, and is well worth the walk 
to that delightful part of our city, to view its beauties. 
It seems one solid mass of elegant flowers. This tree 
is one of its species, and was about the first that was 
introduced into New England. It is surprising that 
more of the kind are not cultivated. The best time 
to view it is either in the evening or quite early in 
the morning.— Hartford Mercury, July 9. 


Geo.LocicaL CHANGES OF THE Eartu.—The va- 
riety of fossil substances, many of them marine pro- 
ductions, which are found in mountains remote from 
the sea, are undeniable proofs that the earth’s surface 
has undergone considerable changes, some of which 
indicate an alteration of climate not easily to be ex- 
plained. The remains of animals inhabiting hot 
countries, and the marine productions of hot cli- 
mates, which are frequently found in high northern 
latitdes, lead to a suspicion that the earth’s axis was 
at a very remote period differently inclined to what 








tree to the depth of about two inches, thus entirely | the name of corals ; and of these several distinctions 


are formed, either from the structure and appearance 
of the coral or hard part, or from the affinity which 
the softer, or animal part, bears to some other genus 
among soft-bodied animals, or mollusca. The zoo- 
phites may be therefore said to unite the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, so as to fill up the intermediate 
space.— Book of Knowledge. 


Tur Bantan Trer.—On the banks of the Nar- 
budda, in the province of Guzzerat, is a banian tree, 
supposed by some persons to be the one described 
by Nearchus, and certainly not inferior to it. It is 
distinguished by the name of the Cubbeer Burr, 
which was given to it in honour of the name of a 
famous saint. High floods have, at various times, 
swept away a considerable portion of this extra- 
ordinary tree ; but what still remains is nearly two 
thousand feet in circumference, measured round the 
principal stems ; the over-hanging branches, not yet 
strack down, cover a much larger space ; and under 
it grow a number of custard-apple, and other fruit- 
trees. The large trunks of this single tree amount 
three hundred and fifty, and the smaller ones exceed 
three thousand: each of these is eonstantly sending 
forth branches’ and hanging roots, to form other 
trunks, and become the parents of a future progeny. 


Kery-note Cats—Anoora Cars.—Much curiosity 
was awakened a few months ago, by the publication 
in The Farmer, of a letter from Commodore Porter 
to Mr. Skinner, relative to Key-hole Cats, and many 
enquiries were addressed to us on the subject. The 
following extract of a letter from the Commodore, 
which has been politely handed to us by Mr. Skinner, 
explains the mystery. The pair of Angora cats 
which the Commodore intends to send to Mr. Skin- 
ner, will be an acquisition to the country. 

“T presume the cats you allude to, for which Con- 
stantinople is said to be so famous, and which you 
denominated ‘ Key-hole cats,’ can be no other than 
the cats of Angora, a city and district of Anatolia, 
and about two hundred and fifty miles from this place. 
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Since I have been in Constantinople, I have only 
seen one of these cats, and it is in my possession. I 
say it for it is of the neuter gender, and every way 
qualified to accompany the notes of the celebrated 
Madam Cat-alina. I never knewa cat, whatever the 
gender, which had sweeter notes than this of mine. 

“ Tt is a beautiful animal, as white as the driven 
snow, of double the size of our common cats, eyes as 
brilliant as the chamelion’s, hair as soft as silk and 
long as the finger, a ruff still longer around the neck, 
and a tail like an ostrich plume, flat like that of the 
flying squirrel, and in itssprings used for the same 
purpose. It is the tamest and most docile animal 1 
ever met with, and as playful as a monkey. I have 
never scen it catch a rat; but my house, which the 
day before 1 brought it home, was swarming with 
rats and mice, is now entirely free fromthem. A 
general migration took place, and the next morning 
my neighbor killed in his yard eleven at a single shot, 
which he said came from my premises. 

“‘T have spoken for a pair that have not been dis- 
qualified from propagating their species, and shall 
endeavor to get them tv you.” —American Farmer. 





New Ornamenta..Tree.—The seed mentioned 
hy Commodore Porter in the following extract of a 
letter to Mr. Skinner, has been received and handed 
to the Editor of the American Farmer for cultivation. 
We have the pleasure of being able to state that it 
has vegetated, and the plants are now growing finely. 
According to present appearances the tree is a spe- 
cies of acacia; the seeds are exactly like those of 
that tree, as are also the young plant. From the 
name furnished us by the Commodore, we can get 
no clew to the botanical name. On the label of the 
box it is marked Guul-aghadj-Rose Tree. ‘The only 
name we can find any way resembling guul-aghad), 
is the Arabic name of the Cadia purpurea, gadhy. 
The Cadia purpurea is an Arabian plant, of the habit 
of acacia, and somewhat resembling it; grows six to 
eight feet high, with large purple and white flowers. 
If the tree sent by the Commodore is the Cadia, we 
fear that it will not stand the severity of our winters, 
as that is a hot-house plant. We shall be greatly 
obliged to any one who can furnish the botanical 
name of this plant. If we succeed in rearing these 
trees, Mr. Skinner will have a considerable number 
for distribution next spring. 

Commodore Porter and Mr. Skinner are entitled 
to the thanks of their country for their exertions to 
introduce new and valuable articles into our fields 
and gardens — 


Extract of a letter from Commodore Porter, to J. S. 
Skinner, Esq. dated 
Constantinople, Feb. 16, 1832. 

I now send you what will be a curiosity in the 
United States, the seed of the Guul-aghad or the rare 
tree. Itis the most beautiful thing of the kind I have 
ever seen. It grows to the size of an ordinary 
orchard apple tree, throws out many branches ex- 
tending horizontally, and affords a most delightful 
shade. It is literally covered with flowers of a dark 
pink color, and from the smell, though not from any 
resemblance, I should suppose it to be of the, family 
of the Acacia, which is of the nature of the locust. 
This tree in no way resembles the locust, except in 


that of the locust bean, and if the planting and treat- 
ment should be the same as would be practised in 
the planting and treatment of the locust, you cannot 
go far wrong. The tree is a rare tree here, and I 
was informed by the Armenian from whom I ob. 
tained the seeds, that it was a native of Persia. Its 
name in Turkish is Guul, (rare) Aghadj, (tree) and is 
pronounced Goolagadegh.—American Farmer. 


Tne Camera Lucrpa, the invention of the late 
Dr. Wollaston, and much improved by Mr. Dollond, 
is one of the most valuable instruments that can be 
used by travellers, or tourists, or indeed any persons 
desirous of making perfectly correct outlines of land. 
scapes, or any other objects whatever, who have never 
been taught to draw. The sketches drawn by 
Captain Hall in North America were made by this 
instrument; and the very lines, traced on the spot, 
were transferred to the plates; “ in order,’ as Capt. 
Hall observes, “to preserve, as far as possible, the 
character of truth which the mechanical accuracy of 
the camera lucida communicates to its work, even in 
hands but little familiar with the management of the 
pencil.” —Zoudon. 


Vartey’s Grarnic Tertescore differs from the 
camera lucida in acting by reflection, whereas the 
camera acts by refraction. The graphic telescope is 
capable of being used as an ordinary telescope. 
Some ideas of its wonderful powers in assisting cor- 
rect dilineation may be formed, fiom the circumstance 
of its having been employed by Mr. Horner, in mak- 
ing the original sketches for the panorama of London, 
from the summit of the cross on the dome of St. 
Paul’s, now exhibiting in the Colosseum. 

We have thought it advisable to direct the attention 
of young gardeners to this instrument, and the prece- 
ding one, in order that such of them as are sent out as 
collecting botanists may not fail to take one with 
them, and make sketches of whatever they see inte- 
resting. Hada certain young man, that we could 
name, recently returned from South America, had 
one of these instruments, and made use of it, he 
might have sold his sketches and his notes for what 
would nearly have paid his expenses. We trust this 
hint will not be lost.—J0. 


Tur Proression or A GARDENER, AND THE NATU- 
RAL Love or Garpentnc.—* On observing the pale- 
faced mechanic hurrying away to his morning labours, 
we almost regret, with Rousseau, that great cities 
should be so numerous; that mankind should be con- 
gregated in such mighty masses ; and think, not with- 
out pain, of the many long hours the artisan must pass 
in the tainted atmosphere of a crowded manufactory. 
But how different are our feelings on seeing the gar- 
dener resuming the badge of his trade, or the plough- 
boy harnessing his well-trained team! The toils of 
both may be hard, but they are, at the same time, 
surrounded with every thing that is rural and inviting. 
The grass springs and the daisy blossoms under their 
feet ; the sun tells them by his shadows how the day 
waxes or wanes; the blackbird serenades them from 
every hedge or tree; and they enjoy, moreover, the 
inexpressible pleasure of seeing Nature in her fairest 
forms, rewarding most munificently their skill and 





the seed pod and the seed. The bean is precisely 


industry. How does the citizen sigh for such scenes; 
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and how soon, when his fortune is made, does he | 
hurry away from the confines of a second Babel, to 
sink the merchaat in the gentleman farmer! Few 
who are so fortunate strive to rivel the handicraftsman 
by making their own shoes, or any other needful 
article of dress ; but all, yes all, who are able, strive 
to trim their own gaidens, and superintend the culti- 
vation of their own property.”-—London Magazine. 

An AmertcaN Lapy Garprener—When La- 
fayette called at Fredericksburg previously to his 
departure for Europe, in the autumn of 1784, to pay 
his partisg respects to the mother of Washington, he 
found her working in the garden, clad in domestic- 
made clothes, and her gray head covered by a plain 
straw hat. The venerable matron saluted him kindly,, 
observing, in reply to the encomiums which Lafayette 
had lavished upon his hero, and paternal chief: “I 
am not surprised at what George has done, for he 
was always a very good boy.”—Jb. 


ed EDUCATION. 


COMMON-PLACE BOOKS. 
We extract the following from an article in the 
Annals of Education. Those young farmers in parti- 
cular, who will attentively read it, and adopt the prac- 














tice recommended, will, in the course of a few years, 
find themselves abundantly repaid. We scarce know 
of any method better calculated to exalt the intellec- 
tua) character of agriculturists. 


The question has been much discussed among scho- 
lars, whether the practice of taking notes of books, as 
they are read, and of transcribing the most striking 
passages, is an aid, or an obstacle to the acquisition of 
knowledge. Some have openly condemned it as 
pernicious, while others have as effectually discoun- 
tenanced the plan, by representing it, as at best, but 
a mechanical auxiliary, which it is unworthy of genius 
to employ. But it may be easily shown, that the cur- 
rent of authority, and the weight of argument, are 
with those who consider Common Place Books, if 
judiciously used, as one of the greatest aids in making 
extensive acquirements. This is a practical subject. 
It.concerns the best mode of collecting and retaining 
the greatest amount of knowledge ; and the individual 
who adopts the best system in conducting his scien- 
tific pursuits, will derive the same advantage from it, 
as the farmer who adopts the best‘ plan in the ma- 
nagement of his agricultural affairs. If they be really 
as useful, as they are represented by some writers, 
too much pains cannot be taken to diffuse a know. 
ledge of their importance, and to persuade students, 
at least, to make the experiment. 

Common Place Books are not intended as substi- 
tutes for labor. They require, on the contrary, an 
additional amount, both of mental and manual indus- 
try. They are not designed for those, who run over 
the most profound achievements of the human intel- 
lect, as they do over the pagesof a fashionable novel— 
nor for those, who expect to reach the summit of 
‘the Mountain of Science’ per saltum—nor for those, 
who use mechanical helps to relieve the mind from 


rate and expand his mental powers—who regards his 
piles of manuscripts as the means, not as the end, in 
the cultivation of his faculties. 'The waterman does 
not intermit his vigilance, because his bark is furnish- 
ed with sails and oars to help him on. ‘ 


The opinions of illustrious men, upon this question, 
are deserving great consideration, because they are 
presumed to have practised what they recommend. 
It is quite fair to attribute some measure of their 
fame to the mode of study which they adopted. Man 
has been called a creature of imitation. ‘The truth of 
the remark is strikingly illustrated by the proneness 
of men, not only to acquire the habits and manners of 
those with whom they associate, but, to seize upon, 
and imitate, almost any of the practices of those 
whom the world-calls great. The courtiers of Alex- 
ander affected his wry neck; and the chivalry of 
England imitated the husky voice of the gallant 
Hotspur. But if we can find any intellectual habit, 
which iscommon to, and highly zecommended by, 
several men, eminent for their genius and acquire- 
ments, there will be little danger of its being unworthy 
of imitation. 


Gibbon was a prodigy of erudition. The number 
of references in his great work is immense. Judge 
Story observes, in one of his published orations, that 
probably no library in the United States contains all 
the books from which he obtained his vast fund of 
learning. The following extracts from his own me- 
moirs of his life and writings, will show in what light 
he regarded Common Place Books. ‘ My abstracts 
of each book often branched into particular essays, 
and I can still read, without contempt, a dissertation 
of eight folio pages,.on eight lines of the fourth 
Georgic of Virgil.’ ‘I persevered in the useful 
method of abstracts and observations, and a single 
example may suffice, of a note which almost swelled 
into awork.’ ‘I filled a folio common place book 
with my collections and remarks on the Geography 
of Italy; and inserted in my Journal many long and 
earned notes on the insulz and populousness of 
Rome, the social war, &c.’ The MSS. collections 
of Gibbon afforded the means for the accomplishment 
of his gigantic enterprise. Locke—the Father of 
the modern system of Mental Philosophy—not only 
recommended the use of Common Place Books, but 
actually published his ideas of the best mode of keep- 
ing them. Swift says somewhere in his works that 
he had written upon almost every subject, before he 
sent a single paper to the press. A distinguished 
foreigner makes this strong remark, ‘I never knew 
a person, who kept a Common Place Book, that did 
not finally arrive to some kind of eminence !’ 


The great Pothier, who published a work on Juris- 
prudence, which has been translated into almost 
every civilized language—and which, for clearness 
and beauty of expression, for vastness and variety of 
learning, and for methodical arrangement, is sur- 
passed by no treatise in any language, adopted this 
practice as soon as he commenced his studies, and 
persevered in it through the rest of his life. A short 
extract from an culogy pronounced at his decease, by 
M. Le Trosne, in the University of Orleans, shows 








the pain of exertion. They are designed for such as 
are willing to pay the price of iearning—labor. ‘They | 
are meant only for the hard student, who employs 
whatever aids he allows to himself, solely to inVgo- 


us its influence upon his success. ‘ He had scarcely 
attained his majority, when the extent of his acquisi- 
tions was perceived at the palace. When he had to 
study any subject, he composed a freatise upon it, 
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being persuaded that the best, and perhaps the only 
method of becoming master of a science, is to discuss 
it in writing. The necessity of accurate conception 
in order to produce accurate expression, of arranging 
his ideas in proper order, of contemplating them in 
théir various aspects, habituates the mind to applica- 
tion and accustoms it to accuracy and method; an 
advantage which can never be acquired by reading, 
however frequently repeated. If the noted aphorism 
of Lord Bacon be true, that reading makes a full man, 
conversation a ready man, and writing a correct man, 
then it must follow, that the practice of reading and 
writing together is calculated to develope and perfect 
two of these qualities at once, viz. fulness and correct- 
ness. Nor isthe other wanting. Mr. Brougham, in 
his inaugural address at Glasgow,—and who will be 
fool-hardy enough to dispute this great master of 
extemporaneous and written eloguence—has a senti- 
ment like the following. An individual who is 
ambitious to speak well, must write much. 

I pass on to’cite some American authorities. In 
his admirable essay on indolence and intellectual 
dissipation, Mr. Wirt has the following remarks 
addressed toa young lady. ‘If you have time for 
it, read authentic history, which will show you the 
world as it really is; do not read rapidly and super- 
ficially, with a view merely to feast on the novelty 
and variety of events, but deliberately and studiously, 
with the pen in your hand and your note books by 
your side, extracting as you go along, not only every 
prominent event, with its date and circumstances, but 
every elegant and judicious reflection of the author, 
so as to form a little book of practical wisdom for 
yourself.’ A gentleman of the same profession, and 
now one of our most eminent statesmen, remarked to 
me some years since, in speaking of common place 
books, that no man could make great acquisitions 
without them. I had once the pleasure of forming an 
acquaintance with a young man, now, alas! no more— 
who, at an early age, astonished every one by the 
variety and extent of his attainments, by the vigor 
and maturity of his mind, by his habits of application, 
and by the amazing powers of his memory. His 
manuscripts and note-books would make a small 
library. A President of one of the New England 
Universities, whose name I must be allowed,to con. 
ceal, always reads with a pen in his hand. He de. 
clares that he has derived incalculable advantage from 
the mere mechanical use of the pen, and that his 
experience of its bencfits warrants him in giving the 
practice his warm recommendation. It will be at 
once admitted that these are high authorities, and 
ought to be reverently regarded. 

The principal argument against the use of commen 
place books is, that they injure the memory—that 
when observations are committed to paper, the 
author is apt to relinquish all further care of them. 
It is unquestionable that they may be thus misused. 
He, who takes no pains to keep what he has read and 
written in remembrance, and does not occasionally 
refresh his memory by re-perusal, has performed the 
task of a copyist—not of a student. 

ck & * * * 

One of the most obvious benefits of this practice, 
in addition to those which have been already men- 
tioned, is, that it brings together from various and 
distant sources, every thing relating to the same 











subject. New views, facts, or illustrations, of a 
theme which seem to have been exhausted, may 
sometimes be found in a place, where they are least 
expected; and a well kept note book becomes a 
Cyclopedia, limited or copious, according to the in- 
dustry of the student and the range of his researches. 
This is no despicable aid to the memory, which is 
thus relieved from the burden of retaining unimpor- 
tant particulars, which are only useful occasionally, 
but which ought to be committed to writing for safe 
keeping, till called for. It is equally important, that 
the memory should not be overwhelmed, and that our 
knowledge should be suddenly available. By means 
of note books, both objects 

* * * 

Another benefit, and the last I shall notice, is, that 
it creates habits of observation.. The practice is 
utterly hostile to that dreamy indolence, with which, 
I fear, too many excellent works are perused. There 
are moods of mind, when even an entertaining work 
may be read, and the reader shall yet not be able to 
recall a single sentence it contained. In some men, 
this mode of reading has become a habit. A gentle- 
man, who had travelled considerably in Enrope 
strongly urged this advice upon a nephew, who was 
about to spend some months in Paris—to make it an 
invariable rule to write something in his Journal 
every evening—for he had observed that the young 
gentlemen who began to neglect their Journals, be- 
gan, at the same time, to neglect every other object 
of their jeurney—to be less observant of men and 
things—less regular and less industrious. 

It may be expected, that some suggestions will be 
made as to the best mode of keeping common place 
books. Locke’s plan seems to be too complicated 
and artificial. The student who has any system in 
his studies, will find no difficulty in managing his 
common place book. The great fault of those who 
begin to keep them, is, that they are too sparing of 
paper—a wretched piece of economy, where time 
and knowledge are at stake. 

This article has been already extended far beyond 
the limits I had assigned myself, but I cannot. draw it 
to a close, without suggesting two or three practical 
rules. Let your abstracts be copious. Set down 
nothing at haphazard. Review your manuscripts, at 
least once a year. A still more important recom- 
mendation, one which will forever restrain the stu- 
dent from their misuse or abuse, is not to make ab- 


are accomplished. 
* * 


|stracts and comments as he reads—but to peruse a 
;certain amount attentively, and then, from recollec- 


tion, to transfer what is worthy of preservation to his 
Common Place Book. 


« 


Epvucation 1n France.—The French Society for 
the promotion of Elementary Instruction in Paris has 
furnished 164 new schools with books, slates, &c., to 
the value of from 50 to 350 francs each. A manual 
for those who have just commenced teaching has 
also been prepared ; and it is proposed to decree 
medals to such teachers as distinguish themselves in 
their profession. 

Seminaries for teachers exist at Strasburg, Bour- 
deaux, Bourges, St. Foix (Gironde,) Mende (Isere,) 
Chatillon upon Loire, Dieu le Fit, and Glais. Five 
of these were established by French pastors. There 
is also a department for teachers in the college of 
Verdun. 
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Let us consult the statistics of crime, and the ac- 
counts they present to us of the state of instruction. 
In 1829, out of 7,373 accused persons, 4,523 could 
neither read nor write; 1,947 could read and write 
imperfectly ; 729 could read and write well; [70 
had received a superior degree of instruction. ‘The 
proportion is not the same for the two sexes. Of 100 
men accused, 43 can read; among the women the 
proportion is but 21 to 100. The propertion varies 
also according to crimes: 41 out of 100 can read, 
among those confined for crimes against persons ; 
only 38 out of a hundred, among those accused of 
crimes against property. 

The proportion varies also according to age. 
Among the accused of 20 years old and upwards, 
there are found 40 to 100 who can read; among 
those younger, there are but 35; but these results 
vary much in the different departments of France. 

Sweven.—In Sweden the interest in popular 
education is constantly increasing. A recent law, 
requiring a school to be established for teachers, has 
been complied with. According to the latest ac- 
counts, there existed 193 schools for mutual instruc- 
tion, attended by 12,712 children. 

Russta.—In Russia, schools for teachers have 
been established in the provinces, destined to raise up 
instructors for the towns and villages of this vast 
empire. 

A law has been passed in Livonia, requiring, in 
every place of 1,000 inhabitants, the establishment of 
a school, where children may learn to read and sing. 
From thence they go to the parish schools, where 
they are taught writing and other useful branches of 
knowledge. 

Potanp.—In 1808, a law was passed, requiring 
the establishment, in each village, of a primary school 
for instruction in religion, morals, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the system of weights and measures, 
and the arts of life. Each school was to have a po- 
pular library, suited to its local wants. The inhabit- 
ants of the cities and villages were united into socic- 
ties for the support of schools; each person paying 
an annual tax for that purpose. All the children 
between the ages of six and eleven years were requi- 
red to attend. Before the Poles attempted to break 
their chains, the seeds of education had begun to 
germinate. Schools for primary teachers had been 
organized, and Sunday schocls opened in the capital, 
and in the provinces, for the children of laborers, 
which were attended by 1,600 scholars. 


Germany.—In Germany, where for more than 
half a century the interests of popular education have 
excited a lively solicitude, many distinguished minds 
and generous hearts have been employed in presid- 
ing over this education. Numerous tracts have been 
written upon the subject, dictated by an enlightened 
philosophy. Many celebrated men have pUblished a 
great number of works upon this subject. The 
whole of Germany is provided with schools. Every 
where, children of both sexes, without exception, 
receive instruction. In Prussia, from a population 
of about 10,400,000 inhabitants, 1,600,000 ehildren 
attend the elementary schools. This is one sixth of 
the whole population. We find the same proportion 
in Swabia and in the little principality of Sigmaringen. 
Sunday schools.and evening schools exist every 
where. Here the scholars who have quitted school, 





continue to come in their intervals of leisure, to 
cultivate their minds, and acquire useful knowledge. 
Popular libraries are multiplied in every place, re- 
plenished with good books. Seminaries are estab- 
lished for the instruction of teachers. The regulations 
of their school are wise, and conceived in a spirit 
eminently liberal. 

SwirzerLtanp.—The Swiss, who offer to Europe 
an example so remarkable of the strength of patriot- 
ism and of philanthropic associations, have made great 
pregress in the branch of improvements with which 
we are now occupied. Every where they labor with 
a remarkable emulation to raise up instructors, to 
extend the sphere of elementary instruction, and to 
exert a geod influence over those children who havo 
quitted the schools. In Switzerland, as in Germany, 
musical instruction is considered an essential part of 
popular education. It is introduced into every 
school, and occupies an important place among the 
exercises. The societies watch carefully over the 
state of music in the schools. A celebrated compo- 
ser, Nageli, of Zurich, has devoted his talents to 
this object. Whole choirs of children, in each 
village, execute, in perfect time, religious and national 
songs; these exercises infuse into their young minds, 
elevated feelings of morality and patriotism. 

Itaty.—Though the greater part of Italy remains 
indifferent te the subject of education, yet some states 
form .an honorable exception. ‘Tuscany contained, 
the last year, 20 schools of mutual instruction for 
boys, and 3 for girls. 

The enlightened prince, who governs the duchy 
of Lucca, convinced of the importance of a good 
education to all classes of society, and of the supe- 
riority of mutual instruction, has ordered the imme- 
diate establishment of four schools, two for boys, and 
two for girls, on this principle, in the duchy of Lucca. 


Stciry, Matta, ann Greece.— Mutual instruction 
was introduced into Sicily in 1818, and is rapidly 
extending. It was also introduced a ‘long time ago 
into Malta by the Society at London. 

Schools are every where rising up in Greece. We 
can reckon at least 111 schools, attended by 7824 
scholars in the Peloponnessus and the islands of the 
Archipelago. ; 

Turxisn Emrrre.—Among the Turks, there ge- 
nerally exist schools near toevery mosque. Almost 
all the men, and the greater part of the women, know 
how to read and write. But the pupils read and 
write yery little, except the Alcoran. The rodis their 
only encouragement to study. It still remains to 
introduce into the education of this great portion of 
the human family, useful knowledge and social man- 
ners. Many children have recently been brought to 
Paris to receive a European education. Egypt has 
already given an example of this kind to the Ottoman 
empire, in sending a number of scholars to Paris 
and London to be initiated into the arts and sciences 
of Europe. Many of them have finished their edu- 
cation at Paris, aad returned home, prepared to pub- 
lish in the language of their country, the most useful 
French works. A periodical journal is published at 
Cairo. 

Arrica.—Senegal, for the last fifteen years, owes 
to France, in part, the germs of instruction which 
have been sown there, and which are spreading into 
the interior of Africa. A school for mutual instruc- 
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tion at Saint Louis counts from 100 to 150 pupils. 
Among those which have been formed since 1816, 
one third was composed of black Wolofs. Several 
have been sent to France to finish their education. 


Avstria.—The present monarch of Austria has 
done much to diffuse useful knowledge throughout 
the empire. In the various provinces of Austria, 
exclusive of Hungary and Transylvania, embracing a 
‘population of about twenty millions of souls, there 
exist 24,931 national schools of various grades, con- 
taining 1,193,552 pupils, who are taught by 10,252 
ecclesiastical teachers, and 21,801 lay teachers and 
their assistants. This is about one in ten of the 
whole population. Besides this, 300 deaf and dumb 
pupils are receiving instruction in different parts of 
the country ; some of them gratuitously. 


THE FARMER. 
July 31, 1832, 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER XXVILI. 

Garpens or ALBany.—Having, in my last, made 
some remarks on the natural scenery of Albany, I 
shall now devote a few minutes to the improvements 
relative to ornamental effect. My object in introdu- 
cing this subject is, to exert my mite of influence in 
directing the attention of those who build houses and 
lay out gardens, to the principles of landscape sce- 
nery—a subject of vast importance, and one destined 
to beautify both city and country, to refine the taste 
and promote the happiness of our fellow-citizens. 
Ciosely connected with the study and practice of 
ornamental and landscape gardening, is the preserva- 
tion and increase of our forests, 

















On going up Washington street, which commences 
at the rise of ground near the Capitol, the first garden 
I visited was that of Edward C. Delavan, Esq. The 
area, including that occupied by the dwelling, con- 
sists of about threeacres. It is almost exclusively 
devoted to an ornamental or pleasure, in distinction 
from a kitchen garden. It is well stocked with a 
great variety of flowering plants, and a choice selec- 
tion of fruit trees—all kept in the finest and neatest 
order by his gardener, Mr. M. Murphy. No dwelling 
and garden in Albany strike the eye of those who 
pass more forcibly, and none receive greater enco- 
miums for the beauty and splendor of the floral 
display. The fence adjacent the street, and front of 
the garden and dwelling, is neat and ornamental, of 
very open work, exposing to full view the entire 
garden. However gratifying this may be to those 
who promenade the streets, yet it is, I think, contrary 
to the end and design of a private garden. 

The first and primary object in preparing a garden, 
is the pleasure and enjoyment of the proprietor him- 
self and family—and next, the gratification of his 
friends who visit him. ‘That he and his family may 





enjoy his garden at all times and hours when so dis. 
posed, it is very desirable that it should be wholly 
excluded from the intrusive gaze of others. But since 
much of our pleasure is derived from the means of 
pleasing others, and from the consciousness that our 
fellow-creatures know at least some of the sources of 
our enjoyments, it would seem, on these principles, 
that one design of an ornamental garden, and indeed 
of every other pleasing object, is the gratification of 
our acquaintances and the public. Hence I con. 
clude, that a private garden, after having first secured 
ull the requisite retirement for the family, should be 
so arranged that those who pass by may see sufficient 
to excite admiration and pleasurable emotions; for, 
it must be recollected, that the value of any thing 
and its power to afford us pleasure, depend almost 
wholly on the estimation in which it is held by others. 
Care should be taken, however, not to expose too 
much; for. when mankind are conscious that they 
have seen the whole of any beautiful object or exhi- 
bition, much of its attraction is gone—curiosity not 
only leaves the breast, bnt a reaction of emotion takes 
place, producing within us something void and unsa- 
tisfactory. Mr. Delavan’s garden is defective in this 
respect. The open work of the inclosure deprives it 
of one of the greatest beauties of a garden—retire- 
ment ;—and enables those who may survey it from 
the street to feel that they have seen all its floral 
attractions, and know all the rural sources of Mr. 
C.’s enjoyment. It should expose to view sufficient 
to please, excite admiration, and convey the impres- 
sion that much more remains to be seen and enjoyed, 
but only by the fortunate owner, and those whom he 
pleases to invite within. 


Illustrative of these remarks, I will mention the 
following anecdote. At the Ball of the New-York 
Horticultural Society at Niblo’s Garden, a man who, 
on looking through an aperture of the inclosure, no 
larger thana gimblet-hole, but sufficient to bring into 
view a portion of all the varied and combined beauties, 
splendors and charms of the occasion, suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘It is heaven! It is heaven!’ and was for 
scaling the inclosure to have a more full view. If 
this individual could, in common with others, have 
seen the whole interior, he would have gone away 
with far different emotions—with a lower estimate of 
the actual enjoyments of the privileged company. 

If I should hazard an opinion on the laying out of 
Mr D.’s garden, I should say that his gardener, Mr. 
Murphy, to whom is committed the entire control, has 
made too small divisions or parterres for the extent 
of the grounds—too many for unity of design, and to 
obtain easy and graceful lines in the serpentine walks. 
Mr. M’s taste in erecting some ten or fifteen little 
houses for birds, cannot be approved—they militate 
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against the dignity of the establishment. One, or 
two or three at most, would have been sufficient ; and 
it ig very questionable whether any one should be 
seen from the street as a prominent object. The 
flying and singing of birds about a dwelling, add very 
greatly to the charms and delight of the scene. 

The garden of J. T. Norton, Esq., which I had not 
time to visit, and which is nearly opposite to Mr. 
Delavan’s, affords the idea of retirement, and if 
deficient in its exterior show, does not display suffi- 
cient, although all that is seen, bespeaks very favor- 
ably of what may be expected. That of D. B. Sling- 
erland, Esq. Lydius-street, combines retirement with 
a display in a very pleasing manner: A favorable 
idea of the extent and beauty of his garden, is obtained 
from the street ; and on being introduced within, the 
order in which it is kept, and the number, variety, 
and beauty of the plants, and the choice selection of 
fruit, clearly entitle it to be considered among the 
first in the city. 

My next will close what I have to say for the 
present on the gardens of Albany. 

Albany, June 9, 1832. 





American Instirute.—By the following circular 
it will be perceived that the American Institute of 
New York, intend to hold their fifth annual fair on 
the 9th of Octeber. It is very desirable that the state 
or progress of agriculture and the household arts, 
should be well represented. All those who take 
pleasure in promoting improvements in the primary 
and fundamental pursuits of life, should use their in- 
fluence to have exhibited every article that is calcu- 
lated to raise the standard of excellence in this pur- 
suit. Specimens of new or superior kinds of grain, 
grasses, implements, machinery, and articles of do- 
mestic manufacture, should be sent. We anticipate 
considerable competition among the fair sex, in 
American silk, and cocoons of silk worms. 

We hope the young ladies, in both city and coun- 
try, willembrace this opportunity to exercise their 
skill and taste in drawing, by exhibiting paintings Of 
our best fruit, most beautiful native plants, flowers, 
and landscape scenery, connected with designs for 
tural architecture. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
New York, July 4th, 1832. 

Sm,—The Fifth Annual Fair of the American In- 
stitute will be held in the city of New York, on 
Tuesday, the 9th of October next, and continue three 
days. 

Premiums consisting of Diplomas, or Medals, will 
be awarded as usual for such articles of American 
production, as shall be adjudged superior, either in 
material or workmanship. 








As each Fair has heretofore manifestly surpassed 
those which have preceded: it is hoped, the one 
announced for October next, will present still more 
decisive evidence-of the advancing condition of our 
agriculpre, our manufactures, and the arts. 

_ Your attention in giving publicity to this Circular, 
and aiding the efforts of the Institute, to effect a very 
general display of ingenious and useful fabrics, will 
promote the cause of national industry, by affording 
ocular demonstration, that our skill and perseverance, 
under adequate protection, can compete with any, 
and all other countries. ‘The variety and perfection 
of the productions, which have on former occasions 
been displayed at the Fairs of the Institute, and the 
rapid reduction of prices manifested at every succes- 
sive exhibition, has already satisfied many, who be- 
fore doubted, of our ability to compete with older 
and more experienced nations ; and it is confidently 
believed, that future exhibitions will attract and open 
the eyes of others, who now undervalue our resources, 
and who do not realize the perfection of our native 
improvements, because they have never been spread 
before them. 

Such ingenious and useful machinery, as may be 
conveniently transported, and put in operation, will 
give interest and spirit to the occasion. 

Kach article should be labelled, with the name of 
the manufacturer, or producer, and with the agent’s 
name, and number, in this city. 

The design is to inform buyers where they can 
supply themselves with the best articles. In this 
way, by means of former Fairs, many obscure, but 
excellent workmen, have obtained permanent and 
profitable customers, who, while they have been better 
served, have at the same time rewarded and stimula- 
ted American skill and industry. 

Articles entered for premiums, must be delivered 
as early as Monday, the 8th of October. 

More particular notices will be published previous 
to the Fair. For any other information which may 
be desired, apply to either of tle Managers. 


MARTIN E. THOMPSON, > 
SAMUEL FLEET, 
WARREN CURTIS, 

SILAS BROWN, 

WM. J. VAN BUSKIRK, 
JAMES B. MURRAY, 
THADDEUS B. WAKEMAN, 
JOHN A. SIDELL, 
CLARKSON CROLIUS, Jun. J 


N.B. Editors of papers friendly to national indus- 
try, are requested to publish this Circular. 


+ Managers. 








Borany.—The botanist follows nature into her 
most retired abodes, and views her in her simple 
state, and native majesty. He beholds the wonderful 
prodigality of nature, even in the composition of the 
common daisy, which consists of more than two 
hundred flowers, each including its respective corolla, 
germ, pistil, stamina, and seed, as perfectly formed, 
as those of acomplete lily or hyacinth. And he sees 
this diversity as fully illustrated in the different sorts 
of grass, a term which, although it commonly conveys 
only one notion to the vulgar mind, and one object to 
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the undiscerning eye, consists of five hundred difte- 
rent species, each formed with infinite beauty and 
variety. The botanist enjoys a pleasing, an innocent 
amusement, most agreeably combined with a love of 
rural retirement, and which gives a new and growing 
interest to every walk and ride, in the most delightful 
season of the year. Indeed man cannot contemplate 
the vegetable creation, without recalling the idea of 
beauty, sweetness, and a thousand charms that cap- 
tivate the senses. The perfume of the rose, and the 
stately magnificence of the forest, successively catch 
his attention and delight him. 





Activiry.—A_ distinguished writer says, it is of 
great importance to train ploughmen to habits of 
activity and diligence. In some districts of England 
they are proverbial for the slowness of their steps. 
Their slow drawling movements they teach their 
horses ; whereas if they were accustomed to a quicker 
pace, they and their horses would move with as much 
ease,and accomplish much more work. It is common 
to see teems make some half a dozen stops in turning 
about ; and in crossing the field, in light ploughing, 
to move with the slowest possible step, and stop every 
time the plough struck a stone as large as a robin’s 
egg. 
Tue Season in the vicinity of Greenwich, Ct.—A 
correspondent of the New York Farmer, under date 
of July 14, writes that “ Fruit trees ofall kinds in this 
vicinity, are in a thriving condition, and promise a 
rich reward to the cultivator. ‘The trees have sus- 
tained little or no injury from the long and cold 
winter. Apples, pears, and peaches in particular, 
are very promising. Strawberries and cherries have 
scarcely been known in greater abundance than in 
Berries generally have been and are 





this season. 


plentiful. 
ward, owing to the long continuance of cold in the 


spring. Many farmers did not begin to plant corn 


until the 25th of May. Mowing has just commenced. 


“ Your readers in this quarter like the plan of 


bringing out the Farmer monthly much better than 
in the weekly form.” 





Evaroration.—The quantity of water contained 


The field crops are good, but very back. 














in, or rather, evaporated from soils, also has a great 
effect upon their temperature. It is well known that 
when solids become liquid, or when liquids are con. 
verted into aeriform substances, they absorb heat 
from surrounding bodies; hence it is plain that the 
greater the evaporation of water from the surface of 
soils, the greater the quantity of heat that will be 
carried off by such evaporation.—Genesee Farmer. 


Remarks.—Although caloric or heat is carried off 
by evaporation, yet the capacity of the soil for calo- 
ric is increased. Water is a bad conductor, especially 





- 


when heated from above. The more water, there. 
fore, in the soil the less heat, and the greater the 
evaporation, the greater are the retentive powers of 
the soil for caloric. The practical ccnclusidn, 
therefore, is that farmers should stir up, drain, and 
otherwise manage a wet soil, that its properties for 
retaining caloric may be increased.— Ed, N. Y.Far, 





ApprENTICE Farmers.—The idea of going to 
learn a farmer’s trade is not yet sufficiently familiar 
to the people of this country. If farmers would ad. 
vertise for apprentices, they could be obtained, 
Some would find it to their interest to take youth 
from 12 to 18 years of age, and allow them their 
board for their labor and instruction; others could 
afford to allow something more than their board; 
others again, whose reputation was high, could de- 
mand some fifty or one hundred dollars a year, 
besides their labor. We know there are thousands 
of farmers in the Middle and Western States, who 
would like to send a son for one, or two, or three 
years, into some of the best agricultural districts of 
Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, if con- 
veniences were provided. 





GarDENERS’ Work For Avcust.—This is a fa- 
vorable month to kill weeds—to prevent their seeds 
from falling into the ground by burning them. Those 
who wish for ornamental plants, should remember 
that this and the two following months are favorable 
for sowing the seeds of perennial plants. Novices in 
gardening will remember that the seed of annual 
plants are sown in the spring, and of many biennial 
and most perennial plants, in the latter summer and 
fall. ‘Those who are desirous of ornamenting their 
grounds at a little expense, should look over the 
catalogues of our seedsmen, and make a selection. A 
few six-pennies will supply a considerable variety. 

Beans.—Early dwarf kidneys may be planted the 
beginning of this month for pickles. 

Cabbages.—The seeds of Early York, Early Dutch, 
Dwarf, or Sugar Loaf, may be sown, and in Septem. 
ber and October transplanted in a warm border. 
They will make tender fine eating greens in the first 
months of winter. 

Peas.—Those who are desirous can sow peas 
early this month, first soaking the seed for five or six 
hours .in water. 

Radishes.—The White Turnip, or Black Spanish 
Radish, may be sown at any time in this and the 
succeeding month. _ 

Shallots, Allium ascalonicum, are of the onion or 
leek family. Large quantities are sold in the New 
York markets in April and May. They are propa- 
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gated by bulbs, which are planted the last of this 
month and the first of next. 

Seeds of all kinds should be gathered as fast as they 
ripen. Occasional walks should be taken in the 
woods and fields to obtain the seeds of wild flowers 
and ornamental plants. This is a healthful and plea- 
sant exercise. 

Corn Salad, or Fetticus seed, may be sown this 
month and in September. 

Celery, Cardoons, and Endives, should be blanch- 
ed, or prepared for blanching. 

Trrigation.—F requent hoeing and watering will 
prevent the injurious effects of drought. It is verY 
probable that stirring the ground in the afternoon, 
or about sun-set, is more beneficial in dry weather, 
than it would be if stirred in the heat of the day. If 
the fresh cool soil is turned up towards evening, it 
will serve to condense the moisture that rises from 
beneath, and that is in the portion of the atmosphere 
coming in contact with it. If this is a fact, we 
should like to know if ploughing and hoeing in the 
heat of the day is beneficial? Will R. M. W. give 
us his ideas on this subject ? 





Farmers’ Work ror Aveust.—After the harvest 
is well and entirely secured, it is very commendable 
in those farmers that can afford it, particularly those 
that are young, to spend a few days or weeks in tra- 
velling into other districts, to make observations and 
inquiries. All who do this will find themselves 
eventually benefitted. They should travel into dis. 
tricts the most celebrated for improvements, and into 
those that they have made the least progress. Fathers 
should encourage their sons to make these annual 
peregrinations. It should be in anticipation, one of 
the stimuli to labour cheerfully, and a respite from 
the ‘sweat of the brow.’ Before the young farmer 
starts on his tour, he should minute down as many 
subjects for inquiry as he can think of; and every 
question put on any one of them, will lead to some 
scores of others. Thus he will very soon find that 
the field of information is wide. He will return 
home gratified with the progress he has made in 
husbandry, and resolved either to adopt the improve- 
ments he has seen, or to vary and combine them 
with his own practices, so as to adapt them to his 
own location and circumstances. Much good sense, 
judgment, and caution, are requisite in effecting any 
change in the management of farming operations. 

Pure Water for Domestic Animals.—This is the 
*eason when decompositions and putrefactions ra- 
Pidly take place ; consequently, neither cattle, hor- 
ses, nor fowls, should be allowed to drink stagnant 
Water. Many vegetables, particularly potatoe tops, 








part unwholesome and poisonous properties to 


water in which they are allowed to remain for any 
considerable time. It is no argument in favour of - 
allowing them to drink stagnant and impure water 
because they are fond of it: for, it will be recol- 
lected, that the higher order of animals—even man— 
acquires such an unnatural and vitiated taste, that he 
becomes fond of such poisonous substances, as to- 
‘bacco, opium, and ardent spirits. 

Sheep, and all other domestic animals, should be 
provided with sufficient shade and drink to keep them 
cool and comfortable. 

Turnips should be carefully hoed. If they should 
be too thin in some places, and crowded in others, 
by careful management they may be transplanted. 

Roads.—Attention should be given to roada on 
and in the vicinity of a farm. Repairs made in this 
month facilitate transportation in the succeeding and 
more, busy months. Farmers ought to remember 
that roads, canals, and rivers, have been called the 
veins and arteries of a country, and that the circula- 
tion should be easy and free. Every farmer should 
Macadamize the roads on his farm as fast as possible, 


Land use his influence to have the public roads brought 


under the same improvement. This may be gra- 
dually done by filling up the ruts and wet miry places 
with small and broken stones. 

Draining.—Those who have land that may be. 
improved by drainage, should improve the months of 
summer, to clearing out and making new drains. No 
part of farming, perhaps, demands more judgment 
and geological information than that of successful 
draining. 

Pruning.—This is considered, by many, the best 
month for pruning all kinds of trees. Forest trees, 
particularly, should be attended to. Summer is 
thought to be preferable to winter pruning, as the 
wounds heal more directly. Some horticulturists 
prune at all times of the year ; but it is, we believe, 
generally customary in this country to prune in the 
spring. Mr. Lang, an English writer, recommends 
pruning in every month of the year, except from 
February to the middle of July. Reason and expe- 
rience support frequent and slight pruning. The 
smaller the limbs that are cut off, the less will be the 
injury to the tree.—(See page 226, vol. 5.) 

Manure.—Great exertions should be made to in- 
crease the compost heap. Scattered substances suit- 
able for dung is the gold dust of a farm.—(Page 243, 


vol. 5.) 
Live Stock.—Select out the lambs designed for 


breeders. Great study and care should be given to 
this subject. Swine ought to be put in a thriving 
condition. 


Potatoes should be kept clear of weeds. If the 
potatoes have advanced too far to use the hoe or the 
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plough, the weeds had better be pulled by hand, and 
conveyed to the barn yard, or compost heap in the 
field. It is thought to be as injurious to potatoes as 


it is to corn, to plough or hoe them after the fibrous 
roots have extended themselves in every direction. 

Grass Lands.—lf your meadows are rather hide- 
bound, and have become rather unproductive, and 
you find it not convenient to break them up, scarify 
them, and give them atop dressing of manure. The 
fall pasture will repay you.—(Page 61, vol. 57. 


Noumser or ImpLements.—It may be said that 
the farmers of this country generally, are not suffi- 
ciently supplied with the requisite number and 
quality of implements, to conduct their farming ope- 
rations with the greatest economy, and with the ne- 
cessary expedition. Their scythes and cradles are 
often out of order, or are not of the best quality. A 
poor worn-out plough is used for many purposes, 
when a cultivator would do the work in half the 
time, and in a better manner. Hoes are used in 
digging potatoes, when, perhaps, an instrument of 
three tines would be more expeditious, and render 
the potatoes more marketable by having no cut ones 
among them. 

Care should be taken, however, not to expend too 
much for a great variety of implements, as is often 
the case with young and wealthy farmers. It is 
troublesome to keep a large quantity of farming 
implements in order. In buying a new article, it 
should be considered whether it will save time, lessen 
labor, or do the work in a better manner. And in 
the next place, its simplicity of construction, its du- 
rability, its cost, its adaptation to execute the work 
intended, and to your circumstances. 


Oxen anv Horsts.—For the last twenty or thirty 
years the use of horses has been taking the place of 
oxen. We still, however, hear it asserted that many 
a farmer devotes all the profit of his farm in support- 
ing his horses—that their expense is disproportionate 
to their income—that oxen would be more profitable 
were it fashionable to use them. We wish some one 
would set the subject in its true light. 


Improvep Live Srocx.—Among some of the 
finest imported stock which we have seen, is that of 
Mr. Bement’s of Albany. He has a very beautiful 
Devonshire bull. His hogs too, are of. an excellent 
breed. Those in want of a good cow, heifer, or 
bull, will do well to look at Mr. Bement’s. 


Currines.—M. Saul writes to the Editor of the 
New York Farmer, that it has been proved by seve- 
ral experiments, that cuttings taken from fruit-bearing 
branches, will produce fruit sooner after grafting 


New MeEtnop or Rarstnc Karty Porators,— 
M. Saul, of Lancaster, England, in a letter to th 
Editor of the New York Farmer, observes that a new 
method of raising early potatoes has been proved in 
that neighborhood. It consists in planting them in 
currier’s shavings, which are almost equal in warmth 
to any hot-bed. 


Som ror Poratrors.—Loudon says, the best soi] 
for potatoes is a light, fresh, unmixed loam, where 
they can grow without manure. Here they always 
have the best flavor. Ina wet soil, they grow richly, 
and produce watery tubes, infected with worms and 
other vermin. Toa poor soil, dung must be applied, 
littery dung will produce the earliest and longest 
crop; but mellow dung, rotten leaves, or vegetable 
earth, will least affect the tubers. 

The above remarks apply to England ; and we do 
not perceive that much variation is required for this 
country, except that a soil a little more moist and 
retentive is the most congenial to the potatoe. 


Insects Destrovep sy Hor Warer.—Water 
nearly or quite to the boiling point has been tried by 
Mr. Beattie, as stated in The London Magazine, to 
destroy the scaly insect. The water was applied 
with a painter’s soft brush, and was destructive to 
these and other insects, and not injurious to the tree. 


Sueer.—A writer in the Columbian Sentinel at- 
tributes mortality among sheep, so generally com- 
plained of by farmers, to scanty pasturage in summer 
and fall. When he kept his sheep in short pasture, 
he lost twenty to thirty per cent. in winter and spring; 
and when he put them toa more liberal growth of 
grass, his loss has been comparatively nothing: and 
he finds they are more easily and economically kept 
in winter, when they have been in a thriving condition 
all the summer and fall. 


Impressions or Leaves.—Miss S. C. of Long 
Island, practices the following method of fixing tle 
impression of leaves on paper": Rub some sweet oil 
on the paper, and then smoke it black with a candle 
or lamp ; lay the under side of the leaf on the smoked 
paper ; put another piece of paper on the leaf, and 
gently press or rub it with your finger, until every 
part of the leaf comes in contact with the oiled and 
smoked paper ; and, finally, press the leaf on another 
piece of paper on which you would impart the im 
pression. The specimens accompanying these diret- 
tions were accurate and delicate impressions. This 
method can be of very considerable service to those 
who are desirous of taking the form of leaves and 
flowers, with a view of studying botany. By ita very 





than those taken from non-bearing branches. 


good substitute for a herbarium could be obtained: 
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CuLrure or THE Mutzerry.—Laudable Act.— 
L. A. Spalding, of Lockport, in the true spirit of 
patriotism, has authorised the editor of the Niagara 
Courier to announce, that he will pay a premium of 
$25, to any citizen of that county who shall possess, 
in 1834, the best nursery_of 1000 trees. The editor 
of the Courier offers a premium of half that sum for 


the second-best. 





Tue Season in Enctanp.—M. Saul, of Lancas- 
ter, England, in a letter of May 29, 1832, to the 
Editor of the New York Farmer, says, ‘‘ Our winter 
has’been remarkably fine, with very little frost. New 
potatoes are now selling in our market at two pence 
per pound ; and most likely next week they will be 
one penny per pound. Fine gooseberries are selling 
inthe market for tarts, at two pence perquart. We 
have a great show of bloom or blossoms for apples, 


pears, &c.” 





RensseLaer County Horticutturat Society.— 
The exhibitions of this societyjhave, we learn by the 
following, been suspended, on account of the cholera. 
We hope returning health and prosperity to our 
country, will be to the Society what showers are to 


long parched vegetation.— Ed. 
A meeting of this Society took place at the Court 
House, July 7,'Richard P. Hart acting as President. 
The articles exhibited were all of a very good 
quality: it is to be regretted the contributors were 
not more numerous, and as it is supposed the alarm 
about the cholera is one-cause of the small attendance, 
it was thought advisable to suspend the regular 
meetings of the Society for the present; when 
they are resumed hereafter, due notice will be given. 
Mr. Barton of Lansinburgh, presented a bow! of 
superior Gooseberries. Mr. Albert P. Heart of Troy, 
three splendid bouquets of cut flowers, many of which 
were rare and beautiful. Mr. Aléxander Walsh of 
Lansinburgh, fine Cauliflowers, two of which weighed 
3 lb. 10 oz. each, a plate of Twice-bearing, and 
Red Antwerp Raspberries, 8 quarts very fine Green 
Nonpareil Beans, a basket of superior Potatos, Black, 
Red, and White Currants, a bowl of Gooseberries, 
something out of the common order, one dozen of 
them weighing together 5 ounces. 
A branch of Ring Willow, Saliz annularis. A beau- 
tifel new Chinese Mulberry, Morus multicaulis. A 
spike of fine flowers from metrosideros lanceolatus, 
[Callistemon lanceolatus ?] also 34 varieties of choice 
cut flowers. 
Mr. D. Norton of Lansinburgh, a basket of fine 
Gooseberries. 
Mr. Charles Oakley of New York, transmitted a 
bundle of Horticultural Addresses, anda paper con- 
taining seed of the Sheraz Tobacco, which were dis- 
tributed to the members; he will please accept the 
thanks of the Society. 
The Sheraz seed produces a plant quite celebrated 
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delicious perfume; for particulars of which, and 
other valuable seeds collected in Persia and Turkey, 


by order of Sir Henry Whitlock. See New York 
Farmer, page 244. 





TemPerRATE Lazorers.—aAll the inquiries we 
hear made by farmers for laborers, are for those who 
are strictly temperate. Total abstinence appears to 
be a sine gua non. 





Tue Devon Cow.—We very recently knew. a 
Devon cow that had furnished a pretty large family 
with aJl the butter, cream and milk they wanted, for 
twelve years, and in the mean time furnished calves 
that sold for twelve hundred dollars. She is dead 
now—and even at her death, we believe, she added . 
fifty toa hundred dollars to the above sum, in the shape 
of a thirteenth calf. She was one of the gentlest of 
her kind, and we are sure that the death of no being 
less than human, could have caused more sincere re- 
gret to her immediate friends, “‘ and a jarge circle of 
acquaintance.” It was not altogether the profitable- 
ness of this cow that gained her the esteem of all who 
became acquainted with her. There was a certain 
dignity of demeanor, placidity of countenance, and 
friendly sociability of deportment, that commanded 
the respect, won the esteem, and secured the friendship 
of all. She was the ‘observed of all observers,’’ 
no matter how numerous her companions might be; — 
and, even to the day of her death, though time had 
laid a heavy load upon her back, even her daughters, 
unrivalled in personal attractions by all else, were un- 
able to deprive her of the compliment that every be- 
holder bestowed—* what cow is that ?”—American 
Farmer. 





Budding. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Mr. Eprror,—As the season for this operation is 
at hand, a few directions for performing it may not 
be uninteresting to your readers. On some smooth 
part of the stock intended for budding, draw a cut 
horizontally, which cross about the middle, with 
another cut in a perpendiculardirection. These cuts 
should be only through the bark, being careful not to 
wound the wood. Where the cuts cross each other, 
raise the bark gently to receive the bud; the bud 
should be of the last year’s growth, and the knife is 
put in about half an inch above the bud, and brought 
out about an inch below. The wood should then be 
separated, being careful not to injure the eye of the 
bud. This bud should be immediately inserted in 
the stock, and bound close to the wood, with woollen 
yarn or basswood bark. In about three weeks it will 
be united, when the string may be taken off. The 
bud will remain dormant until the next spring, when 
the top of the stock should be taken off, just above 
the bud, it will then grow, and the top of the stock 
will ina short time furnish a handsome nursery plant 
of the kind you wish. This operation should be per- 
formed between the middle of July and the last of 
August. If the bud fails, the stock may be grafted 
the ensuing spring. R. M. W. 





at Constantinople and other eastern markets, for its 


Middlesex, July 17, 1832. 
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Sournern Crors.—We are sorry to learn from a 
gentleman just arrived from New Orleans, that serious 
apprehensions were felt there for the fate of the sugar 
crop. The severe winter almost totally destroyed 
the ratoons, especially those of two years’ standing, 
which had universally failed, and had in many cases 
been ploughed up, and corn planted in their place. 
The young canes looked well until the beginning of 
May, when a drought set in, and had continued till 
he left (®5th June.) 

On his way up the Mississippi, no rain fell till he 
reached the Ohio, when there was a few partial 
showers. That river had fallen so low, that it was 
with great difficulty they reached Wheeling, after 
being transferred from a large boat to small ones in 
succession. A general complaint of want of rain 
prevailed in the different States on both sides the 
river, and it was said the crops in consequence would 
be very short, every thing having suffered except the 
cotton plants, which looked well. This was also the 
case from Wheeling to the Alleghany mountains. 
On this side of the mountains, there had been several 
fine rains, and both wheat and corn looked much 
better; but of oats there will be scanty crops every 
where. 

We should add to this, that copious rains have since 
fallen at New Orleans, and along the traveller’s route. 
Philadelphia paper, July 13. 


AericutTuraL Socrety 1n Saratoga County.— 
At a meeting of a number of citizens of the county of 
Saratoga, held at Saratoga Springs, on the 4th day of 
July, pursuant to public notice, 


Resolved, That John H.Steele, Henry W. Delavan, 
and Philip Schuyler, be a committee for the purpose 
of reporting, at an adjourned meeting, to be held at 
12 o’clock on Wednesday, the 17th day of October 
next, at the house of Philip H. McOmber, at Ballston 
Spa, a Constitution and Bye Laws, for the organiza- 
tion of an Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
and the selection of officers. 


Resolved, That a Fair be held at the same time 
and place, for the exhibition and sale of domestic 
Animals. 


MILES BEACH, Chairman. 
PHILIP SCHUYLER, Secretary. 


Wasuine Sataps.—Independent of the good ef- 
fects of washing salads, cabbages, and the like, in 
water in which salt has been dissolved, we should 
suppose it would render them less liable to speedy 
putrescency. ‘The salads should be put in salt water 
for a few minutes, sufficiently long to detach or kill 
all insects, and then rinsed in clear fresh water. 

To Destroy THe Rep Sriver.—Mr. Kendall, in 
the Gardener’s Magazine, directs six ounces of soft 
soap to be put into one gallon of rain water, and made 
into a finelather. This must be carefully applied to 
both sides of the leaf. 

Soor.—This is esteemed by gardeners as one of 
the best manures, particularly when dissolved in 
water, and in this state applied to asparagus, peas, 
and a variety of other vegetables. 

To Preserve Beans anp Peas.—Peas and beans 
may be preserved through the winter by scalding them 





in a strong syrup of sugar and drying them—after 
which they should be put in a bottle and corked close. 
If each part of this process is conducted with care, it 
will be found when they are cooked that they have 
lost but little of their flavor, and that they will forma 
great addition to our vegetable dishes during winter. 
— Genesee Farmer. 

Bottiep GoosEBERRIES.—-A correspondent says, 
** A bottle of green gooseberries were closely corked, 
laid away in the cellar in 1829, and forgotten until 
the latter part of this spring—a period of nearly three 
years. On examining them, they proved to be in fine 
preservation, and made a most excellent pie.” —Ge- 
nesee Farmer. 

Tar vusep As A Manure.—Berkely, Bishop of 
Cloyne, who wrote A Treatise on the virtue of Tar 
Water, carried his predilection to tar so far as io use 
it as a manure; for Bennett, one of his successors, 
describing the episcopal residence at Cloyne, ina 
letter to Dr. Parr, says, ‘‘ There is a pretty winding 
walk of nearly a quarter ofa mile long, adorned for 
great part of its length by a hedge of myrtles six feet 
high, planted by Berkeley’s own hand, which had 
each of- them a large ball or tar put to its roots: the 
evidence of this fact is beyond contradiction.” —G. 
M. Lynn, Sept. 5, 1828. 

Furze Tops as a Manure.—Farmers are cutting 
large quantities of small Irish furze for manure. It 
is found that furze, well trodden under the feet of 
cattle, and mixed with straw, or other materials of 
the kind, is excellent manure, especially for potatoes, 
as it keeps the ground open.—ZIrish Agr. Report in 
Scotsman of Feb. 20, 1830. 


Destroyine Moxes 1n Meapows or GARDENs.— 
Collect earth-worms, kill them, and mix them up with 
the powder of nux vomica. After the mixture has 
remained in a heap twenty-four hours, take the worms 
and place one or two here and there in the routes and 
holes of the moles. 


To Porson Rats anp Mice.—Mix a pound of 
plaster of Paris powder thoroughly with an equal 
quantity of oatmeal. Place this in a dry place, within 
reach of the rats; they will eat of it eagerly, and by 
the humidity contained in their stomachs, the plaster 
of Paris will “set,” and form an indigestible hard 
mass, which will occasion death.— Col. Macerone in 
Mech, Mag. vol. xvi. p. 14. 


Mr. Aupuson.—Mr. Audubon has just returned 
to Philadelphia in excellent health. His arduous 
excursions during the last nine months, in the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, East Florida, and the Tortugas, 
have been richly repaid. During this comparatively 
short period, Mr. Audubon has, by his own gun, 
acquired nine species of birds, altogether new to the 
United States. We have seen these rare birds: it 
has been our good fortune, also, to see the inimitable 
drawings he has made of them, with the interesting 
landscapes so peculiar to the southern country, and 
which vie with them in beauty and interest. Besides 
these, Mr. Audubon has brought with him about two 
thousand specimens of rare southern birds, in the 
highest state of preservation, together with an im- 
mense quantity of shells and plants. It is impossible 
to say too much in praise, either of the talents or 
perseverance ofthis unrivalled naturalist. —U.S.Gaz. 
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Deatu or Brrps.—The Banstable Journal says: 
the great mortality among birds in many parts here has 
enerally been attributed to the unprecedent coolness 
of the present season. This is probably the primary 
cause, but the more immediate one, we believe to be, 
the great scarcity of the insects on which they feed. 
We are led to adopt the latter opinion, because the 
reatest mortality has been observed to prevail among 
that species which lives principally upon insects, as 
swallows, martins, &c. In Sweden and Norway, 
swallows survive the winter, and it is said that in this 
country they have been taken in a torpid state from 


hollow trees during the severe cold of winter. If 


such be the facts respecting the habits of the swallow, 
it is not reasonable to suppose that the weather has 
been the sole cause of the death of such immense 
numbers. 

The account which we gave the week before last, 
respecting the great depredations which the birds are 
making in cornfields in this vicinity, shows that they 
find great difficulty in obtaining food. The boldness 
with which they commit their ravages is surprising. 
In some instances they have pulled up whole fields 
in despite of scarecrows, dressed “as fantasticallyas 
Petruchio for his wedding. Some of the birds which 
commit these depredations are not of the species of 
which farmers usually complain. 

Eviste Breps’ Nests.—Among the interesting 
subjects which still remain open for research, are the 
habits and constitution of the Hirundo Esculenta, the 
small swallow which forms the edible nests, annually 
exported in large quantities from Java and the east- 
ern islands for the Chinese market. These birds 
Governor Raffles observes, in his history of Java, not 
only abound among the cliffs and caverns of the south 
coast of the island, but inhabit the fissures and ca- 
verns of several of the mountains and hills in the 
interior of the country. From every observation 
which has been made in Java, it has been inferred 
that the ‘mucilaginous substance of which the nests 
are formed, is not, as has been generally supposed, 
obtained from the ocean. The birds, it is true, 
generally inhabit the caverns in the vicinity of the 
sea, as agreeing best with their habits, and affording 
them the most convenient retreats to which to attach 
their nests; but several caverns are found inland, at 
a distance of forty or fifty miles from the sea, con- 
taining nests similar to those on the shore. From 
many of their retreats along the southern coast, they 
have been observed to take their flight in an inland 
direction, towards the pools, lakes, and extensive 
marshes, covered with stagnant water, as affording 
them abundance of their food, which consists of flies, 
musquitoes, gnats, and small insects of every descrip- 
tion. The sea, which washes the foot of the cliffs, 
where they most abound, is almost always in a state 
of the most violent agitation, and affords none of 
those substances which have been supposed to con- 
stitute the food of the esculent swallow. Another 
species of swallow in the island of Java, forms a nest, 
in which grass, moss, &c. are merely agglutinated by 
a substance exactly similar to that of which exclu- 
sively the edible nests consist. This substance, from 

whatever part of those regions the nests be derived, 
is essentially uniform, difiering only in the colour, 
according to the relative age of the nests. It exhi- 
bits none of those diversities which might be ex- 


pected, if, like the mud employed by the martin, and 
the materials commonly used in nest-making, it were 
collected casually, and applied to the rocks. Were it 
to consist of the substances usually supposed, it would 
be putrescent and diversified. 





Tue Yanar, orn Perrervar Free.—Capt. Beau- 
fort of the English navy, F.R.S. among his interest- 
ing details of his survey of Karamania, or the South 
coast of Asia Minor, describes this curious pheno- 
menon; and from his account the following par- 
ticulars are extracted :—‘ Having perceived during 
the night a small but steady light among the hills, 
this was represented by the inhabitants as a yanar, or 
volcanic light ; and on the foliowing morning curi- 
osity led him to visit the spot. In the inner corner 
of a ruined building he came to a wall, so under. 
mined as to leave the aperture of about three feet in 
diameter, and shaped like the mouth of an oven. 
From this aperture the flame issued, giving out an 
intense heat, but without producing the least smoke 
on the wall; and although several small lumps of 
caked soot were detached from the neck of the open- 








ing, the walls were scarcely discoloured. Trees, 
brushwood, and weeds, grew close around this little 
crater; a small stream trickled down the hill in its 
vicinity ; and the ground did not appear to feel the 
effect of its heat at more than a few yards distance, 
Not any volcanic productions were to be perceived 
near to it; but at a short distance, lower down on 
the side of the hill, was another hole or aperture, 
which had apparently been at some remote period the 
vent of a similar flame. It was asserted, however, 
by the guide, that, in the memory of the present race 
of inhabitants, there had been but one such volcanic 
opening, and that its size and appearance had been 
constantly the same. He added, that it was pever 
accompanied by earthquakes or noises; and that it 
did not eject either stones, smoke, or noxious va- 
pours ; but that its brilliant and perpetual flame could 
not be quenched by any quantity of water. At this 
flame, he observed, the shepherds were in the habit 
of cooking their food.” 





Insects AND Reptices, though seemingly the most 
insignificant of animated beings, have an important 
part assigned them to perform in this universe.— 
Though the duration of their life be but as a moment, 
and their strength, when compared with that of the 
larger animals, as nothing, yet their power is often 
irresistible. 'The strongest animal which treads the 
earth is frequently driven to madness by the endless 
irritation these insignificant beings produce ; the sun 
himself is deprived: of his light by the shading of 
their wings, and every leaf that can give support to 
animal life is often swept, ai once, away by their 
devouring jaws; neither has the ingenuity of man, 
which subdues the strongest, and reclaims the most 
ferocious animals, enabled him to devise the means 
of defending himself from the devastations of these 
active invaders of his rights. His very existence itself, 
on many occasions, depends upon his speedy with. 
drawing beyond the sphere of their active incursions. 
If their power be .thus irresistible, their utility is 
not perhaps less conspicuous on this globe. Man 
has ever been able, on some occasions, to make them 





become subservient to his will. The bee collects 
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honey for his use; the moth, under his influence, 
affords him silk; the cantharides an active drug ; 
the cochineal insect the most brilliant of his dyes. 
Even where they are totally beyond his control, they 
minister indirectly to his wants. Under the form of 
eggs, maggots, grubs, caterpillars, aureliw, and flies, 
they furnish food to innumerable creatures, who 





augment his comforts in a thousand ways. But it is 
as the scavengers of this universe that these puny 
beings become chiefly salutary to man, and all ani- 
mated nature. Without their unceasing aid in this 
respect, the air would become quickly tainted with 
the most noxious effluvia, which would soon put an 
end to animal existence. To obviate this, the benifi- 
cent Creator hath decreed, that a numerous depart- 
ment, of this class of beings, while in their reptile 
state, shall be unceasingly employed in searching for 
and devouring every thing that has once lived, and is 
now tending to decay. Under this state of degrada- 
tion these creatures are doomed to labor for a time 
with unceasing assiduity: and that nothing might 
divert their attention from this important business, 
even for one moment, the distinctions of sex are with- 
held from them while in this state ; nor does it seem 
that they have a single perceptive faculty, unless it be 
that of striving to preserve their existence, and allay 
their insatiable appetite for food. Having at length, 
however, with the most patient assiduity, performed 
the menial task that was assigned them, they are 
then called, by the bounty of the Creator, into another 
and superior state of existence, in which they are 
destined to perform a part the most opposite which 
can be conceived to that they formerly acted. The 





unsightly grub, after a temporary death, awakens 
into new life, and deserting the clod it lately inhabited, 
and nauseating its former food, sports in the sun 
beam, and sips the balmy dew ; nor does the butter- 
fly, now arrayed in the most gorgeous attire, seem to 
claim the most distant alliance with the ugly cater- 
pillar from whence it sprang. The attraction of sex 
seems to form the chief business of this period of life ; | 
food is neglected as if unnecessary, and its life is | 
devoted to amorous dalliance alone. Having soon 
provided a numerous prodigy of voracious labourers, 
it leaves this transitory scene to make room for those 
who are destined to supply its important place in the 
uuiverse. 

Piants.—In plants there is an infinite diversity ; 
some require a long succession of agesto bring them 
to perfection, while others attain their full maturity 
in a few hours; some are of immense magnitude, 
while others are of an inferior stature, descending by 
gradation till they become too minute to be cogniza- 
ble by the senses. ‘The mighty baobob of Senegal, 
described by Adanson, whose stem is 75 feet in cir- 
cumference, stands a stately monument on the face 
of the earth for many thousands of years ; while the 
mushroom, which it much resembles in form, springs 
up in a day, perfects its seeds, and is withered to- 
morrow ; and when we carry our views still farther, 
into that immense profound of minuteness, which has 
but of late beén partly laid open to us by the invention 
of the microscope—into the class of mosses, which 
are in some measure cognizable by the naked eye— 





and still fa ther, into the more minute class of plants 
denominated mould, which, even in those of the larg- 
est species, are too small to have their parts cognizable 


by the naked eye, and which, when viewed by the 
best microscopes, discover a series of existences di- 
minishing by a regular gradation, like stars in the 
galaxy under the best telescopes, till they are lost in 
the infinity of minuteness, leaving every reason to 
believe, that, could the magnifying powers of our 
instruments be augmented a thousand fold, we should 
still find ourselves as far from discovering the termi- 
nation of this series of infinite dimunition, as we were 
at the commencement of our imperfect survey. The 
world that we see, therefore, seems to be but a very 
small part of that which exists ; our feeble optics are 
capable of taking in scarcely a point of that universe 
which surrounds us; and our imperfect understand- 
ings can scarcely obtain a glimpse of that infinite 
power and wisdom which regulates the whole. Among 
this infinity of objects, however, we can clearly per- 
ceive the most perfect regularity and order prevailing 
every part; and that all the operations of nature 
proceed with unvariable steadiness to effect the pur- 
poses for which they have been designed. 











To Correspondents, 

We thankfully acknowledge the reception of a 
communication from Mr. Saul, of Lancaster, Eng- 
land, on Heating Green Houses by Hot Water. We 
shall give it an insertion as soon as the drawings 
accompanying it are engraved. 

Among those to whom the New York Horticultural 
Society sends a copy of the New York Farmer, is 
the Chevalier Soulange Bodin, of the Royal Institute 
of Fromont, in France. He writes, through his agent 


in Havre, to Dr.Pascalis, ‘that alt;ough he has redu- 


ced the number of Journals to those with which he 
exchanges, still he is willing to pay for the New York 
Farmer, if they can be regularly received.” We 
have forwarded a complete set of the Farmer since 
January last, and shall continue to send the numbers 
as they are published. _Should M. Bodin receive 
duplicates, he can make a return of duplicates of his 
own work, or an equivalent in some of the produc- 
tions of his own country. 


We should feel under obligations to any of our 
correspondents and subscribers to send us seeds of 
our native forest trees, ornamental shrubberies, or 
herbacéous plants, and, when convenient, young 
living plants, or even diied specimens of the plants. 
We wish to send them to correspondents and friends . 
in foreign countries, where American plants any way 
distinguished for utility or beauty, are highly esteem- 
ed. Any considerable presents of this kind will be a 
favor, and for which we will very cheerfully send the 
Farmer fog one or more years. A foreign corres- 
pondent writes for a few cuttings of some choice 
seedling apples. We should be pleased that our 
friends Would enable us to comply with his request. 


W. Mitchell, Printer, 265 Bowery. 
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AGRICULTURE. tion of fruit, which are deemed hardy, suffered more 
ap Sain abides tia dike edih.adiie nomena than during many of the preceding years. The de. 
: y struction has been extensive among pears, peaches, 
Rotation of Crops. plums, cherries, quinces and native grapes, and par- 
That crops deteriorate when continued in the same | tial among the apples. Either the fruit blossoms, 
field successive years, is a fact well known to the | branches, or the entire tree above the surface of the 
observing farmer; and yet it is never sufficiently | ground, were killed. In the latter case, the bark was 
regarded in practice. The Hollanders do not permit | found to be killed upon the bole or trunk, sometimes 
flax to grow in the same field oftener than once in | generally, at others in circles, at about the height of 
10 or 12 years, upon the principle that it requires the surface of the snow in winter. 
this time to restore to the soil the specific food requi- | How are we to account for this uncommon fact? 
red for the flax, and which had been exhausted by My hypothesis is this: That the foreign plants, 
the preceding crop. God husbandry requires, that | being more sensitive to cold, were divested of their 
not only two crops of the same species, but of similar | leaves by the early frosts, the sap had become concen- 
characier, say wheat, rye, oats and barley, should |trated, or reduced in volume, by the cold of the 
not succeed each other, as these in a measure ex-|autumn months, and the plants assumed their winter 
haust the soil of like properties. Judge Peters laid j habit before the winter cold set in ; and that tha snow 
it down as a fundamental rule, that two crops of grain | which soon after covered the ground, sufficiently pro- 
should never be grown in succession in the same |tected their roots. Our indigenous trees, or those 
field. Our farm crops, as regards rotation, may be | more hardy, were kept in a partial growing state by 
divided into three classes, viz. grains, grasses and |the mild weather of autumn; and their sap vessels 
roots, and these again subdivided; and I would let no , were fully distended with juices, when the cold com- 
two of any one class follow. If manure is applied in | meneed ; and that they suddenly became frozen, ere it 
an unfermented state to the roots and Indian corn, |is condensed by a gradual and nxtural process, which 
which are all hved crops, weeds will be destroyed, linstead of diminishing, added so to its volume as to 
the manure incorporated with the soil, and its advan. | burst the sap vessels, and destroy vitality. And I 
tages to the hoed crops be a clear saving. ‘doubt whether it was the severity, so much as the long 
But the object of penning this article is to impress | continuance of intense cold, which proved so injurious. 
upon gardeners the necessity of alternating, to ensure | The thermometer did not fall lower than 20 degrees 
good crops. It often happens that particular portions below zero with me; and this degree of cold is not 
ofthe garden are assigned to the same vegetable for | uncommon in our winters. But the long continuance of 
successive years; and as this portion of ground ge- | severe cold was unprecedented in my memory. From 
nerally receives an annual dressing of manure, the | the first of December to the 17:h of January, a period 
importance of alternating is not so apparent. With- | of nearly fifty days, the mercury did net appear above 
oul due reflection, I adupted this too common prac- 


‘the freezing point but about two hours, and then but 
tice, and had my onion quarter, beet quarter, melon | one or two degrees. Man is capable of sustaining 
quarter, &c. which have been planted with those | 











(and the remark will in a manner apply to other 
vegetables almost exclusively for eight or ten years. | animals) a variation of temperature from 40 degrees 
Notwithstanding | manured highly, I was astonished | below, to more than 200 above zero, but only for a 
that my crops every year grew worse, till from this | time. The extremes of either heat or cold, soon 
very inferior quality, | was led to reflect upon the | overcome and destroy the vital principle, if unremit- 
cause, and the consequence was, that I became con- ‘tingly applied tothe animal system; I infer that the 
vinced, that the principle of alternation. which I knew | same laws hold good in regard to, plants. 


was beneficial in farm operations, should be applied | Another fact is worthy of notice; plants suffered 


also to the garden. I planted my onions, beets, car- | far more severely upon sandy, than upon clay soils; 
rots, &c. on new ground, although the former, I had | indeed most of the mischief was done upon the for- 
understood, should always be continued on the same |mer. ‘ihe term warm, applied to sandy soils, does 


plat. The result of the change is, that these vegeta- | not convey a correct idea of its properties. It would 


bles have nearly quadrupled in pruduct. i seem to imply that such a soil is least sensitive to cold, 


Grisenthwaete maintains that the same crop may |and will afford the earliest vegetation ; such is not 
be taken successively from one field ; provided we |the fact. It is true it becomes soonest warmed by the 
know the specific food which such crop requires, and | genial rays of a vernal sun ; and it is equally true, 
supply it in sufficient quantity annually. He says| when warmed it soon becomes cold, from the absence 


the specific food of wheat is sulphate of lime, and | of those rays. It receives caloric more readily than 


animal matters that afford nitrogen; that of barley | any other soil, and parts with it more rapidly. Other 


common niire (saltpetre,) that of sanfuin, clover, &c. | circumstances being similar, it is therefore most liable 
gypsum, &c. But until we become so learned in| to late and early frosts. It is not so well adapted to 


chemistry as to know the specific food which each | wintering plants as a soi] more compact and tenacious, 
requires, it will be discreet to pursue the course which | on account of the frequent and sudden transition of 
temperature, and I know it is not so well adapted for 


nature suggests, that of alternation. B. | 
pinata Learly vegetation in spring. B. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK PARMER. 
Effects of the Past Winter. 

It is a singular fact, that while many tender foreign 
plants stood the severity of last winter as well, or 
better than usual, such as the Aylanthus, Catalpa, 

agnolias glauca and macrophylla, &«. most descrip- 


Chess or Cheat. 

Asa philosopher, I fully subscribe to the learned 

opinion, that wheat does not turn into chess ; but as 
a practical farmer, I entertain a different opinion. 

have repeatedly sown clean seed wheat, on ground 
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which could not contain dormant chess, and have 
sometimes gathered a clean crop, but more frequently Soot of Ammonia. 
one greatly adulterated with chess. If chess grew - a 

only from its seed, it would be equally distributed,| ‘‘ But almost all the Sal Ammoniac, which circulates 
which has never to my knowledge been the case. It|in commerce is brought from Egypt, where it is ex. 
abounds in the borders of the field, around stumps, | tracted by distillation from soot, by the combustion of 
and in moist places, where the ground has become|the excrements of such animals as feed on saline 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER, 


most compact, and where the seed was most likely to| 
have been but partially covered. A communication of 
Mr. Ransdille, in a late Genesee Farmer, has strength- | 
ened the opinions resulting from my practice. Ile} 
found it in abundance on a new burnt fallow, where | 
none had been sown, principally about the borders | 
and stumps, where the seed wheat had remained 
uncovered. 
bushels of clean seed ona stiff clay soil, and gathered 
about as much chess as wheat, to wit, 84 bushels. 
Wheat has naturally its seminal and its coronal roots 
the first springing from the seed directly, and the 
other from the crown of the plumule, at the surface 
of the ground: where the seed is superficially covered, 
or the ground hard or wet, the latter may not be pro- 
duced, o1 the former may be destroyed. My observa- 
tions would lead me to suppose, that in either of these 
events, the organs of the plant would be impertect, 
and that chess would be the result. I have long 
meditated a course of experiments to solve this ques- 
tion, nor have I yet abandoned the project. B. 
Albany, August, 1832, 


Irrigation, 

S1r,—I have observed in your paper and in others, 
some remarks of Mr. Spofford, on irrigation, which 
though generally correct, are, I think, in some 
measure erroneous. He seems to have drawn erro- 
neous opinions from the experiments of Van Helmont 
and Boyle. It was not the water with which their 
plants were furnished, that aflorded the food that 


increased their size, but their principal food was! 


derived fromthe atmosphere. The carbonic principle 
in a gaseous form, forms a very considerable portion 
of the atmosphere. The woody parts of vegetables 
are principally composed of carbon, as is proved in 
coal pits. This principle when combined with potash 
forms various carbonates of potash ; when combined 
with lime, it forms the carbonate of lime or chalk. It 
is the principle food of plants. The plants absorb it, 
and assimilate it, by means of their leaves, and thus 
tend materially to purify the air, by depriving it of the 
carbonic principle, which would otherwise be poi- 
sonous to animal life. Water is composed of oxygen 
and hydrogen, and contains no carbon; and can 
therefore furnish very little or no food to plants. 
Animal manures are chiefly compo:ed of carbon, 
these being buried in the earth are slowly resolved 
into this elementary food, and is taken up by the 
capillary vessels of the plant. Such I take to be the 
correct doctrine on this subject; that water is of 
primary importance to vegetables, is beyond all dis- 
pute, but furnishes very little if any food ; and 
manures can be of little use, as stimulants to the 
roots of plants. Yet, we know that some plants grow 
entirely under water, and never come to the atmos- 
phere, such as sea weed and many aquatic plants. 
There seems to be a difficulty in accounting for their 
growth, for which I am at a loss to account. 
Middlesex, July 10th, 1832. R. M. W. 


| is © 
icom 


e | . . 
’! yield it, these animals must be fed on marine plants. 
In this opinion [ am supported by Chaptal, and most 
10 
| person may be convinced of the second position, by 


' 


plants.” —Chaptal. 


Sir,—In the Genesee Farmer, of the 14th of 
July, I notice an extract from the New-t ngland 
Farmer, concerning soot as a manure, which I deem 
erroneous, although quoted from high authority. 


| First, | believe common soot does not contain a par- 


- ; : icle of ammonia. Secondly, that ammonia is injur:ou 
A neighbour sowed, in 1830, twenty | ticle wecbens — J . 


t beneficial, when applied to vegetables. Ammonia 
nly afforded by such soot as is produced by the 
bustion of animal excrement, and that in order to 


no 


ther authors that I have read on this subject ; any 


applying a little ammonia to any vegetable : however 
'diluted, I believe it will prove injurious ; that the 
| empyreumatic oil and carbon may operate as manure 
|is very certain ; but ammonia, I believe, is poisonous 
ito vegetation, and vital air forms no part of the 
tvegetable structure, but is evaporated by most plants. 


Yours, &c. R. M. W. 
July 21st, 1832. 


TO THE FDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Destruction of Weeds. 


Mr. Epiror,—It is said that ‘a stitch in time saves 
nine ;” this remark, though true in most of the con- 
| cerns of life, is never more applicable than in the case 
\of the farmer. A weed cut in due season, before it 
| disseminates its seed, must obviously save much labour. 





if suffered to ripen and scatter its seed, it is soon 
‘multiplied almost to infinity, rendering the farm 
|unsightly and unprofitable. No good farmer will ever 
suffer a weed to ripen on his premises. The thistle, 
the sourdock, and many other weeds, exhaust land 
more than a crop of wheat; and if suffered to ripen 
and scatter their seed, it is the work of a life to eradi- 
cate them. ‘They are easily destroyed at the proper 
season, and I think this work should never be neglected. 


Yours, R. M. W. 
July 18th, 1832. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Wire Worm. 


Sir,—Much injury has been done to the Indian 
corn and other crops in this vicinity, by the wire 


worm. I should think that nearly one-fourth of the 
corn crop is destroyed this season, and every season 
more or less injury is done by them. 

The evil is of much magnitude with us. Our 
richest and best lands suffer the most, and are often 
rendered unproductive for years. 

For the purposes of giving the facts that have come 
under my notice, and of calling the attention of far- 
mers to the subject, and the publication of such 
experiments and observations as they have made, I 
send this communication. 
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ist. The wire worm is from a haif to one anda 
quarter inches long, of small diameter, hard, yellow, 
and I believe the larvz of one species of the elater. 

2d. They seem to attach themselves first to grass 
lands, that have been long down, when the soil is rich 
and mucky, and are noticed by the crass turning yel- 
low, and the farmer generally says that his ‘* meadow 
is running out’ and must be ploughed. 

2d. Such land, when ploughed and planted to 
Indian corn. soon shows the depredations of the worm. 
They sometimes commence eating it as soon as it ger- 
minates, perforating the chit and first shoot, at other 
times not until the first hoeing, boring through the 
stalk which soon becomes pale and droops. 

4th. The after crops, either wheat, oats, flax, peas 
or potatoes. are injured, often destroyed by them. 

5th. They are sometimes seen moving in a body 
through the field, destroying every thing; at other 
times they scatter promiscuously, leaving part of the 
crop untouched. 

Now I wouldask the practical farmer, what experi- 
ments he has made? What agents used for their 
destruction ? and w.th what success ? Ss. C. 


Vernon, August 1st, 1832. 


The Farmer. 


The great bulk of mankind must always get their 
living by cultivating the soil. ‘The character of far- 
mers, therefore, settles the character of the community 
in general. The profits of farming are slow but sure. 

The good farmer grows rich simply by the increased 
value which he every year gives to his farm. His 


buildings and fences are yearly growing better ; his 


debts are also growing less, and his business more 
easy of management; so that by the time of life in 
which care becomes burdensome, he generally finds 
himself ina situation to travel the down-hill of life with 
a good degree of comfort. 

The poor farmer, on the other hand, is the reverse 
of all this. His affairs, so far as they depend on his 
management, grow worse and worse. His fixtures 
decay, and are patched up so as to do for the present ; 
his soil is impoverished ; his debts increase ; his 
cares and perplexities multiply ; and he finds himself, 
when old age unfits him fur the burden; obliged to 
mortgage or sell his farm, and to live on the pittance 
which his property has gained in value by the rise of 
prices around him. 

The greatest calamity to a farmer is a heavy debt. 
A fire is nothing to it, because the flames do not exact 
interest. 

‘** The eye of a master does more than both his 
hands,”’ but it must be an eye wide awake. There is a 
difference between eyes and no eyes.—Portmouth 
Paper. , 


Botts 1n Horses.—In the American Farmer, I 
have read, with interest, several remedies for the 
botts. It is certainly desirable, if possible, to obtain 
some specific, which may be relied on to expel those 
terrible insects when actually formed in the stomach, 
as well as to prevent their formation. As one of your 
correspondents observes, there is no doubt that salt 
mixed weekly in the food of horses, would assist as a 
Preventive; ard so will saltpetre and asafetida 
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occasionally administered. Currying and cleaning 
the hair of horses is not only necessary for the good 
appearance, but also for the general health of our 
favourite animal. 

Of all the remedies I have used and seen used to 
expel the botts, fish brine is decidediy the most effica- — 
cious and sure. I have saved several valuable horses 
afler they were actually stretched on the ground, and 
apparently in the last agonies. 

Let a quart of salt fish brine be administered at 
once; and the dose be repeated in an hour afterwards 
uniess previously there be symptoms of_relief. The 
medicine will show its effects in copious discharges 
from the relived animal, which will be accompanied by 
quantities of dead botts. | e will not only be relieved, 
but will be improved in his health and condition. It is 
to be observed, by the bye, that all owners of horses 
would do well to give them occasionally in their food, 
and sometimes in draught, small quantities of fish 
brine. —American Farmer. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


The Reflecting Farmer. 
No, I. 

Mr. Eviror,—There are few employments in life 
which furnish more subjects for reflection, than those 
of the farmer; and, if rightly understood, there are 
none, I think, that are so well calculated to improve 
the mind dnd to mend the heart. We will suppose 
him about to prepare his ground for a crop of wheat. 
The first thing is, to get out his manure and deposit 
it in heaps on his field ; in due time it is spread, and 
ploughed under, together with the grass. Why is 
this done? If the manure was immediately spread, 
a great portion of its virtues would be exhaled by the 
sun, and carried away by the winds; but being 
ploughed under, the manure and grass are slowly 
reduced to the food of plants, which is absorbed and 
retained by the earth, and thus furnishes a supply of 
food for a future crop. In this operation there is 
much room for reflection. The manure and grass are 
chiefly composed of carhon, and is slowly reduced to 
an elementary State, absorbed by the earth, and is 
furnished at the propet time to the crop. 

Here we are taught our entire dependence on an 
over-ruling Providence, who las provided the propet 
agents to effect this necessary process. If the manuré 
and grass were not reduced to their elementary state, 
they could be of no use to the future crop. 

Noart of man can perform this operation ; we ought; 
then, to be grateful to that Providence who has pro- 
vided for us what we cannot do for ourselves. 

Yours, Cato: 


July 16, 1832. 


No. II. 

Mr. Eprror,—The ground being prepared for the 
future crop, and the seed ready, we will suppose the 
farmer about to sow his wheat, and would inquire, 
why he sows wheat instead of sand? The seed cons 
tains in embryo the future plant; this is developed 
by agents unknown to us. Why does it not produce 
rye, barley, oats or cness? The seed is stamped by 
nature with peculiar qualities, so that it cannot change 
its product. Every plant is furnished with organs 
peculiarly adapted to its particular nature, and cannet 
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Produce other than its likeness. The earth being 
eharged with vegetable food, furnishes the plant the 
necessary support. The plant is furnished with ca- 
pillary and evaporatory vessels, by which it is enabled 
to assimilate its fuod to its peculiar nature. This is 
to us another mystery, and a proper subject for reflec- 
tion. The food of plants seems every where diffused 
abroad in the atmosphere, and the various plants have 
the power to attract, absorb, and assimilate it to their 
various and almost infinite peculiarities. 
Yours, 





Caro. 





No. Il. 

Mr. Eprtror,—lIn thus wisely disposing the diges- 
tive organs of plants, Providence has provided us 
with an infinite variety of grains and vegetables. We 
see the deadly cicuta and night-shade growing beside 
the most innocent esculent plants, and by means, far 
beyond our comprehension. The nourishing grains! 
and poisonous seeds growing contiguous to each other, | 
and feeding on the same food apparently ; yet so dif- | 
ferent in their qualities. Dr. Yourmg has said, That) 
the undevout Astronomer is mad, and we may truly say | 
the undevout farmer is more than mad! He is every | 
where surrounded by invisible agents, which, under | 
the direction of a kind Providence, are working! 
together for his preservation and comfort. No subject | 
on earth appears to me so well calculated to impress! 
the mind of man with devotion, as to redect under-| 
standingly on subjects which are constantly presented 
to the farmer. Yours, CaRLo. 

July 16th. 1832, | 


No. lV, 

Mr. Eprror,—We will now consider the farmer; 
budding or grafting in his nursery. What important | 
results does he expect from this simple operation 2) 
By this process the various crab stock is made to pro-| 
duce the delicious Spitzenburg and Golden Pippins ; | 
and all the choice varicties of the apple. The rie 


stock is converted into the Virgaloo, the skinless, the 
Buer, and other choice varieties of the pear. The 
plum stock is converted into a peach tree, and the 
peach into a plum, and all the varieties of the cherry 
are produced by this simplest of all operations. And 
can man alter what God has made? No! Nothing is! 
altered ; the graft cr bud is differently organized “by| 
an Almighty hand, and as much fixed by unalterable | 








No. V. 


There is another view of this subject which I deem 
very interesting, and very worthy of our meditation, 
The atmosphere by which we are surrounded, is com- 
posed of oxygen and nitrogen. The lungs of ani- 
mals have the power of decomposing the atmosphere, 
and retaining the nitrogen. The blood when thrown 
into the lungs, comes in contact with the air, absorbs 
the oxygen, and is instantly deprived of its carbon, 
which is expired with the breath. Of this fact wo 
may be made sensible, by filling a tumbler with strong 
lime water; on breathing upon this water, the lime is 
converted into carbonate of lime or chalk, settles to 
the bottom, and leaves the water perfectly tasteless, 
This experiment proves the truth of the above obser- 
vations, and that the air transpired by animals is 
loaded with carbon. All vegetables seize with avidity 
upon this carbonic principle ; it is their natural food, 
and is assimilated ;10 their peculiar natures, and 
becomes a component part of their substance. Vege- 
tables transpire oxygen gas, by which the atmosphere 
is supplied, with a constant supply of this necessary 
principle for the support of the animal creation. Thus 
we perceive, that the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
are mutually labouring for each other Without a 
supply of oxygen thus furnished by the vegetable 
kingdom, the animal could not exist, and without the 
supply of carbon by animals, the vegetables must 
perish, wither and die. He who cannot see in this the 
hand of an unerring providence, must be blind indeed. 

CaRLo. 


Yates County, July 17th, 1832. 






No. VI. 
What a surprising variety is observable among the 


flowery tribes! How has the bountiful hand of Pro. 
vidence diversified these nicest pieces of his work- 
manship ! added the charms of an endless novelty, 
to all their other perfections ! Hervey. 


Mr. Eprror,—Let us fancy our farmer in a well 
cultivated flower gaiden ; what a magnificent display ! 
what a wonderful variety of colours ! how intimately 
and admirably blended! Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed jike one of these! In this wonderful 
display, nature is providing for the continuation of 
each species. The farina, or fecundating powder of 
vegetables, is diffused in the atmosphere ; it is true it 










laws, as the stock itself ; the plant still continues to| sometimes mixes and produces a hybrid variety, but 
receive from the earth and air, the same nourishment! generally it is carried with undeviating certainty to its 
and no other ; but this nourishment or food on arriving | proper object. lmpregnation takes ¢lace, and the seed 





















at the graft or bud, finds a new order of things. All| 
those principles which would produce the crab apple, 
are evaporated, and only such retained as are conge- 
nial with the graft or bud. In this we may find the 
most interesting subject of inquiry, and an inexhaus- 
tible subject of reflection. ‘These inquiries and re- 
flections, if correctly understood, and duly persevered 
in, cannot fail, I think, to impress on the mind of man, 
the most entire sense of his dependence on the wis- 
dom and goodness of his Creator. He is permitted 
to modify many things, but can alter nothing. His 
powers, though extensive, are still limited. In these 
considerations he may find much that is worthy of his 
reflection, and can hardly fail to improve both his mind 
and heart, if these inquiries be properly directed. 


is produced, each containing in embryo the future plent. 
This may well afford subject for meditation and inquiry 
to the enquiring mind, which if rightly understood, 
can hardly fail to improve both his heart and mind; 
well may he exclaim with Milton, 


These are thy works, Parent of good, 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame, 


Thus wond’rous fair ! thyself how wond’rous then! 
Yours, Caro. 


July 17th, 1832. 





Nature or Eartns with Rererencg TO THE 
GrowTH or PLants.—The report of M. M. Thenard 





July 17th. Carto. 


and Sylvester, on a memoir upon this interesting sub- 
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jeet by M. J. St. Hilaire, is to the following purport. 
The author remarks that most persons who have ana- 
lyzed arable earths, have taken exclusively such as 


have been cultivated, the original constitution of 


which has been more or less altered. He believes the 
various kinds of earths in their first state, have pecu- 
liar properties of nourishing particular plants ; and 
that the exact knowledge of these peculiarities would 
enable cultivators to put those seeds in the ground, 
which are most suited to it. From various analyses, 
he draws the following inferences ;—Ist, that all 
earths are composed of silica, alumina, lime, magne- 
sia, &c. in different proportions, together with a 
vegeto-animal matter, which 1s more abundant as the 
earth is more fitted for the nourishment of plants. 
2ndly, that plants placed in earths, of which the con- 
stituent parts have an analogy with the particular 
nature of the plants do not exhaust the soi!. 3rdly, 
that a series of observations on the different species, 
genera, and families, which grow naturally and in 
great numbers, perpetuating themseives on certain 
soils, with the analysis of these soils, would be of 
great utility in agriculture.— Rev. Ency. 








RURAL ECONOMY. 


Bee=-Moth. 


The best method of Destroying the Bee-moth, or of 
Preventing its Ravages among Bees. 





BY JAMES THACHER. 


The whole tribe of moths and butterfles propagate 
their species by eggs, which the females deposit in 
situations and substances ia which ofizpring caterpillat 
may find its appropriate food, the moment it is disclo- 
sed. The female moth is endowed by the all-wise 
Author of its existence, with a most wonderful 
sagacity and skill, in anticipating the wants of the 
young grubs, when they escape from the eggs and have 
no mother to direct or provide for them. The nume- 
rous species of moths and butterflies seldom live more 
than a few days after depositing their eggs for a 
future progeny. The period at which the eggs are 
hatched after deposition, depends much on the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere ; by exposure to the cold 
of an ice-house in summer, the hatching may be 
retarded, as it may be hastened by a heated atmosphere 
in winter or spring. In general, the eggs of moths 
remain locked up during winter, in the secure spot 
which the mother insect had selected, and are hatched 
into grubs or worms by the genial heat of spring. 

The silkworm moth, when unrestrained in its natu- 
ral habits, deposits its eggs on the leaves of trees, and 
carefully glues them to the leaves, that they may not 
be shaken off by the wind or washed away by rains ; 
and the larva, as soon as disclosed, finds its nutriment 
in the leaf by which it is sustained. The moth that 
produces the caterpillar (Phalena neustria,) and that 
which produces the canker-worm (Phalena vernala 
peckii,) attach their eggs to the branches of fruit trees, 
that the ensuing vernal heat may bring the young brood 
into existence, where they find their food in the buds, 
and leaves just expanding. The moth from which 
comes the worm called the borer, and the insect from 
which proceeds the peach tree worm, deposit their eggs 


into its substance for support. The mischievous 
curculio stings the young fruit and deposits its eggs, 
where the young maggot will find its nutriment, and at 
the same time its vehicle to convey it to the earth for 
a more permanent residence. The diminutive moth 
whose progeny preys upon woollen cloth, selects that 
article as a nidus fur her eggs. To these instances 
numerous others might be added. 


The true bee-moth, according to Dr. T. M. Harris, 
the Phalena tinae cereanea of Linnzus, is@ native of 
Europe, but has been introduced and naturalized in our 
country. ‘This insect makes its appearance in April, 
or May, according to the warmth of the season, and 
continues its depredations among bees till October. 
{t appears in the form of a small miller or nocturnal 
butterfly, the same that we see fluttering about our 
lights in a summer’s evening. It is smaller than a bee, 
of a grayish colour, paler towards the head, glossy 
brown or purplish near the outer margin of the wings. 
They have four wings, but seldom soar high in the air ; 
they are frequently seen attached to some substance, 
apparently motionless, but on the approach of danger 
ihey instantly leap off with great rapidity. 

These pernicious insects discover a peculiar disposi- 
tion to molest bees, and propagate their species in 
bee-hives. They lie concealed in the grass during 
the dav, and effect their mischievous purpose in the 
night, when, by the aid of alight, they may be seen 
in great numbers, hovering about the apiary, to which 
they are allured by the sweet odour from the hives. 
The female moth makes every effort to deposit her 
‘ges within the hive, but failing to find admittance, 
she lays them about the lower edges and crevices, as 
near the entrance as she can 3 and it sometimes hap- 
ens, probably, that they are carried into the hive by 
he legs of the bees. The eggs are, according to the 
course of nature, hatched into caterpillars or worms, 
having sixteen feet and a reddish head ; these creatures 
soon wend their way into the hive; and not unfre- 
quently they have been known, with their strong jaws, 
to cut a channel of their own size through the substance 
of an inch board, to obtain admittance. These worms, 
when arrived at maturity, construct an obleng oval 
pod or cocoon, in which they envelope themselves. In 
ihis situation they continue to entarge and extend 
their covering, leaving an opening for the head; and 
while in their armour, thus formed, they are perfecily 
secure from any annoyance from the b-es, They feed 
en the wax and comb, devouring and gnawing down 
the cells which contain the eggs and the young bees, 
until they are wholly destroyed. At length tho 
caterpillars are changed into a chrysalis state, their 
bodies are contracted within their cocoon, they cease 
to feed, and in due time are transformed into a winged 
insect, the true bee moth. Here the’insects continue 
to increase it: number, till the whole order and economy 
of the domicile is interrupted ; and the bees, being 
overpowered, either die, or in despair quit their hive 
to the enemy, the first or second year of their attack. 
The moths disclosed from the cocoons, seek an exit 
from the hive, when they couple; and the females, 
having deposited their eggs in a suitable nidus, soon 
perish, leaving in the hive in autumn a numerous pro- 
geny to be transformed into their perfect stdte in the 
ensuing spring. The moths, thus transformed, pursue 
the same train of actions to propagate the species, 
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ales deel 
preceding year ; and it is not improbable, that two or 
more generations are reared in succession, the same 
season. These destructive insects are more prevalent 
in sume local situations than in others; in some places 
the stock of bees is entirely annihilated, and all 
attempts to cultivate them are abandoned. 

The female moth is remarkably fertile, laying 400 
or 500 eggs ina season. ‘The precise time when the 
female deposits her eggs, and the time required for 
their hatching, has hitherto eluded my research ; but 
I have known moths to appear carly in April, and at 
one.time have seena worm thrust out of a hive by the 
bees in the month of March. The process, both of 
hatching and transformation, is promoted by the heat 
within the hive. There is always in the hive with the 
moths and grubs a quantity of web, resembling that of 
the spider, the use of which, as I conceive, is to en- 
tangle the eggs to prevent them from being spread 
abroad and lost, and to serveas a sort of cradle for the 
young grubs. About the middle of May, 1828, I 
perceived on the floor-board of a hive, a mass of web 
in which were numerous grubs, from the size of a 
needle’s point to that of half an inch in length. When 
this web is observed in or about a hive, it may be 
certainly known that the hive is infested with insects. 
I inclosed a number cf full-grown caterpillars in a box 
for experiment. They immediately spun their cocoons, 
in which they enveloped themselves, and in this chry- 
salis state they remained till July and August, when 
they made an aperture with their head, through which 
they escaped, and, expanding their wings, launched 
into the air. Thus the disgusting caterpillar, which 
so lately crept on sixtcen feet, now is seen to fly with 
the gracefulness and ease peculiar to the butterfly, one 
of the most elegaut and active of the winged insects. 
Here we may recognise the Deity in his wonderful 
works ! 

In Octaber, 1830, I took from a bee-hive which I 
purchased, about twenty cocoons containing chrysalis, 
put them into a box glazed on one side, and kept them 
jn moderate temperature through the winter. In the 
months of July and August they were transformed 
into winged moths, a part of which were double the 
sizeof others, probabiy designative of the different 
sexes; but I was surprised to observe one among 
them, @ beautiful snow-white miller. I put a quantity 
of honey-comb in the box, with the hope of procuring 
a nursery, that I might be able to discover their habits 
and mode of propagation, but they survived buta few 
days. 

Methods by which the Bee-moth may be destroyed. 

The extermination of this destructive species of 
insects is absolutely impracticable, by any means that 
art can devise ; but their number may be considerably 
diminished in any local situation, and their ravages 
among apiaries ma y be entirely prevented. Bottles, 
with a little honey or syrup at the bottom, placed near 
the hives, will entrap multitudes. If open shallow 
vessels, containing a mixture of sweetened water, to 
a pint of which a gill of vinegar be added, are placed 
within their range, they will be enticed to sip the 
liquor, by which they will become intoxicated and 
drowned by hundreds. They should be burnt the next 
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When these insectshave got possession of a hive, 
they cannot by any mens in our power be expelled ; 
the only remedy consists in the removal of the bees 
into another hive. It would be preposterous to sup- 
pose that any article could be applied to the insect, 
while in the cocoon in the interior of the hive, that 
would effect its destruction. Common salt has been 
recommended, but I have inclosed the worms in a box 
containing marine salt, and they have covered them- 
selves with their web and remained there six months, 
when they were transformed into the miller. I have 
put them in a solution of alkaline salts, and even 
potash, and they have escaped with impunity. 

Knowing, therefore, the inutility of all our means 
to effect the destruction of the bee-moth, it only 
remains to descrive the most effectual expedient to 
prevent its ravages among our apiaries. 

A proper undeistanding of the instinctive habits of 
the female moth for the propagation of her species, 
will indicate the most successful mode of procedure. 
It has been already observed, that the female selects 
an appropriate situation as a nidus for her eggs ; she 
discovers a partiality for the floor of the bee-bive, 
anticipating the sweets of its contents for her dainty 
ofispring. Secluded from the interior of the hive, she 
deposits her eggs about its edges, and in crevices as 
near its entrance as possible, trusting to the instinctive 
faculty of her progeny to seck their way into the hive. 
From all my observations, [ have not been able to 
discover that moths enter bee-hives by the comnion 
entrance. The bees have constantly siationed at 
their avenue a powerful and vigilant guard, and on the 
approach of a moth, a mutual alarm and commotion is 
observable, and the assailant is soon obliged to retreat. 
In locations, however, where moths are very nume- 
rous, they may out-general their opposers, and obtain 
an entrance. From the foregoing considerations it 
must appear obvious, that the only effectual method 
to secure the hives from the ravages of the great 
enemy to bees, consists in a close house to seclude 
them from all access. This unquestionably affords 
the only defence, and combines all the requisite ad- 
vantages. 

From three year’s experience, I can affirm that 
this plan has answered my full expectations, and I 
can rely upon it as a perfect security. I have no 
reason to suppose that my apiary is in the least infes- 
ted with the insects. The form and dimensions of 
the house which I have found convenient, is in length 
proportioned to the number of hives which it is to con- 
iain; the width is about eighteen inches, and the 
height about two and a half feet, for a single tier of 
hives, with a roof sloping in front. The front part 
should be entirely closed, having apertures at proper 
distances to correspond with the mouths of the several 
hives to be placed within. The outlet from the hive 
and from the house, should be a liitle sloping down- 
wards, that the bees may with greater facility remove 
obnoxious substances, and be better enabled to defend 
themselves against their enemies. ‘The whole wall 
on the back part should consist of doors furnished 
with hinges and fastenings. The house is to be pla- 
ced on posts about two and a half feet high, set into 


morning, lest by the heat of the sun and air they |the ground and secured from being turned over by the 


become resuscitated. If lights were placed near the 


wind. The doors may be shut or left open in the 


hives, a still greater number would be allued to the | day, as circumstances may require, both winter and 





traps, where they may be destroyed. 


summer ; and if thought necessary, a grating may 
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— 
be placed before the avenue at night. Instead of ‘Take a quarter of an ounce of gum gamboge, half 
the house just described, the hives might be placed{an ounce of aloes, and half an ounce of saltpetre ; 
in an upper apartment in an out house, and the height' reduce all to a fine powder, mix flour and water unti 
from the ground would afford additional security| it is of the-consistence uf unbaed dough. Divide itl 
against the moth, As a further precaution, it may | into eight pills, give one pill every morning and 
be recommended to whitewash: the front of the house,\evening. ‘Take half an ounce of saltpetre, add to it 
and the floor-board, which should also be changed !a quart of cold water, add about half a pint of this to 
frequently. — Mass. Agricul. Repository and Journal.\a pail of water four times a day, and give it to the 


Plymouth, Oct. 30, 1831. horse to drink. This treatment should be continued 
2 eight or ten days, and I believe, will effect a cure in 


| most cases, R. M. W. 


BakepD Beans.—Take one quart of Beans, wash Middlesex, 7th July. 1882. 


| 
them thoroughly, soak them over night and rinse them| 
in the morning. Put them into an iron pan with two} 
quarts of water and stew them over the fire a quarter TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
a " 
of an hour. Then wash and score one pound of reservation of Bacon. 

pork, (fat and lean) and put it into the kettle with the : 

beans and boil them quarter of an hour longer; then| Sir,—In the Genesee Farmer of June 30th, 
stir in two table spoonfuls of molasses, fill up the| tice an article on the preservation of bacon, by 
kettle with water, and if possible let them stand in| Means of charcoal, which meets my views perfectly, 
the oven over night. —WN orthmpton Courier. | Charcoal is certainly the best anti-septic that we 
know of, and I think if run through a tanner’s bark 
‘ mill, would be reduced about fine enough. An inch or 
Brown Brrap.—Indian meal, half a peck ; Rye) iw. of the coal, laid in the bottom of a cask or box, 
meal, half a peck ; molasses, one gill; yeast, half a and the hams laid on it in close order, then covered 
pint; salt, two table spoonfuls. This is to be mixed) with charcoal, then another layer of bacon, covered 
with skimmed milk, boiled and cooled, but water, milk in like manner, and so proceeding with layer after 
warm, will answer. It must be mixed quite soft, ayer, covering each with charcoal, I think it will be 
kneaded one half hour, and baked in iron pans twelve | perfectly secure against any rancidity, taint or worms, 


— | Yours, &c. R, M, 
| Middlesex, July 9, 1832. 














TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER, | 
Scouring of Horses. 
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Culture of Silk. 


on . a. a : We are much pleased with the followin 
lent among horses at different times. The following! d ane lofit. F g er 
remedy I have never found to fail, Take a quarter’ ae Se eS ee eee 
of an ounce of gum gamboge, half an ounce of aloes,! 4° wm. nr sem oe —— sap 
ie ee" >) Barclay—that the culture of si é a , 
half an ounce of saltpetre. Reduce all these to a Barcl — oie . ang Ot eee 
fe : . as ~. |lucrative business in this country. His remarks rel- 
fine powder, add flour and water until it is of a consis-| |. hi on unell fl j : 
tence of unbaked dongh. Divide it into four pills, |2"V° 6's success in reeling wilt not escape attention. 
= pr?| In reply to Mr Barclay’s query as to the Morus 


u size uf an eg ive one pi ery ni 4 ° : 
ne hacen pts fe ds pts = prin | nig multicaulis, we have to remark, that this species of 
dis teuieitn _ ico Misiones oaks Galle es sieccsceag a | mulberry will not answer for hedges ; its woud is too 
eo pnaise Had ap once OF *Pe-' soft, and all kinds of cattle too fond of it. Its seed 


acuanh i ul tw arts ie ; ; : . 
cacuanha, add to it about two quarts of hot, but not vill vegetate, if sown immediately after maturity, as 


boiling water, put about half a pint of this tez ‘ . 
[a ee ee ee or Oe Oe Oe plants now growing from seed that 


ail of water, an h rse drink it. J ree | : 
ee -- and let ‘ 7 horse Grak . About three | ew on our own trees this summer; and the trees 
half pints should be drank in the course of the day, 


while any fever continues; when this is removed }iint bere this seed were waly ae gear sean 
we Tow read. psi Me °C?! opinion is, that it will produce seed as abundantly as 


i ake & ar ak Datk, (5 . 
then, and not till thea, take a quart of oak bark, (such |the white mulberry, when the trees are of proper age, 


as is used for tanning) with the ross taken off, add to! : : age ‘ ji 
—_ quarts of hot — let it stand till cool, then = the cond wih vegeiate 40 Wall an asar ap 
add a pint of this tea to a pail of water, and let the, acts . 
horse drink freely of it through the day. I have never | hte set eee ps of ne an snenenentten 
known these remedies to fail in effecting a cure. Cn SOS OF SS eee ee 
. . | —the experiment of Mr. Barclay himself is the most 
Yours, &c. R.M. W. flattering of any we have become acquainted with. 
Middlesex, July 5th, 1832. We have never been able to hatch the worms with 
sufficient regularity in a second crop.—Ed. A, Far. 


Mr. Eprror,—This complaint has been very preva- 





Hoven Catre.—Mr. Fleet,—Take half a gill of} 
spirits of ammonia, (or hartshorn) add to it a pint of Mr. Situ, Monticello, July 10, 1832. 
cold water, and give to the sick animal. Ihaveseldom! Dear Sir,—Prompted by a desire to contribute a 
known this to fail to give immediate relief. R.M. W. mite, however small, to the furtherance of the inter- 

July 7th, 1832. ests of the “* American Farmer,” and incited by your 
request to be informed of the success of my attempt 

Yettow Water.—Mr. Fleet,—Thiscomplaint has|at the culture of silk, Iam induced to send youa 
been fatal to many fine horses. I have rarely known sketch of the result of my experiments in that inter- 
the following treatment to fail of effecting a cure. esting branch of industry. 
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a 
The half ounce of eggs obtained of you last fall, | sibility of rearing several successive crops of silk 
together with a few thousand more, amounting in all worms during the season, their communication to the 
to about thirty thousand, were brought trom the cellar, | public would be an acceptable service. | have already 
and exposed to the oidinary temperature of a room, reared twu crops this season, and may say : have the 
on the 3d of May: no recourse was had to artificial tnird in progress now, and as soon as it is finished 
heat, and as the weather was unusually cold, they did intend trying a fourth. t have tried, with some 
not commence hatching until the 16th, and termina- | success, the project of rearing the worms in open 
ted on the 20th. They were fed on the white} exposure, and have at this time nearly a thousand on 
mulberry leaf, and reared pretty much in the usual|a white malberry tree, with no other protection than 
way on the American System: a few commenced | catgut to —— them from the ravages of birds. The 
spinning their cocovns twenty-nine days, though the worms are no in the 10th day of their age, and are 
main crop were some days later. The weather was | in very fine condition ; (some exposed last April with- 
unusually inclement during the whole period of their} stood the greatest vicissitudes of weather with impu- 
existence, and it was more than once predicted by| nity.) I confined 1000 worms exclusively to a diet of 
seme of the ** knowing ones,”’ that I would not make | black muiberry leaves, and can attest the fact of their 
a pound of cocoons ; and the long continued and | capacity to yield large cocoons, though the fibre seems 
repeated rains threatened to verily their forebodings 3 | to be coarser than the product of the white mulberry, 
but in despite of the many unfavourable circumstances, | I also tried the paper m alberry, (Otaheite) but cone 
the worms thrived well, until the occurrence of a very | trary to the experience of Mons. Bonafous, found it 
severe hail storm, when the temperature of the | barely adequate to the support of life, unless alterna- 
atmosphere underwent a very great and sudden) ted with the white and black, when the worms would 
change, which killed some, diseased many, and/be enabled to spin a very dwarfish cocoon. 
retarded the progress of all; many, which werethen| My near approach to the end of my sheet compels 
engaged in spinning, janguished some days, and cither| me reluctantly to conclude, which I will do, by obser- 
died on spun imperiect cocoons. But notwithstanding | ving that my experience has gained many advocates, 
all these untoward circumstances, my expectations|and made some converts. It has imparted a new 
have been more than realized. A few days after|impulse, and many have engaged in the culture of 
gathering the cocvons, six pounds were indiscrimi-| silk with zeal which warrants the most confident 
nately taken end weighed, and found to contain an/lfopes of success ; and a fair investigation of the 
average of 240 cocoons to the pound. A selection} subject justifies the belief that we will soon have a 
‘was then made of the largest for seed cocoons, and! permanent and valuable staple, and that Amer’ 
188 ascertained to weigh a pound, (of these about a | destined to become one of the greatest silk-gri 
dozen were double.) Some of the very smallest were countries in the world. 

















then selected, consisting principally of white cocoons; | Respectfully, &c. your friend, 
and 360 were required to weigh a pound. A few, J. T. Barcuay. 


hundred cocoons were of .a beautiful pearl white, and | 
remainder were of different shades of yellow 
cdl seer s aieiaaiy daaineat - ‘| Emmons’ Patent Horse-Power. 
from deep orange to pale straw colour. | ; Po 
| In vol. 4, page 259, we gave a description of what 
I have thus presented you with : a we then thought far the best and most simple horse- 
i y atte e culture of silk, from | q : : 
NS 6 wy seme eS . Mv own | Power ever brought before the public. Since that 
which you can deduce your own conclusions. My own | *, Mr. E.] 3 : : 
decided impression is, that it is one of the most| "me Mr. &. has made so ay aera s at we 
lucrative as well as agreeable pursuits we can engage |are induced aguin to introduce it to our readers. 
in. I have encountered no difficulty in the business, | Knowing Mr. Emmons to have been almost exclu- 
that of reeling, which I find to be more imaginary 
than real, and is by no means insuperable.—By the 
exercise of patience and perseverance, I have ac- ; 
quired a tolerable proficiency in the much dreaded|we take pleasure in recommending him to that 
task of reeling, though the reel on which [ operated, I patronage, of which his indefutigable perseverance 
conceive I have very muc h simplified and improved and perfect knowledge of mechanical principles, ren- 
The ingenuity of some of our cilizens has already der hi “om 
brought the light of science to bear on this art, hith-|C€" "'™ worthy, — 
erto much neglected, and confined to the Jower and| The invention is a very simple mode of getting a 


jess intelligent orders of society. rapid motion, and is very effective in its operation. 
Professor Emmet, of the University of Virginia,| We saw it attached to a circular saw of 16 inches 
has invented a very useful and ingenious machine, | diameter, by a strap direcily from the drum, F, to 


which f saw oe nrg sd ~~ alieg a whirl on the saw spindle which gave it a velocity of 
2 r whic! peration of reeling, doubling | __ : : ab 

by ——| reagan a ral i aa ng 15 to 1600 revolutions per minute, slitting ash ard 
and twisting, formerly requiring several distinct opera- | * 3 rp : : 

tions, can be simultaneously and expeditiously per- hickory timber 4 or 5 inches thick, with the power of 
formed to any desirable degree. Many of your|two horses. We also saw it attached to Mr. Emmons’ 
readers would be gratified with a more thorough 
account than has hitherto been given of the Morus ; +o , ; 
multicaulis. Does it answer for hedging? Will its much power and effect, separating the grain and straw 
seed produced in this countiy, vegetate ? &c. &c. If} 'n a most desirable and satisfactory manner. 

you are in possession of any facts relative to the pos-} The advantages of this horse-power are cheapness 





sively employed for several years, in making improve- 
ments in machinery, mostly for agricultural purposes, 








improved threshing machines, propelling them with 
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requiring no extra frame or building to support or|to small corn mills, in which case he dispenses with 
protect it, and being portable, requiring only a few the grum, &c. This horse-power must be a very 
minutes to take it apart, to be stored away in some | great desideratum in level districts, where water- 
convenient place. We understand Mr. E. applies it | power is not easily obtained. 


Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 4. 


A The centre plate, or flaunches, 16 inches or \ weight box which is suspended by a rope or chain pas- 
upwards in diameter, which serves as a nave or hub. ising over a pulley and attached to the moveable end of 
B--B the arms which are usually from 10 to 15 feet |the timber in which the pullies H and G are secured, 
in length, their inner ends being secured between the |and keeps the chain taught, by causing the pulley H 
above said plates or flaunches from which they diverge to press outwardly against it, while the guy pulley G, 
by bolts. C—C Braces between each of the arms to is kept to its position by a bolt passing down through 
keep them at equal distances apart. D—D The 'and near the end of said timber, as shown by the dot 
chain which is placed around in the forked ends of near the outer edge of said pulley G, into a plank 
the arms and passing back of the taughtening pully | which extends across the frame K K. The Jetters in 
H, over the guy pulley G, and round the main or’ figures Ist, 2d, and 4th, refer.to the same parts—fig. 
labouring whirl E on the drum shaft, in the circle of, 3d is a side view of two arms B B, as secured in the 
which is 8 or more iron or steel pins, or if the whirl flaunches by bolis AA. C the axle or standard sup- 
is cast, projections, as represented at E. fig. 4,in order, ported by its bed planks and braces, on the upper end 
to prevent the chain from slipping; the diameter ofjof which the hub or flaunches, with the arms diver- 
said whirl E being varied according to the motion re- ging, may revolve ata height, generally, of from2 1-2 
quired to be given the drum F, from which a band/| to 3 feet from the ground. Dya V plate, on the front 
may pass in any required direction to the machinery | side of the forked ends of each of the arms, 


which is to be put in motion, as M N, fig. 2. I The 
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NATURAL HISTORY. —__ 
The Red Wing Phoenicopter. 


Of this fowl, there are specimens to be seen in both 
the museums of New. York. Its neck and legs are lon- 
ger in proportion to the size of the body, I believe, 
than those of any other known fowl. In this respect, 
I think it exceeds the crane. There is a specimen in 
Mr. Peale’s Museum, by no means an extraordinary 
one, which, being made to stand somewhat erect, 
measures about five and a half feet high. Its body 
is something larger than that of a rooster, and some- 
thing smaller than that of a middling turkey. The 
name Phoenicopter imports red wings, but its plumage 
is mostly red, and it is called the flamingo. I saw 
a flock of them in Chili, some years ago, and they are 
found also in most warm countries; like geese, in 
flying they form some regular figure. _ he ancient 
Romans considered their tongue as a delicate eatable. 
They construct their nests upon the ground; but 
raise them up from 17 to 18 inches high, so as to 
straddle them while laying their eggs, or sitting upon 
them. Whether some of the cranes do so too, may 
require, perhaps, some further investigation. Of this 
genery, there is but one known species, it is ranked 
with the waders, (Paludivades,) though its webbed 
toes seem to entitle it to a place among the Palmipedes. 

FRANKLIN. 














Tue Doc.—At the fire corner of Courtlandt and 
West streets, the following incident occurred, which 
tends in a striking degree, to illustrate the sagacity 
and fidelity of that most excellent animal—the dog. 


A young man slept in the third story of the building 
in which the fire originated. His dog, lying by his 
bedside, scented the fire which had broken out below: 
He immediately endeavoured to awake his master, by 
laying his fore paws on his breast, and drawing them 
gently over his body. ‘The young man aroused him- 
self, but not suspecting the object of the animal, fell 
again to sleep. The dog then seized the bed clothes 
and stripped them off his master, who a second time 
covered himself up and went to sleep. The dog, 
aware that no time was to be lost, took hold of the 
young man’s shirt with his teeth, and tore it from his 
arm. At this moment, the flames were bursting into 
his chamber, and he saved his life by descending the 
tackle fall. which he threw out of the window, hand 
over hand. The worst of the story remains to be 
told. In his hurry to escape destruction, the young 
man forgot that his keeper had no means of descent, 
and burst into a flood of tears on finding he could not 
return to save him. The faithful creature perished ! 

Let those of our friends who are advocates of the 
indiscriminate slaughter of this half-man, half-beast, 
read the foregoing fact—and pause.—WN. Y. Gaz. 


Sacacity or Evepnants.—The battering train 
going to the siege of Seringapatam had to cross the bed 
of a river, that resembled other rivers of the Penin- 
sula, which have during the dry season, but a small 
stream of water running through them, though the 
beds are mostly of a considerable breadth, very heavy 
for draught, and abounding in quicksands. It hap- 
pened that an artillery man, who was seated on the 
limber of one of the guns, by some accident fell off, 
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in such a situation that in a second or two, the hind 





wheel must have gone over him. The elephant, 
which was standing behind the gun, perceiving the 
predicament in which the man was, instantly, without 
any warning fom its keeper, lifted up the wheel with 
its trunk, and kept it suspended till the garriage had 
passed clear of him.—Military Adventures. 


Swimmine oF Brrps.—The superior velocity with 
which aquatic birds swim under water, has not wholly 
escaped notice ; butit is not entirely produced by the 
action of wings, which are sometimes used as fins to 
accelerate the motion, but is occasioned by the pres. 
sure of the water above. In swimming on the surface, 
a bird has two motions ; one upward, the other for- 
ward at every stroke of the feet; so, that when 
covered with water, that force which was lost by the 
upward motion, is all directed to the progressive, by 
which it is enabled to pursue its prey, or to escape an 
enemy with incredible speed. The otter and water 
rat swim much faster under water, than they do upon 
the surface, 


The Boa Constrictor. 


At a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society, the 
Rev. Mr. Anderson, Malay translator to the Govern- 
ment at Penang, presented to the Society a stuffed 
Serpent of the genus Boa Constrictor. It was caught 
by two Malay fishermen at Prince of Wales’s Island, 
under a large rock in the jungle near the sea-beach, 
where it was lying evidently preparing to make an 
attack on a moose-deer, which was at a short distance 
from it; the Malays, however, having seen its head 
projecting from under the rock, quietly ascended and 
slipped a noose of rattan over it, by which it was 
secured, and conveyed to Mr. Anderson a few hours 
afterwards. Desirous of trying the strength of this 
extraordinary animal, he caused two men to lay hold 
of its head, while two others pulled at the tail, but 
though their whole strength was exerted to endeavour 
to stretch it out, all their endeavours were in vain ; 
the animal continued rigidly folded up. Its length 
was found to be 15 feet 2 inches. Its stomach was 
quite empty; but in that of another about 5 feet 
less, which was killed about the same time, a moose 
deer was found entire. The specimen now pre- 
sented to the Society is of the largest size that has 
ever been found on the island; but some of these 
animals are of an enormous length, measuring up- 
wards of 30 feet. The Constrictor is known from 
the other species of Boa by having 240 scuta on the 
belly, and 60 on the tail; the body is beautifully 
marked with darkish spots, resembling gothic arches, 
and the belly of a straw colour. These serpents 
generally frequent thick woods, and are to be found 
in holes under large stones, where they lie watching 
for their prey, covered with leaves. The powers of 
compression which they possess are hardly credible, 
as they have often been observed to twist themselves 
round tigers, stags, and other animals, and by the 
immense strength of their circular muscles break 
their bones to pieces. On the island of Ceylon they 
are found of an enormous size ; and of those of South 
America it is said that they have been known to 
swallow large buffaloes entire, with the exception of 
their horns, which remain projecting from the mouth, 
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and then fall-off. As they always swallow a whole 
animal at a meal, they eat but seldom, but they can 
subsist a long time without food. Mr. Anderson 
says he lately observed one which had lived upwards 
of three months ina cage on the ground without food, 
and to all appearance, it was as lively then as whee 
first caught, and made its escape. 


New Publication. 
The Gardener's Magazine, aud Register of Rural 
London, June, 18382. 
By J. C. Loudon, 


and Domestic Improvement. 
Published once in two months. 
FP. L. 8. 1. 3. &e. 


Most of our readers are familiar with M. Loudon’s | 


Magazine 


productions, particularly his Gardener’s 


—a periodical conducted with much ability, and exe- 
The contributors to it are 
numerous, gardeners of Great 
Britain, and a respectable number of very scientific 


cuted in a beautiful style. 
mostly practical 
amateurs of gardening in that country, and of almost 
every other on the globe. 

The first article is a continuation of a gardening 
tour, in the west of Scotland, by Mr. Loudon. [lis 
remarks are confined to the description and state of 
cottages, for the improvement of which much spirit is 
excited, owing to the depressed state of the agricul. 
tural population. Landed proprictors have seen 
the importance of ameliorating the condition of the 
labouring class. Since 1805, when he made a similar 
tour, he thinks there have been improvements in the 
west of Scotland, in the dwellings of the working ; 
classes, but that they are still lementably deficient. | 
He divides them into three classes. 

1. Those built by small trades, mechanics, or 
ether workmen, for their own occupation, on feud 
land; that is, land held on very long or perpetual | 
leases, at a rent of, generally, from 101. to 15. an 
acre. 

. Cottages built by proprietors, for their servants, 
as ‘qari deners, bailiffs, gamekeepers, &c.; and fox | 
their field labourers, &c. 

3. Cottages built by farmers for their yearly ser- 
vants. 

His objections to the first are, the forming 
sleeping rooms in the roof, and making them 
small, with such diminutive windows, that they never 


oO 
so 


can be well ventilated ; and in not having the ground | 


floor one or two feet above the surrounding level ; 
and the windows to open or hoist. 
for these evils is to be found, says Mr. L., in the 
scientific education of the rising generation at paro- 
chial schools. Render men fully aware how essential 
pure airis to the human frame, and how much dryness 
Contributes to warmth, and they will not voluntarily 
live in dwellings deficient in these important particu- 
jars. His objections to the second class we quote 


in his own language, to which we invite the particular 
‘attention of those who build houses in the U. States. 

“The principal fault which we have to find with this 
class of dwellings is, that the taste which they affect 
to display is too often at variance with the principles 
of utility and convenience ; and yet nothing can be 
bene certain than that utility is the fundamental 
| principle of all permanent beauty.” 

‘* The beauty of which cottages are susceptible is of 
three kinds ; and must result either from their actual 
fitness for being human dwellings, from their being 
outwardly expressive of that fitness, or from their 
'style of architecture. The first of these beauties is 
technically called the expression of design, or fitness; 
‘the second, the expression of purpose; and the last, 
‘the expressiun of style. Every cottage whatever 
ought to display the two former qualities ; and what 
are called craamental cottages, or such as gentlemen 
who possess parks or pleasure grounds generally erect 
in them as entrance lodges, or as dwellings for their 
servants, ought to display the latter. Gothic cottages 
belong to the ornamental class ; but if they are ex- 
amined with reference to the principles of fitness, or 
of expression of purpose, they will commonly be 
found wanting. For example, their windows are Jow, 
and do not reach to the ceilings of the rooms, which 
must always render the ventilation of the apartments. 
imperfect. Their window frames are filled in with 
jattice work ; and these frames shutting against mul- 
hhons, or broad upright and cross divisions of the 
window, must impede the entrance of light. Gothic 
windows are also, as they are generally constructed 
in cottages, less air-tight, and the mode of giving air 
‘by them is much less convenient, than that by the 
|common suspended and balanced sash windows. The 
reasun of these sins against fitness, in cottages pre. 
, tending to the beauty of architectural style, may be 
‘thus given :—Tine general character of a cottage, as 
| distinguished from that of dwellings of a higher class, 
lis considered by architects to cunsist in low walls, and 
of course, low ceilings, small winduws, broad rather 
‘than high; and conspicuous roofs, generally with 
| windows i in their sides. We admit, that taking cottages 
as they are usually constructed, ‘these features may 
|be said to constitute their character ; ; and hence they 
‘would be emp loyed by a painter, or poet, or a des- 
criptive writer, wh 10 Wished to portray a cottage of 
‘the present day.” 

‘The faultof the architect is, that he has too closely 
followed the painter and the man of literature ; 


P | forgetting that his art, being founded upon and guided 


by utility, ought to embrace all improvements, not 
only in architecture, but in the uses of buildings. as 
they are brought into noticz. The fault of the land- 
lo-d is, that he has thought of little except the outside 
show of his cottages; but it is surely as much his 


:/ interest ta encourage whatever will raise and elevate 
The radical cure | 


the character of the people who live on his land, as 
\it is the duty of the architect to consider, not what a 
|cottage has hitherto been, but what it is capable of 
‘being made. Putting a servant into a handsome 
Gothic cottage, is like putting him into a handsome 
suit of livery; but there is, unfortunately for the sere 
vant, this diflerenae, that the faults of the dwelling, if 
it does not fit, cannot be so readily perceived eg 
those of the coat; and nobody may know, but the 
occupant and his family, how little comfort sometimes 
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lan an 
exists under a gay exterior. For our own part, we) foot. The room, which comprised the whole cottage, 
have seen so many ornamental cottages and lodges on | was about 14 ft. square, without a ceiling, and open 
gentlemen’s estates, both in England and in Scotland, | to the roof; the floor was cf earth, and the walls were 
small, damp, and badly contrived within, that we are | left rough, just as the stones were put together in 
compelled to consider them as much badges of sla-| building, but whitewashed: there was a fireplace, 
very as a suit of livery. Let us hope that another) but only one fixed window of four small panes. In 
generation will effectually simplify and improve the | this room there were two box beds, placed end to 
former, and entirely abolish the latter. end, and behind them a space of about 2 ft. in width 

*\ We are aware that there is great prejudice in| for fueland lumber. The furniture and utensils, though 


favour of Gothic buildings of every description, from| scanty, were clean and neat ; more especially when 
| contrasted with the floor, which, underneath the beds, 


the cottage to the palace; arising from associations 
was of earth, quite loose ; though, near the fire, were 


of reverence, antiquity, and chivalry, which are con- | 
nected with them. Maturely considered, however, | laid some flat stones, which the woman said her hus- 
we cannot help sometimes doubting whether the| band had picked -up and put down himself. The 


existing prejudice in favour of Gothic architecture; cottage window, as already observed was fixed, and 
does not reflect more discredit than honour on human) incapable of opening to give air. There was no back 
nature ; at all events, it is a prejudice unworthy of|door, and no opening either in the roof or walls for 
an age of rapid improvement like the present. We | ventilation, except the entrance door and the chimney, 
freely acknowledge that we do not expect many con-| There was no appendage, or garden ground of any 
verts to our views in this respect ; because simplicity | sort, behind these cottages ; but, across the road, in 
is one of the last refinements, not only in the progress | front of them, was a narrow strip of ground, divided 
of the arts, but in the progress of opinion. Believing, | so as to allow one fall (36 yds. square) to each cottage. 
as we do, that this principle is undeniable, we have | In these gardens there was no structure of any kind. 
little doubt but that much of what is now considered | In the following paragraph he states what he con- 
beauty, both in art and in literature, will by the next ! ‘d hei def d which i 

generation be neglected, and, as the French charac- | S!¢¢"S Meir greatest defect, and which Is common to 
teristically express it, “‘ reduit au merite historique.” pos all. 

However, as a superabundance of wealth must find) « Every one who has lived any time in England is 
means of displaying itself, let there be Gothic or| aware that the humblest cottage in that country has 
other fanciful cottages and lodges ; but let not fancy | an appendage to it, essential not only to cleanliness, 
be exercised on them at the expense of the health | hut even to decency. It is hardly credible, but itis 
and comfort of the inhabitants, Let architects and | nevertheless a fact, that these apendages are scarcely 
their employers begin by such dimensions and ar- ' 








Boye : ‘ever to he met with throughout the west of Scotland. 
rangements as will insure commodiousness, and every | There are even new and substantial farm-houses, and 
requisite convenience ; let there be lofty ceilings for | grstrate gardeners’ and bailiffs’ houses, without them. 
a large volume of air ; large windows for abundance | Some gentlemen who have built themselves handsome 
of light, and for ample ventilation; a raised floor, | mansions, and erected elegant lodges at their entrance 
and thick walls, to insure dryness and warmth ; and gates, have altogether neglected to add this necessary 
fireplaces, flues and chimneys always placed in the} Convenience to those lodges. Not far from Ayr, we 


' 


i i 7 ; ; . , ‘8 
interior walls, and never in the outside ones. | found a new village, consisting of abuut a hundred 
For the farm-servants, cottages of Scotland are/ houses, all feud ; and we ascertained from one of the 


built by those farmers who have in view the expiration | inhabitants, that there were only three of the houses 
|to which this appendage was attached. It is not to 


of their leases, consequently, they zre the worst des- ; : - 
-_ , ’ 1 Ys they *-| be wondered at, therefore, that the outskirts of all the 
cription of cottages. e thus speaks of them: villages and of all the towns, and the immediate 


‘On crossing the country from Jardine Hall to| neighbourhoods of all the cottages, in the west of 


Closeburn, Aug. 9, 1831, we passed the farm of; Scotland are most offensively disfigured. That the 
Cumroo. The farm-house and farmery are ample | general absence of the conveniences alluded to, in this 


and most substantial looking buildings. The dwell-| district, is clearly owing to the general want of a 
ing-house is more than usually large, with two rooms | taste for cleanliness and decency (in the particular 
in its width ; a part of its exterior wall is covered | alluded to) among the inhabitants, and not from want 
with large well-trained fruit trees; and there is an| of means to procure them, is evident from the cit- 
excellent kitchen-garden, well stocked, and apparently | Cumstance, that every house in the above village is 
in good order, in which a professed gardener (judging | the property of its occupant, who might have built 
from his blue apron) was at work ; so that the whole, | upon his ground whatever he chose. It appears, also 
bad it not been for the farm-yard behind, might very | that this want of cleanliness and decency is not 
easily have been taken for a mansion residence. | inconsistent with a high degree of cultivation in 
Passing this house, and advancing about a furlong, | other particulars ; for, the same village being at a 
we came to a row of fourteen cottages occupied by | distance from the parish school, the inhabitants have 
the yearly servants of the farmer and occupant of| joined together, built a school-house, and hired @ 
the large house, who, we were told, came from the | teacher, to procure for their children the benefits of 
best cultivated district in Scotland, East Lothian. | educatioa.” 

Observing that to every door in the row of cottages} The-next article which we deem interesting to 
there was but one window, we entered one of them, pee dere i4°8 f the Nursery 
and found a woman sitting at a table, writing a letter | “™C"C4" Teaders 1s, Some account of the Nurst 
which seemed in a very good hand for a person in her Gardens and the state of Horticulture in the neigh 
renk of life), while she rocked the cradle with her} bourhood of Philadelphia, by Wm. Winne, foreman 
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in Bartram’s Botanic Garden, Philadelphia. We give 
Mr. W.’s entire description. ° 
«J shall begin with Bartram’s Botanic Garden ; 
the precedence being due to it, both for antiquity (it 
having been established 100 years), and from its Con- 
taining the best collection of American plants in the 
United States. ‘Ihere are above 2000 species 
[natives) contained in a space of six acres, not inclu 
ding the fruit nursery and vineyard, which comprise 
eight acres. The handsomest and largest tree I ever 
saw ishere; itis a Cupressus disticha L. [Schubertia 
disticha of Mirbel, Taxodium distichum of Richard], 
and is 120 ft. high: at 18 ft. from the ground it is 
more than 28 feet in circumference, and it averages 
98 ft.: itis 91 years old. A Gymmnocladus canadensis 
or Kentucky coffee tree, is here 80 ft. high ; an Aca- 
cia Julibrissin, 35 ft.; an Andromeda arborea, 75 
ft.; an Aralia spinosa, 25 ft. ; a Gordonia pubescens 
50 ft., this tree is now in flower ; and a Diospyros 
virginiana is 80 ft., and has a fine crop of ripe fruit 
on it, which tastes pretty well. The Americans distil 
an excellent brandy from this fruit. ‘There are also 
two trees of Magnolia acuminata 80 feet high, and 
six other American Magnolias, from 40 to 6J feet in 
height ; with species of Quercus and Pinus, &c. &c., 
in great variety. Indeed, the most remarkable fea- 
ture in this nursery,and that which renders it superior 
to most of its class, is the advantage of possessing 
large specime.s of all the rare American trees and 
shrubs ; which are not only highly ornamental, but 
likewise very valuable, from the great quantities of 
seed they afford fur exportation to London, Paris, 
Petersburgh, Calcutta, and several other parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. This garden is the regular 
resort of the learned and scientific gentlemen of 
Philadelphia. A committee of the Horticultural So- 
ciety closes an account of this nursery as follows :— 
‘‘Mr. Carr, who deserves so much credit for the 
classification of his nursery, is no less entitled to 
praise for the admirable order in which his tool-house 
is kept; a place that, in most gardens, instead ol 
possessing regularity, is made a mere lumber room. 
The best order is likewise preserved in the seed room, 
in putting up our native seeds. ‘That apartment, 
moreover, contains a library of 400 volumes, in which 
are all the late works on botany and horticulture.”’ 


The description of Messrs. Landreth’s is contained 
in five lines, and of ‘‘ a Mr. Hibbert’s,” in five more. 
The following completes his description of the Nur- 
sery Gardens in the Neighbourhood of Philadelphia. 


** There is another class of gardens, very distinct 
from any I have seen before: those of plant growers, 
who, to asmall nursery, and green and hot houses, 
add the appendage of a tavern. The two principal 
ones of this description are kept by Mr. Arran and M. 
d’Arras: the first has a very good museum in his 
garden ; and the latter possesses a beautiful collection 
of orange and lemon trees, very large, but trimmed 
after the French fashion. ‘These places are the resort 
of many of the citizens; Philadelphia having no 
parks, or national gardens, for the purpose of recrea- 
lion. 

There are many small places in the environs of 
the city hardly worth noticing at present.” 
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of the principal Nurseries in the United States of 
America, made during a Tour through the country, 
in the summer of 1831, with some Hints on Emigra- 
tion. By Alexander Gordon.” This article extends 
to upwards of a dozen pages, and gives, in general, 
a favourable, and we believe, an impartial description. 
Mr. Gordon is an inhabitant of Great Britain. He 
has travelled over a very considerable portion of the 
U. States for the purpose of collecting our native 
plants, and transmitting them across the Atlantic, 
He has just returned to New-York from England, for 
the same purpose. We hope he will continue to meet 
with the friendship and hospitality of our country. 
At some fuiure day we wiil recur to his introductory 
remarks on the prospects of American gardening. 
Did our limits permit, we would insert his interesting 
article entire. Mr. G. very greatly admires the Messrs. 
Thorburn’s establishment ; says Mr. Hogg has made 
very material improvements, particularly in the exten. 
sive addition to his hot-houses and pits, and in the 
vast number of new, rare, and valuable exotics he 
has added to his splendid collection: gives Mr. 
Floy credit for originating some of the most splendid 
varieties of new camellias ; considers the Linnen 


-| Botanic Garden of Messrs. Prince, taking it as a 


whole, not to be equalled, most certainly not surpase 
sed, by any other he visited ; and the establishment 
of James Bloodgood & Co., of Flushing, to have 
decidedly the best grown fruit trees he saw in America. 
For a description of Mrs. Parmentier’s garden, he 
refers to a former number of the Magazine, in which 
a drawing of the planis given. Many other gardens 
| he gives a passing notice. The only one he describes 
|at Albany is that of Messrs. Buel and Wilson, which 
| at no distant day he presumes will be among the very 
| first establishments of the kind in the United States. 
| He is delighted with Dr. Hosack’s place at Hyde 
Park, and says the Hyde Park on the other side of 





| the Atlantic can bear no comparison with it. 


| 


At Philadelphia he notices the Nursery of Messrs. 
Hibbert and Buist, and has no doubt, with their addi- 
tional grounds, that they will meet with ample 
encouragement from the spirited inhabitants of Phila. 
delphia. The nurseries of Messrs. Landreth are 
well stocked with a most excellent collection of fruit 
and forest trees, which, as well as their rare green- 
house exotics, are grown in the greatest perfection. 
He declares a journey of 500 miles well spent, solely 
to see the various American trees in Col. Carr’s 
Bartram Botanic Garden. Col. C.’s collection of 
American plants will equal any in the States. The 
gardens round Philadelphia are neatly kept; and 
some are laid out with great taste. 





The next succeeding article is, “ Notices of some 


—— | 


In December Mr. Gordon arrives in Charleston. 
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He says the last few years have wonderfully changed 


the features of gardening ia that city. ‘Ihere are 
two seedsmen, Mr. James Wilson, and a relation of 
Messrs. Landreth, and but one nurseryman, M. Noi- 
sette, brother to the celebrated nurseryman of that 
name in Paris. Mr. Noisette’s camellias are from 16 
to 20 feethigh. His Noisette roses are superlative]y 
fine. Mr. Legare, the editor of the Southern Agri- 
culturist, has done much by example and by his useful 
publications, in forwarding the science of horticulture 
in the Southern States. 

At Savannah he found the garden of Samuel Young, 


Esq., to surpass all others in the South. Mr. Oemler, | 
Lewis le Conte, Esq., and Major Le Conte, are men) 


very credibly mentioned as amateurs of gardening, 
and great proficients in every branch of naturaj 
science. The last gentleman is publishing in Paris, 
a work on the lepidopterous insects of North Ame- 
rica. The garden of Mr. L. le Conte, near Ricebo- 
rough, 40 miles from Savannah, is decidedly the 


richest in bulbs that Mr. G. has ever seen; and their, 


Juxuriance astonishing to those who have seen them 


only in their confined state. 

The next article-of interest in the Magazine, is a 
Plan for heating hot-houses by circulation of hot 
water in hermetically sealed tubes of small diameter, 
by Mr. A. M. Perkins. 
with drawings. Producing heat by hot-water is des- 
tined to produce a great revolution in the method of 


warming apartments. Ina note, Mr. Loudon observes: 


‘But, however favourable this plan may be for 
heating hot-houses, the advantages fur that class of 
structures are as nothing compared to those Which it 
offers for heating dwelling-houses, and all kind of 
manufactories. This will be understood at once, when 
it is stated, that the water may be circulated, under 
ord. nary circumstances of atiention to the fire, at 
from 300 to 600 degrees; and, with extraordinary 
strength of pipes, and application of fuel, to a still 


hicher degree. [t is found that 4U0 degrees will roast} 
5 6 e . . oe 

meat. ‘The workmen in the bank-note printing-ofiice | 

of Messrs. Perkins and Bacon have dressed a beef | 


steak at the farther extremity of the pipe of hot water 
used for heating the steel plates; and Mr. Perkins 


is constructing for himself an oven for roasting by | 


water. It is easy to see, that, in a very short time, 


this will lead to extraordinary and most beneficial | 
changes in domestic arrangements ; and that, if we| 


could get rid of our prejudices in favour of open 
fires, the smoky atmospheres of our great towns 
would be got rid of at the same time, Water at 500 
degrees, or at least, water at 500 degrees, for the 
purposes of cookery, and for heating reserve cisterns 
of cold water, or masses of metal or masonry, for 
various domestic purpuses, iacluding warming rooms, 
heating baths, laundries, &., may, at no distant 
time, be circulated by cou:panies, in the same maaner 
as gas ; and, in London, instead of one fire for every 
room, as at present, there may be only one in a parish, 
or in every square acre in area. For the present, 
however, we shall not indulge in further speculations 


This article is accompanied | 


as to the uses to which this invention may be applied, 
but conclude by giving a description of Mr. Perkins’ 
apparatus ; and this we shall do, parily by copying, 
in his words, a part of his speciiication; as given in 
the Repertory for Patent Inventions fur March, 1832 
and by engravings made from drawings furnished by 
himself.” 





Among other articles in the Magazine, is one on 
Pruning Forrest Trees, which we shall in some future 
number copy entire, and give the engravings. 
shall now proceed to take extracts from the Review 
part of the work, and make a few observations. Inq 
notice of the Transactions of the Prussian Gardening 
Society, Mr. Loudon makes the following extracts. 


ta 
Ye 


On the use of Camphor in Horticulture—Camphor 
is dissolved in alcohol until the latter is saturated ; 
the alcohol is then put into soft water, in the prepor- 
tion of two drops to half an ounce. Withered or 
apparently dead plants, put into this liquid, and 
allowed to remain there from two to four hours, will 
revive, if they have not been completely dead before 
being put in. 


On the Propagation of Vines.—Cuttings are made 
fiom 1 and a haif to 2 ft. in length, and all the buds 
/removed from them except one at the upperextremity. 
The shot is then laid in the soil, to the depth of 6 in., 
the end having the bud being brought up to the surface. 
A vigorous shoot is made in the first year ; and in the 
second year the plants, if not removed, will bear fruit. 


On the preservation of Grapes and Plums.—At 
Berlin, grapes are preserved by cutting the bunch 
when ripe with about 1 ft. of the wood, above and 
below the fvot stalk. The ends of the wood are 
dipped in hot pitch, to keep in the moisture, and the 
bunch is then hung up ina dry place. The Quetch 
plum is preserved ull March by the following method: 
Gather them when pe: fectly ripe and dry ; put them 
in a glass jar or bottle, closely tied up, and pitched so 
/as to exclude the air, and then bury them in dry soil, 
7 or 8 ft. deep, so as to be out of the reach of any 
change in temperature or misture. When taken out, 
they must be used immediately. 


Peach Trees —A disease is often observed in peach 
| trees, which occasions the shrivelling up and dropping 
| off of the leaves in spring. ‘This is supposed to be 
caused by the sudden changes in the weather checking 
the sap ; and therefore retarding the vegetation of 
| the tree is said to be an effectual preventive. The 
retardation is effected by laying bare part of the 
| roots during the winter. 
On Prunus cerasifera [the Myrohalan Plum,] as a 
| Stock for Plums and Peaches.—After twenty years’ 
experience, this vigorous-growing stock is confidently 
recommended. One of its advantages is, that it pro- 
| duces no suckers. It may be propagated either by 
layers or cuttings. 

Mr. L. modestly notices his Encyclopedia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture, &c. Part ly 
contains 12 lithographic plates, and upwards of 100 
engravings in wood, price 10 shillings sterling. To be 
con'pleted in eight additional parts of 5 shillings each, 





making a volume similar to his Encyclopedia of Gar- 
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dening and Agriculture. He recommends it to his 
American friends, as a most valuable book. 

Under the department devoted to miscellaneous 
intelligence, we notice a drawing of Siebe’s Universal 
Syringe. By a universal joint the cap can be turned 
every way, squirting the water perpendicularly up or 
down, horizontally or obliquely. ‘* The price is only 
two guineas.” We should suppose it might be made 
in this country for half_the price. 

The Family Washing-Machine has recently under- 
gone an important improvement, by the addition of 
rollers for the purpose of wringing. We have seen 
@ne of these machines at Weir's manufactory, Oxford 
Street ; and we must say that it afforded us sincere 
pleasure, to see an obvious and easy medium by 
which the labour of women, in washing, may be very 
greatly reduced. 

Ata meeting of the Horticultural Society of Berlin» 
a discussion took place concerning the proper method 
of preserving seeds. Inclosed in tight but not her- 
metically sealed vessels, were considered altogether 
the best. At Zurich, apples of curious kinds were 
sold, some as white as snow. 

“ Tamarisk planted by cuttings in the spring, in 
driving sands on the seashore, will immediately take 
root; and the falling leaves, in a few years, will fix 
the@and. Sea-weed may be also collected and spread 
over the sand, which the stems of the tamarisk would 
hold in their place. ‘Tamarisk may be cut every 
spring, and thus yield an annual profit : the wood is 
heavy, and good to burn.” 

The Ulex Hibernica vel stricta is sown in dry hilly 
places in Scotland, where in early spring it throws up 
copious crops of succulent roots, greedily eaten by 
sheep. It grows from cuttings. 

Collecting Slugs and Snails by Cabbage Leaves 
which have been healed and greased —Sir, in clearer 
explanation of my plan, as described p. 149., I may 
say the cabbage leaves are not to be daubed all over 
with grease. 1 warm the leaves until they become 
quite soft, and I then rub a little bit of any sort of 
fresh grease between my hands, and this done, rub the 
most of it off ona cloth, and the cloth, and then give 
each leaf a clap between my hands, but very softly 
indeed, and then lay them in the places where the 
snails occur. Peter Martin. Leeds, April 9, 1832. 


To put a siop to the Ravages which Caterpillars 
commit on Gooscberry Bushes.—In this neighbourhood 
several gardeners use the powder of black heliebore, 
wetting the bush first, then shaking on the powder 
through a dredging-box. I use, with great success, 
the flour of mustard seed in the same way, which is 
less expensive and less dangerous than the powder of 
hellebore.—Jd. 


SCIENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Ice and Electricity. 
I shall here relate a fact to which I myself was 








may advantageously avail themselves. On the 29th 
of October, 1786, four inches of water fell at Mont- 
pelier ; a violent explosion of thunder, which was 
heard about four in the evening, and which appeared 
to be very near, caused a most dreadful shower of 
hail. At this instant a druggist, who was employed 
in his cellar in preventing the mischief occasioned by 
the filtration of water through the wall, was highly 
astonished to behold that the water which came 
through the wall was instantly changed into ice. He 
called in several of his neighbours to partake of his 
surprise. I visited the place a. quarter of an hour 
afterwards, and found ten pounds of ice at the foot of 
the wall; I was well assured that it could not have 
passed through the wall, which did not exhibit any 
crack, but appeared to be in very good condition, 
Did the same cause, which deterrained the formation 
of hail in the atmosphere, act eyua!ly ix this cellar ? 
I relate the fact only, and forbear to make any con- 
jecture upon it.—Chaptal. 


I have seen no explanation of this phenomenon, 
but apprehend that the cause is the same which causes 
hail to fall so frequently among us. Water in its fluid 
state is always combined with caloric, when deprived 
of this caloric it is instantly reduced to ice, (its natu- 
ral state.) Free caloric is everywhere diffused in the 
atmosphere, and the rain in falling, may imbibe a 
portion of it to keep it in the fluid state ; when depri- 
ved of this, it is suddenly converted into hail, but 
here isan enquiry. Is caloric subject to the same law 
which govern the electric fluid? From the thunder 
which usually attends such phenomena, a suspicion 
of the kind might be excited, and I think is worth 
enquiry. Yours, AGRICOLA, 


uly 31, 1832. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Showers of Chalk. 


Mr. Eprror,—I some time ago noticed in a news- 
paper, an account of a shower of chalk in some part 
of Vermont. This is a phenomenon of uncommon 
occurrence, but not impossible I think. We know 
that carbonic acid, combined with lime, forms chalk, 
we know also, that carbonic acid is diffused every- 
where in the atmusphere. Now if we suppose that 
lime may exist in an erial form in this state, coming 
in contact with the carbonic acid, they would instantly 
unite and form chalk, but whether lime can be diffused 
in the atmosphere in such a state, is an inquiry which 
I think well worthy the attention of chemists. 

Yours, &c. AGRICOLA. 

July 3ist, 1832. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER, 
Anchor Ice. 


Sm —I have noticed in the Genesee Farmer, 
several communications concerning Anchor Tee. The 
natural state of water, is ‘said to be ice; that water 
in it fluid state is combined with more or less caloric. 
Take away thiscaloric, and water is reduced to ice, 
Take a tumbler; on the bottom put a little sealing 
wax ; on which seta phial so that it will remain fixed ; 
fill this phial half full of sulphuric ether, cork the 





witness, at Montpelier, and of which philosophers 





phial, and fill the tumbler with water, then set all 
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under an air pump, exhaust the air, then take out the 
cork from the phial and the caloric in the water will 
immediately combine with the ether and evaporate 
it, and the water in the tumbler will be instantly redu- 
ced toice. This experiment serves to show the truth 
of the above doctrine. There are substances, cailed 
conductors of caloric, among which I would mention 
marble. If the hand be placed on a marble slab, it 
will feel coo] because it extracts the caloric from the 
hand rapidly ; now apply this doctrine to Anchor Ice. 
Most brooks contain stones, most of which are good 
conductors of caloric ; these stones take away the 
caloric from the water, and reduce it to ice, which 
adheres to the stones, and is effectually anchored, 
whether it be in right angles of 60 degs. or not, (as 
the Genesee Farmer tells of,) L will not undertake 
to determine, but I believe the sbove remarks will 
account for the existence of Anchored Ice. 


Yours, &c. R. M. W. 
Middlesex, July 16, 1832. 
ee 


HORTICULTURE. 


Forest Trees. 

Sir,--I have lately read with much _ pleasure, 
Washington Irving's article on Forrest Trees, in the 
first volume of his Bracebridge Hall, and would 
recommend its perusal to our farmers generally, with 
modifications.—I think it is peculiarly adapted to our 
own country. Mostof our farms contain gullies and 
other spots, inaccessible to the plough; these, if 
transplanted with a few of the Yellow Locust, would 
in a few years afford an invaluable supply of the best 
fencing timber. ‘This tree may likewise be set in 
every other length of cruoked fence around the farm, 
and will in a few years furnish a plentiful supply ot 
this invaluable timber, besiles it is one of our best 
ornamental trees, and would add greatly to the beauty 
of our rural scenery, It is of rapid growth, and 
easily propagated and spread, and I think should be 
more generally attended to. 


Yours, R. M. W. 
Middlesex, July 18th, 1832. 

















TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Olives, 

Mr. Epitor,—A mong the various objects to which 
our atiention has been called by the Agricultural 
Journals, I have noticed none giving directions con- 
cerning the cultivation of the Olive. Our country 
embraces such a variety of climates and soils, that I 
should think, some might be selected properly adapted 
to its production. Its oil is an important article of 
food in most countries where it is. produced, and 
Jarge sums are annually sent abroad for this oil and 
the olives, preserved in salt and water. I think some 
information respecting its culture and management, 
might be obtained from some of the Italian, French 
or Swiss emigrants, and none, | think, could be more 
useful to our country. 

’ Yours, 


Middlesex, July 9th, 1832. 


R. M. W. 


Larez anD Propuctive Apricot Tree.—A wri- 
ter in the Horticultural Register, (Mr. Déas) gives the 





following account of a magnificent Brussels Apricot 


i 
Tiee, grown at Arundel Castle, Sussex, England :—~ 


** It was planted in February, 1772, where it stands, 
and for two years did not grow above six inches ;: it is 
trained against a south aspect flint wall, and com- 
pletely covers forty-eight feet long by twenty feet 
high: the stem, a foot from the surface, measures 
three fect three inches, it there divides into three 
leading branches. It is in the greatest health and 
vigour, ard is completely covering wood, from top to 
bottom, and from one extremity to the other ; although 
growing in about equal mixtures of black earth, clay 
and small chalk, it has not failed of bearing an ex. 
cellent crop for a great many years. 

‘I last year gathered 1800 very fine ripe fruit from 
it, besides gathering for tarts and thinning out 5376, 
making the total number of frvit set on it in one year 
7176, or 598 dozen. That number I counted myself, 
for I was anxious to ascertain the exact number.” 


Jerusalem Artichoke. 


Mr. Freet,—On most of our farms there are 
gullies and other spots, inaccessible to the plough. If 
these are planted with the Jerusalem Artichoke, and 
suffered to remain unmolested for three years, they 
will furnish for many years after a good range for 
store hogsin winter. The rooting of the hogs will 
serve to spread, and not to eradicate them, as the 
smallest piece will grow, and the summer season will 
recruit them for many years. R. M. W. 

July 18, 1832. 


Tree Micnonetre.—At the Bury Horticultural 
Society’s show on the Ist of May, a plant of tree 
mignonette was exhibited and greatly admired. Per- 
haps our readers generally are not aware that they, 
with a little attention, may soon possess themselves of 
a similar shrub, simply by training a plant of migno- 
nette up a stick, and cutting off all the lower leaves 
and shoots, and never allow the plant to ripen its 
seed.— English Paper. 

Wuite tree Onron AND PotaTor Onton —These 
are very superior varieties, and will probably become 
the principal ones cultivated. The white tree onion 
produces a fine large bulb, of excellent flavour, and 
at the same time a cluster of small sets on the top of 
the stalk for the following year’s planting. Thus 
rendering the sowing of seed unnecessary. From 
about six square rods, we this summer gathered eight 
bushels of fine large onions, and upwards of two 
bushels of sets for next year’s planting. These onions 
keep remarkably well during winter, as ours were 
exposed to the whole of last winter’s frost in a cold 
garret, and where they were frozen as hard as stones, 
without injury. When we consider the saving of time 
and trouble in raising sets from seed, this variety will 
be an acquisition. 

The potatoe Onion is also a most excellent variety, 
and superior to all others except the white tree. Its 
flavour is very mild; it grows to a good size, and also 
saves the time and labour of raising sets from seed. 
—The onions are set in the ground in the fall or very 
early in the spring, in the same manner as common 
onions are planted for seed. In a short time the onion 
separates into from five to fifteen small bulbs, nearly 
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all of which grow to good sized onions in a few weeks, 
enerally growing under ground, in the manner some- 
what of Irish potatoes, whence the name. 
The potatoe and white tree onions are fit for use 
from four to cight weeks earlier than any other kind. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Tour to Saratoga Springs. 

Ill health induced me to make a short visit to this 
delightful retreat. The luxury of the precious waters, 
and the enjoyment of the many fine rural walks, 
together with the frequent little botanical excursions 
over hill and dale, soon restored my health. 

Three years have passed since my last visit to the 
village of Saraioga. An improved mode of gardening 
is very apparent; almost every hotel has its garden— 
the United States, an extensive and profitable one, 
producing sufficient for the entire consumption of the 
establishment. The Pavilion, a spacious building, 
and a lovely spot, is supplied from its garden with an 
abundance of early and choice vegetables. The 
public table has been daily furnished with cauliflowers 
and broccoli, and to day, with a fine dish of Green 
Globe Artichoke and a plate of celery. 

Attention is given to ornamental shrubbery. Their 
spacious and tasty buildings are rendered additionally 
lively and pleasing by hardy creepers, and also by 
forest trees, particularly the valuable sugar, maple, 
the beautiful elm, and the graceful Hacmatach. The 
hacmatack, Pinus microcarpa, as well as the Sasafras 
tree, is found in great plenty a short distance east of 
the village. [The hacmatack is rather the Larix mi- 
crocarpa of Katon, and the Larix Americana of 
Michaux, and consequently called the American 
Larch.] As the rail-road is now nearly complete to 
Albany, these pretty trees can be surely conveyed to 
New-York at a very little expense. Many of the 
gardens at the Springs exhibit good varieties of 
flowers ; and a little attention in transplanting the 
fine indigenous plants, growing in the surrounding 
fields and woods, would soon make their collection 
beautiful and valuable. One or two miles from the 
Congress Springs, I found the following shrubs and 
plants. Spirea corymbosa, meadow sweet, growing 
in hedges ; Pyrola rotundifolia, round or pear-leaved 
winter green, in woods ; Sagittaria sagittifolia, arrow- 
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standing. ‘The agents and correspondents of their 
truly energetic horticultural societies, are found all 
over the globe, and plants, seeds and scions are 
transmitted. The example of Europe isnot altogether 
unnoticed in America. Useful associations are spread- 
ing all over the Union. The Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society is of recent origin, yet its influence is 
perceived throughout the land. By establishing the 
Mount Auburn Garden and Cemetery, a stimulus not 
before experienced, is given to this pleasing science. 
If a taste for horticulture is, as is said, a sure indica-~ 
tion of progress in refinement, Massachusetts must be 
pre-eminent among her fair sisters. 

The Agriculture of Saratoga is much improved 
within the last ten or fifteen years. The wild appear- 
ance of the country has assumed a pleasing rural 
aspect. Most of the small saw mills are gone, and 
the circumstances connected with their erection do 
not exist. The fields are well laid out, and generally 
inclosed by good fences. At this time they look 
inviting—carpeted with green, or waving with the 
golden harvest. The wheat is fine ; rye, barley, and 
oats are very good: hay generally good and abundant. 

A short ride, a few miles west from Ballston Springs, 
afforded a passing view of one of the farms belong- 
ing to H. W. Delavan, Esq., consisting of about 300 
acres. It is three or four years since I visited this 
place, but never witnessed, in so short a time, such 
magical improvements. The land lying between the 
road and the house, heretofore unproductive, is now by 
draining, &c., converted into the most productive 
soil, covered with heavy crops of grain and grass. 
The foreman of this estate estimated this land to pro- 
duce from two and a half to three tons per acre, and 








the whole farm, to cut three-hundred tons of hay. 
It is a short time since Mr. D. was known as one of 
our mest enterprising merchants. He retired wealthy 
to his farm. His example is worthy of imitation by 
our rich merchants—it is the way to enjoy health and 
not decrease wealth. Active mercantile operations 
shorten life, rural operations prolong it. When enter- 
prising, intelligent gentlemen engage in such pursuits, 
and are found, like Mr. D., not above their business, 
but ready to take part in all the different operations of 
the farm, it tends to place the profession of a husband- 
man where it should be,—at the head of all professions. 
Many other fine farms are in this neighbourhood, 





head, wet places ; Scuttillaria gracilis, sculcap, in do. 
Lysimachia ciliata, loosestrife, low grounds ; Convol- 
vulus spithameus, in woods; Epilobium spicatum, 
willow herb, in woods; Aquilegia canadensis, wild 
columbine, in do ; Prunella vulgaris var. Pennsylva- 
nica, heal-all, in do. ; Ribes lacustris, wild gooseberry; 
Apocynum androsemifolium, dog-bane ; Sarracenia 
purpurea, side-saddle flower. 

Let these, and many others easily obtained from 
the neighbouring swamps and woods, be collected and 
planted in the flower beds. Cultivation will soon 
improve them in appearance, and amply repay the 
trouble attending their removal. These native gems 
would be found valuable, not only as an exchange for 
florists from other parts of the Union, but when their 
beauties should become fully known, a ready sale 
would be found for them. ‘They are in demand in 
other countries ; all Europe values our native Flora— 
every section of our extensive country has been and 
is still being, explored. England and France have 


but my limited time would not allow any thing more 
than this bird’s-eye sketch. 

A constitution for an Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society, is to be laid before the people of this country, 
on the 17th day of October next, at Ballston Springs, 
at which time and place, a fair will be held, for the 
exhibition and sale of domestic animals. This is a 
grand move towards usefulness ; and every tiller of 
the soil should be emulous to have it in his power to 
back the acts of such a society, by becoming a deeply 
interested member. 


_ Agriculture needs fostering—united efforts will do 
much ; the successful practice which, at present, is 
known or imitated by comparatively few, will, by 
means of Societies, soon become general, and incor- 
porated with the habits of the people. Farmers gene- 
rally, have much to learn ; reading and intercourse 
willdo much. We have several good and valuable 
periodicals devoted to rural affairs, and it is muck to 





done much to bring horticulture to its present high 


be regretted that they are not more known and better 
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patronized by this great nation of farmers. A little 
money could never be better bestowed than on one of 
them ; and those that are able, should take the New- 
England, New-York, and Geneseo Farmer. The 
subscription to them would be only $7 50. One sin- 
gle item of information will frequently pay a whole 


aw 
year’s subscription. Cincinnatus was satisfied with 
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This sight, together with a rough road, destroyed the 
pleasing sensations produced by the previous scenes, 
The disagreeable reflections in which I was indulging 
were very gratefully relieved by the sounds of a * big 
wheel.’ “Looking to thé South, I observed two young 
women, actively employed in spinning, and rendering 
the stillness musical with their vocals rains. ‘The buzz 


“the good old way,” when using a limb of a tree for|of a big wheel, and the hum of a bee-hive, have 
his plough beam, and a knot to it for his coulter and!alwa.s been music to me. This kind of female 


share. The patriarchs felt equally complaisant when 


indu-iry tends to make families independent and 


viewing their pestles for grinding corn, as an evidence | happy. We seldom see broken windows and neglected 


of their advancement in the arts. 


Reading, obser-| door-yards, where the ‘family herp,’ as my’ worthy 


vation, and societies, may still improve the plough,)and enlightened friend, Dr. Spafford, appropriately 


and will most assuredly, introduce improvements in | calis the big wheel, is heard. 


every mode of field culture. 

The intended Society will embrace horticulture, 
as well as farming. ‘This is as it should be. A lauda- 
ble spirit four rural improvement seems diffusing 
throughout the union, and this county is evidently 
disposed to assume an honourable standing. The 
consequence will be the introduction of improved 
varieties of fruit, and garden esculents. ‘The rivalry 
between Ballston and Saratoga will be of a pleasing 
nature, and do much to improve the taste in rural and 
architectural designs. No two villages are more 
fayourably situated fora contest in Jandscape scenery. 
Wature has done most for Ballston, but Saratoga can 
court the power and enchantment of art, in imitation 
of nature. ‘Taste equally correct, and attention equally 
great, will do more for the former than the latter, and 
atalessexpense. From the spirit that now prevails, 
and from the advancement already made, it may be 
difficult to decide which is to be pre-eminent. 

My ride to the springs was thiough Waterford, by 
what is called the river road. About a mile north of 
the village, a large patch of Canada thistle was noticed, 
by the road side, going to seed. Why is this great 
nuisance suffered? Is there no method our legislature 
can adopt, to keep our well-settled counties from this 
disgraceful and injurious weed ?* 

Wherever good factories are placed among farmers, 
wealth and prosperity are seen to follow. The plough 
feeds the shutile, and is clothed by it. The great 
improvements around the brick factory at Mechanics- 
ville, which factory daily makes 1200 yards of good 
substantial sheeting, are strong proofs of my position. 
A short distance south of this flourishing manufactur- 
ing establishment, is the residence of Mr. Strang. 
Report speaks well of his 500 acre farm, and of his 
judicious culture. In passing it, the eye glances at 
much to admire—many fine fruit trees, and 4 on 500 
thrifty grape vines, 

A little to the north of this factory, is the residence 
of Mr. Bloodgood. On the north side of his house 
isa lorge and good garden, plentifully stocked with 
excellent vegetables, and small fruits. His well laid 
out lawn, wiih a few more trees, may be considered a 
model for the county. On the west of the house is a 
small wood of native forest trees; appearing as if 
planted expressly to beautify the mansion. 

Stas Ciry.—I was led to inquire the name of this 
place, from seeing a large field su)stantially inclosed 
by a stone wall, containing nothing of any conse 
quence, but detested Canada thistles going to seed, and 
sufficient, ia appearance, to crop several townships. 

* The writer should have endeavoured to ascertain the name of 
the farmer, adjoining whose Jand the thistles were, and given it to 
the public, —Ed. I 








When the valuable art 
of reeling silk trom cuocoons is fully and generaily 
understood, female industry will be as well rewarded 
as itis lovely. Every farmer, should this fall buy 
a few mulberry trees, and thus begin to provide for 


his household. A. W. 


THE FARMER. 
August 31, 1832, 














EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER XXVIII. 

Garvens or Atpany.—In the few and crude re- 
marks I may make, in reference to ornamental 
gardening, connected with architecture, I am far 
from calling in question the taste of any person, but 
would merely wish to point out some existing defects 
—defects originating from custom, from cireumstan- 
ces, and from inattention to the objects attained by 
consulting appropriateness. 

After leaving Mr. Delavan‘s garden, in the same 
direction from the city, is Judge Buel’s, nearly two 
miles from the capitol. This establishment consists 
of about seventy acres; part devoted to farming 
operations, under the exclusive control of Mr. Buel, 
and the remainder to the culture of fruit, forest, and 
floral plants, under that of Messrs. Buel and Wilson, 
There is a great diversity of soil and surface, ren- 
dering it comparatively favourable for picturesque 
effect. The approach to Mr. Buel’s dwelling, from 
the city, is sudden. The large gable-end of his 
house, which is of brick, meets the eye as the most 
prominent object. This, from the circumstance of 
the house having been erected at two different times, 
is disproportionate ; and, in which consists the greatest 
fault, is left unconcealed by trees. The lawn, or 
door-yard, next inviies attention. It consists of a 
narrow space in front of the house, extending towards 
the city, enlarging to include the depth of the house, 
and embracing about one acre. The family garden 
is on a declivity, facing the street, and partly in rear 
of the house ; but seen in its extent, the manner in 
which it is laid out, and its floral display, a few 
ornamental trees to obviate the objection to the expo- 
sed part of the house, would make the garden more 


retired, and vary its scenes. The front, which, on 
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————_— 
on account of the disproportionate ends, would look | them antique and ill constructed? No, sir, we do 


narrow, is made to appear more so, by being concealed | not know that it was. these. Neither, I suppose, 
with ornamental forest trees, and flowering shrubbery. | could it have been the great rarity and splendour of 
The design in finishi é sides i veri ir, i 
eotegy- ag! nishing e front, — the sides | the ornamental and flowering plants ? No, sir, it was 
or rear, Is, that It may be seen—that it may be an | not, we believe these. What, then, my friends, was it; 
ornament. Hence, as a general rule, the front should | you so much admired 2? Why sir, said they, after 


be unconcealed. Another instance of the violation 


some hesitation, we do not know—we only know we 


of this rule, may be observed in the position of the | were pleased and delighted—your iesidence is a 
trees before the house of Judge Ten Eyck, a few/ lovely and magnificent spot. 


miles south-west from Albany. In riding past, a very 


Every one will perceive that it was the Jaying out 


extended, and as I understood pretty, front is observed | of the grounds, and the arrangements of the lofty 


as its characteristic, as though a wing was on each | trees, and flowering plants, concealing every thing dis- 
side of a central building ; but the very abundant | proportionate and uninviting, and bringing into view 
foliage, and dense shade of numerous horse-chesnuts, all that was pleasing and beautiful, that excited the 
Aescculus hippocastanum, scarcely afforded the least | admiration of the visiters. 


glimpse of it. The road winds around the garden 


The rail-road from Albany to Schenectady passes 


adjoining the end and rear of the house; The end, through Judge Buel’s property, dividing the greater 
which appears like that of a common frame building part of the nursery from the farm. A tunnel or arch 
of less than ordinary depth, is entirely exposed to} connects them: The whole distance from the latter 
view, and consequently, the house viewed from this | city to the nursery is an uninterrupted barren plain. In 


quarter, conveys no idea of a mansion, as it is called 


»| riding on the rail-road towards Albany, you suddenly 


from its size, the hospitality of the family, and as| cone into full view of the nursery, and considerable 


being connected with incidents of the Revolution. 


part of the farni. The first object that would strike 


> r a) ] a r >} i j . rT. . 
The back part seems deficient in foliage for the| nq delight the eye, would be Mr. Wilson’s house, if 


desirable retirement of the family. 
To return to Judge Buel’s. The passage to his 


out-buildings from the street, is by a straight opening 


or lane, along the other end of the house, continuing 


past his wood-house, two barns, and over a rise of 


ground into the nursery, and affording, it is true; not 
an inconvenient ingress and egress; but conveying 
nothing ornamental or pleasing in the aspect of the 
premises, and nothing introductory to the nature of 
the establishment. ‘Those that had heard of the 
*ustly-acquired celebrity of the Albany nursery, of 
the wealth, and intelligence of Mr. Buel, his en- 
lightened zeal in the cause of horticulture, and had 
known that he was perfectly familiar with the pro- 
gress of ornamental rural culture in Europe, would, 
in travelling west from Albany, be unable, although 
they would see a good substantial house, and a nume- 
rous variety of plants, to determine with certainty, 
that this was the residence of Judge Buel. To illus- 
trate my meaning—that in which I conceivé Mr. 
Buel’s place to be deficient, I will relate an anecdote 
of the venerable President of the New-York State 
Agricultural Society. He met some friends who had 
been to see his place, (in France, I believe) in his 
absence. They began to exto} the beauty and gran- 
deur of his residence, in what he conceived to be 
ironical or hyperbolical terms. What is it, gentlemen, 
said he, you so much admire ? Not the house, which 


it was painted white, instead of a dull red. It is built 
on the very margin of a dark«shading wood of large 
pines, consequently in its colour, affords no.contrast. 
| In connection with his green-kouses, he has every 
| thing he could wish to render the view of his resi- 
| dence from the rail road, highly beautiful and charm- 
ing. As yet, Mr. Wilson has given us no favourable 
| idea of the exterior beauty and loveliness of an English 
cottage. This does not arise from deficiency of taste; 
as some of the handsomest laid out gardens in this 
country will testify; for instance, I would refer to 
that of P.S. Van Rensselaer, Esq. of Albany. 

Well persuaded am I, that if Judge Buel should 
now have the laying out of his grounds, and the 
erection of his dwelling and out-buildings, he would 
produce an effect incomparably more striking and 
pleasing, at a less‘expense, and without the sacrifice 
of one of the conveniences now enjoyed. Should 
he, devoted as his establishment is, to the culture and 
sale of forest and ornamental plants, have an oppor- 
tunity to display his taste, he would advance this 
country half a century in ruraf architecture. Let 
those who pass by, and who visit the premises, see 
the beauty, and experiénce the power of a tree to 
produce emotions, when variety of form, foliage, and 
flower is brought into a natural and tasteful combina- 
tion with simplicity and elegance of architecture, 
their desires for rural charms will be increased, and 

















is small and old? No, said they ; not particularly 
the house. Certainly not the green-house, and 
ether out-buildings, which are also old, and some of 


consequently there will be a greater demand. fo¥ 


plants. 


Albany, June 10, 1832. 
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NEW-YORK FARMER AND 


Manvat Lasour Scuoors.—Oneida Institute.— 
We have, in first vols. of the N. Y. Farmer, particu- 
larly called the attention of our readers to the impor- 
tance ‘of these schools. It is easy to perceive that 
the influence of these schools in advancing agricul- 
ture and gardening, is destined to be very great. 
Independent of innumerable other benefits flowing 
either directly or indirectly from them, the resources 
of our country will be vastly augmented through their 
immediate and remote agency. The following we 
take from an article in the N. York Observer: 


The Oneida Institute is located at Whitestown, 
directly on the Erie Canal, about four miles from 
Utica :—has been in operation three or four years— 
carefully extending its operations only so far as actual 
experiments showed it expedient so to do. It is under 
the control of a board of Directors, organized by 
charter from the Regents of the University, and now 
holds a farm of about 100 acres, cultivated by the 
students, and yielding nearly their entire support,— 
wheat flour and groceries only excepted. The diet 
of the studenjs is very simple, consisting chiefly of 
milk, bread, and other farinaceous preparations : 
animal food is used, I believe, only once a day : and 
several of the students dispense even with this, much 
of the time. Besides raising hay and grain for the 
cattle, the students cultivate vegetables for the market 
at Utica, and on the canal, contiguous to which the 
land lies. Last year, as [ understand, vegetables 


were sold to the amount of $500, and this year they 
expect to realize about $1000 from their garden. On 


their lands they have alieady erected three buildings, 
sufficient to accommodate about 100 students, besides 
furnishing appropriate apartments for a refectory, for 
recitation rooms, a chapel, a library and reading room, 
as well as accommodations for a superintendant, his 
family, and the requisite number of domestics to 
carry on the processes of washing, cooking, &c. 
&c. 

There are also sundry workshops in which the stu- 
dents work at various trades according to their ability, 
some being employed ascarpenters,'others as saddlers 
and harness-makers,others manufacture joiners’ tools, 
some work as blacksmiths, &c. Most of the students 
employed as mechanics, receive cash for their labour, 
and pay a stipulated price for their board, washing, 
fuel, &c. 


An admirable plan has been some time in operation 
to determine the amount earned by each student 
daily and weekly. The decision is made by a com- 
mittee of the best workmen among the students, in 
conjunction with the superintendant. The full value 
of his labour every one is sure to receive, and hence 
there is the strongest inducement to industry, and the 
exertion of all the skill a young man possesses. To 
show the practicability of the system as pursued in 
the Oneida Institute, I will state facts which 1 have 
learned from unquestionable authority. Last June, a 
young man left the Institute who had been there two 
years anda half; he worked as acarpenter. When 
he entered he brought $45 in cash ; when he left he 
took with him $35 in cash, and $10 worth of books ; 
having supported himself during the whole two and a 
half years by his Jabour as a carpenter, paying for bis 
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board, tuition, room rent, fuel, &c., and having 
received help from his friends to a’small extent only, 
and that in clothing. None sustained a better charace 
ter for sholarship than he. Rare, indeed, has been 
the instance in which a young man could not pay at 
least for his board, by his labour ; many have paid 
also their tuition, and some few superior workmen 
have done much more. One thing is highly gratify- 
ing at this Institution; needful labour of every 
description is cheerfully performed by each student. 
Go round the premises during the hours for labour, 
and you will see some weeding in the vegetable gar- 
den, others hoeing corn or potatoes, others labouring 
in the work-shops, others at the wood pile, others 
busily employed in attending to the cattle. It is acted 
on from principle, that nothing shall be accounted 
disgraceful, which is necessary or useful ; nothing, in 
short, but sin. 


Os1tvary.—Horatio Gates Spafford, L L. D.— 
Mr. Fieet,—In a communication sent you from Sar- 
atoga, dated July 23, pleasing reference was made to 
the ** Country Farmer,” of Dr. Spafford. On leaving 
home, my friend was in apparent health in the midst 
of his truly worthy family. He now is cold in his 
silent grave. It would seem as if ‘‘ death keeps no 
calendar ;” neither registering time nor regarding 
merit. Horatio Gates Spafford, L L. D., departed 
this life yesterday, August 7, in the 55th year of his 
age. In the death of this talented individpal, the 
friends of Agriculture and general science, have rea- 
son to lament the loss of an efficient co-labourer, and 
his fellow citizens an eminently useful member of 
society, and a distinguished philanthropist. In the 
varied social relations, Dr. Spafford was distinguished 
for disinterestedness and humanity, and his conduct 
was marked by a rigid adherence to the requirements 
of honour and integrity. In his intercourse be 
exhibited an uncommon urbanity of manners towards 
all. In public life, his powers were faithfully devoted 
to improving the condition of his fellow men; the 
diffusion of intelligence, and to the advancement of 
the sciences and the arts. His mind was richly stored 
with information; and his conversation, the pleasures 
of which none who have enjoyed it can forget, was 
replete with original thought and striking sentiment. 

His fellow-citizens are indebted to him for several 
valuable works, among which are a Gazetteer of the 
State of New-York, and a Pocket Guide for Tourist 
and Traveller along the Line of the Canals. Very 
few men have been more liberal contributors to the 
periodical press. He was a very ready writer; in 
consequence of conveying his thoughts on paper with 
much ease and great rapidity, his writings may have 
on some occasions, been considered prolix ; yet his 
style was natural and lively, and his language power- 
ful. As a statistical and agricultural writer, he may 
be considered a good model, except where giving way 
to the ardency of his feelings, he inappropriately 
introduces opinions and sentiments.” His corres- 
pondents an! persona! friends were numerous, and 
embraced many distinguished and learned men in 
Europe, as well in his own country. 

The perfect composure with which he met the king 
of terrors, and the freedom with which he had been 
accustomed, on proper occasions, to speak of the 
scenes of another wusld, showed, that by reflection, 
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he had made himself familiar with death. All his 
hopes of happiness were founded on his belief in 
the inspiration of the Christian scriptures : 


** Death's arrow flies unerring to its prey ; 
The social circle sits involved in gloom, 
And man, in thought, a very God to-day, 
To-morrow moulders in the silent tomb.” 
A. W. 
Lansingburgh, August 8, 1832. 





GarpENeErR’s Work ror SEPTEMBER.—The sowing 
season being principally past, as well as that for 
propagating plants by inoculation, laying, &c., the 
gardener is left to make preparations for the fal] 
operations. His grounds are to be kept free from 
seeding weeds, and to be put into a proper condition 
by the incorporation of suitable manures; and if 
necessary, to have the consistency of the soil varied 
by the application of sand or clay. 

Cauliflower.—The seeds of the early kinds should 
be sown about the middle of September, in a bed of 
clean rich earth. In about four weeks, the plants 
should be pricked out, put into another bed, at the 
distance of four inches every way, shaded and 
watered until they take good root. This bed should 
be surrounded with a garden frame, and covered with 
glazed sashes. 

Cabbage.—The early kinds of spring cabbage may 
be managed as cauliflowers, with the exception of 
requiring so much protection. 

Corn Salad, or Feitticus, should be sown,early this 
month, in a rich soil, and the plants covered with 
straw on the approach of severe frost. 


Cress, for salad, as well as mustard and rape, may 
also be sown during this month. 

Lettuce, of the hardy kinds, are sown from the 
first to the middle of the month. 

Welsh Onions, Alium Fistolosum, are cultivated for 
spring salad. The seeds are sown early in September. 

Radishes, of the most esteemed kinds, may be 
sown during this month. 

Shallots, Allium Ascalonicum, are propagated b 
planting the bulbs or offsets early in September. They 
meet with a ready sale in April and May. 

Mushrooms.—This is a favourable season to make 
the beds. 

Herbs, medicinal and aromatic, should be gathered 
and carefully preserved. 

Plants, of the herbaceous kinds, may be increased 
by parting the roots, and perennial and biennial flow- 
ering kinds, raised from seeds, may, if of sufficient 
size, be transplanted. Flowering and evergreen 
shrubs, by careful management and watering can also 
be taken up and set out. 
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Strawberries should be transplanted. The runners 
or seedling plants are to be preferred. See vol. 4- 
page 204, vol. 5, page 158, 182, 208, 222. Red 
Monthly, vol. 1, page 28, Cultivation, vol. page 8, 
New method of cultivating in England, vol. 2, p. 270. 

Seeds-—Great pains should be taken in saving 
garden seeds. Not every plant of the same variety 
or species, produces equally good seed, nor one part 
of the same plant as good for a particular purpose as 
another. Observations and experiments must direct. 





Farmers’ Work ror Serpremsper.—The calls of 
this month are not as urgent as those of the two last. 
The farmer has now time to reflect and think. He 
begins to prepare for winter—to make arrangements 
for the comfort of his family and his live stock. 
Potatoes—These when dug, should not lie exposed 
to the sun, nor drying winds—should be immediately 
put in the cellar or under cover, with as much fresh 
earth adhering to, and mixing with them, as will keep 
them rather moist than otherwise. 

Fruit.—Those who have good fruit, should endea- 
vour to render them of some account. Send them to 
market in fine order. Apples, peaches, plums, pears, 
and grapes, sell readily, if they are good varieties, 
and exhibited in a clean and attracting condition. 
Fruit Trees.—Farmers who wish to benefit them- 
selves, their neighbourhoods, and the succeeding 
generation, should send the last of this month, or the 
next, to the nurseries, for one of each kind of the 
very best variety of apples, pears, plims and cherry 
trees. The succeeding summer, they should persuade 
their neighbours to buy (not to beg) buds for inocula- 
tion. They will thus, in a few years, have the credit 
and pleasure of having introduced and made com- 
mon, the choicest fruits the world produces. 
Barn-yards.—-After the manure is all carted into 
the fields, every farmer should examine the nature of 
the ground. If it is porous, he should by all means 
cover it with clay, well pounded down. First, how- 
ever, he should regulate its surface. Judge Buel 
recommends the middle to be the deepest, that all the 
water may centre there. Should, however, the posi- 
tion of the sheds, doors and gates, be such that it 
would be convenient to have the greatest depth 
on one side or in a corner, it should be thus arranfed. 
{f time and circumstances will not permit the surface 
to be varied, a hole, as large as convenient, and one 
or two feet deep, should be dug, the bottom clayed, 
and little trenches, from every other part of the yard 
verge to it. Farmers will by this plan promote the 
comfort and thrift of their cattle, increase the quan- 
tity, and preserve the quality of their munure. 
Hogs.—Practical farmers differ very greatly in 
their estimates of the profits from fattening hogs, 
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— —" = A OCC are EE ete, 
Some say they can get more for the corn they give} Clover Sced.—We believe farmers of this country 
to their hogs, than they can for the pork ; others are | generally sow their red clover in the fall, previous to 
of a different opinion; and yet all keep and fatten| the last harrowing of the wheat or rye. The quantity 
n in their customary way, pro- | depends on that of other grasses sown with it, the rich. 


We have known many who take no/ness and pulverizztion of the soi’. In England eight 











hogs, and most of ther 


fitable or not. 
pains to advance their hogs, until they ‘ begin to fat- | or ten pounds are considered the minimum quantity for 


ten’ them, and then to feed out their crop of corn j hay. As many as fourteen pounds are often sown. 
until it was all consumed. If hogs are kept in a thri-| When pasture alone is designed, a less quantity of 
ving condition in the months of July, August, and | red clover is necessary. 


September, one would suppose, that comparatively a| : a ; 
, nsects.—Good culture is a preventiv i , 
small portion of the corn crop would make good | . . P e of insects 
solid pork. Most excellent pork, farmers must recol- | ae p lavink the; cae 
! preventing them from laying their eggs on the pli 
Loudon | | ni g on eying ge the p —_ 
7 a‘ . {under which it is placed. It is also said that they will 
says, that arable farmers who fatten swine for bacon | : ; : 
‘ . : ‘lay their eggs on shreds of flannel tied to the plants. 
or flitches, “‘ rear them chiefly on raw potatoes and | ee hati et aei ¢ Ww 
* . . a Saline substances are injurious to most Insects. at 
Swedish turnips, and fatten them on these roots, | fs . J : ae , , r 
ho} : . heated to 200 will not injure leafless plants, and wi 
boiled or-prepared by steam, with a mixture of oats,| - J Se pM ' ‘ 
barley, or bean and pea meal. Their troughs should | Kill many kinds of insects. Insects in the perfect 
state should be destroyed. -Children should be given 
: ‘ ‘a certai ice for every hundred butterflies they kill. 
a time, and kept always clean; and their food changed |" “© —_ 28% nedbetets — - 
‘If they carefully preserve the most beautiful, they 
‘ } | will sell to naturalists. ‘Thousands of caterpillars and 
of good green clover thrown into their pens, sweet |‘ i : ene 


é . , : {injurious inse are thus prevented from having a 
apples, slightly fermented potatoes, and bran with a jinjurious insects are pre aving an 


Tar is said to be offensive to butterflies and moths, 


lect, is made in England without Indian corn. 


be often replenished with a small quantity of food at| 


occasionally, and seasoned with’ salt.” Independent 


little salt, pumpkins, &c. &c., are recommended. existence. 


Pruning.—- Nature and reason teach tiat pruning 


Sufficient room, ventilation, and dry lodging, are of 
off many limbs at a time is injurious. See vel. 3, p. 7. 


> 


a disposition to be cleanly, however otherwise it is ‘ 
Tue Harvest in Evrope.—tThe information rela- 
/tive to the prospects of abundant crops, is fay ourable. 
es . - ‘ dan - = ore "A ¢ rel: q } Ma i i =] < 
which they lie down. No animal will thrive unless it | [n France and Ireland particu! rly, the crops of all 
| kinds aregenerally very promising. 
sountenes 
Wheat.—This, as every farmer knows, is an impor- | : 

a y fi _— knows, isanimpor-| 4 cpeuprunaL SocteTizs.—We have been expect- 

tant crop ; great pains, therefore, should be taken to 


| 
| 
| 
the greatest import. Judge Peters says, hogs “ mor 
| 


supposed, and always leave their excrementitious 
matter in a part of the pen, different from that in 


is kept clean.” 


ing to hear of the steps taken by the members of the 
General Committee of the N. Y. State Agricultural 


Nien. Vek Maesd Society, in the Southern Counties, towards the ergani- 
ew-Yor oard of Avric re, details s > very! ee ah iRb Se ‘ 
: soard of griculture, details some very zation of County Societies, There is a general 


pbtain the greatest possible yield, and a superior 
quality. Mr. James M‘Call, in the Memoirs of the 


} 
| 
! 
} 
| 


nice and satisfactory experiments on the efficacy | disposition among farmers generally, to countenance 
of lime in preventing smut. He washed his seed! ‘ait associdtions ; and it only requires the exertions 
wheat, and put about 3 pints of lime to each bushel, of a few spirited individuals, to bring into suecess{ul 
mixing it well, and letting the heap remain 12 hours, | operation, societies that will be a lasting credit to 
before sowing. sotaniats enumerate seven sub-species | them, and sources of much benefit and prosperity ta 
of wheat, of triticum. The vyariciics ure almost! the sountive. 
endless. In England, the thin skinned white wheats! _ 
are considered 15 per cent more valuable than the red.| Tar Crors iy Tennessee.—The - Washington 
The rule for selection is, to sow that variety which is| Republican, printed at Jonesborough, Ten., under 
known to succeed best, in a climate and soil like that | date of August 25th, states that 
“The crops of wheat*and rye this year, so-far as 
lime, and ashes, are considered the best manure fur | we have learned, were more than usually abundant, in 
| proportion to the quantity sown,—but the early winter 
is sown, and the quality and preparation of the soil. | a Ay ag pe sae we oe he meet. 
w |The hay crops, both of timothy and clover, were 
5own early and in rich soil, less is required. ‘The/fine. But in consequence of the cold and dry 
weather, in the early part of the season, the corn 
seldom should it be less than 2 1-2. Rolling after | S'OP® aneepic #8 the river hettoms, and. freah, - 
sowing shotild never be omitted in this climate, where | ernest lend, are. kely ta Pep oe ee ms pore of 
ped preceding years. Many fields of old and unimproved 
so much is injuredby frost. Spring rolling is alsoof{ land it is said, will not produce more than one, two, 
great service, and three bushels to the acre, and we are informed 


in which it is designed to be sown. Animal substances, 


wheat. The quantity of seed depends on the time it 


| 
ae “ its > | 
quantity is from 1 3-4 to3 1-2 bushels per acre—very | 
eal 
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that this is the case for a considerable distance to the 
West. We have no doubt corn will be very scarce 
next spring, and it behoves the farmers to use it with 
the greatest economy. The experience of this year, 
should impress on our farmers the vast importance of 
improving their soil—We have seen fields, which, a 
few years ago, were entirely exhausted, but which 
have been renovated by plaster, clover and manure, 
bearing excellent corn, while others in the same 
neighbourhood, which have been treated in what we 
regret to say, in the usual way, that is, constant crop- 
ping, and an entire neglect of the means of improve- 
ment with the same season, and apparently better 
worked, will scarcely return in the seed planted. 
If land be kept in good heart, few seasons are 
so"unpropitious, but that by the aid of deep ploughing, 
and judicious cultivation, they will produce at least 
tolerable crops of corn, while exhausted lands, with 
the most favourable seasons, and the most judici ous 
cultivation, will scarce remunerate the farmer for his 
labour, and in unfavourable seasons, they produce 
almost nothing. 


To REMOVE THE TASTER OF GaRLic From Mirx.— 
Hot water stirred with the new milk, will generally 
cause the substances that give a disagreeable taste to 
evaporate, 


Mitx Powprr.—Fresh milk slowly evaporated 
over a fire will produce a dry-powder. This is to be 
When wished for 
It will, 
it is said, have the taste and all the properties of milk. 


put in a bottle and closeiy corked. 
use, a suitable quantity is dissolved in water. 





ANTIDOTE AGAINST VEGETABLE Porsons.—Aaron 
Gilbert, of New-Lebanon, says, in the Journal of 
Commerce, As soon as the poison manifests itself, 
and before the blistering takes place, rub the parts 
affected with the bruised roots of bell-wort, Urularia 
perfoliata. If the blistering has taken place, bind 
the roots on, and keep them nfoist. A decoction of 
the leaves, or, which is better, of burdock, and Ameri~ 
can sarsaparilla, is recommended as a drinkin addition. 





American Crrron.—The editor of the American 
Farmer gives the following receipt fcr preserving 
American citron, a small kind of watermelon. The 
receipt was obtained from the ladies of the family of 
Charles A. Barnitz, Esq., of York, Pa. 


‘‘ Pare the dark green from the outside, and scrape 
the soft from the inside of the melon; cut it in differ- 
ent forms, boil it in alum water until clear; throw it 
into spring water, where it may remain two or three 
hours, changing the water frequently. To one pound 
of fruit take two of sugar, make a syrup of half the 
quantity of sugar, and boil in it all the citron until 
done, when it will be transparent. At the expiration 
of two or three days, take the jelly from it, add the 
remaining half of sugar; boil and pour it over the. 
- citron, which will be ready for use. Season it with 
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To Preserve Common WATERMELON Rinps.— 
The following receipt was obtained from the same 
source : 


* Scrape all the soft from the inside, and the dark 
green from the outside ; cut it in any form you fancy, 
and throw it into cold water until you boil some alum 
water, into which put it, and let it boil two hours and 
a half; then put itinto cold water again, and boil some 
strong ginger tea ; in which it must be boiled two hours 
and a half; then put it into cold water till your syrup, 
(which must be pound for pound) is made and strained, 
then lay in the rind, boil it two hours and a half, or 
longer, if the green is not handsome. Put it into 
glasses the next day. 





Green-Corn.—The editor of the American Far- 
mer culiivates a variety of table corn. 


“It is about three weeks earlier than the early 
yellow, or golden sioux, sugar corn, or indeed any 
other variety we have seen. The grain is very white 
and of exceedingly fine flavour. The ear is not 
quite as large as some other kinds, but the grain ia 
much larger than the early yellow. The stalks seldom 
grow higher than four feet to the top of the tassel, and 
we plant it from two to two and a half feet apart from 
hill to hill. We call it ‘‘ earliest white corn.” 


Frost.—On Friday night, the'25th ult, some of the 
most tender plants were slightly affected by a frost. 
The effects were observable in the vicinity of New- 
York, and at several places along the Hudson. 


CurneseE Sitx-Worms.—Dr. James Meage gives, 
in the American Farmer, an account of his experi- 
ments with the Chinese silk-worms, recommended by 
the previous experiments of Professor Giovanni Lavi- 
ni. Dr. Mease found them much more troublesome to 
manage than the{common silk-worms, and 1200 co- 
coons required to make a pound, where only about 
200 from the common ones balance them. The 
cocoons tvo, are much more difficult to reel. 





Ruvsarr.—Gideon B. Smith, Esq. in a communi- 
cation to the Southern Agriculturist, says that the 
crown of the root should be set about one inch below 
the surface of the ground, in a soil made rich by well 
rotted stable manure. The leaf stalks are stewed, 
with their weight in sugar, and made immediately 
into tarts, or put away in stone, or glass jars for future 
use. Mr. Smith thinks blanching the leaves injures 
their flavour. He has found, by frequent experiments, 
that the tarts, and the conserve, are a sovereign 
remedy for the cholera infantum, or summer com- 
plaint of children. This plant is difficult to raise 
from seed, which are sown in February. The best 
method of ubtaining them is to buy old roots in the 
fall, and propagate from them by offseis. They can 
be had from 25 to 50 cents each. 





ginger ; sliced lemon is preferable.” 
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Sreps anp Curtines.—Dear Sir,—In your last 
number of the Horticultural Repository, you express 
a wish that your friends and subscribers would supply 
you with seeds of native forest trees, &c. as also 
cuttings of some choice seedling apples. —The former 
part of your request, I believe we have nothing in this 
part of the country worth sending, except such as are 
scattered in abundance all over the middle and eastern 
states,and which are doubtless by this time plenty, 
even in Europe. But with the latter part of your 
request, I intend to comply, if you will name some 
careful person in Philadelphia to whom I can send 
the cuttings, that will forward them to you. We have 
three or four varieties of Apples, (some of them 
before noticed in the Farmer, all of which I have 
transmitted to Mr. Prince) that in in my opinion rank 
secondary to none, as table apples. I wish I could 
exhibit them to the N. Y. Horticultural Society, fresh 
from the tree. Their superior knowledge of fruits 
would, 1 think, enable them to make them known as 
they deserve to be. They are as yet not much known, 
except in this immediate vicinity, and are doubiless 
all seedlings of perhaps tweaty or thirty years since 
their origin. 

If at any time I can render you, or through you, a 
friend to Horticulture a favour, by sending grafts, 
seeds, or any thing of the kind, I shall always con- 
sider it the greatest pleasure that can possibly fall to 
my lot—excepting, the additional gratification of 
having similar favours reciprocated ; and I will also 
request of you as a particular favour, (though you 
will only attend to this if convenient and agreeable) 
to obtain from the New-York Horticultural Society 
occasionally any rare seeds, or cuttings, of which 
they may have sufficient to spare a few to a distant 
friend. I will send you grafts sufficient to present 
some to the Society. Those seeds lately distributed 
by the society from Persia and Turkey, | would have 
considered a treasure, had I been so fortunate as to 
come in for a share. 

Last fall I was favoured by a friend, Felix Pascalis, 
M. D., with upwards of twenty different kinds of 
West India seeds, of which I have about the one half 
growing vigorously, but unfortunately, being in the 
fall of the year, and not being provided with a hot- 
house, I failed with those particularly desirable, such 
as the Yamia, Ficus Elastica, Achras, Logwood, &c. 
Though I sustained a few of each till spring, they had 
most of them lost their vegetative powers. If I 
could have had them fresh in the Spring, I have no 
doubt I should have succeeded with all of them, want 
of experience with tropical seeds, also was another 
disadvantage, which I would now know how to re. 
medy. Should you find it convenient to favour me 
with seeds, &c., at any time, you may transmit them 
to the care of J. F. Heinitsh, Lancaster, through the 
Messrs. Landreth of Philadelphia. 


Yours most respectfully, 
JACOB B. GARBER. 
Columbia, Pa. August 13th, 1832. 


P.S. I shall have a considerable quantity of the 
“ Chenopodium Quinoa,” or small Peruvian rice this 
fall, and can send you some of the seed if you wish it. 


Remarks.—The above was not, we suppose, 
intended for publication, yet we publish it, hoping 
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many others will be equally anxious to give and 
receive. We have written to Mr. G. and shall ever 
be happy at all times, to reciprocate favours—should 
be pleased to have his rice as well as cuttings. 


Newszuren Horticuttrurat Socrery.—The fol- 
lowing officers hsve been elected for the ensuing year. 

REV. JOHN BROWN, President. 

D. RUGGLES, Ist Vice President. 

B. LUDLOW, 2d do. 

A. BELKNAP, Treasurer. 

J.W. KNEVALS, Corresponding Sec’y, 

E. SANXAY, Recording do. 


The 13th day uf September is fixed for the cele- 
ration of the anniversary, when the usual exhibition 
of vegetables, flowers and fruit will take place. 


Cutrine Corn Starxs.—Mr. Wm. Clark, of 
Northampton, Mass. detailed, last March, in the New 
England Farmer, some experiments, very carefully 
performed, on cutting corn stalks. The results were, 
that about one-fifth of the crop is lost by cutting the 
top stalks, before the corn is fully ripe. This is the 
season for farmers to try the experiment. 


Improvep VaRtetiEs or Corn.—The editor of the 
American Farmer details the following interesting 
experiment, made by himself. For the purpose of 
improving Indian Corn, he, last year, inpregnated the 
pistils (silk) of the large white Tuskarora, with the 
pollen of the golden Sioux. ‘ The result,’ says he * was 
a perfect hybrid between the two. The grain being a 
pure brimstone colour, of the size and form of the 
Tuskarora, and like that with eight rows on the cob. 
It was a most beautiful variety of corn; partaking 
of all the good qualities of both, without the disad- 
vantage of the large cob and small grain of the 
golden sioux. We planted this corn last spring ;_ the 
stalks were very dwarfish, resembling those of the 
sioux, and the corn very early fit for use. It is now 
ripe, however, and on examining it a day or two since 
we. find that the two original colours have separated, 
and instead of the brimstone colour, we have on 
every ear. grains of the bright yellow sioux, and the 
pure white Tuskarora ; but the quality of the corn 
is evidently superior to either of the original parents, 
although the colours have resumed their original 
tints. This is, to us, a singular circumstance, and ‘one 
which we are unable to account for, The only thing 
analogous to it we have read of, is the proposition 
advanced by an able writer some time since, in the 
columns of the Farmer, that the offspring of cross 
breeds of animals, would, instead of partaking of 
the mixt character of their immediate parents, assume 
that of one or the other of the original progenitors. 
How far this proposition may hold good with animals 
we do not know, but it certainly appears to be the 
case in the vegetable world, at least so far as the fact 
above stated warrants the formation of an opinion. 

There is a good deal of difficulty in reconciling the 
above fact with the law of nature, which requires 
two parents for the production of every organised 
being, animal or vegetable. If the two kinds of corn 





which were combined in the hybrid have again dis- 
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tinct varieties, they are each of them the produce of 
but one parent—the Tuskarora is the produce of a 
female parent exclusively, and the sioux that of a male 
parert; for it must be recollected there was no male 
Tuskarora nor female sioux present, eitheir during the 
origin of the hybrid, last year, or the subsequent 
culture and separation of varieties this year. Yet we 
know, that if we deprive the corn of either the male 
or female flowers, (tassel or silk,) there will be no 
corn formed on the cob. How then are we to account 
for the present fact of the separation of the two 
varieties ? 


Acricutturat Farr.—The annual Fair of the 
Hamilton Co. Agricultural Society of Ohio, will take 
place on the 26th and 27th of September. 


Bricks ror Green-Hovse Fives.—aAt the Sala- 
mander Works in New-York, are made bricks for the 
tops for the green-house flues, with a circular basin 
or hollow on the upper side, which will hold about a 
pint of water each. When the flue is heated the 
water is evaporated, furnishing, when the number of 
bowl bricks is sufficient, any required degree of 
moisture. We. should suppose this method would 
answer, in a very considerable degree, as a substitute 
for watering green-house plants, and serve to equalize 
the temperature. We intend to make the experiment. 


Seep Wueat.—Mr. J. Lake, of Greece, Monroe 
Co., N. Y., advertises from 800 to 1000 bushels of 
White Bald Indiana wheat, which he considers the 
best sort now in use. The growth is similar to the old 
kind of red chaff, but fills much better. Some far- 
mers are acquiring a reputation, and consequently an 
income, for a superior breed of sheep, others for that 
of cattle ; some are known for their success in rearing 
fine horses ; others as having much improved breeds 
of swine ; some again, by great pains, obtain excellent 
grain, which sells for a good price, and others origi- 
nate superior varieties of fruit. How wide isthe field 
before the enterprising and thoughtful farmer ! 


Lemon Syrurp.—The United States Telegraph 
gives the following receipt for lemon syrup, which, 
says the writer, will remain good for many yeats, even 
in hot climates, and will serve a family as long as six 
bottles prepared by tlie confectioners. To every 
pint of the strained juice, add 1? lbs. of white or 
Havannah sugar; put the mixture in a bell-metal 
vessel, and let it simmer over the fire until the juice 
under the froth becomes clear; put the clear juice 
into bottles well corked. 


Curps anp Wuey.—A London paper gives what 
the writer calls, a ready and elegant mode of procu- 
ring curds, and also a pleasant acidulous whey, Px) 
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adding to a glass full of milk, a little of citric acid. 
Experience will show the quantity necessary to effect 
the purpose. 


Srone Ping, Pinus Cembra.—This is one of the 
most useful trees in Switzerland : it is indeed of very 
slow growth; one of them, cut down when nineteen 
inches in diameter, displayed three-hundred and fifty- 
three concentric circles. Its usual growth is a span in 
height in six years. ‘The timber of this tree has a 
most agreeable perfume, and is much used for domes- 
tic utensils, and for wainscoting rooms. A traveller 
who visited the chateau of Tarasp, was struck in almost 
every apartment, with the perfume of this wood ; and 
he remarks it is a surprising and inexplicable circum- 
stance, that the wood should have exhaled this perfume 
for some centuries, in undiminished strength, and 
without the wood itself having suffered any decrease 
of weight. But this wood possesses another recom- 
mendation : rooms wainscoted with it are not infested 
with bugs or moths. Its seeds are esteemed a delicacy ; 
they are eaten in great quantities at the winter par- 
ties; and on these occasions it is said the female sex 
display in extracting them a high degree of skill, 
mixed with much innocent gaiety and vivacity.— 
New-England Farmer. 

Remarks.—Loudon calls the Pinus Pinea, the 
Stone Pine, which is a native of the South of Europe. 
The Cembra is a native of Siberia. The P. Cembra 
var helvetica is indigenous to Switzerland. 


Earty Fruir.—Tke Genesee Farmer gives the 
following information concerning fruit : 


‘* From the first to the eighth of August, our mar- 
ket was well supplied with apples, ripe and fair, and 
on the eleventh, pears were brought in from the 
country, but owing to the prevalence of the Cholera, 
very few were disposed to purchase them. Apricots 
have been more abundant this season, than in any 
former year; and on the 14th, a bushel of fine 
ripe peaches, were exhibited in our village, as a fore- 
taste of the crop, which promises to be very abun- 
dant.” 

‘* Most of the tender kinds of foreign grapes 
which were not buried Jast winter, were badly injured, 
which was never known to happen in the Genesee 
Country before, since it has been settled. There 
probably will not be half a crop. But the Isabelles, 
Catawbas, Alexanders, and other American varieties, 
are very prolific—There is one vine of four years 


three thousand clusters on it, and looking very fine.” 


We are much pleased to receive communications 
from those who are familiar with sheep husbandry. 
We hope the writer of the following will often favour 
us with the results of his observations and experience. 

Corswotp Suerer.—Mr. Samuel Eccles is the 
only importer of the breed of these sheep into this 
country. He brought out with him, in September, 
1831, by the Packet Ship William Byrns, 7 rams and 
4ewes. One xam he sold to Mr. Parmley, of New- 
York, and 4 to Mr. Brentnal, of Goshen, Orange 
County, three of which Mr. B. has resold, the 
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two remaining rams and the 4 ewes, Mr. Eccles is 
breeding from, and has now two very fine ram lambs 
and one ewe lamb, the produce of last season. Mr. 
Eccles has also just imported 6 rams and 6 ewes, 
which have been selected from the best flocks in 
England ; and in consequence of having located him- 
self at St. Thomas's, London District, Upper Canada, 
he has offered them for sale. They are now at 
Newburgh, and may be seen, by applying to Mr. J. 
W. Smith, at the Mansion House ; but if not sold by 
the 10th of September, they will be sent to Mr. 
Eccles in Canada. Mr. Eccles intends keeping the 
breed pure as imported, and will have two or three 
rams for sale every season. He has also at Newburgh 
a Durham cow and calf for sale. The Cotswold sheep 
are bred ona range of hills, called the Cotswold 
Hills, which run through the County of Gloucester, 
and part of Oxford, in England. The land is poor, 
and the climate cold, consequently the sheep live 
hard, particularly in winter; they are a very ancient 
breed, and never have been crossed with any other 
sort; and till within the last ten years, much neglected, 
since that a good deal of attention has been paid to 
them, and they are greatly improved. In consequence 
of the Bakewell or Dishley breed (so called here) 
having recently much degenerated, they are now, 
using Cotswold Rams, to increase their size and 
quantity of wool, also to improve the constitution. 
The Cotswold sheep are the largest, have the most 
and longest stapled wool, and the best constitutions of 
any sheep in England; they will, when fat, weigh 
from 60 to 70 pounds per quarter, and will cut from 10 
to 14 pounds of wool each; the latter is particularly 
well adapted for the manufacture of blankets, carpets, 
and domestic goods. The only breed in England 
similar to them, was what is called the old Lincola 
breed, but I believe they are now extinct. ‘The town 
of Whitney, in England, so celebrated for the manu- 
facture of blankets, is situated in the district where 
the Cotswold sheep are bred, and the factories are 
principally supplied with wool from these flocks. The 
Whitney blankets are even now considered superior to 
any other. Ihave no doubt the Cotswold sheep would 
improve the native breed of this breed, more than 
any sheep that could be imported, by selecting from 
the flocks the best ewes and putting a Cotswold ram 
to them ;_ but I would confine them to the native and 
Dishley breeds. I would not recommend their being 
put to the Merino or fine wool, because you would be 
spoiling the wool of both ; it would not be fit for the 
manufacture of fine cloths, and the sample would not 
be be long enough for other purposes. 
Yours respectfully, 
J. W. SMITH. 


Mansion House, Newburgh, August 22, 1832. 


To Correspondents. 

We acknowledge the receipt of numerous commu- 
nications ; and also the Transactions of the Essex 
Agricultural Society, from Mr. Colman; and a 
Geological Text Book of North American Geology, 
from Professor Eaton, who says it is to be well read, 
particularly the part on the Application of Geology to 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Thunder and Lightning. 


To conceive justly of the nature of thunder and 
lightning, we have only to view the effects of a com. 
mon electrical machine, and its apparatus, in an 
apartment. These experiments mimic the great, 
wonderful, and terrific phenomena of nature. The 
stream, or spark, from the machine to the hand, 
represents the shaft of lightning from the clouds to the 
earth ; and the snapping noise of the diminutive 
spark corresponds with the explosion produced by 
the shaft of lightning which we call thunder. In what 
manier the clouds become electrified, and, in short, 
what is the nature of electricity itself, our present 
range of experiments so little qualify us to determine, 
that a century will perhaps elapse before philosophi- 
cal precision can be attained. At present we only 
know for certain that the electrical power displays 
itself merely on the surface of bodies ; and whether 
it is a fluid per se, a vacuum restoring itself, or what- 
ever its nature may be, the state of experimental 
knowledge does not enable us to determine. 

The obvious analogy between lightning and elec. 
tricity had long been suspected, and was placed 
beyond a doubt by Doctor Franklin, who was the 
first to conceive the practicability of drawing down 
lightning from the clouds. Having found, by previous 
experiments, that the electric fluid is attracted by 
points, he apprehended that lightning might likewise 
possess the same quality ; although the effects of the 
latter would in that case surpass those of the former 
in an astonishing degree. Flashes of lightning, he 
likewise observed, are generally seen crooked and 
waving in the air; and the electric spark drawn from 
an irregular body at some distance, when it is drawn 
by an irregular body, or through a space in which the 
best conductors are disposed in an irregular manner, 
always exhibits the same appearance. 

Lightning strikes the highest and most pointed 
objects in its way, in preference to others, as high 
hills, trees, spires, masts, &c. ; and all pointed con- 
ductors receive and throw off the electric fluid more 
readily than those which are terminated by flat sur- 
faces. Lightning is observed to take the best and 
readiest conductor; and this is also the case with 
electricity, in the discharge of the Leyden phial ; 
whence Doctor Franklin inferred that, in a thunder 
storm, it would be safer for a person to have his clothes 
wet than dry. Lightning burns, dissolves metals, 
rends some particular bodies, such as the roots and 
branches of trees, strikes persons with blindness, 
destroys animal life, deprives magnets of their virtue, 
and reverses their poles ; and these are the well 
known properties of electricity. 

Lightning not only gives polarity tothe magnetic 
needle, but to all bodies which have any portion of 
iron in them, as brick, &c. ; and, by observing which 
way the poles of these bodies lie, the direction in 
which the stroke has passed may be known with the 
utmost certainty. 

In order to demonstrate, by actual experiment, the 
identity of the electric fluid with the matter of light- 
ning, Doctor Franklin contrived to bring® lightning 
from the heavens by means of an electrical kite, 
which he raised on the approach of a thunder storm ; 








the Science of Agriculture. We shall take his advice. 


and, with the electricity thus obtained, charged phials, 
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kindled spirits, and performed afl other electrical}Conductor than their own body ; since, according to 
experiments, as they are usually exhibited by an ex-| his repeated observations, the lightning by no means 
cited globe or tube. This happened in 1752, a month| descends in one undivided track, but bodies of various 
after the French electricians, pursuing the same|kinds conduet their share of it at the same time, in 
method which he had proposed, had verified the same | proportion to their quantity and conducting power, 
theory ; but without any knowledge on his part of| The late Earl Stanhope, in his principlesof electricity, 
what they had done. On the following year, he fur- observes that damage may be done by lightning, net 
ther discovered that the air is sometimes electrified; only by the main stroke and lateral explosion, but 
positively, and sometimes negatively ; and that, in| likewise by what he calls the returning stroke; that 
the course of one thundér storm, the clouds change|is, by the sudden violent return of that part of the 
from positive to negative electricity several times. He | natural share of electricity of any conducting body, 
was not long in perceiving that this important dis-|or any combination of conducting bodies, which had 
covery was capable of being applied to practical use ; been gradually expelled from such body or bodies 
and proposed a method, which he soon accomplished, | respectively, by the superinduced elastic electrical 
of securing buildings from being damaged by light-| pressure of a thunder-cloud’s electrical atmospheres. 
ning, by means of conductors, the use of which is Among the awful phenomena of nature, none have 
now universally known. /excited more terror than thunder and lightning. It is 
From a number of judicious experiments made | recorded of several of the profligate Roman emperors 
by him, Signor Beccaria concludes that the clouds; who had procured themselves to be deified, that 
serve as conductors to convey the electric fluid from ; when they heard the thunder, they tremblingly con- 
those parts of the earth which are overloaded with it,|cealed themselves, acknowledging a divine power 
to those where it is exhausted. The same cause by| greater than their own—a Jupiter thundering in the 
which a cloud is first raised, from vapours dispersed | heavens !—Clarke. 
in the atmosphere, draws to it those which are already 
formed, and still continues to form new ones, till the| VecrTasite Sitx.—The bark of the Papyfera, a 
whole collected mass extends so far as to reach a part | Species of the mulberry tree, not only furnishes fibres 
of the earth where there is a deficiency of the for ropes, but can even be formed into‘ cloth. M. la 
electric fluid, and where the electric matter will dis- | Roverie affirms, that he procured a beautiful vegetable 
charge itself on the earth. A channel of communi- silk from the young branches of this tee ; cutting 
cation being thus produced, a fresh supply of electric the bark while the tree was in sap, and then beating 
matter is raised from the overloaded part, which it with mallets and steeping it in water, he obtained 
continues to be conveyed by the medium of the a thread from the fibres, almost equal to silk in quality, 
clouds, till the equilibrium of the fluid is restored|and this was woven into a cloth whose texture 
between the two places of the earth. He further! appeared as if formed of that material. The women 
observes, that as the wind constantly blows from the| of Louisiana obtain a similar production from the 
place where the thunder cloud proceeds, the sudden | offshoots of the mulberry ; these are gathered when 
accumulation of such a prodigious quantity of vapours|they are about four or five feet high. The bark is 
must displace the air, and repel it on all sides. Indeed, | stripped and dried in the sun: it is then beaten, to 
many observations of the descent of lightning con-|get rid of the external part, which falls off, leaving 
firm his theory of the mode of its ascent ; for it|the inner bark entire. This is again beaten, to make 
often throws before it the parts of conducting bodies, | it still finer, after which it is bleached in dew. It is 
and distributes them along the resisting medium | then spun, and various fabrics are made from it, such 
through which it must force its passage ; and_on this| as nets and fringes ; and sometimes it is woven into 
principle the longest flashes of lightning seem to be|cloth. ‘The finest sort of cloth among the inhabitants 
prodaced, by its forcing in its way part of the vapours| of Otaheite and other of the South Sea Islands, is 
inthe air. One of the chief reasons why the report | made of this tree.—Naturalist. 
of these flashes is so much protracted, is the vast —- 
length of the vacuum made by the passage of the 


electric matter; for although the air collapses the P 
moment after it has passed, and the vibration, on Destruction of Rats. 


which the sound depends, commences at the same; S1R,—I have ebserved in several papers of late, a 
moment, stilfy when tle flash is directed towards the | recommendation of unslacked plaster of paris, as a 
person who hears the report, the vibrations excited | Sovereign remedy against rats. To effect their des- 
at the nearer end of the track will reach his ears|truction we are directed to mix the plaster with meal, 
much sooner than those from the remot® end, and the | the rats are to eat this mixture, which is to produce 
sound will, without any echo or repercussion, con. | incurable indigestion and death. Now I believe, that 
tinue till all the vibrations have successively reached | plaster of paris in its unprepared state, is as little 
him. The rattling noise of the thunder, which| inclined to slack, or set, as so much sand ; it is true, 
makes it seem asif it passed through arches, or were | that when deprived of its water of chrystalization by 
variously broken, is probably owing to the sound| ceiling, and wet with water to the consistency of 
being excited among clouds hanging over one another, | Cream, it may be cast into almost any shape, and will 
and the agitated air passing irregularly between them. | resume, ia process of time, its original hardness of 

Among other precautions pointed out by Doctor | Stone ; but unboiled plaster, 1 believe, bas no disposi- 
Franklin, he recommends those who happen to be in tion to slack or set. I have somewhere read of an 
the fields,.at the time of a thunder storm, to place old lady, who*had discovered a sovereign remedy 
themselves within a few yards of a tree, but not quite | 4gainst fleas; you have only to catch them, she said, 
near it. Signor Beccaria however, cautions persons pinch off their heads, and they will never trouble you 
net to depend on higher, or, in all cases, a better|again. So I apprehend, that if we could only catch 
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the rats, and stuff them with boiled plaster, the desired 
effect may be produced, and not otherwise. 

My experience and observations have convinced 
me, that arsenic, though it may sicken, will not 
destroy rats. Take one oz. of Nux Vomica, bruise 
it in an iron mortar, and put it in some old vessel. 
Take a quart of opened oysters, bring them to a 
boiling heat, pour this hot liquor with the oysters, on 
the Nux Vomica, let it stand from six to twelve hours, 
stirring it frequently, then take out the oysters and 
distribute them on chips or shells, two or three oysters 
to each chip or shell, place these in the way of the 
rats, they will devour them with avidity, and as far 
as they eat them they will be effectually destroyed. 

Yours, R. M. W. 


Middlesex, July 17, 1832. 


Sugar. 


S1r,—In the Greene Sentinel, I notice an article 
on the manufacture of sugar from the potatoe, which, 
I think, contains some ideas not altogether correct. 
Sugar exists in most grains and roots, and it is the 
same in all, only modified a little in flavour, by the 
article from which it is extracted. Where sugar and 
tartar exist, a fermentation may be supported and 
alcohol produced. The idea that sugar is produced 
by fermentation, or in any part of the process, as 
intimated by Mr. Russel, is certainly erroneous. It 
exists as one of the component parts of the potatoe. 
That a bushel of potatoes contains eight pounds of 
sugar I very much doubt ; that the potatoe will sup- 
port fermentation and yield alcohol, I know by 
experience, having tested them myself; but the 
fermentation is short, and the produce such, as would 
indicate a less quantity of sugar to a bushel. The 
sugar cane yields rum, the grape yields brandy, and 
other substances yield spirits, peculiar to themselves ; 
but when deprived of their flavour, the alcohol is 
the same in all cases. 

Yours, &c. R. M. W. 


Middlesez, July 9th, 1832. 


Government of the Tongue. 

Mr. Fibbits was from home at the time of our 
calling, but we were received with hearty and homely 
welcome by ‘his wife ; a notable, motherly woman, 
and a complete pattern for wives; since, according 
to Master Sinod’s account, she never contradicts 
honest Jack, and yet manages to have her own way, 
and to control him in every thing. — Bracebridge Hall. 


Mr Eprtor,—I would recommend the example of 
Mrs. Tibbets to our good housewives. Many a 
family broil might be avoided by an imitation of her 
prudent conduct, which from a want of it, often pro- 
duces the most fearful consequences. I recollect of 
an old uncle, advising his niece to hold in her mouth a 
little cold water, whenever she felt herself moved to 
contradict her lord and master. R. M. W. 

July 18th, 1832. 


Measles. 

Mr. Epitror,—Some time ago, I observed in the 
New-York Observer, an extract from the Journal of 
Health. I agree with the editors of the Journal, that 
the patient should be kept cool, and that many of the 
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expedients resorted to, are injurious; but when they 
direct to apply to the skin of the patient, a sponge 
wet in cold water, or to dash cold water upon the 
surface, I very much question the propriety of this 
recommendation. ‘Take one teaspoonful of Ipeca- 
cuanha, add to it a gill of hot, but not boiling water. 
As soon as the patient begins to cough, begin with this 
tea; a teaspoonful may be given four times a day, 
until the eruption is entirely out. When the eruption 
begins to absorb into the system, is the most critical 
time in this disorder, as it is very apt to fall upon the 
lungs, the brain, or some other vital organ. The tea 
will effectually guard the lungs, and a cloth wet in cold 
water, and kept constantly on the forehead, will pro- 
tect the brain and eyes. This disorder is usually 
followed by a relax, or scouring. This should not 
be impeded, but rather encouraged by gentle cathar- 
tics, as the patient is never safe until this takes place. 
I object to opium, because it impedes this salutary 
evacuation ; and to camphor, because it is insoluble 
in water. A teaspoonful of spirits of Hartshorn, 
added to the Ipecac. tea, will have all the beneficial 
effects of camphor. If an inflammation of the lungs 
should occur, then medical advice should be immedi- 
ately called, but in ordinary cases I have always found 
the above practice safe and effectual. 
Yours, &c, 


Middlesex, July 5th, 1832. 


R. M. W. 


We have received from Mr. Saul, the Lancaster 
(Eng.) Herald, of July 28, from which we make the 
following extracts.— Ed. 


Musuroom 1n A Topsacco-Box!—On Thursday, 
the 5th inst., a labouring man at Caistor, of the 
name of Suttaby, exhibited to his wondering friends, 
a healthy and regularly-formed mushroom, growing 
from one end of his tobacco box, the stalk of which 
was the thickness of a pipe, 2 1-2 inches in length, 
and the diameter of its convexity was about that of a 
halfpenny. The above named person has habituated 
himself for the last ten years to the luxury of chewing 
tobacco ; and, like a true economist, in the course of 
each following day, alternately used and returned his 
quid to his box, till at length it was cast away. Upon 
due examination made by the writer of this article, 
the following explanatory account may be relied on. 
The box is antique, and made of white metal, the lid 
plain, but the bottom part has a lion’s head moulded 
thereon, thus occasioning in the centre a cavity of an 
inch anda quarter. Its length is 2 5.8 inches, and it 
opens with a hinge, at the end of which several bits of 
white and brown paper were observed adhering to the 
box, and rendered compact by subsequent saturated 
deposits of the favourite exotic. From this hetore- 
geneous composition, the spawn of the mushrooms, 
it is supposed, was produced, and the vegetation was 
assisted by the box being constantly worn in the waist- 
coat pocket. About a month ago, another mushroom 
in embryo was observed by Suttaby growing from 
the same place in the box, but the intruder was quickly 
** cut down like a flower,” from certain qualms of 
feeling, he considering the thing ominous, and for- 
boding death to himself or some part of his family ! 


Tue Harvest anp THe Corn Marxet.—All the 
accounts from England, Scotland,‘ Ireland, France, 
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Germany, and the rest of the Continent, concur in 
stating that there is every prospect of a splendid 
harvest. The corn market is therefore very dull, 
and the prices of grain are declining. The cause of 
the decline renders it a matter for rejoicing rather 
than for regret. An immense quantity of hay has 
been secured in Yorkshire and Lancashire, during 
the present week, with very little labour. 





The Microscope. 


The microscope, derived from the Greek mirkos, 
small, and skopeo, to see, is an instrument for view- 
ing minute objects, and it apparently magnifies ob- 
jects, because they enable us to see them nearer with 
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world ; for within their cavities, dwell various insects. 
One of the most wonderful displays in nature is a 
drop of putrid water, exhibited in a powerful valve 
microscope, by means of which it covers a space of 
nine feet in diameter. It is full of living creatures 
of the strangest shapes, and as their motions are mag- 
nified, the rapidity’ with which they appear to move is 
perfectly astonishing. In the vegetable kingdom “we 
are presented with a thick forest of trees and plants, 
bearing leaves, branches, flowers, and fruits ; the rudi- 
ments of all which beautiful objects, were once hidden 
beneath the mould. Little as we should expect to find 
these in such a bed, as little should we suppose the 
dust upon the wings of a butterfly to be minute feathers, 
or the bloom of a peach to be a collection of insects, 


the naked eye, without affecting the distinctness of] had not the microscope furnished us with this intelli- 


vision. 
paper, then bringing the eye close to the hole, and the 
paper within two or three inches of any small object, 
the object will apparently be much magnified, though 
without the paper, it would at that distance have been 
imperceptible. 

There are three kinds of microscopes; the single, 
the compound, and the solar. 

Single microscopes, of the greatest power, are 
very small globules of glass, which are made by 
melting the ends of fine threads of glass in the flame 
of acandle ; or by taking a little fine powdered glass 
on the point of a very small needle, and melting it 
into a globule. With such microscopes as these, 
Leuwenhoek made all his wonderful discoveries. 
The most wonderful single microscopes are those late- 
ly made of diamond. The Compound microscope 
consists of at least two lenses, by one of which an 
image is formed within the tube of the microscope ; 
and this image is viewed through the eye glass, instead 
of the object itself, as in the single microscope. The 
microscope being intended only for minute objects, 
the object lens is consequently of a short focus, and 
the eyeglass, in this case, is not of so high a magni- 
fying poweras in the telescope. The Solar microscope is 
a kind of camera obscura, which, in a darkened cham- 
ber, throws the image on a wall or screen.. It consists 
of two lenses fixed opposite a hole in a board or win- 
dow-shutter. There is also a plain reflector placed 
without, moved by a wheel and pinion, which may be 
so regulated as to throw the sun’s rays opon the outer 
lens. The lucernal microscope, invented by M. 
Adams, is also a kind of camera obscura; only the 
light, in this latter case, proceeds from a lamp instead 
of from the sun, which renders it convenient to be 
used at all times. 

Nature shows her wonders in the minutest as well 
as in the largest objects. Our senses are not suffici- 
ently acute to perceive the organization of very small 
bodies, which often escape our observation unless we 
have recourse to foreign assistance. The microscope 
has opened to us a new world of insects and vegetables; 
it has taught us that objects invisible to the naked eye, 
exist, having figure, extension, and different parts. 
Every grain of sand when examined by the eye appears 
round, but with the help of a glass, we observe each 
grain differs from the other, both in size and figure ; 
some of them are perfectly round, others square, some 
conical, and the major part of an irregular form. 
What is still more astonishing, by microscopes which 
magnify objects millions of times their natural size, 
we can discover in the grains of sand a new animal 


By making a pinhole through a piece of 


gence. 


‘How sweet to muse upon His skill display’d, 
Infinite skill! in all that he has made ; 

To trace in Nature’s most minute design 
The signature and stamp of Power Divine ; 
Contrivance exquisite express’d with ease, 
Where unassisted sight no beauty sees ; 

The shapely limb, and lubricated joint 
Within the small dimensions of a point ; 
Muscle and nerve miraculously spun, 

His mighty work who speaks, and it is done. 
Th’ invisible in things scarce seen reveal’d ; 
To whom an atom is an ample field.’ 


The microscope endows us, as it were, with a new 
sense: unfolds the amazing operations of Nature, and 
displays to us wonders unimagined by former ages. 
Who, a thousand years ago, would have thought it 
possible to distinguish myriads of living creatures in a 
single drop of water? ‘That the purple tide of life, 
and even the globules of the blood, should be seen 
distinctly, rolling through veins and arteries, smaller 
than the finest hair? That not only the exterior 
form, but even the internal structure. and the motion 
of the fluids in a gnat, should be rendered visible % 
Or, that numberless species of creatures should be 
made objectsof vision, though so minute, that a million 
of them are less than a grain of sand? These are 
noble discoveries, on which a new philosophy has 
been raised, that enlarges the capacity of the human 
understanding, and affords more sublime and just 
ideas than mankind had before, of the infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Great Creator. 





* The artificial convex will reveal 

The forms diminutive that each conceal ; 
Some so minute, that to the one extreme, 
The mite a large leviathan would seem ; 
That yet of organs, function’s sense partake, 
Equal with animals of larger make. 


In curious limbs and clothing they surpass 

By far the comeliest of the bulky mass. 

A world of beauties! that through all their frame 
Creation’s grandest miracles proclaim.’ 


It was an observation of the excellent Mr. Boyle, 
that his wonder dwelt not so much on Nature’s clocks 
as on her watches. And, indeed, if we compare the 
structure of an elephant with that of a mite, we shall 
perceive the justness of hisremark. With whatever 
degree of surprise, or even of terror, we may at first 
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consider the huge bulk and prodigious strength of the 
elephant, we shall fin! our astonishment still greater, 
if we attentively examine the minute parts of a mite. 


The mite has more limbs than the elephant ; each of 


them furnished with veins and arteries, nerves, mus- 
cles, tendons, and bones; it haseyes, a mouth, and a 
proboscis too, as well as the elephant, to take in its 
nourishment, a heart to propel the circulation of the 
blood, a brain to supply nerves in every part, anc 
other organs as perfect as in the largest animal. Now, 
if the extreme minuteness of these parts is not merely 
surprising; but far above our utmost conception, wha 
shall we say to those various species of animalcules 
to which the mite itself, in size, is, as it were, an ele- 
phant? Inconceivable as it may appear, it is yet a 
fact, that a mite upon a cheese is as large and consi- 
derable, in proportion, as a man upon the earth. The 
little insects that feed upon the leaves of peach trees 
are no inappropriate representation of oxen grazing 
in large pastures ; and the animalcules ina drop of 
water swim about with as much freedom as whales do 
in an ocean. They have all equal room in proportion 
to their bulk. In each, too, the organization is as 
perfect as in other$; and the quantity of life and ac- 
tivity seems not in the least diminished, though the 
parts in which they are seated be so small as to elude 
our observation. 

In pursuing this subject, we shall confine ourselves 
to the description of Gould’s pocket microscope, which 
we deem the best for scientific purposes, and its ap- 
plication to objects of natural history. 

The extreme portability and great magnifying 
power of this microscope will recommend it strongly 


to the naturalist, mineralogist, and botanist, as it has | 


sufficient powers to discover the most minute animal- 
cule and seed vessels; it combines the uses of the 


Single, Compound, Opaque, and Aquatic Micro- 


scopes; and has been found, upon comparison, by 
several scientific gentlemen, superior in power, and 
more distinct than many of the largest and most ex- 
pensive instruments of the kind ;—it shuts up in a 


case, three inches by three and a half, and may be | 


carried in the pocket without the slighest inconveni- 


ence.—Naturalist. 


Remarkable Preservation. 


Eleanora Lumley, the infant daughter of Mr. J. 
Lumley, aged four years, residing at No. 33, Well- 
close Square, London, on the evening of Sunday, the 
24th ultimo, was left in bed asleep by her mother; on 
the first floor, while she attended public worship, at a 
chapel in the neigiborhood. ‘The father, left in 
charge, retired to an apartment below, attentively 
listening to the awaking of his child. At the expira 
tion of about half an hour, he heard faint cries, appa- 
tently proceeding from above. Concluding his child 
was awake, yet, fiom his defective hearing, halt 
doubting the fact, he cautious!y ascended the stairs, to 
prevent (if deceived) awaking her. Upon his entering 
the room usually allotted for her repose, and eagerly 
looking into the bed, no child was there. The 
thought of the moment suggested to him, that sh 
was in the adjoining room. There too he searched, 
with the same disappointment. 

The agony of mind experienced by him in these 
trying moments, is to be felt by a parent only in like 
Sircumstances, till he heard, or thought he heard, 
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the cries of his child. . Breathless, he descended the 
stairs into the passage below, listening at every step, 
and sinking with dreadful forebodings, through the 
agitation of his mind. Having searched the parlour 
and kitchen through, almost without hope, he opened 
the yard door, when to his great surprise, he beheld 
his lost child sitting in an upright posture on the flag 
stones, endeavouring to raise herself up. 

The first question was, how she came there? Her 
father not suspecting the miraculous escape his daugh. 
ter had experienced, she sobbed out, ‘* Me was 
rightened, father, and jumped out of the window.” 
In truth, though scarcely to be credited, she had 
sprung from the back window of the first floor, into 
ihe yard below, a height of nearly eighteen feet; the 
ground having been excavated to give light to kitchens 
helow. 

The first consideration was to search for broken 
bones, bruises, &c. But, after a minute inspection, 
beth by himself and a surgeon, it was ascertained 
that no hurt was occasioned by the fall, at least there 
was no outward appearance of any, save a slight 
scratch down the middle of the back, which it was 
supposed had been received by her springing against 
a projecting wall, and which perhaps in some degree 
broke the violence of the fall. The child underwent 
the prescriptions recommended by the medical atten- 
dant, of repose, &c. and after three days was per- 
fectly recovered. 

This imminent danger from which the child thus 
escaped, arose out of the too prevalent custom of 
alarming children with the idle tales of old men, boog- 
aboes, &c. Such folly cannot be too severely re- 
prehended. That mothers will accustom themselves, 
|or suffer others entrusted with the care of their off- 
spring, to frighten them intoatemporary and agitated 
repose, is deeply to be lamented. The little inno- 
| cent indeed, through fear, appears to sleep ; its eyes 
are shut; and perhaps by dint of persevering alarms, 
may at last fall into a slumber, but is it the sleep of 
repose and rest? does it refresh and invigorate its 
tender frame? Alas, no! Mark its convulsive move- 
ments: dreams agitate its little mind}; it starts in 
agony ; it sobs, and at last awakes im affright, though 
not invariably like the child in qucstion, who, it ap- 
pears, had, from the same cause, and through the 
strongest fear, contrived to throw itself from the 
window, yet always leaving the same effects, a con- 
stant dread and intimidation through life, not unfre- 
quently such as embitter a great portion of our valua- 
ble time, leaving us a prey to diseases, beyond the 
art of medicine, and the skill of experience, to cure.— 
English Magazine. 











Firmst-ratr Man or War.—Of all the arts and 
professions which are calculated to attract a particular 
notice, no One appears more astonishing and marvel 
lous than that of navigation, in the state in which tt at 
|present exists. This cannot be made more evident, 
jthan by taking @ retrosvective view of the smal! craft 
io which navigation owes its origin,’and comparing 
them to A MAJESTIC FIRST-RATE MAN OF WAR, con- 
aining one thousand men, with their provisions, drink, 
iurniture, apparel, and other necessaries, for many 
months besides cne hundred pieces of heavy ord 
nance, and bearing all this heavy apparatus safely to 
the most distant shores. A man in health consumes, 
in the space of twenty-four hours, about eight pounds 
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of victuals and drink : consequently eight thousand 
pounds of provision are daily requisite in such a ship. 
Let her be supposed, then, to be fitted out for three 
months, and it will be found, that she must be laden 
with 720,000 pounds of provisions. A large forty- 
two pounder, if made of brass, weighs about 6,100 ; 
and about 5,500 if of iron ; arnd,*in general, there are 
twenty-eight or thirty of these on the lower gun-deck, 
on board a ship of 100 guns; the weight of these, ex- 
clusive of that of their carriages, amounts to 183,000 
pounds. On the middle gun-deck are thirty twenty- 
four-pounders, each weighing about5,100 pounds, and, 
therefore, collectively, 153,000 pounds; and the 
weight of the twenty-six or twenty-eight twelve pound- 
ers on the upper gun-deck, amounts to about 75,400 
pounds; that of the fourteen six-pounders on the quar- 
ter deck, forecastle, and poop, to about 26,000 pounds , 
and, besides these, there are, in the round tops, even 
three pounders and swivels. If to this be added, that 
the complete charge of a forty-two-pounder weighs 
about sixty-four pounds ; and that at Jeast 100 charges 
are required for each gun, this will be found to amount 
nearly tothe same weight asthe guns themselves, In 
addition also to this, the reflection must be made, that 
every ship must have, to provide against exigencies, 
at least another set of sails, cables,cordage, and tack- 
ling, which, taken together, amount to a considerable 
weight: the stores, likewise, consisting of planks, pitch, 
and tow; the chests belonging to the officers and 
seamen; the surgeon’s stores; and various other ar- 
ticles requisite on along voyage ; with the small arms, 
bayonets, must be finally added the weight of the crew, 
so that one of these first-rates carries, at the least, 
2,162 tons burden, or 4,324,000 pounds ; and at the 
same time, is steered and governed with as much ease 
as the smallest boat.— Clarke's Wonders. 


Tue Divine-BeLtt.—This invention, by the means 
of which an operator descends to any depth of water, 
and remains there several hours, is founded on the 
élasticity of the air. Weights are placed at the bot- 
tom to prevent it from turning; and a forcing-pipe 
sends in fresh air, to supply the waste of vital air from 
the respiration of the operator. 

The sinking and raising of the diving-bell, invented 
by Dr. Halley, depending entirely on the people at 
the surface of the water, and being besides of consid- 
erable weight, so as to occasion much labour, with a 
risk of the breaking of the rope by which it was to be 
raised, to the sure destruction of those within, a 
diving-bell has been invented by Mr. Spalding, of 
Edinburgh, to remedy these defects, and prevent the 
edges of the machine from being entangled by any 
ragged prominences of rock. His machine is of 
wood, suspended by ropes, and haying leaden weights 
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appended to it, by which the mouth of the be!l is kept 
always parallel to the surface of the water, whether | 
the machine, taken altogether, is lighter or heavier | 
than an equal bulk of water. By these weights alone, | 
however, the bell would not sink ;, another is there- | 
fore added, which ean be lowered or raised at pleasure, 
by means of a rope passing over a pulley, and fSatened 
to one of the sides of the bell. As the bell descends, | 
this weight, called by Mr. Spalding the balance-weight, 
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obstacle, the balance-weight is immediately lowered 
down, so that it may rest upon the bottom. By this 
means the bell is lightened, so that all danger of over- 
setting is removed ; for being lighter, without the ba- 
lance-weight,than an equal bulk of water, it is evident 
that the bell will rise as far as the length of ‘the rope 
affixed to the balance-weight will allow it. This 
weight, therefore, serves as a kind of anchor to keep 
ihe bell at any particular depth which the divrrs may 
ihink necessary ; or, by pulling it quite up, the descent 
may be continued to the very bottom, 

By another very ingenious contrivance, Mr. Spald- 
ing has rendered it possible for the divers to raise the 
bell, with all the weight appending to it, even te the sur- 
face of the water, or to stop it at any particular depth, 
as they think proper; and thus they would still be 
safe, even though the rope designed for pulling up the 
bell should be broken. For this purpose the hell is 
divided into two cavities, both made as tight as possi- 
ble. Just above the second bottom are small slits in 





the sides of the bell, through which the water, entering. 


as the bell descends, displaces the air originally con- 
tained in its cavity, which flies. out at the upper 
orifice of a cock, expressly fitted for that purpose. 
When this is done, the divers turn the handle which 
stops the cock; so that if any more air were to get 
into the cavity, it could no longer be discharged 
through the orifice as before. If, therefore, the 
divers wish to raise themselves, they turn the cock, 
by which a communication is made between the 
upper and under cavities of the bell. ‘The conse- 
quence is, that a quantity of air immediately enters 
the upper cavity, forces out a quantity of the water 
contained in it, and thus renders the bell lighter by 
the whole weight of the water which is displaced. 
Thus, if a certain quantity of air is admitted into the 
upper cavity, the bell will descend very slowly; if 
a greater quantity, it will neither ascend nor descend, 
but remain stationary ; and, if a larger quantity of 
air be still admitted, it will rise tothe top. It should 
be observed, however, that the air which is thus let 
out into the upper cavity, must immediately be repla- 
ced from the air barrel ; and the air is to be let out 
very slowly, or the bell will rise to the top with so 
great a velocity, that the divers will be in danger of 
being shaken out of their seats. But by foilowing 
these directions, every possible accident may be 
prevented, and persons may descend to very great 
depths without the smallest apprehension of danger. 
The bell also becomes so easily manageable in the 
water, that it may be conducted from one place to 
another, by a small boat, with the greatest ease, and 
with perfect safety to those within. 


Swirtness or Mrn.—Men who are exercised in 
running, out-strip horses ; or at least hold their speed 
for a longer continuance. In a journey too, a man 
will waik down a horse; and after they have both 
continued to proceed for several days, the horse will 
be quite tired, and the man as fresh as in the begin- 
ning. The king’s messengers of Ispahan, who are 
runners by profession, go 103 miles in 14 hours. 
Hottentots outstrip lions in the chase, and savages 
who hunt the elk, tire down and take it; and are 


hangs down a considerable way below the mouth of} said to have performed a journey of three thousand 


the bell. In case the edge of the bell is caught by any | six hundred miles in less'than siz weeks. 
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Tue Ratnsow.—The poets feigned the rainbow to 
be the residence of certain aerial creatures, whose 
delight it is to sport and wanton in the clouds. Milton, 
in his exquisite pastoral drama of Comus, thus alludes 
to this platonic idea :— 


I took it for a fairy vision 

Of some gay creature in the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
And play 7’ th’ plighted clouds. 


Shakspeare is the only writer, who has alluded to 
the colours, which are reflected on the eyes when 
suffused with tears. The rainbow, which, not impro- 
bably, first suggested the idea of arches, though 
beautiful in all countries, is more particularly so in 
mountainous ones; for, independent of their frequency, 
it is impossible to conceive anything more grand, than 
the appearance of this fine arch, when its points rest 
upon the opposite sides of a narrow valley, or on the 
peaked summits of precipitate mountains. The Scan- 
dinavians believed it to connect earth with heaven; 
and gave it, for a guardian, a Being, called Heimdaller. 

It is impossible to see a rainbow without feeling 
admiration towards the Power that forms it! One 
of the glories which are said to surround the throne 
of Heaven, is a rainbow like an emerald. In the 
Apocalypse it is described, as encircling the head of 
an angel; in Ezekiel, the four cherubim are compared 
to a cloud arched with it.” 


Tue evening was glorious, and the light through the 
trees 

Play’d the sunshine and rain-drops, the birds and the 
breeze ; 

The landscape, outstretching in loveliness, lay 

Qn the lap of the year, in the beauty of May. 


For the Queen of the Spring, as she pass’d down the 
vale, 

Left her robe on the trees, and her breath on the gale ; 

And the smile of her promise gave joy to the hours, 

And flush in her footsteps sprang herbage and flowers. 


The skies, like a banner in sunset unroll’d, 

O’er the west threw their splendour of azure and gold; 
But one cloud at distance rose dense, and increased, 

Till its margin of black touch’d the zenith, and east. 


We gazed on the scenes, while around us they glow’d, 

When a vision of beauty appear’d on the cloud ;— 

*T was not like the Sun, as at mid-day we view, 

Nor the moon that rolls nightly through star-light and 
blue. 


Like a Spirit, it came in the van of the storm! 

And the eye, and the heart, hail’d its beautiful form ; 
For it look’d not severe, like an Angel of Wrath, 
But its garment of brightness illumed its dark path. 


Jn the hues of its grandeur sublimely it stood, 

O’er the river, the village, the field, and the wood ; 
And river, field, village, and woodlands grew bright, 
As conscious they gave and afforded delight. 


*T was the bow of Omnipotence : bent in His hand, 
Whose grasp at Creation the Universe spann’d : 

*T was the presence of Gop, in a symbol sublime ; 
His Vow from the Flood to the exit of Time! 
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Not dreadful, as when in the whirlwind he pleads, 
When storms are his chariot, and lightnings his steeds; 
The black clouds his banner of vengeance unfurl’d, 
And thunder his voice to a guilt-stricken world ;— 


In the breath of his presence when thousands expire, 

And seas boil with fury, and rocks burn with fire ; 

And the sword, and the plague-spot with death strew 
the plain, 

And vultures and wolves are the graves of the slain:— 


Not such was that Rarngow, that beautiful one ! 
Whose arch was refraction, its key-stone-—the Sun ; 
A Pavilion it seem’d which the Deity graced, 

And Justice and Mercy met there, and embraced. 


Awhile, and it sweetly bent over the gloom, 

Like Love o’er a death-couch, or Hope o’er the tomb; 
Then left the dark scene, whence it slowly retired, 
As Love had just vanish’d, or Hope had expired. 


I gaz’d not alone on the source of my song ; 

To all who beheld it these verses belong, 

Its presence to all was the path of the Lord ! 

Each full heart expanded,—grew warm,—and adored ! 


Like a visit—the converse of friends—or a day, 
That Bow from my sight passed for ever away ; 
Like that visit, that converse, that day—to my heart, 
That Bow from remembrance can never depart. 


’Tis a picture in memory distinctly defined, 

With the strong and unperishing colours of mind ; 
A part of my being beyond my controul, 

Beheld on that cloud, and transcribed on my soul. 


Bor anp Hichwayman.—A boy having sold a 
cow, at the fair at Hereford, he was way-laid by a 
highwayman, who at a convenient place demanded 
the money; on this the boy took to his heels and 
ran away ; but being overtaken by the highwayman, 
who dismounted, he pulled the money out of his 
pocket, and strewed it about, and while the high- 
wayman was picking it up, the boy jumped upon the 
horse and rode home. Upon searching the saddle 
bags, there were found twelve pounds in cash, and 
two loaded pistols. The horse was also valuable. 


Tracuine A Cow.—A gentleman lately riding near 
his own house in Ireland, saw a cow's head and fore 
feet appear at the top of a ditch, through a gap in the 
edge on the road side ; he heard a voice alternately 
threatening and encouraging the cow ; he was induced 
to ride up close to the scene of action, when he saw a 
boy’s head appear behind the cow. ‘* My good boy,” 
said he, ‘‘ that’s a fine cow.”” ‘Och, that she is,” 
replied the boy, “‘ and I am taching her how to get her 
own living, plase your honour.” The gentleman did 
not understand him, and had he asked for an explana- 
tion, would probably have died in ignorance ; but the 
boy, proud of his cow, encouraged an exhibition of 
her talents ; she was made to jump across the ditch 
several times, and this adroitness was termed “‘ get- 
ting her own living.” Thus, as soon as a cow’s 
education is finished, she may provide for herself;— 
turned to graze in the poorest pastures or highways, 
she will be able and willing to live upon the fat of 
the land. 
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Journal of an Expedition to Explore the Course 
and Termination of the Niger, with a Narrative of a 
Voyage down that River, to its Termination. By 
Ricuarp & Joun Lanper. Illustrated with Engra- 
vings and Maps. In two vols. J. & J. Harper, New- 
York. 

This work forms the 35th number of the Messrs. 
Harpers’ Family Library—a collection of books that 
should be in every library, embracing some of the 
best and the most interesting specimens of modern 
literature—and affording a great deal of reading 
matter at a very moderate price. 

Since America was made known to the eastern 


world, no geographical discovery has equalled that of 


the termination of the Niger in Africa. Our readers 
will recolJect that Mungo Park lost his life in an 
attempt to descend this river from the interior of the 
country. Since his day, the British government has 


bullocks to be slaughtered and publicly sold in the 
market. The dwellings of the inhabitants are neatly 
constructed of bamboo, and thatched with palm leaves. 
They contain several apartments, all of them on the 
ground floor. Some of the houses or huts are built in 
| the coozic form, which is nearly round, and others are 
|in the form of an oblong square : all have excellent 
yards attached to them, wherein lime+trees and others 
are planted in rows, and it gives one pleasure to look 
at the cleanliness and taste which prevail in these 
jcourts. ‘The land is excessively fertile; and if the 
jnatives could only be induced to lay aside their 
habitual indolence, and the sluggishness of their 
characters, and devote a little more attention to the 
|improvement of the soil, the country might soon be 
jbrought to an extraordinary pitch of beauty and 
|perfection. As itis, vegetation springs forth sponta- 
neously, is luxuriant even to rankness, and is ever 
| pleasingly verdant.” 





After several days journeying, they thus again speak 
of the beauties and natural history of the country. 


| “ Friday, April 2d..—Between six and seven 
o’clock A. M., we continued our route through woods, 


constantly kept her eye on this object, and several] | and large open patches of ground, and at abouteleven 


unsuccessful attempts have been made. Mr. Richard |" the forenoon, arrived at the borders of a deep 


‘ glen, more wild, romantic, and picturesque, than can 
Lander was with Capt. Clapperton, whose fate, after|?  ” . sha ? jth 
I PP ? . ate, afte be couceived. It is enclosed and overhung on all 


indulging sanguine expectations of accomplishing the | sjdes by trees of amazing height and dimensions, 
great object in view, was like that of Mr. Park’s. Mr. | which hide it in deep shadow. Fancy might picture 
L. and his brother departed from England the 9th of|a spot so silent and soleimn as this, as the abode of 
January, 1830. Landing at Cape Coast, in the Gulph genii and fairies r every thing conducing to render it 

hy : grand, melancholy, and venerable ; and the glen only 
of Guinea, they travelled most of the time on horses, | ants an old dilapidated castle, ora rock with a cave 
into the interior of the country, for several months, | in it, or something of the kind, to render it the most 
and finally, after great suffering and many hair- interesting place in the universe. There was one 
{beautiful sight, however, which we would not omit 
mentioning for the world ;—it was that of an incredi-. 


Moe 


breadth escapes, descending the river in canoes, they 


reached its termination the 15th of November follow- 
ing. It is supposed to empty by several mouths, the 
principal of which, and the one at which the Messrs, 
Landers’ hailed with joy the sight of the ocean, is at 
Cape Formosa, on the western Coast. 
and large populous towns were numerous throughout 


The villages 


jble number of butterflies, fluttering about us like a 
| swarm of bees ; they had chosen this, no doubt, asa 
iplace of refuge against the fury of the elements. 
They were variegated by the most brilliant tints and 
| colourings imaginable—the wings of some were of a 
shining green, edged and sprinkled with gold ; others 
jwere of sky-blue and silver; others of purple and 











almost their entire route. We shall confine our |sold delighifully blending into each other ; and the 
extracts principally to the soil and productions of the | wings of some were like dark silk velvet, trimmed and 


‘. . Pe Be a ee 
country, by which the great importance of the dis- braided with lace,’ 


Under date of April 4th, they are again struck with 


Badagry is on the coast 
the number of butterflies. 


covery will be perceived. 
where they first landed. 

“The soil of Badagry consists of a layer of fine] ‘In the afternoon, or, as the natives express it, 
whitish sand, over loam, clay, and earth. The sand |“ when the sun had: lost his strength,” we departed 
is so soft and deep, that no one can walk on it with-|from the town of Bidjie, accompanied by its good- 
out considerable labour and difficulty. The natives | natured, happy governor, and reached the banks of a 
procure the necessaries of life chiefly by fishing and | rivulet called Yow in a very few minutes. Butterflies 
In the| were here more numerous than can be imagined ; 
i millions of them fluttered round us, and literally hid 
from our sight every thing but their own variegated 
and beautiful wings.” 

“ We therefore immediately proceeded, and tra- 
versed arich and varied country, abounding plentifully 
with wood and water. A fine red sand covered the 
| pathway, which we feund to be in much better condi. 
Sometimes it 


the cultivation of the yam and Indian corn. 
former employment they use nets and spears, and 
likewise earthern pots, which they bait with palm- 
nut. These novel instruments are furnished with | 
small apertures, not unlike those of a common wire | 
Mouse-trap. Oranges, limes, coceannts, pre, 
and bananas are produced in abundance in the neigh- | 
bourheed. ‘I'he better sort of people are possessed 
of a small kind of bullock, with sheep, goats, and | ticn than any we had before seen. 
poultry ; the chief himseif is a drover and butcher, wound through an open, level tract of fine grazing 
and when in want of money he orders one of his| land ; and then again it diverged through forests so 
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thick and deep that the light of the moon, which had 
arisen, wes unable to penetrate the gloom, and we 
were frequently left in midnight darkness. It would 
require greater powers than we are in possession of, 
to give an adequate description of the magnificence, 
solcmnity, and desolate repose of the awful solitudes 
through which we passed this evening. They were 


enlightened, however, at times, by the appearance of 


glowworms, which were so luminous, that one could 
almost see to read by their golden splendour ; and 
sometimes by the moonbeams, which trembled upon 
the leaves and branches of the trees. A fragrance 
also was exhaled from the forest, more odoriferous 
than the perfume of primroses or violets ; and one 
might almost fancy, when threading his way through 
scenery which perhaps cannot be surpassed for 
beauty in any part of the world, that he was approach- 
ing those eternal shades, where in ancient times the 
souls of good men were supposed to wander. The 
weods rang with the song of insects and night-birds, 
which saluted us with little intermission til] about ten 
clock at night, when we entered Laatoo, a large 
and pleasant town. Here we were informed that no 
house would be offered us, the fetish-priest having 
declared that the moment a white man should enter 
the dwellisys of the inhabitants, they would be seized 
by thcir enemies and enslaved. We arrived thirsty 
and exheusied, but for a long time could not procure 
evea acdrop of water. Our tent had been left on the 
road fur want of carriers, and we had made up our 
miads to rest under a tree, when about two hours 
afterward it was foriunately brought into the town. 
e fixed it immediately, and having succeeded in 
procuring wood from the unkind inhabitants, we kin- 
a.ed a fire in front of it, and our people jaid them- 
scives in groups outside, while we entered, and 
etiernpted vainly to sleep.” 


Under date of April 5th, they discover indications 
of improved agriculture. 


‘We have observed the country to be sensibly 
rising to-day ; and agriculture appears to be conducted 
ou a regular system, which is an evident proof of the 
active and industrious habits of the people. The 
gioomy fastnesses and wildernesses of nature, such 
as we passed on the first day or two of our journey 
from Badagry, are less common as we advance ; and 
open glaces, with plantations of bananas, and fields 
of yanis and Indian corn, all neatly fenced, met our 
view from the path yesterday and this morning. The 
inhabitants of Larro also exhibit greater cleanliness 
of person and tidiness of apparel, than the tribes 
nearer the sea ; and importunate beggars have dis- 
appeared entireiy.” 

* The women of Jenna employ themselves gene- 
rally, either in spinning cotton, or preparing Indian 
corn for food. Much of the former material grows 
ir the vicinity of the town, but the cultivation of the 
plant is not carried on with the spirit it deserves. 
S.ik, which is brought overland from Tripoli, the 
inhebitants sometimes interweave in their cotton 
garments ; but such, being expensive, are only worn 
by the higher class of people. They have abundance 
of bullocks, pigs, goats, sheep and poultry, but they 
prefer vegetable food to animal ; their diet, indeed, is 
what we should term poor and watery, consisting 
chiefly of preparations of the yam and Indian corn ; 
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notwithstanding which, a stronger or more athletic 
race of people is nowhere to be met with. Burdens 
with them, as with the natives of many parts of the 
continent, are invariably carried on the head ; which, 
it is more than likely, occasions that dignified unright- 
ness of form and stateliness of walk, so often spoken 
of, by those acquainted with the pleasing peculiarities 
of the African female. The weight of a feather is 








borne on the head in preference to its being carried 
ia the hand ; and it not unfrequently requires the 
united strength of three men, to lift a calabash of 
goods from the ground to the shoulder of one; and 
then, and not till then, does the amazing strength of 
the African appear. The greater part of the inhabi- 
tants of Jenna have the hair of their head and their 
eyebrows shaven ; but the governor’s ministers and 
servants wear their hair in the shape of a horse-shoe, 
asa mark of distinction. It is confined to the crown 
of the head by large daubs of indigo; and, none of 
the people presuming to imitate it, answers the pur- 
pose of a livery.” 

April i4th, after speaking of the terrific thunder 
storms attending that country, they say : 


‘* Our journey to day has been exceedingly plea. 
sant. Sometimes the path ran in a serpentine direction 
through plains covered with green turf; sometimes it 
led us amid large groves of stately trees, from whose 
branches a variety of playful monkeys diverted us by 
their mischievous tricks ; and the gray parrot, with 
other beautiful birds, 


*¢ Warbled their native wood notes wild.’’ 


‘** For the first time since our landing, we have ob. 
served the Joom in active operation. The manufac- 
ture of cotton cloth is carried on here exclusively by 
women.” 

Two days after, their path passed through planta- 
tions of yams, calayances, pumpkins, and three or 
four different varieties of corn. The hoe is the only 
implement of husbandry. 


** Saturday, April 17th. At the usual hour this 
morning we quitted Jadoo, and in the middle of the 
day arrived at a clean, pretty little village called 
Pooya. The appearance of the country between 
these places is extremely fine, and resembles a mag- 
nificent orchard. On our way we met many hundreds 
of people’ of both sexes and all ages, with vast quan- 
tities of bullocks, sheep, and goats, together with 
fowls and pigeons, which were carried on the head in 
neat wicker baskets. Several of the travellers were 
loaded with packages of country cloth, and indigo in 
large round balls. They are all slaves, and were 
proceeding to the coast from the interior, to sell the 
goods and animals under their charge.” 

“The scenery of to day has been more interesting 
and lovely than any we Lave heretofore beheld. The 
path circled round a magnificent cultivated valley, 
hemmed in almost on every side with mountains of 
granite of the most grotesque and irregular shapes, 
the summits of which are covered with stunted trees, 
and the liollow in their slopes occupied by clusters of 
huts, whose inmates have fled thither as a place of 
security against the ravages of the war-men that infest 
the plains. A number of strange birds resort to this 
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valley, many of whose notes were rich, full, and me- 
lodious, while others were harsh and disagreeable ; 
but, generally speaking, the plumage was various, 
splendid, and beautiful. The modest partridge ap- 
peared in company with the magnificent Balearic 
crane, with his regal crest; and delicate humming- 
birds hopped from twig to twig with others of an 
unknown species; some of them were of a dark 
shining green ; some had red silky wings and purple 
bodies; some were variegated with stripes of crim- 
son and gold; and these chirped and warbled from 
among the thick foliage of the trees. It is the con- 
templation of such beautiful objects as these, all so 
playful and so happy—or the more sublime ones of 
dark waving forests, plains of vast extent, or stupen- 
dous mountains—that gives the mind the most sensible 
emotions of delight and grandeur, leading it insensibly 


**'To look from nature up to nature’s God.” 


For myself I am passionately fond of them, and have 
regretted a thousand times over that my ignorance 
incapacitates me from giving a proper representation 
of them, or describing the simplest flower that adorns 
the plains, or the smallest insect that sparkles in the 
air. This consideration gives me at times many un. 
happy reflections, although my defective education 
arose from circumstances over which my boyhood 
had no control.” 


They speak of the bullocks as being as white as 
snow ; spotted-like leopards, and dotted with red and 
black, on a white ground. They also admire a very 
large and handsome species of water lily. The 
ladies of Boossa, a city on the Niger, stain their lips 
red with a species of myrtle. The path of the tra- 
vellers is frequently overhung by rank grass, three 
times their own height. We will conclude our notice 
of this work, with the following extract from a late 
English paper, which shows, in some measure, the 
importauce attached to the discovery. 


“ Before this meets the public eye; the commercial 
expedition for Central Africa will have sailed from 
Liverpool. Asa jealous secrecy has (perhaps with 
great propriety) been preserved concerning it, we 
have not much to add to the accounts we have 
already laid before our readers. The equipment 
consists of the Quorra, a steam vessel of 200 tons, 
and the Elburha steamer of less burden, which are 
expected to ascend the river as high as Boossa. 
Thence boats, and over-land excursions may convey 
our enterprising countrymen to places whither they 
may desire to go. As we have formerly mentioned, 
this is simply a mercantile speculation, though, in 
unison with the enlightened spirit of the times, it 
proposes to combine objects of greater and more 
general interest. The leading feature is, to intro- 
duce British manufactures into regions hitherto un- 
known to the civilized world; and, with traffic, to 
diffuse improvements of every kind of which the 
natives may be found susceptible. The vessels are 
accordingly laden with articles acceptable to the 
African population ; and returns of African produce 
are anticipated by the shippers, to remunerate them 
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government has nothing to do with the outfits of this 
expedition. Lieut. William Allen, of the Royal 
Navy, proceeds with it; but without rank or conmmand, 
as a passenger, instructed to make surveys ay ! 
observations, for which we learn he is well quiiifie’ 
by his scientific attainments. Richard Lander. * 

whom we owe this grand geographical diserye 

may, of course, be considered as the head eo” the 
party, which he accompanies in his third voyage te 
Africa. With him is associated Mr. Laira, jur., of 
Liverpool, as supercargo. Mr. Laird, we understand, 
is an able engineer, and otherwise inte'ligent and 
well informed. Messrs. Briggs and Harris ars the 
master and surgeon ; and we presume the surgeon to 
be a sufficient naturalist, and especially a botauist, 
competent to investigate the very important branches 
connected with these sciences, either for phylosophical 
or commercial results. Altogether, we have fervent 
hopes respecting this design, and most heartily do 
we wish it success. We had almost forgot to notice 
that the travellers carry with them a number of copies 
of an address, prepared in Arabic by Mr. Satur, 
and inténded to explain the objects of their visit to 
the native chiefs and kings. These are on ail kiads 
of coloured paper ; and being adorned with pictures 
of the two steamboats, are likely enough to be regard. 

ed not merely as ambassadorial letters, but as beauti- 

ful specimens of the fine arts, by the sovereigns to 
whom they are presented.” 





The Southern Planter, and Family Ly- 
ceum, Macon, Georgia, September 1, 1832. 


This is a weekly publication, in the quarto form, 
published by M. Bartlett, at Macon, in Georgia. At 
this time in particular, when our country is agitated 
by sectional prejudices and political animosities, it 
truly grateful to see the attention of our citizens 
drawn to the tranquil pursuits of rural life. Every 
true patriot in the North, will hail with delight, indica- 
tions, on the part of his Southern brethren, to remeuy 
existing evils by rendering their soil more productive, 
rather than by severing those ties of birth, and youih- 
ful growth, that have promised a perpetual and happy 
manhood. 


The first number contains a notice of the furmation 
The editor 


“A Good Beginning.—An Agricultural Secict: 
has lately been got up in this place, and alresdy 
numbers about 70 members. As it appears anim: 


ted with a good dealof enterprise, we hope to see 


important results from its operation. This we believe 


is the only Society of the kind at present in the Sta'e : 
but we hope soon to see them springing up in every 
town and captain’s district. 
Agriculture would take a new start—this imporiai'. 
but too much neglected branch of industry, we 

assume the rank and respectability it is entitled .o 
Our old, worn out fields, would begin to assume a 
new appearance. 
should see green fields and good crops. 


Let this be done, and 


Instead of bare red hills, we 
Instead of 





even in the first instance. As we have also stated, 


meagre, starving quadrupeds, fainting in the higs 


nig 
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10,000 bbls of Flour at $8, - 


ways, our eyes would be greeted with sleek fat cattle, 
; 7 1 ¢ ” 
the very sight of which would do the heart good. 

The following article, contains so much good 
sense, in relation to the tariff, compared with the 
political trash that appears on the subject in party 
papers, that we copy it entire. Our readers cannot 
fail to perceive, that if there were half as much ex- 
citement relative to rural improvements, as there is 
hatred to the tariff, Georgia and her Southera sisters 

> full tide unasiee 
would soon be in the full tide of prosperity. 

“ Among the trite sayings of casuists, perhaps no 
one approaches nearer to the truth, than that a“ man 
is the slave of habit.” Not one act in a thousand is 
the result of reflection, but of habit: for man has 
ordinarily neither time norinclination to compare and 
deduce, aud even in matters of importance, follows 
the general rule. Hence the perpetuation of absurd 
customs and opinions, and the pertinacity with which 
men cling to the most pernicio 


issystems of economy, 
arts and agriculture. Inexem; 


lification of the latter, 


| 
the Southern people, inthe cultivation of cotton, are | 


perhaps in the front of eny nation re ally civilized. 
Notwithstanding the unparalleled increase of the cul- 


ture between the Potomac and Sabine, which is more | 


than equal to the whole consumption of Amevica and 
Europe, and therefore of itself sufficient to reduce 
the™price to the minimum of for what the staple can 
be grown,—notwithstanding the active and increasing 
cultivation of the article ia the pew and priceless but 
most general landsthat lie between Louisiana and the 
tio del Norte,—notwi'lstanding its extension in the 
teeming soil of the valley of the Nile, in which the 
husbandiman thinks himself well rewarded with three 
cents a day,—its rapid advance under a genial sun in 
the zi!, in which one acre of land 
affords sufficient nutriment for thirty souls during the 
year, and a breachclout answers all the ' 
clothing by day and a blanket by nigh 
and swiit progress in India, in which the labourer 
thinks hin:svif lucky when he can obtain six dollars 
fur his year’s work, withuut food or raimen:—aund its 
inevitable introduction as an article of commerce in 


nN - . o Yee 
mellow so of Bri 


»—its steady 


v 


a year or two, in all the fertile and populous covntries 
along the whole course of the Niger ;—yet with all 
these facts obviously and notoriously before us, the 
positive evidence that “ tariff or no tariff,” cotton can 
never permanently rise in price, but must fall ; the 
people of Georgia and the oiher Southern States are 
as fondly wedded to its culture as if nature had created 
them for it, and declared it a tr pass to follow any 
other pursuit. But such infatuation cannot continue 
much longer. They cannot with reason hope to 
contend much longer in the European market, with 
the Brazilians, among whom money is thrice as valu- 
able; with the Egyptians, whose labour*is seven 
times as cheap, with the Hlindoo, who toils for one 
twentieth of the money, or with the negro on the 
banks of the Joliba, who thinks himself well re- 
warded with the fiftieth. 


They must 
foreign market, and calkinto action their own resour- 


relinquish the 


ces. The beef, pork, lard, butter, cheese, flour and 
garden seeds, w hich they now receive from the North, 
must be substituted by their own enterprise and skill. 
These articles amount annually to no inconsiderable 
auin. Let us make a calculation. 





| county. 


purposes of 


[September, 
$80,000 
72,000 
20,000 
6,250 
120,' 00 
10,000 
25,000 








5,000 bbls of Beef at 15, - 
100,000 Ibs of Butter at 20 cents - 
50,000 Ibs of Cheese at 12 1-2 cents 
8,000 Ibs of Pork at $15, - - = 
100,000 lbs of Lard at 10 cents 
Garden Seeds - 
Total for one year, - - $393,250 

‘Tn relation to the pork, lard, and flour, it cannot 
be denied that Georgia is as well calculated to pro- 
duce them as any part of the United States ; and 
with regard to garden seeds, every horticulturist 
knows that seed acclimated, sprout with more cer- 
tainty, grow more rapidly, bear the vicissitudes of 
weather better, and produce more abundantly, than 
those brought from a different climate: so that suc- 
cess, so far as those four articles are concerned, is no 
problem. Wiih respect to beef, butter and cheese, [ 
am aware that the want of good pasturage has been 
cited as impediments ; but L know the objection is 

ptious, or one that can be easily remedied. It can- 
not be denied, that in Rabum, Habersham, Gwinnett, 
Carroll, and the region included in Cherokee county, 
ved clover luxuriates, as highly as in any of the 
Northern or Middle States, and that in the low ground 
the white trefoil thrives as low down as Camden 
Indeed, a strange misconception has ob- 
tained ground concerning -white clover. It is in 
Georgia believed that it will not flourish in a warm 
climate, while it is a fact, beyond question, that it 
flourishes profusely not only as far south as the 
Balize, at the mouth of the Mississippi, but as 
high up the Nile as the cataracts in Egypt, where 
frost never falls. So that in any part of the State, 
clover of one kind or other may be had in abundance. 
If it be answered that the humidity of our spring 
weather is adverse to the conversion of a grass so 
succulent into dry provender, I rejoin, plant for fod- 
der gama grass, the most prolific grass that matures 
out of the tropics, affording four or five cuttings in 
the course of the summer, and at the same time, but 
in different lots sow millet, which produces more to 
the square acre, than any species of clever, and has 
the additional advantage of an ear thrice as large as 
oats, and more nutritious and digestible. Millet has 
also another recommendation: it does not exhaust 
the land; but the roots being large restores it, so that 
by it the most worn out soil may retrieve its pristine 
vigour.— Thus a few days labour in spring and autumn 
would be amply sufficient to the production of the 
most nutritious provender for twenty or thirty head 
of cattle during the whole winter, (a season during 
which they ought to be sheltered at nights from the 
weather,) and red or white clover would in spring 
keep them in the best order, untii the wild summer 
grasses were so matured as to furnish healthy grazing. 
By such management, cattle could, at a small expense, 
he kept all the year in prime order, fit for the sham- 
bles and for pickling, while cows would yield ten times 
the quantity they now give of milk, and of a quality 
in-no wise inferior to that of the north. 

But the benefit would extend further. The cultiva- 
tion of millet, which is the staff of life in many isles 
of the Indian Ocean, and along the whole western 
coast of Africa,, would moreover enable us to raise 


ca 





our own horses, which, it is well known, are fifty per 
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cent more valuable in our climate, than those raised in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Our annual importations 
exceed 
2,000 Horses, at $75 
which added to the previous 


$150,000 
393.250 


$543,250 


This, it will be observed, relates tothe consumption 
of our own State. But the mildness of our climate 
and the superior fecundity of our animals, would be 
inducements for us to export, we might successfully 
compete for the supply of the Federal Navy, and 
undersel in the West Indies and on the Spanish Main, 
the farmers of the Eastern and Middle States, and 
thus have refunded to us a portion of the imposts 
levied on our imports, and barter for a considerable 
portion of the coffee and sugar for which we now 
give the specie. Allowing our exports of this des- 
cription to 

Amount to no more than 

Added to the before men- 

tioned sum of 


would be an annual saving of 


$56,750 


543,250 


The annual saving would be $600,000 


But the net proceeds arising from the sale of hogs, 
horses and cattle, and their proceeds would fall far 
short of the real advantages secured by the farmer. 
The manure properly collected, fermented and ap- 
plied, would enable him to raise twice the usual 
quantity of grain or cotton from his labour, and con- 
sequently be in cropping equivalent to a saving of one 
half the usual quantity of land, while he might dis- 
pense with the constant expense and toil of clearing 
new ground, and ultimately save him the sacrifice of 
selling his homestead for one fourth, of the original 
cost. In short, it would change him from a nomade 
into a settled farmer, holding cut every inducement to 
his making permanent improvements, without dread 
of being in his latter days necessitated to plunge into 
the wilderness, in order to obtain land on which to 
raise his bread. In short, it would increase his pro- 
fits and his comforts, preserve the value of land, 
arrest emigration, increase our population, favour the 
arts, and add to the physical strength, wealth, and 
independence of the State. 

Goats too, as an article of healthy food, deserve 
the attention of the farmer. Summer and winter they 
need no provender ; grass, buds and bark preserving 
them in excellent keeping —To keep them from 
straying, all that is required is a shed to protect them 
from rain, and about a pint of salt per head in the 
year. As they more than treble annually, a flock of 
64, would in 12 months increase to 192, of which the 
whole expense would amount to three bushels of salt. 
—Value the carcass at one dollar, and the skin at 40 
cents. the interest on the capital of $92;60, would be 
$176:20, almost two hundred per cent. 

The Sheep is another animal the raising of which 
deserves attention. Like the goat, all it requires are 
salt and a shelter, especially in the wire-grass region. 
It is, however, less prolific, the average increase 
being 100 per cent ; ewes not unfrequently yeaning 
in spring and autumn.; Lut the deficit is more than 
balanced by the value of the fleece, which in this 
country is shorn twice a year, yielding each time on 
an average, a pound and a half of wool, or three 


pounds per annum, The wool readily commands 
thirty seven and a half cents, a sheep bringing two 
dollars. 
Thus a flock of 100 at $2 
Salt, 3 bushels 


$200 
3 


—— 203 
Increase 100 Sheep at $2, 200 
Wool, 300 Ihs, at 371-2 cents 126:50 
Interest on 203, for 1 year —— 326:50 


Larger flocks, say of from two to four thousand 
head, would be less profitable, as they would require 
shepherds, each accompanied by two or three well 
| trained dogs, and extra hands during the operation of 
| shearing Still, after deducting all expenses, the 

profits would nett more than one hundred per cent on 
the capital invested—interest four times as great as 
that made on cotton by the most experienced, indus- 
triqus and economical planters. 


It may indeed be objected by the captious and 
short-sighted, that a few thousand sheep more than are 
already in our State, would glut the market, and ren- 
der wool valueless. To such I reply, that as cotton 
now hardly pays for the labour, and must inevitably 
| fall still lower, “ tariff or no tariff,” our citizens must 

shortly fabricate their own woollens, or die of cold, 
|that in less than three years woollen fabrics will be 
| established in cur own State, and wool consequently 
jtise. Instead of importing annually from Europe 
and the Northern States 


20,000 Blankets average $1 50 
500,000 yards woollen cloth, averr- 
aging 75 cents 





$30,000 


3'70,000 


these $400,000 
worth of woollens wil! be made at 
home ; and 200,000 pair of shoes 
at 1 dollar 
And Leather, Harness, etc: 


200,000 
50,000 


worth: $250,000 
tanned, curried and worked up from our hides in our 
State, and by our workmen, which added to the pre- 
ceding items, amount to 81,250,000. 

The same necessity that will force us into the fore- 
going branches of business, will also compel us to 
manufacture our own salt, which will be another bene- 
fit to our State, by keeping amongst us about 215,000 
in specie, which annually goes to Cape de Verds, St. 
Ubes, Turks Island and Liverpool. On the seacoast 
of Georgia, the article can be made during nine 
months out of the twelve, and on the single island of 
Sapelo, vats enough may be fixed. to supply the 
whole of the State at twenty five cents a bushel. 

I might proceed to the manufacture of cotton fa. 
brics, and the preparation of iron at the coal motn- 
tains in the northwestern part of our territory ; but 
I have said enough to show that Georgia has resources 
adequate’to her own wants and comforts, that to 
them necessity will shortly compel her to resort, that 
the sooner she does so the better, and that those who 
are the first to jead the way, must be the greatest 
gainers. It is high time to change our habits “when 
they have brought us to the verge of beggary. 

AGRICOLA,” 
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Pyrus Malus Brentfordiensis ; .2 Con- 
cise Description of 170 Sorts of Selected Apples. By 
Hvuen Reyrnotps. 4to. Price 4/. 4s. or 51. 5s. witha 
coloured figure of each. London: Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Co. 

This is the title of a splendid 4to. work upon apples, 
by Hugh Reynolds, Nurseryman, which issued from 
the London Press in 1831. It eontains a description 
of nearly 200 select apples, and a figure of each, 
of natural size and colour, executed in the most 
elegant style by his daughter. 1 donot know of any 
work upon fruit which excels this, either in the neat- 
ness of its letter-press, or the beauty of its colourings. 
Mr. R. tells us that he has devoted more than half a 
century to the production of the apple, and that he 
has figured and described those which he deemed 
excellent. It is unquestionably a work of high 
merit; yet I confess my disappointment on examining 
it in detail. The descriptions are too concise for an 
ardent pomologist, with whom the work would have 
possessed more interest, had synonyms been given 
and the time of the fruit ripening been in all cases 
stated. Among the apples figured, are several of 
American origin; and in them Mr. R. has not been 
altogether accurate. For the Newtown pippin he has 
given us the figure of the Fall or Holland pippin, and 
which, according to the Pomological Magazine, is 
the same as the Spanish Reinette, and for the fall 
pippin, he has figured the yellow Newtown pippin. 
Both Mr. Reynolds and the editor of the Pomologi- 
cal Magazine seem not to understand the character of 
our Spitzenburghs ; the figure of the Newtown being 
given in both works as our best variety : whereas the 
fact si, this is very inferior to the Esopus, and also to 
the Pawnal and white varieties. This error may be 
accounted for from the fact, that the climate of En- 
gland will not ripen the Esopus without the aid of a 
wall, and the other kinds have probably never reached 
that country. 

One circumstance which I notice in all the Euro- 
pean pomological works, seems to have been unat- 
tended to by our nurserymen, and too much neglected 
by their customers, and that is, the peculiar qualities 
of an apple for cooking are particularly stated, while 
some kinds will readily break down into a soft pulp, 
and afford an agreeable acid, other kinds, though 
esteemed for the table and for cider, are totally unfit 
for culinary purposes. The public ought to be in- 
formed by the nurseryman, of the kinds best adapted 
to each purpose, that the purchaser may be able to 
select a succession for the kitchen as well as for the 
dessert. Such a practice tends to promote confidence 
between the buyer and seller, and to advance the 


scienee of horticulture. 
B. 
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Attack of a Lioness. 


On Sunday evening, Oct. 20, abouta quarter before 
eight, the mail coach, from Exeter to London was 
attacked at Winterslow Hut, seven miles from Salis- 





bury, in a most extraordinary manner. At the moment 
when the coachman pulled up to deliver his bag, the 
off leader was suddenly seized by a ferocious animal. 
This produced great confusion and alarm ; two inside 
passengers got out, ran into the house, and with little” 
ceremony proceeded up stairs, where they locked 
themselves in; the horses kicked and plunged vio- 
lently, and it was with difficulty the coachman could 
prevent the carriage from being overturned. It was 
soon perceived by the light of the lamps, that the 
animal which had seized the horse was a huge lioness ; 
and which it appeared, had escaped fiom a caravan 
standing on the road side, belonging to the proprietors 
of a menagerie, on their way to Salisbury Fair. An 
alarm was given, the keeper immediately came for- 
ward, and rendered every assistance. A large New- 
foundland dog, between which and the lioness a 
fondness had existed, was set at her, and seized her 
by the leg. The lioness, on finding herself attacked, 
quitted the horse and turned upon the dog, which it 
was expected, would very soon become the victim of 
her fury ; but the animal, with more reproach than 
viciousness, inflicted a slight punishment on it, and 
on hearing the voice of the keeper, retired underneath 
a stable granary, where soon after, the keeper very 
deliberately got in, put his arms around her neck, and 
secured her without any further injury. The lioness, 
it appears, attacked the horse in front, and springing 








at its throat, had fastened the talons of her fore feet 
on each side of his neck, close to the head, while the 
talons of her hind feet were forced into his chest. In 
this situation she hung, while tlie blood was seen fly- 
ing, as if a vein had been opened by a lancet. The 
ferocious animal missed the throat and jugular vein, 





but the horse was so dreadfully torn, he was not 
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expected to survive. The expression of agony, in 
his tears and moans, was most piteous and affecting. 
He was a capital horse ; and a great favourite of the 
proprietor.—A fresh horse was immediately procured, 
and the mail drove on, being detained three quarters 
of an hour. The lioness is an uncommonly fine young 
animal, only five years old ; and the manner in which 
she was secured, after her attack on the horses, 
affords a remarkable proof of the extreme state of 
tameness to which such ferocious creatures are 
brought by the management of their keepers ; when 
she had retired under the stable granary, her owner 
and his assistants, after a short deliberation, followed 
her upon their hands and knees with lighted candles, 
and having placed a sack on the ground near her, 
they made her lie down upon it ; they then tied her 
fore-legs, and passed a cord round her mouth, which 
they secured ; in this state they drew her out from 
under the granary, upon the sack, and then she was 
lifted and carried by six men into her den in the cara- 
van. To the astonishment of every one who beheld 
this part of the transaction, which lasted about a 
quarter of an hour, the lioness lay as quietly asa 
lamb during her removal to the caravan ; but when 
there, she became sensible of the restraints she was 
under, and her rage was excessive, till the cords which 
annoyed her were loosened.—Curiosities of Nature. 


To Destroy Ants.—Having read in pages 278 
and 279, two complaints against ants, I am induced to 
send you the following: Some time ago, a drawer, 
in which I kept sugar, was so much infested with 
ants, that we were obliged to remove the sugar from 
it. It happened, from some cause or other, a small 
piece of camphor was laid in the drawer, and on 
opening it a few days afterwards, we were agreeably 
surprised to find the bottcm literally covered with 
dead ants. This induced us to repeat the experiment, 
and from that time we have found no difficulty in 
keeping the sugar free from their depredations, by 
allowing a small piece of camphor to be in one corner 
of the drawer. Where trees upon walls, or plants, 
are infested, I should recommend small pieces of 
camphor, to be thrown on the ground, round their 
stems, and-in some cases to dissolve a little in alcohol, 
and sprinkle it over the the leaves in a diluted state, 
with a common syringe. Joun J. Goprrey. 

Albany, March 3, 1832.—Hort. Reg. 


Active Molecules. 


Butterflies and Moths.—We cannot enumerate all 
the different sorts of these beautiful insects, and it is 
impossible to describe the variety and splendour of 
their plumages, surpassing all the magnificence of the 
richest and most costly dress. All the butterfly and 
moth tribes are bree from caterpillars. The number 
of these insects is very great; Linneus reckoned 
eight or nine hundred different kinds, some of which 
are extremely rare, and only found in particular pla- 
ces. The legs, antenne, the eyes, in fact every part, 
when examined by the microscope, afford the highest 
entertainment. 


Dust of the Feathers of a Butterfly’s Wing.—The 
wings in themselves are, like the common fly’s, 
transparent, but owe their opacity to the beautiful 
minute feathers which cover them and. examined 
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by the microscope, nothing can exceed the beautiful 
and regular arrangement of these little substances, 
which, by their different colours, serve to paint the 
wing, and by their regular layers, much resembles 
the tiles of a house-top. Carefully brush some of 
the dust off on your slide, between two pieces of talc, 
place it under the microscope, and you will be richly 
rewarded for the trouble taken. With a high power 
and strong light, beautiful prismatic colours and lines 
may be discovered. 

The Hair-like Animalcule.—This wonderful little 
insect, from its resemblance to a fine hair, is called 
the hair-like insect. All its motions are extremely 
slow, and require much patience and attention in the 
observer; it has neither feet nor fins, but appears 
perfectly smooth and transparent. These creatures 
are so small that millions might be contained in a 
square inch; they are found in the sediment or mud 
in ditches, and sometimes in vegetable infusions ; a 
quantity of this should be procured, and put into a 
glass vessel ; myriads may be seen to crawl up the 
sides of the glass. 

The Oat Animal—In the same water or sediment 
may be be found the oat animalcule, so called from 
its resemblance to a grain of oats; it is inclosed in a 
shell, which it opens and shuts, but can change its 
place only by sudden jerks or leaps. This little 
creature is so extremely small, that it requires the 
greatest magnifier to examine it. 

Cheese Mites.—Mites are those minute creatures 
found in cheese. To the eye they appear like moving 
particles of dust, but the microscope discovers them 
to be animals, perfect in all their parts, having as 
regular a figure, and performing all the functions of 
life as well as those animals, which are many millions 
of times their size. The head is formed like a pig’s, 
they have two small eyes, and are extremely quick- 
sighted. Each leg has six joints, with claws. ‘The 
body is covered with long hair. These creatures, 
male and female, are produced from the eggs, and 
come forth perfect insects; though extremely minute, 
you may sometimes see them break the shell and 
force their way out. The egg itself is a curious ob- 
ject for the microscope. The mites may be kept 
alive for months, between two glasses, or in the object 
box. The best method of preserving them for the 
microscope is to put some bits of old cheese into 
a small phial, and pierce some holes in the cork for 
air: by gently heating the bottle, they will crawl up 
the sides, and through the holes of the cork, and can 
be brushed off with a camel-hair brush, free from 
dirt on the glass. Mites may also be found in stale 
flour, or in the dust of the dried fig. Mr. T. Car- 
penter, among many curious anatomical dissections, 
has succeeded in dissecting the jaws of one of these 
insects, and displayed them beautifully between two 
pieces of glass: they are, as may be supposed, ex- 
tremely delicate, but can be scen very distinctly.— 
Naturalist. 


Tiger Hunting in India. 


On the march of our detachment, July 6, 1816, 
from Louton to Bulrampore, to join General Wood, 
we arrived at our first ground of encatnpment, about 
8 A.M. Soon after our arrival, the Zumeendar of the 
village came to us to complain, that a tiger had taken 
up his quarters in the vicinity, and committed daily 
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ravages amongst the cattle ; he had also killed several 
villagers, and had that morning wounded the son ot 
the Zumeendar. On this information, Lieut. Colnett, 
Cap. Robertson, and Dr. Hamilton, mounted their 
elephants, and proceeded to dislodge the animal. They 
soon discovered the object of their search; Lieut. 


nity of my bees from about the first of June, till the 
middle of September, and that too, in the afternoon, 
in fair weather. Having heard it argued by some, 
that this bird caught and devoured bees, and by oth- 
ers that they did not, I determined this season to sa- 
tisfy myself whether they did or not. I therefore 
killed a number of them, and upon examination found 
their gizzards, (I could not discover that they had 








Colnett’s elephant being a little in advance, was 
attacked by him; the other elephants turned round 
and ran off to a short distance. The tiger had sprung 
upon the shoulder of Lieutenant Colnett’s elephant, 
who in that situation fired at him, and he fell. Con- 


any crop,) filled with bees, some nearly entire, and 
{some in fragments, and upon further examination, 
| found that the bees were all drones. I am therefore 
satisfied that they do not meddle with the working 
| bees, unless through mistake. The question naturally 
jarises, Is the swarm injured by their preying upon 
| the drones ?—Genesee Farmer. 





InsEcts.~-To destroy ants in drawers, on trees, 
|plants, &c. apply a little camphor. To destroy 
| woodlice, crickets, and black beetles, take 1 pound of 
| oatmeal, and half a pound of coarse brown sugar, mix 

them and two ounces of pepper, ground fine; lay 
it upon pieces of pot where insects frequent. To de- 
istroy slugs, &c. take cabbage leaves, and hold them 
before the fire till they are soft, then rub them in 
‘fresh butter, or dripping ; lay them in places visited 
| by slugs, and when the leaves are infested with them, 
| destroy them as you think well. Woodlice and ear- 
| wigs are attracted by the same. To destroy the 
| black and green fly, take yellow clay and work it in 
a tub of water till it becomes of the consistence of 
|/paint; put some of it in a pan and dip the parts of 
the branches that are infested with it, and the insects 
will be destroyed for the season, Pepper, sugar, and 
water, will effectually destroy flies and wasps.— 
| English paper. 








ceiving him to be disab'ed, Lieut. C. descended from | SCIENCE. 


the clephant, for the purpose of despatching him with | 
his pistols, but in the act of alighting, he came in con- | 


tact with the tiger, which had only couched for a| 
second spring, and which, having caught hold of him | 
by the thigh, dragged him some distance along the| 
ground.—Having succeeded in drawing one of a 
brace of pistols from his belt, Lieut. Colnett fired, 
and lodged a ball in the body of the tiger, when the 
beast becoming enraged, shook him violently without 
letting go his hold, and made off towards the thickest 
part of the’jungle, with his prey. Inthe struggle 
to free himself fiom the clutches of the animal, 
Colnett caught hold of him by both ears, and suc- 
ceeded after some time, in throwing the beast upon 
his side, when he availed himself of this momentary 
release to draw forth the remaining pistol,and clapping 
the muzzle to the breast of the tiger, shot him through 
the heart. He then returned to his elephant, which 
he mounted without assistance, feeling at the moment 





[ The following is from a young writer.— We hope 
he will continue to send us the productions of his pen. 
Observation, study, and frequent writing, will render 


| him useful. —Ed. | 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Study of Botany. 


Botany is a science which teaches us the knowledge 
of plants or vegetables, the arrangement of their 
classes, and of their medicinal or noxious qualities. 
That this science is intimately connected with medical 
science cannot he disputed; for it is well known, that, 
at the time America was settled, the native tribes 
were in possession cf many valuable vegetable rem- 
edies, discovered by long experience, the knowledge 
of which they gradually imparted to their neighbours. 
Their remedies have partly been adopted and partly 





littte pain from his wounds, of which he had received 
no fewer than five and twenty, between the knee and 
the groin, many of them severe. I understand, he 
has ever since continued to <uffer from the consequen- 
ces of the conflict, and that he has lost the motion of 
that knee, which was the seat of the principal injury.” 
—Cailcutta Times. 





Kine Brro—ee Catcher.—Mr. Editor, I have 
kept bees for several years, and have always observed 
that the King Bird was remarkably busy in the vici- 





rejected, by physicians both in Europe and America. 
But since the United States have become an indepen- 
dent and flourishing nation, much has been done to 
teach and to spread correct systematic and medical bo- 
tany. And it still remains a lamentable and deplora- 
ble fact, that few, comparatively speaking, have any 
knowledge of this science. But we are happy to state, 
that there appears to be a greater degree of engaged- 
ness and attention to this subject, than has been here- 
tofore manifested. Notwithstanding it is so very sim- 
ple, and that so many efforts have been tried to pro- 
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mote the advancement of the science, little attention 
has been paid to it. Although flowers, apparently, 
are so diversified, they consist of but eight parts, 1st 
pistillum, 2d stamen, 3d corolla, 4th calix, 5th nec- 
tarium, Oth pericarp, 7th semina, Sth receptaculum, 
or basis, upon which the other parts rest. 

The pupil by becoming acquainted with these parts 
and their situation; which may be acquired by little 
attention, and by the aid of a botanic dictionary, may 
be able to analyze the greater portion of plants, with 
which he meets. And ina short time, by a little prac- 
tice, he will become an able Botanist. 

This science, of all others, deserves the greatest de- 
gree of attention ; for it is one, in which every person 
is, or should be, particularly interested. 

Readers, you who have occasionally a few leisure 
hours, profit yourselves, by turning your attention to 
the study of this science. Do not throw yourselves 
wholly upon the productions of others, by which you 
will be liable to be led astray by misconceptions or er- 
roneous ideas of the author: but collect, analyze, and 
compare, and thus satisfy yourselves of the pleasure 
and benefit which may be derived from this branch of 
education. This science as an amusement; is both 
pleasing and instructing to the mind desirous of becom- 
ing acquainted with nature’s works. It leads us into 
different sections of the country in search of those 
plants, the qualities of which have been described to 
us, as being medicinal or noxious. ‘There we behold 
the grand display of nature’s works. There we see 
the earth’s surface clothed withan innumerable variety 
of the vegetable family, the functions of which are as 
liable to derangement and death as those of a human 
being. 

Besides, it affords us the pleasure of becoming ac- 
quainted with the wonderful works of nature, instils 
into our minds new and useful ideas, and fills them 
with the most exalted admiration of the great Creator 
of the universe. At one time we see the plant spring- 
ing from the seed, which nature hath sown, and put- 
ting forth leaves, tendrils, and flowers, the beauty of 
which, the artificials of the most perfect and experien- 
ced artist cannot equal. At another time we see it 
destitute of the flowers, with which it was once orna- 
mented, and of the green foliage which gave it the 
beautiful and healthy appearance, withered and moul- 
dering into dust from which it sprung. We can be- 
hold the existence of a Deity, in the progress of the 
whole vegetable kingdom, from the time of their 
springing from the earth manifesting his support and 
protection over them. 

With respect to the pleasure, I presume no one 
will pretend to insinuate, that it is not pleasant, and 
likewise very advantageous, when fatigued by confine- 
ment or by a steady application to any of the more ab- 
truse studies, to traverse the country, gather and ana- 
lyze the minute structure of different parts. 

There is also another pleasure to be enjoyed; after 
having collected, analyzed, and preserved the plants, 
in the middle of the winter we may turn to our herba- 
rium, and view the plants in all their primary beauty, 
recall to our minds all the pleasure, which we enjoyed 
when we were gathering and preserving them; and 
bring to our view the pleasing scene of summer, when 
the earth’s surface is overspread with nature’s green 
mantle, adorned and variegated with so many beauti- 
ful blossoms. Fiona. 


AGRICULTURE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Stirring the Soil in dry Weather. 
Mr. Eviror.—In your paper for July, you request 

my views of ploughing and hoeing. I give them freely. 
I say, plough and hoe in dry weather, every weed 
left standing will rob the crop of a portion of the 
food and moisture necessary for its support. Earth 
kept light and loose by the hoe and plough, and 
heated by the sun, becomes a powerful absorbent and 
attracts moisture and food from the atmosphere. Take 
one ounce of caustic pot-ash, put it in a piece of mil- 
inet, and suspend it ijn a free current of air; set un- 
der it a bottle-with a glass or earthern funnel, so as to 
catch the drops. Ina few days the pot-ash will all 
be dissolved, and fourteen ounces of ‘caustic ley will 
be found in the bottle. This experiment shows con- 
clusively, that the atmosphere contains much moisture, 
and we all know it contains the principal part of the 
food of plants. This moisture and food is powerfully 
attracted by the absorbent and heated earth, but this 
food and moisture rarely reach the ground. They 
are taken up and assimilated by the capillary vessels 
of the plants. The moisture is not attracted upwards 
from the earth, but from the atmosphere. Of this 
fact we may be convinced, by stirring the earth in 
the morning, the upper surface may bea little damp, 
but the under surface will remain dry. I would there- 
fore advise every farmer to destroy weeds, and to 
plough and hoe in dry weather, morning, noon and 
night. Their crops will be the better for it, for earth 
when baked hard, and covered with weeds, can afford 
little nourishment to the crops. Such are my ideas 
and observations on this subject. 

I remain, yours as ever, 

R. M. Wituams. 





Middlesex, August 17, 1832. 


Remarks.—We were convinced of the importance 
of stirring soils in dry weather. The particular point 
of inquiry was, whether it was advantageous to plough 
and hoe in the heat of the day, when the moisture 
and gasses are ascending froni, rather than descending 
to, the surface. Much of the carbon which plants 
derive from the atmosphere is probably conveyed to 
them through the agency of the absorbed vapours. 
To condense these vapours, we must make the sur- 
face of the ground cooler than the atmosphere, 
Stirring soils in the after part of the day, will prevent 
a condense of vapours, until the succeeding meridian 
sun. It is not the chemical affinity, existing between 
the substances of the soil and the gasses of the at- 
mosphere, that promotes fertility in this particular 
case, but the diminished temperature of the surface 
brought into contact with the atmosphere. It is 
true, that the plough turns up a cool soil in the middle 
of the day; but it immediately becomes dry and 
heated, and does not probably retain the gases suffi- 
ciently long to benefit plants. We think Judge 
Williams has ‘not exactly apprehended the question. 





Rensselaer County, Sept. 5th, 1832. 


—Ed. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Seed Wheat. 

Mr. Epiror—-The preparation of wheat for seed, 
seems to have divided the attention of our farmers to 
a very considerable extent. I know no practice bet- 
ter than the one I have used for some years past. 

It is as follows :— 

Take two wash-tubs, fill one of them two-thirds full 
of cold water, put in as much common salt as the 
water will dissolve cold, pour into this brine about a 
bushel of seed wheat,and stir it about for two minutes. 
All the chess and light and imperfect grains will rise 
to the top, and may be skimmed off. Then lay two 
sticks across the empty tub, on which set.a large bas- 
ket, and pour the wheat and brine into it, the brine 
will run into the empty tub, leaving the wheat in the 
basket, which may be emptied on a clean floor; then 
put in another bushel of seed wheat, stir and skim as 
before, and so proceed till you have the quantity wan- 
ted. Your wheat may then be spread two or three 
inches thick over the floor, and about two quarts of 
lime thebushel sifted over it, stirring it frequently with 
a rake, in order to bring each grain in contact with 
the lime. Let it lic from twelve to twenty-four hours 
and it is fit for use. If cockle is in the seed wheat, it 
should be run through a screen before it is wet; if an 
rye, it may be cut out before harvest in the field.— 
The main object of putting salt in the water is to in- 
crease its specific gravity, so as to enable it to float 
the trash and light grains. 

By this method, none but tl ‘ be 
committed to the earth, and I believe the smut and 
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eggs of the Hessian Fly are efiectually destroyed by 


the sult and lime, and that the succeeding creps will 
be more likely to be clean than by any other mode of 
preparing the seed. Yours; &c., 

Middlesex, Sept. 4, 1632. R 
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i Committee 


worthy members composing the Gener: 
oO 


f the New-York State Agricultural Socicty, 


hawo ale Tht dot ‘ar } at 
nave taken measures for th oi 


county 


societies throughout the State southern coun- 


ties, particulazly, we were desi 


these associations excited farmers. We are 


among 
, is 
generally so far from being unfavourable, that it only 


confident that the disposition of the yeomanry 


requires two or three individuals in each county, to 
unite and go forward. Why are not the cities and the 
principal villages in the State, alive to their interest 
i getting up fairs in their vicinity 2. Why do not the 
orporations of New-York and Albany give counte- 
nee to these undertakings, with a view to improve 
‘ir markets, on which the health and prosperity of 
Let us hear the 
inion of one whose long experience, and known 


ies very considerably depend ? 


pectabiiity, give weight to his remarks. 


Mik. Fessenpen.—lIt is very well known, that for 
ig succession of years, I took a deep interest in 
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attle Show and Ploughing Match, at Brighton. 


having attended the shows at Smithfield and Lewes, 
in England, in 1804, that the tendency of such shows 
was to produce and encourage improved races of 
animals. When cattle are sold and slaughtered sepa- 
rately, there is no means of comparing them. Their 
weight simply is known, but their forms, the propor- 
tions of edible and valuable parts to offal, is not 
ascertained. But when from a whole State, or (as at 
Smithfield,) a whole kingdom, the choice animals are 
reserved for exhibition, opportunities are afforded to 
judge of the comparative merits of different races. 
This effect has been so great in Great Britain, that 
there is no question as to the comparative value of 
the different races. At least, the question is. chiefly 
reduced to two races, the Short Horned, and the Here- 
fordshire. The Devonshire cattle are still, however, 
believed by many to be as profitable as cither of tho 
others. From experience of the effect of cattle 
shows, it was obvious, that the character of our stock 
improved for many years, regularly. Ihave, personally, 
no doubt, that the breeds of our cattle have been 
greatly and essentially improved by foreign crosses. 
Though a farmer on a small scale, [ can safely say, 
that such has been the result with me, of fifteen 
years experience. 
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As to the ploughing match, there can be ne question, 
in the mind of any unprejudiced person, that the 
ploughs, and the modes of ploughing, have received 
improvements, of which it would be impossible to 
estimate the value. ‘Those who have not taken the 
trouble to estimate the effects of a saving on one 
farm, upon the ¢ ° 50,000 farms, which 
his state includes, upposition that the local 
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ous to see a spirit for} 


fluence in the improvement 
i of ploughs, and the modes of ploughi 

;produced in Norfolk and Middlesex 
adequate idea 
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the farm 


attention of t 
their implements of husbandry. In my 
been far beyond our 
hopes, and we can no surer or sefer 
| this improvement, than the fact, that an 
|establishment for the sale of agricultural implements 
in Boston, where none existed before these cattle 
shows were established, has met with great and well 
deserved An opinion however prevailed, 
which experiment has shown to be wholly erroneous, 
that the cattle show at Brighton was rendered useless 
by the country cattle shows-—that it was mere parade 
without any corresponding benefit. 

Yielding rather too hastily to this suggestion, the 
Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
suspended their show. But the event proved most 
distinctly, that the opinion was erroneous. So far 
from increasing the splendour and importance of the 
great central show at Worcester, it rather diminished 
it, and we are convinced, for the encouragement of 
the country shows, that the great central one, near the 
metropolis, is highly important and essential to the 
great object of the farmers, the encouragement by 
rewards and exhibitions, near the ultimate market of 
all extraordinary animals. 

Deeply impressed with these views, the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society have resolved to continue 
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success. 





‘8 upon a firm conviction, derived chiefly from 


their exhibition, with all the spirit and energy in their 
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power. ‘They have provided for this purpose, by 
individual personal exertion, very superior accommo- 
dations for the public, and they hope to open their 
show the present year, with increased advantages. 
They solicit the attention and the presence of all the 
friends of Agriculture, of Commerce and Manufactures. 
These interests are, in their very nature, inseparable. 
The city of Boston is much more interested in the 
success of this show in its vicinity, than any farmer, 
or any farming towncan be. To the latter, the inte- 
rest is small ; to the city, in which all the interests of 
the state are concentrated, it is*vast. If the city 
authorities view it in this (which I believe to be the 
true) light, they will, asa body, zealously co-operate 
in giving as much patronage and encouragement as 
possible to this show. For what, in fact, does it 
amount to? It is the diversion of the trade, which 
would go to New-York, to our own capital. It is secu- 
ring to ourselves the great cattle market, (the greatest 
resource of New England.) ‘These remarks are 
made at the request of the Committee for the cattle 
show, and are given with great cheerfulness by one, 
who is now past all active exertion, from sincere 
interest in a great and important occasion. 
J. Lowrtt. 
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** I do not hesitate in saying, that more chess can 
be grown from one pint of wheat, than from three 
pints of chess. The chess from wheat grows very 
strong and flourisltmg, whilst chess from chess, has a 
stunted, diminishing appearance. 

**T shall not say with certainty, but I very much 
doubt, whether chess will produce chess in succession 
many years together, unless renewed from the wheat, 
it partakes so strongly of the mongrel. Every farmer 
who suffers his wheat to remain out of door for a long 
time after cutting, exposed to rains, dews, and a 
scorching sun, contributes in raising his own chess, 
from the outside of bundles which are often sprouted ; 
and every field that is put in poorly, and the ground 
dry for a long time, the uncovered wheat will always 
produce chess, as a natural consequence. 

** One fact more, and then I have done for this time. 
I helped one of my neighbours to harvest a very 
good crop of wheat, when it was extremely dry ; we 
supposed it shelled all of two bushels to the acre. 
The land was of an alluvial soil, and very rich. Some- 
thing like a month after, he ploughed it in the best 
manner, and supposed the wheat came up remarkably 
well, and /ooked finely the next spring. He observed 


to me one day, that his wheat bid fair for as good a 








Roxbury, August 30, 1833 





Wheat turning Chess. 

tic] chess is the best, and the 
most practically useful, we have read, in favour of 
vheat turning into chess. It was communicated to the 
Genesee Farmer, by Gideon Ramsdell, of Perrington : 


“ The chess of wheat, rye, and flax, are all different 
in size and shape; each having an affinity and bear-| 
ing a resemblance to its parent stock, and I do not 
consider it to be an original grain atall, but the natu- 
ral offspring of degenerated wheat, rye, and flax. 
My first observation was about twenty years ago, 
when I sowed 20 acres of wheat on new land, in a| 
very dry time ; it required much harrowing to bury 
the grain a sufficient depth, whilst about the stumps 
the wheat remained uncovered, I supposed the birds 
would pick it up if left exposed; to prevent them I 
undertook to hoe it in, and beginning on one side of} 
the lot, I hoed over about one half of it well, when I| 
was called away, and did not return again for about | 
three weeks, during which time it had continued 
very dry—my wheat was generally up, except that 
about the stumps, which had generally sprouted and} 
taken a little root; I thought it best not to disturb it 
with a hoe. When it came harvest time, it was an 
evident fact, that all the wheat which was not hoed 
in around the stumps, brought forth nothing but chess, 
while the rest of the field was nearly clean. 

I have since taken what I call degenerate wheat, 
by which I mean to be understood, wheat that has lost 
its spirit, the essence, or its best property having been 
extracted, which is. easily known by its having a 
sweetish, sickening, insipid, flat taste, which has been 
effected by frequent wetting and drying, shrinking 
and swelling. Wheat of this description, I have taken 
and sowed carefully, and in such a manner as satisfied 
me that it did not, nor will not, produce any thing but 
chess. Indeed, the very hulls of the old wheat were 
so attached to the chess root, that no critic could se- 
Parate them. 

















crop as the preceding one. But, to his astonishment, 
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| at the time of harvesting, I suppose there were twen- 


ty-five bushels of chess to the acre, and not one 
bushel of wheat. 

“Why do farmers find more chess on the outskirt 
of their fields? To my mind the answer is, that 
more of the seed is never covered with earth. 

‘‘T will mention one more corroborating circum 
stance, which has come within my knowledge this 
year. Last scason, I ploughed up three acres of very 
rich meadow land, of a dark, moist, sandy loam— 
planted it with corn, and cultivated it in the best man- 
ner; it produced about SO bushels of corn to the 
acre, Without manure. 

“ About the middle of ninth month, we cut up the 
corn, setting fifteen rows into one, making a large 
shock on every other hill ;—the lot was sown from 
picked wheat, taken or gathered in small bunches, 
containing say 150 or 200 heads each, and selected 
with the greatest care; I do not think one kernel of 
chess was gathered or sown in the lot, which is en- 
closed with a sufficient fence, and every thing on the 
farm kept out. I inspected it yesterday, and found 
that the chess has grown up along side where the corn 
was shocked, as we could not work with the plough 
or harrow in every space or neck on either side the 


shocks of corn—of course chess grew instead of | 


wheat, (not cockle instead of barley.)” 





Busuzs.—It is undoubtedly true, that cutting 
bushes in the summer will do more towards destroy- 
ing them, than doing it in any other season, particu- 
larly in August. Other circumstances being equal, 
the wettest weather is the best for destroying shrubs 
by cutting. Spreading plaster on ground where 
bushes have been cut, may tend to check their re- 
shooting, by encouraging the growth of grass. 

It is said to be a good method of destroying bush- 
es, to cut them with hoes close to the surface, when 
the ground is frozen hard; and that more may be 
destroyed in a day, in this way, than in the usual 
method of cutting with a bush scythe. 
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Bushes which grow in clusters, as alder, &c. may 
be expeditiously pulled up by oxen; and this is an 
effectual way to subdue them. 

Elder is considered harder to subdue than almost 
any other kind of bush ; mowing them five times in 
a season, it is said, will not killthem. The roots of 
the shrub oak will not be killed but by digging them 
out. 

To destroy bushes in swamps; flooding two or 
three summers is the most approved method. But if 
this is not convenient, draining will so alter the na- 
ture of the soil, that the shrubs, which it naturally 
produced before, willnot be any longer nourished 
by it; and one cutting may be sufficient. 

After all, extirpation, by digging them out, and by 
fire, is cheapest and most effectual. —Farmer’s Guide. 

















A Fine Cartr.—We have a bull calf, now four 
month’s old, that is really a prodigy both in size and 
form. We have seen many of all the different breeds, 
but never saw one of its age that would either weigh, 
or measure with this one by one-third. There is a full- 
blooded Durham Shorthorn bull that runs with him, | 
nine months old, that will neither weigh nor measure 
with him by twenty-five per cent. He is heavier than 
a two year old Devon heifer that runs withhim. His 
form is as remarkable as his size. His chest is deep, 
deep, loins broad, ribs barrel form, breast full, hams 
square, and legs short and straight. His hair is long 
and silky, and color bright brindle on a white ground. 
The dam of this calf is a very large well formed cow 
of the Teeswater and Holderness breeds—the sire of 
the calf is of the same cross, which is said to be the 
origin of the Durham Shorthorn breed. We cannot 
judge of the quality of this cow as a milker, as she has 
always been allowed to raise her calves by suckling, 
but Mr. Sprigg of Washington county, Md. who rais- 
ed her, considers ber and the breed equal in all respects 
to any other breed. The cow is a buffalo, or horn- 
less cow,and the calf will probably be the same, as there 
is no indication of horns as yet. We consider this 
calf the most valuable animal now in this country for 
improving stock, and he will be sold for one-half the 
price usually charged for Durham Shorthorns. The 
cow is six years old last spring, and the two will be 
sold together for $175—or $100 for either, if imme- 
diately applied for.—American Farmer. 


Mancte Werzei.—This root is not sufficiently 
known or cultivated in this country. Last spring we 
had prepared a peice of ground for early corn, but 
there being more than we wanted for that purpose, we 
split the lands and planted half an acre in mangle wur- 
zel, dropping the seeds one foot apart. We haverun 
a small plough through them twice, and hoed out the 
weeds once. Many of the roots are now eighteen to 
twenty inches diameter [ circumference? ], and eight 
to twelve inches long, ‘The piece of ground will un- 
doubtedly yield a greater weight of food for cattle than 
could have been obtained from it in any other vegeta- 
ble. ‘To insure the speedy and general vegetation of 
mangel wurzel seed, it should be soaked in warm water 
twelve hours before planting. The seeds of this, as 
well as all other beets, are a long time in vegetating, 
and may never come up at all, when not thus soaked. 
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Feepine or Cattie.—It is stated by M. Dubuc, 


of the Agricultural Society of Rouen, that three 
measures of oats, pounded or broken up, (coneassees) 
and moistened, are equivalent, as aliment, to four 
measures given in the gain. 


It is observed, also, that four parts of different 


kinds of forage, coarsely chopped, and depfived of 
dust, will go as far as five parts of the same forage, 
given entire and separately. 


There exists in Paris, an establishment, where 


mixtures of food are prepared, on this principle, for 


horses: itis that of M. Payen. The kinds most 
generally mixed, are clover, and lucerne. They are 
then cut up, so that the horses are obliged to chew 
and masticate them in the most perfect manner. 

The mixture of vegetables, which is considered the 
most suitable for draught horses, is composed of equal 
parts of cut straw, clover, and common hay. Barley 
and oats coarsely ground (concassees) and mixed, 
answer a better purpose than when eaten separately. 

M. Dubuc visited this establishment, and found that 
the horses which worked the machinery, are fed in 
this manner, and that they look well, and are vigor- 
ous, though kept at work ten ar twelve hours a day. 
He cites, also, the teams of M. Sevin, mail! contractor 
at Orleans, whose horses were fed on cut straw, 
mixed with one fifth of clover and lucerne, and 
sometimes a little hay. They were fat, strong, and 
substantial. They give them also, barley or oats 
crushed (concassees) and moistened. Care must be 
taken to place this food in deep mangers, so that it 
may not be wasted. Oats are frequently mixed with 
the last portions given them, prior to their being 
harnessed. 

M. Dubuc was assured by both these proprietors, 
that there was a saving of one-fifth at least, by this 
method, and that besides the horses were in better 
condition, and endured more labour than those fed on 
common unprepared materials. 

The Omnibus establishment of Paris, which em- 
ploy five or six hundred horses, have just adopted this 
improved food.—Southerr Agriculturist. 


Exrraorpinary Oats.—In a field at Hornsea, 
near Hull, during the late harvest, an ear of oats, of 
the Tartarian sort, of most extraordiaary dimensions, 
was gathered. The stem was within two inches of 
six feet in height, and in circumference, at one of the 
thickest joints, upwards of three quarters of an inch. 
The ear was fifteen inches in length, and contained 
132 grains. This plant was gathered nearly at ran- 
dom, and many others were to be seen equally as 
fine. —Hort. Reg. 


Larcs Surer.—A prodigious Switzerland sheep, 
exhibited at Lincoln April Fair, caused an extraordi- 
nary sensation amongst the farmers, few of whom 
ever dreamed of seeing a sheep of the enormous 
weight of 402 Ibs. standing five feet in height, and 
being seven feet in length. This sheep was yeaned 
on the mountains of Switzerland, and is now three 
years old. It has been publicly exhibited to the most 
distinguished naturalists in Europe, and at the ‘T'uile- 
ries in Paris, before the-royal family of France. It 
has produced annually 35lbs. of wool, and is carried 
in a convenient caravan to fairs, as an extraordinary 











~—American Farmer. 


curiosity. —English paper. 
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Preserving Porators.—An English paper says, 
“to preserve potatoes in a proper state for food for 
many years, it is only necessary to scald them, or 
subject them to a heated oven for a few minutes. By 
doing this they will never sprout, and the farinaccous 
substance will keep good for many years, provided 
the cortical part or skin be entire. They should be 
well dried afier being scalded. 


Swepisu Turnies.—A writer in the English Far- 
mer’s Journal states, that “Swedish turnips have 
grown on the same soil, on the property of W. White- 
house, Esq. of Studley, for seven successive years 
with undiminished fertility and weight of crop. This 
soil consisted principally of decomposing vegetable 
peaty matter and chalk.” 


Goop Manacement.—A writer in the Sporting 
Magazine, concludes an account of his visit to the 
farm of Col. W. R. Johnson, in Virginia, with the 
following paragraph :— 

“ The colts of Sir Charles and of Medley, frisked 
and gamboled in the fields for our and their amuse- 
ment ; in short, every thing without seemed to pros- 
per and flourish in its proper place, whilst, about the 
garden and house, under the direction of his better 
half, the honsehold moved on as would a clock, whose 
works require winding but once ina lifetime. In 
fact, as one of our party said on leaving his farm—— 
‘Well! for training and good management, give me 
W. R. J. from a butter milk pig up to a race horse !’ ” 


Praneos Hay Prant.—In the ninth number, re- 
cently published, of Wallich’s Rarer Asiatic Plants, 
the pangros hay plant is figured and described ; and 
such extraordinary agricultural properties are ascri- 
bed to it, that we take the earliest opportunity of 
noticing it to our readers. 


Its properties as a food for agricultural aaimals, 
appear to be heating, producing fatness in a space of 
time singularly short, and also destructive to the Fas- 
ciola hepatica, or live fluke, which in Great Britain, 
after a wet autumn, destroys some thousands of sheep 
by the rot—a disease that, to the best of my [Mr. 
Moorcroft’s] knowledge, has in its advanced stages, 
proved incurable: The last mentioned property of 
itself, if it be retained by the plant in Britain (and 
there appears no reason for suspecting that it will be 
lost), would render it especially valuable to our coun- 
try. But this, taken along with its highly nutritious 
qualities, its vast yield, its easy culture, its great dura- 
tion [a single planting will continue in healthy and 
profitable growth for forty years or more ; hence the 
plant is a most durable perennial,] its capability of 
flourishing on lands of the most inferior quality, and 
wholly unadapted to tillage, imparts to it a general 
character of probable utility, unrivalled in the history 
of agricultural productions. When once [it is] in 
possession of the ground, for which the preparation is 
easy, it requires no subsequent ploughing, weeding, 
manuring, or other operation, save that of cutting and 
converting the foliage into hay. From various facts 
it is conceived not unreasonable to presume, that, by 
the cultivation of this plant, moors and,wastes, hitherto 
uncultivated, and a source of disgrace to British 
agriculture, may be made to produce large quantities 
of winter fodder, and that the yield of highlands and 





of downs enjoying a considerable depth of soil may 
be trebled.” 

Britain does not yet contain living plants of P. 
pabularia, although it appears that seeds of it were 
sent here as early as 1814; whether when living 
plants be possessed, British winters may not be too 
severe for them, remainsto be proved: but the writer 
above, speaks as if he had little or no doubt on this 
point ; and, as the plant is from a temperate part of 
the East-Indies, (the neighbourhood of Imbal or 
Droz,) it may possibly be sufficiently hardy.—Gard. 
Magazine. 


Ferpine Swine.—Those who wish that these ani- 
mals should have a sharp appetite, whilst they are 
fattening, must give them a couple of handfulls of 
dried oats once a day; taking care to have a supply 
for some days forward constantly on hand. For this 
purpose, a layer of oats must be placed in a pan ; 
salt must then be strewed over it, and the whole 
moistened with a little water; taking care, however, 
not to fill the pan to the brim, as the moisture will 
swell the grain.—Southern Agriculturist. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Circulation of Sap. 


Professor Lindley gave a course of lectures, the last 
summer, before the London Horticultural Society, il- 
lustrating the relation of Botany to Horticulture. 
Although there is no one to whose opinions I pay 
a higher deference, there is one fact, neverthe- 
less, which the Professor has advanced, that I am 
not able to reconcile with my ideas of vegetable phy- 
siology, viz: that the sap of plants sink in winter. 
If the Professor means what the language of the ab- 
stract seems to imply, that the bole and branches of 
trees are destitute of sap during the cold of winter, he 
seems to have disproved his position, by another fact, 
which immediately follows, to wit, that the sap ap- 
pears first in motion at the extremity of the branch.— 
This truth has been corroborated by many experi- 
ments. Branches of the vine, of the peach, &c. have 
been introduced in winter and spring into the warm 
temperature of a green-house, and have developed 
their leaves and blossoms, while the bole and roots 
remained frozen and dormant in the external atmos- 
phere and earth. How can this happen if the sap, 
which is the nourishment of plants, had entirely for- 
saken these branches, and sunk into the earth? ‘There 
are some animals which, like plants, remain torpid, 
and take no nourishment during the winter; and yet 
it would be preposterous to suppose that they were, 
during this time, destitute of blood. Without having 
examined the subject, { suspect that the blood of such 
animals is, like the sap of plants, destitute of the com- 
mon animal heat; and that both the animal and ve- 
getable become torpid for want of extraneous warmth, 
(for both show and evince vitality and life on the ar- 
tificial application of this agent,) and that the genial 
warmth of spring merely awakens their dormant 
powers into action. When we consider the expansibi- 
lity of water, and that its volume may be increased 
eighteen hundred times by the agency of heat, we 
may readily account for the great diminution of the 
volume of sap in plants in the autumnal and winter 
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months. ‘This volume is further reduced by evapora- 
tion of its aqueous particles, after it ceases to rise in 
the autumn, and the leaves have lost the power of 
elaborating it. I believe the circulation in plants is 
impeded, and sometimes wholly arrested, by cold or 
the absence of heat; but cannot believe that the sap 
sinks in winter more than at any other season. 

Let us look at the process of nature. ‘The sap 
appears first in motion,’ says Professor Lindley, “ at 
the extremity or the branches.” And why? because 
these extremities, being minute, are more sensitive. to 
temperature than the large limbs and bole; and the 
vernal warmth, upon the known laws cf caloric, first 
increases the volume of their fluids; so in the expe- 
riments of the green-house. The branches introduc- 
ei have their vessels distended by the agency of heat, 
the sap isso propelled to the buds, for it cannot circu- 
late down through the frozen wood, and the leaves 
and blossoms are expanded, ere the circulation has 
commenced at the outside uf the house, and when, of 
course, no supply could come from the roots. From 
this view of the subject, I cannot agree with the Pro- 
fessor, that the sap of plants sinks into the root in au- 
tumn; that it becomes concentrated, and perhaps 
quiescent, by the effects of cold, is true; and it is no 
less truc, that heat expands its volume, and causes it 


to circulate, in the spring. B. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER, 
Construction of Hot-beds. 

Mr. Editor,—The hot-bed culture, when we enter 
into all its niceties, is attended with more trouble and 
expense than our framers generally are willing to in- 
cur, but it may be made eminently useful in bringing 
forward many plants much earlier than can be done 
in the open air ; and when used as a seed-bed only, it 
is attended with but little expense or trouble. I am 
therefore induced to give some direction for its prepa- 
ration and management. 

ist. The frame may be made of inch board, un- 
plained, four foot square, six inches deep in front, and 
ten on the back side. 

2nd. The sash should be made exactly to fit the 
frame, the two side pieces, the back and the slats in 
the middle, should be of inch and a haif stuff, and the 
front of inch stuff; the outside pieces about three 
inches wide, the slat an inch and a half wide, and 
placed seven inches apart, so as to take in 7 by 9 
glass, no eross pieces, as these would impede the 
rains and prevent their running off freely ; the glass 
should be laid in grooves, lapping at the lower edge, 
like shingles, and be puttied like a window sash. 

3rd. Take from the dunghill, promiscuously, litter 
and a sufficient stable dung to form a bed about 
four feet eight inches square, and two feet high ; this 
dung should be put in a heap, somewhat like a hay- 
cock, and lay two or four days near the place you in- 
tend to make your hot-bed. About the 20th of 
March, set your stakes two feet above ground, four 
feet eight inches square; then begin to lay on your 
dung and litter, mixing them well, and occasionally 
beating them down, so as to make it firm and level as 
may be ; carry it to the top of the stakes, at the cor- 
ners that is two feet high, and immediately put on 
your frame and cover it with the sash; in about two 
days the heat will come on, and the sash may be 
taken off and about three inches of dirt put in the 


frame and the sash immediately replaced. The sash 
should be raised on the back part to let off the hot 
steam ; in three or four days the earth in the frame 
will be warm and dry enough to receive the seed, 
when it should be levelled and sown. The sash 
should be kept raised on warm days about two or three 
inches on the back side. In this frame may be sown 
Battersea and early York cabbage, Cayenne peppers, 
melons, cucumbers, Lima beans, lettuce, or any other 
vegetable you wish to bring forward early. These 
plants may be removed into the open air about the first 
of May; they will want water once or twice a week, 
the water should be kept in bottles in the hot-beds 
for twenty-four hours before itis used. Two beds of 
this kind may be made if you wish to go into the cul- 
ture ofthe sweet potatoe, the only difference is in 
the frame, which, instead of being six and ten inches 
deep, should be ten and fourteen in such a frame; 
plant your sweet potatoes about two inches apart. 
About the first of May the vines will have nearly fill- 
ed the frame, you may then throw up some hills in the 
open ground about a foot high, three feet apart, in the 
row, and the rows four feet apart, cut the vines out of 
the frame about three inches from the ground, divide 
the vines into pieces of twelve inches each, in each. of 
the hills plant four of these pieces of vine, leaving the 
leaves above ground, and covering the stem from one 
to twoinches deep; they willl soon take root, and by 
November following will fill the ground literally to 
overflowing with large potatoes. ‘To keep these po- 
tatoes, scatter them among your Irish potatoes, in_the 
proportion of two to ten bushels, and treat them ex- 
actly as you would Irish potatoes and they will kee; 

as well and as long, but if suffered to come in contact 
with one another, or if kept too warm and close, they 
will certainly spoil. There are many varieties of the 
sweet potatoe, the yam and brimstone are the best.— 
The red ones are the earliest and poorest ; I belicve 
this variety may be cultivated in the open air, to do 
this they should be put in the ground the twentieth of 
April; they will not make their appearance above 
ground until about the middle of May, if frost occurs 
after this they may be defended by a little swingle 
tow, placed over the hills, on cold nights. The sweet 
potatoes should be taken from the hot-bed and plant 

ed, two in a hill, after the vines are cut and planted 

as above directed; the sash and frame may then be 
removed and put away until the March following, the 
dung spread or removed, and the ground dug and 
planted as if no hot-bed had been there. Yours, &c. 

R. A. Witu1aMs. 


Middlesex, August 19, 1832. 





On Pruning Forest Trees. 
From ‘* Essays on Vegetable Physiology,” preparing 
forthe press. By J. Main, A. L. S. 


The pruner should be a good vegetable physiologist ; 


| for unless he has an intimate knowledge of the com- 


ponents of the plant, and their tendencies and func- 
tions in the system, his operations will always be 
performed in the twilight of uncertainty. 

If we except the failure of the lowest branches of 
trees, there are few indications in nature showing the 
necessity of pruning. In natural forests, trees gene- 
rally grow closely together ; of course, their lower 
branches, being deprived of air and light, quickly 








perish ; but when, by accident, they stand singly, the 
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lower branches are as permanent as those of the top, 
nay, even more so; and, moreover, they appear to 
be as necessary a part of the system. When, howe- 
ver, trees are taken under the care of man, they are 
subjected to control, and are trained to answer the 
purposes for which they are cultivated, whether that 
_be fortthe timber they supply, the shelter and orna- 
nent they afford, or for the fruit or flowers which they 
yield. For these different objects trees undergo 
various manipulations of the pruner, which may be 
considered under different heads. 
Forest Tree Pruning.—Forest trees are regarded 
either as objects of ornament or of profit. Orna- 
mental trees require no assistance from the pruner. 
Natural forms cannot be improved by art, even when 
directed by the most refined taste. It is only in 
woodlands, raised or maintained as sources of profit, 
that thejskill and exertions of the forest pruner are 
available. In“such cases the special object is to 
obtain the greatest quantity of marketabie timber. 
With this view the pruner endeavours to form stately, 
siraight, and clean-grained boles, standing as closely 
together as is consistent with allowing every tree a 
sufficient share of light and air. The interdistances, 
and the desired form and leugth of bele, can only be 
obtained by giving attention to the trees in the early 
stages of their growth. To have timber of ‘the finest 
grain or quality, no lateral branches that grow within 


eral 
t 


B 
to arrive at any considerable size ; such branches act 





he convenient reach of the pruner should be allowed 


as rivals of the principal stem, and; if they remain to 
act injuriously before they are cut off, the wound 
thereby made is so large, that a defect in the timber is 
the certain consequence. The soundness of timber 
is not deteriorated by pruning, provided the wounds 
made in the execution be no greater than will be 
healed during the following summer. A scar made by 
the axe, bill, or chisel, if exposed longer than twelve 
months, will always remain a flaw; for, though it 
may be afterwards covered smoothly over by the new 
collapsing wood, it is impossible that any perfect 
union can take place between a surface of timber 
which has been exposed to the air for several months, 
and that which is subsequently formed over it. 

Forest pruning is generally performed in winter ; 
all wood word (except oak felling and peeling) is done 
in that season, chiefly because the leaves are off, and 
the growth has stopped. It is necessary to observe, 
however, that pruning performed in the beginning of 
summer, would be a better practice for the good of 
the trees. The reason is, because wounds made in 


and the regularity of the grain internally, the place 
where it joins the main body will always be found 
sound, which it would not be if cut off. Very tall 
handsome boles may be formed by the assistance of 
long ladders, handsaws, and jack-planes ; but, though 
these large and carefully polished sears will be in a 
few years covered with healthy wood and bark, the 
marks of the tools will always remain a defect in the 
timber when it comes to the saw-pit. 

These circumstances show decidedly the necessity 
of early pruning, as well to secure quality, as desirable 
forms of timber ; for though all trees have a specific 
character of growth, with a more or less branched 
head, which they naturally assume when at liberty so 
to do, yet the y submit to the hand of skill ; and many 
trees of bush-headed character may be trained intoa 
light aspiring shape, and well proportioned length of 
bole. 

To take care that every tree has a principal leader, 
is a material object of early cuiture, and to maintain 
its superiority in after growth, a chief point to bo 
attended to. All Jaterals that show a rivalry, so as to 
divide or deform the axis, should be displaced, Very 
small branches, or spray, need not be taken from the 
stem : whether they live or die, they cannot detcrio- 
rate the timber. 

Forest tree pruning should be done gradually, and 
continued till the business becomes inconvenient, or 
too expensive ; and, if judiciously dove during the 
first ten or fifteen years, sufficiently fine forms will 
have been given, and proper length of bole secured. 
A great deal has been written relative to the prepriety 
of reducing the head of a tree, as a means of increa- 
sing the bulk of the: trunk. The question lies ina 
nut-shell : the larger the head, the larger must the 
trunk bealso. The diameter of the latter is increased 
by the number of branches which are, or have been, 
produced by the former. In proportion as the roots 
are increased and extended, in like proportion are the 
stem and head. Severe mutilation of the head para- 
lyses the energies of the reots, and vice versa. Re- 
ducing the number of branches, to give magnitude to 
the stem, is ridiculous. Regulating the growth of the 
branches, by stopping or cutting out such as are over 
luxuriant, givessupremacy and direction to the leader, 
but no addition to the stem or any other part. Every 
individual twig of the head is a part of the stem, and 
the former could not be developed without the assis- 
tance of the latter ; which, while it conveys support, 
is itself enlarged by this very function. In fact, 
every member of a tree depends on, and, in its turn, 
lends assistance to, every other, when allare in perfect 





winter do not begin to heal till after the summer 
growth takes place. That principle of the tree which 
is alone capable of closing a wound is dormant in 
winter, and the wound made in that season is too long 
unprotected ;; whereas, if branches are cut off when 
the vital principle is every hour extending itself, the 
incision is sooner closed, and, if not very large, it is 
completely covered before the growth ceases in the 
autumn. [t should be arule with the pruner never to 
make a wound that cannot be healed in the course of 


health. The only exception to this is an accidental 
luxuriance, sometimes exhibited by a single branch, 
and a certain division of the root, which progress 
together for several years before the rest of the tree. 
For such irregularity, however, no good reason can 
be assigned. 

The foregoing remarks are applicable to deciduous 
trees only : on them if the forester bestow timely 
attention for a few years, by properly directing the 





six months : but he can only attend to this by a timely 
application of the knife or chisel. A handsaw shouid 
never be used in pruning forest trees ; because, if the 
irregular branch be so large as to require this tool, it 
had better remain where it is ; and because, though 
it may injure the columnar form of the bole externally, 


juvenile vigour, he will seldom fail in raising valuable 


timber. 

As the different kinds of forest trees are used for 
various purposes, the forester endeavours to supply 
the various demand. {t is wrong that any advantage 
derivable from woodlands should depend on, or be 
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left to, chance. Oak of the straightest and cleanest 
grain is required for planking, beams, posts, &c. ; 
but, besides this description of oak, in the dock-yards, 
cross-grained butts and knee timbers are in request, 
and consequently valuable. The former quality of oak, 
beech, and other kinds of forest timber, is obtained in 
the shortest time by rather close planting, early and 
careful pruning, and timely thinning, if necessary ; 








the latter, by open planting, and partial pruning, i. e. 
not by aiming ata tal! smooth bole, but by leaving the 
branches in sets of three or four (as it may happen), 
diverging from one place, and clearing the trunk of 
allimmediate branches and spray between these sets. 
This style of pruning, though it has perhaps been 
never or but rarely executed, is, nevertheless, quite 
practicable : it is only pruning the oak, so as to make 
the disposition of its branches resemble those of a 
fir tree, but with greater distances between the tiers. 
But in all ordinary cases, if a sufficient length of 
bole be gained, the branched head may be depended 
on to furnish knee timbers. Pine and fir timber, for 
the use of builders and mast-makers, cannot be too 
free from knots, and it is impossible to have it so, 
unless planted and trained up as closely as possible. 
When so standing, no lower branches can live to dis- 
tort the longitudinal structure of the axis. The centre 
of such stems, when cut up for use, only shows the 
diminutive bases of the first laterals ; but every con- 
centric layer of wood imposed afterthese first branches 








decay is uniform in longitudinal arrangement, and is 
uninterrupted by knots. A single fir tree requires a 
large space, and produces the worst timber ; its first 
branches continue to enlarge and extend themselves, ; 
sweeping the ground as long as the trunk continues to 
tise ; and though the latter arrives at a great size, its 
quality is of the most inferior description. In fact, 
fine-grained deal cannot be produced, unless the trees 
are planted, or chance to stand, as those in Norway, 
from which battens and ladder poles are cut for ex- 
portation, so closely together as to prevent all extension 
of branches. All the pine and fir tribe intended for 
profit should be planted to grow up, and be all cut 
down together, like a crop of corn. They do not 
admit of being partially drawn. They may be called, 
on this account, social trees, thriving best in congre- 
gations ; for, so soon as the unity of the assemblage 
is broken, the exposed trees, losing their wonted pro- 
tection, not only cease to thrive, but often die. Firs 
planted for ornament should stand at considerable 
distances, otherwise they never show the grandeur of 
their forms. The pruner must not touch them; his 
interference only tends to make them the most ugly 
objects in the vegetable kingdom. Planted as nurses 
in young plantations of deciduous trees, they are 
easily kept within due bounds, by a very simple 
method of pruning, practiced by Mr. Billington ; viz., 
by pinching off, from time to time, the leading buds of 
the branches. This inducesa spray-covered rather 
than a naked stem, and prevents the encroachment of 
the branches on the neighbouring trees, without de. 
stroying their own character and usefulness as nurses. 
By the same means, fir trees may be formed into 
impervious screens, or sheltering hedgelike boundaries, 
highly useful in many cases of rural improvement. 
Ash timber is produced of superior quality, by 
being planted and trained up in close order ; its 





toughness, and its cleanness of grain make it a desi- 





rable material for the coachmaker. Straight smooth 
sticks of ash 50 ft. in length, and from 8 in. to 12 in. 
square, are highly prized by all machine makers. 
Whether for timber or underwood, this tree should 
always be grown in plantations by itself, not only 
because of its greater rapidity of growth, but because 
it is a most noxious tree in hedgerows, or when stand- 
ing singly in cornfields or meadows. 


Oaks and elms are best suited for hedgerows. It is 
incredible how much elm timber can be raised in 
hedgerow order ; and as the superiors are cut down 
a constant succession of young stems keeps rising 
from the oldroots. No tree bears pruning so well as 
theelm. So severely is this performed in Middlesex 
and elsewhere, that, in many cases, a very small 
branch only is left at the top every time the tree is 
shredded. This property, of being unhurt by whole- 
sale pruning, is owing to the remarkable vitality of the 
tree, which, being in every part studded with latent 
buds, throws out a numerous spray over all the stem. 
This, though unequal to increase the diameter of the 
trunk as a large branched head would do in the same 
time, yet gives the timber a gnarled character, parti- 
cularly useful for the naves and fellies of carriage 
wheels, and other purposes where liability to split 
would be a defect. 


In countries where fuel is scarce or dear, hedgerow 
trees are pollarded, and periodically lopped for domes- 
tic purposes, and for fencing stuff. Oak, elm, and 
ash are chosen for this barbarous purpose. The boles 
are preserved, as being the property of the landlord, 
while the loppings are considered that of the tenant. 
The trunks soon become hollow, and, of course, 
useless as timber. Willow pollards are extensively 
planted in low meadows, for the purpose of growing 
poles, stakes and headers for fencing. Willow holts, 
for supplying basket-makers’ rods, are generally cut 
every year. Under this management, it is observa- 
ble that'every new crop of shoots is perfected by a 
new growth of fibrous roots. The centre of a willow 
pollard and that of a stool soon decay ; and, in the 
rotten mass roots from the superior buds are seen to 
strike and Juxuriate. The spectacle of a hollow wil- 
low tree being partly filled with roots, which from 
time to time had descended from the shoots of the 
head, gave the late Dr. Darwin, is is probable, the 
first idea of the wood of the stem being formed by 
descending radicals from the buds. But this example 
of the willow is no corroboration of the doctor’s 
idea, when duly considered. 'The shoots of the willow, 
like those of all other trees, it is perfectly true, are 
prolonged by the assistance of radicals simultaneously 
produced. The doctor’s idea was, that these two 
members are immediately connected, and that the 
latter are actually thrown out by the former, as in the 
case ofa single eye of a grape-vine struck as a cut- 
ting. But that acute philosopher forgot that in the 
case of a pollard willow. or, indeed, any other tree, 
there exists an intermediate vital member which con- 
nects the extremities, and which is constitutionally 
calculated to allow intercommunication between them, 
without any portion of the shoot descending to the 
root, or any part of the latter, except fluids, ascend- 
ing to the former, The intermediate channel is the 
seat of vitality, formed of cellular matter and a vas- 
cular apparatus, which, while it conducts, is itself 
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increased by the impulse and qualities of the rising 
current. : 

An argument in support of heading down young, 
and judiciously pruning old, deciduous trees, may be 
drawn from the natural history of many sorts of wil- 
lows. ‘They are not constituted to be permanent. So 
far from their bulk, number of branches, and quantity 
of foliage being incentives to increased vegetative 
power, an exactly contrary effect is the consequence. 
As they increase in size, the more feeble is their 
growth, till at last all vitality ceases; whereas, were 
they repeatedly cut in, new power would be imparted, 
by calling forth latent principles of life, and their 
existence would be prolonged to an indefinite length 
of time. The common furze (Ulex eurepd) requires 
to be fréquently cut, or eaten down, to keep it alive. 
The alder tree is comparatively short-lived; but may 
be reproduced successively, for ages, from the same 
stool. 

The preceding remarks show that it is quite practi- 
cable to obtain a fair length of sound bole, say, on an 
average, of 20 ft. or 25 ft., without much sacrifice of 
time or money, and without fear of checking the 
growth by pruning. All branches which appear 
contending with the leader, and threaten to divide or 
divert it from its perpendicular course, should be taken 
off close to the bole, and before they are more than 
about one inch in diameter. ‘This being attended to, 
no wounds will be made but what will be nearly healed 
over before the growth ceases in the autumn. 

The annexed figures represent the grain or structure 
of the wood, as it appears on a perpendicular section 
supposed to be cut through the pith and opposite 
branches of a pine or fir tree, to show the effects of 
pruning. 
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Fig. 50. Section of a tree of which the branches 
had died, or been cut off in the third year progressively. 

Fig.51. Section of a stem of sixteen years’ 
growth, showing the remains of branches pruned in 
the tenth and twelfth years. 
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It may be observed of pine timber in general, that 
it is less liable to be deteriorated by dead stumps of 
branches than the timber of deciduous trees ; the re- 
sinous quality of the sap prevents decay, and, being 
concentrated in the closer texture of the knots, renders 
|them even harder than the other parts of the wood. 
But the sap of oak, ash, elm, and most other forest 
trees, has no such preservative qualities; a rotten 
stump of a branch will often cause the destruction of 
the finest trunk. It may be added, in conclusion, 
that cutting close to the bole, provided it be done in 
time, is the only way to obtain clean-grained timber. 
as the above figures show. Stopping or cutting off 
the branches at some distance from the stem, deforms 
the tree ; and though it may not not affect the sound- 
ness of the timber, it certainly deteriorates its quality 
for many purposes of the builder. 











TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Rural Embellishments. 

Sin,—In this age of improvement, perhaps no- 
thing is advancing more rapidly, though to many im- 
perceptibly, than the science of Horticulture. Our 
native forests are fast disappearing, the luscious ap- 
ple and the melting peach now occupy the places 
once tenanted by worthless crabs and thorns, and the 
floral.and pomonal treasures of the four continents 
bloom and flourish in many a spot, which had long 

been overshadowed by the ancient oak and elm. 
The eye of an observing person is constantly re- 





minding him of the rapid increase of costly and heau- 
tiful mansions, the abode of the wealthy farmer or 
the retreat of the retired citizen; anda few remarks on 
the rural embellishment of these are my prineipal rea- 
sons for troubling you with this communication. 
That branch of horticulture called landscape garden- 
ing is, as yet, completely in its infancy among us; 
in fact, many, far too many of our landed proprietors, 
who are activelyeengaged in giving a character as to 
appearance of their estates, have but a feeble know- 
ledge of the existence, much less the practice of 
such an art. ‘The axe has been so effectually used, 
that the appearance of many of our residences, far 
from the woodiness of a forest, too frequently exhi- 
bits the other extreme, and we begin to be as actively 
engaged in planting as our ancestors were in exter- 
minating. Ornamental trees, as well as the more 
useful, are now sought after and planted with avidity 
by all who have the least pretensions to taste, or pro- 
fess the slightest enjoyment of the beauties of nature, 
‘“ A tree in itself,’’ an eminent writer observes, ‘* is 
the noblest object of inanimate nature; it combines 
every species of beauty from its sublime effect as a 
whole to the intlividual beauty of its leaves and exhi- 
bits that uniformity and infinite variety which consti- 
tute the essence of relative beauty.” 

If a simple tree is so much the object of our admi- 
ration surely, the arrangement of such objects will 
have vast influence on our country scenery, and should 
command more attention than it has hitherto received 
from landed proprietors generally. 

One of the most prominent faults to be observed, 
accompanying our more newly erected edifices, is that 





Fig. 52. 
pruning at different times. 


Section, showing the effects of irregular 


Fig.53. Section of a stem which has never been 


pruned. 








of planting a uniform row or cluster of trees immedi- 
ately before the front of the mansion, which has the 
effect of obscuring, except to a very near observer, 
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all that beauty which cost the architect and builder so 
much pains and expense to produce. This has evi- 
dently, in a great measure, sprung from the desire to 
avoid the extreme barrenness which, from the cause 
before mentioned, was found where the house was 
erected. Even on the banks of the Hudson, where 
the attraction of the scenery has allured many to fix 
their residences, a casual observer cannot but remark 
how many of the buildings are burried “ each in his 
little forest,” which in a few years will, by the luxuri- 
ance of its growth, almost hide, at least from the 
rooms of the house, which should be the principal 
place in point of prospect, all that beauty which the 
owner was perhaps so anxious to secure in choice of 
a location. Independently of the picturesque beauty, 
which is entirely spoiled by such an arrangement, the 
individual effect of the house, which should be the 
main object in the scene, is lost. Any person of re- 
flection cannot but know that the appearance of the 
building is better when seen at some distance as well 
as immediately at its base. The reason generally 
given (if any at all is given,) is that of having a cool 
shelter from our summer sun. If this were unattaina- 
ble without such a particular disposition of the trees, 
it might, perhaps, be a suflicient excuse. In vur en- 
deavors to improve the appearance of an estate, con- 
venience so far from being lost sight of, should be one 
of the most prominent features. But shade may be pro- 
duced without either obscuring the building or mar- 
ring the landscape ; groups of trees should be planted 
as thickly as requisite on the three sides of the house, 
excepting the front, and let a few approach near 
enough on the sides to shade the front, at any time of 
the day, which they will, if properly disposed,and the 
business so far as regards shade is completed. A 
small tree of light foliage, or two, if the building be 
large, may be admitted very near and almost immedi- 
ately before the house, and will, if judiciously placed, 
add much to its beauty ; but on no account should a 
dense heavy row of foliage be placed directly before 
the mansion. More breadth of lawn than is generally 
seen should be also leit around, and particularly be- 
fore the house. It gives an air of independence and 
grandeur to the scene, very much in contrast with the 
litle grass ‘door yards’ which are now so common in 
the country, (from imitation suppose,) but which 
should never be permitted to appear out of town. 

Many of our proprietors have unfortunately no 
idea of any other manner of planting than that of 
straight lines, while perhaps no country is better 
adapted to the more picturesque method of grouping 
thai our own: we are not confined to any single dis- 
position of surface, but have an endless variety of the 
hill and dale, water and wood, which are such great 
desideratums in landscape gardening. 

Another common fault is that of placing the resi- 
dence too near the public road. It should be located 


at a greater or less distance from it, in proportion to 
the exfent of the lands of the owner, and the private 


road, or approach, should be an object of considerable 
taste in arrangement, and should give the stranger 
some idea of the extent and variety of the estate, if 
possible. The common method is to plant two uni- 
form straight rows of trees directly from the road to 
the house, and [ have more than once known instan- 
ces of the proprietor putting himself to considerable 
eost and trouble to level the ground for such a road 


in places where an easy winding approach might b 
beautifully and readily made at much less expense. 
The trees, instead of straight lines, should be dispos- 
ed in groups in such a manner as to make the turns 
in the road appear natural, and in conformity with the 
country around. 

There are generally, and in the majority of loca- 
tions in this country, always forests of different sizes 
and of the natural growth, standing near and about the 
sites selected for building country houses. In the 
common method, or that of straight line planting, these 
are most frequently in the way, and, of course, fall 
a victim to the axe, while in the picturesque method 
they may nearly always be left standing; will of- 
ten, if the arrangement is judicious, have a pleasing 
and beautiful effect, beside the advantage of being 
full grown, which, perhaps, thirty er even fifty years 
growth of young and newly planted trees would not 
equal. In short, the many advantages of the pictur- 
esque style, and its superiority in point of effect will, 
I have no doubt, make it the most common aad popu- 
lar one here in a very few years. Yours, &c. 

X. Y. Z. 

Newburgh, Sept. 12, 1832. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Rhubarb or Pie-plant. 

The consumption of this newly introduced culina- 
ry plant, in the British metropolis, may be judged of 
from the following, extracted from the Gardener's 
Magazine for June :——“ Rhubarb, which has for some 
years past been cultivated, is still a subject of increas- 
ing interest, and more extensively in demand than 
ever; on the fifth of May, no less than eight entire 
wageon loads, packed in bulk, with an equal quantity 
in smaller proportions, were brought in and sold in 
this market (Covent Garden) alone. One cultivator, 
Mr. Myatt, of New Cross, Deptford, had three wag- 
gon loads; he has, I believe; nearly twenty acres in 
culture,’ This plant contains an acid as fine as the 
gooseberry, for pies and tarts; a square rod of ground 
will supply a family; and it may be used till mid- 
summer, or later. By two hours labor, I have been 
able to cut it, in high perfection, the last of March. 
The plant is perennial, and requires a rich soil. 


B. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Worm Holes, 

Mr. Fieet—In the Farmer for July, I notice a 
communication signed C, I think his remarks on 
the subject of worm holes in the earth, erroneous.— 
Vegetables draw their principal support from the at- 
mosphere, and not from the earth. On digging this 
summer for a cistern, the earth for two feet appeared 
perfectly dry, yet vegetables continued to grow and 
thrive. Itappears obvious to me, therefore, that their 
principal supplies of moisture, as well as food, are de- 
rived from the atmosphere. Yours, &c., 


August 17th, 1832. AGRICOLA. 





Piantinc.—Among other instances of successful 
planting, ** Colonel Johnes, of Hafod, was offered 
£100,000, for woods he had planted for his amuse- 
ment.”” ‘There was wisdom ina the thrifty advice of 
the Scot to his son,—‘‘ Be aye sticking in a bit tree ; 
it grows while you sleep !"—JZort. Reg. 
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Sustana Grares.—-We have to acknowledge the 
receipt of a couple of bunches of the Sultana grape 
from Dr. Monkur of this city. They are superior 
to any Sultanas’ we ever saw, being perfectly ripe, 
and free from the slightest appearance of rot. The 
banches weigh a pound each, within a few grains ; 
the berries are almost transparent, free from seeds, 
and of delicious flavour. It is pretty generally known 
that it is very difficult to make the Sultana mature its 
fruit in this country. Indeed, while we have been 
familiar with the vines of this variety for several 
years, we never before saw the fruit in perfection. 
We are greatly obliged to Dr. Monkur, for affording 


us an opportunity of examining this delicious grape. | 


The grapes can be seen at the Farmer Office.--Am 
Farmer. 


Metons.—The Island Malomacca, which is one of 


the seven Isles lying in the front of Venice, is justly 
styled the “Garden of Venice ;” its Melons are in 
high repute, and seldom find their way beyond the 
tables of the affluent. We instance them, however, 
on account of a singular feature which marks their 
advent to maturity. This takes place, almost without 
exception, between eleven and twelve at noon, and is 
announced by an emission of a peculiarly balsamic 
odour, of which no trace previously existed. The 
fruit must be instantly gathered, and removed to some 
cool spot ; otherwise it loses its taste and perfume in 
a few hours.—Hort. Reg. 





To Retarp tHe Frowertnc or Rosrs.—The 
nobility and gentry who remain from their country 


seats till late in the summer, are generally prevented | 


from seeing this class of flowering shrubs, in perfec- 
tion, but the following practice causing them to blow 
three or four weeks Jater than when grown in the 
usual manner, well merits attention from those 
persons who are desirous of having roses to bloom 
as late as August and September. 

The border in which the shrubs are planted, is 
manured with well-rotted cow-dung, about the first 
week in February. The shrubs are not pruned during 
the autumn or the early part of the winter, but remain 
untouched till the buds have pushed, some of them 
half an inch Jong ; the shoots are then shortened 
below where the buds have pushed. The shortening 
the shoots so late in the spring, does not in the least 
weaken the shrubs, they blosson as vigourously and 
as freely as in the usual mode of treatment. 

When desirable to have the blooming season pro- 
longed, a portion of the roses cut, as is here descri- 
bed, while the remainder are treated in the usual way, 
will produce the desiredend. J. Haywarv.—Hort, 
Register. 


Hottynocks.—It has been discovered that the 
Hollyhock, (Aithea resea,) is an excellent substitute 
for flax. Several individuals have embarked in the 
manufacture of it, and at present, it holds out every 
prospect of fully answering their highest expectations. 
—Ibid. 





Strate or AGRIcULTURE—ALABAMA.—A corres- 
pondent at Big Swamp, Lowndes county, Alabama, 
gives us the following hints as to the state of agricul- 
ture in that part of Alabama :— 


‘* Crops of corn are very abundant ; the prospect of 
cotton in this section of the state was never more flat- 
tering. The planters have got much in the spirit of 
raising wheat; but the severe winter, late seeding, 
and careless and slovenly manner of putting in, have 
cultivated the sugar cane for several years, but in a 
very small way ; one in this county made a clear pro- 
fit of $100 per acre. There is scarcely a farmer that 
does not plant the wholé of his cornfields with cow- 
peas, which yield very abundantly, and after gather- 
ing the corn, and peas enough for winter use, they 
put their stock on them, and their hogs become very 
fat ina shorttime. Every one cultivates the sweet 
potato, from ten to three thousand bushels anuually. 
The community here are a very industrious people, 
but most of them hold to ancient prejudices with a 
tenacity that is truly astonishing.” —American Farm, 


Preservine Frurt.—-In Japan, fruit is preserved 








by dipping it in yeast ; the fruit, if very large, is cut 
jin slices, if not, it is dipped whole into the yeast. It 
| derives some taste from the yeast, but fruit preserved 
iby this method, will keep a year or longer. The same 
| method prevails also in China.--- Thunberg’s Travels. 


PREVENTING THE SpRouTING oR GERMINATING 
oF Store ONIoNs puRING THE WINTER AND Spine. 
'—** As the season has now arrived in which most 
gardeners have already taken up their store onions, or 
are about to do so, allow me to suggest a plan for 
preventing that sprouting or germinating principle 
which so often renders them inferior even at an early 
period, and almost invariably useless at a latter one, 
as an ingredient in our cookery. 

As, however, it is not a plan of my own suggesting, 
but was mentioned to me by an old lady who had seen 
it practised in Holland, it is possible it may be known 
to many of your readers ; though, as far my own ex- 
perience extends, it is practised by none. 

It is simply applying a heated iron for a few seconds 
to the nozzle of the onion whence the roots protrude ; 
and though I am sorry to say I have no onions this 
year on which to try the experiment, they having been 
swept from me by some petty depredator, still I can 
testify from my own previous experience that it is an 
efficient mode of preserving them.”—Gar. Mag. 





Musnrooms.—To ascertain whether what appeat 
to be Mushrooms, are so or not, a little salt should be 
sprinkled on the inner or spongy part. If in a short 
time after, they turn yellow, «hey are a poisonous 
kind of fungus ; but if black, they must be considered 
genuine Mushrooms. They should never be eaten 
without this test, as the best judges may be occasional. 
ly deceived.—Jb. 


— 


Breap From Turnips.—Let the turnips first be 
pecled, and boiled in water till soft and tender ; then, 
strongly pressing out the juice, mix them together, 
and, when dry (beaten or pounded very fine,) with 
their weight of whe-it meal, season it as you de other 
bread, and knead it up; then, letting the dough re- 
main a little to ferment, fashion the paste into loaves, 
and bake it like common bread. Some roast turnips 
in apaper under embers, and eat them with sugar 
and butter. —Evelyn’s Misc. Writings, p. 756. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 


{ The following interesting communication is from 
Dr. Perrine, United States Consul for Campeachy. 
We hope he will continue to favor us with the pro- 
ductions of his pen. The public is much indebted to 
Dr. P. for his exertions to introduce foreign plants 
into our country. His example is worthy of imitation 
by those citizens residing or travelling in other coun- 
tries. —Ed.} 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 

Rearing Poultry in Mexico. 





NEW-YORK FARMER AND 








to the chickens after they escape from the shell, is 
best known to himself,—but you see the facet before 


you, and the practice of thus substituting the male for . 


the female is general in this country.” 
Now, Mr. Editor, all I ask of you and your readers 
is to try before you deny the truth of this story. 
September, 1832. Henry Perrine. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Strangles and Yellow Water. 

Mr. Epiror :—Some days ago, gne of my neigh- 

bours called to visit me. He complained bitterly of 











{ 


having lost a horse a few weeks before, worth 60 or 
80 dollars. The horse had the strangles, he said, and 


Srr,—I cannot embark for Campeachy without re-/ could swallow no hay nor other food ; he had doctor- 
lieving myself by telling you not a cock and bull, but | ed assiduously, was told to give him some ley ; and 


a cock and chicken story, which may be of service to 


those farmers who supply our markets with poultry. | horse a pint, very strong. 


! 


accordingly prepared some white ley, and gave the 
After which the horse 


The fondness of Spaniards for eggs and chickens} could neither eat nor drink, and died in a few days. 
appears to be inherited to the full extent by their He was sure the disorder was incurable. I remarked 
American descendants, as at every Indian hut which I that I thought it was the medicine that killed him, 
have stopped at in Mexico, I could get one or the | and not the disorder; that a pint of caustic ley would 
other in default ofevery thing else in the eating line. | kill the soundest horse ; thatifhe had taken one ounce 
It is true they are not very scrupulous about the num- {of Ipecacuanha, poured into it two quarts of warm 
ber of feathers which covers the pollito, nor of the! but not boiling water, and taken half a pint of tlfis tea 
days it has been free from the shell, but then you and put into a bucket of common water and given the 
know you can eat the more of them, and pay accord-! horse to drink four times a day, a half a pint each time; 


ingly. But to return to my story. During the rainy 
season, the rivers of the state of Tabasco overflow the 





then taken a quarter of an ounce of gum gamboge 
and half an ounce of aloes, added flour and water till 


banks, and the little eminences become so many tem-| it was of the consistence of dough, divided into four 


porary islands, to which all terrestrial animals retreat 
for shelter. On these little mounds, too, the inhabi- 
tants place their huts, and it is fine sport to go hunt- 
ing in a canoe from oné islet to another all over the 
country. Monkeys, parrots, peccaries, snakes, in 
short,all animals of a tropical climate, may be found in 
the same congregation. 

One afternoon in the month of October, 1828, in 
company with the Vice-Governor of the State, I en- 
tered one of those huts aforesaid, to take some refresh- 
ment and rest, when I observed before the door a 
large cock with three or four dozen of chickens 
around him, engaged in all the occupations usually ap- 
pertaining to the hen, and apparently very proud of 
his office. 


pills, and given night and morning, I had no doubt the 
horse would have got well. That I had known this 
disorder to be cured frequently by this treatment. 
This man also complained of losing a fine horse, 
about a year ago, by yellow water (or jaundice), and 
was perfectly sure that this disorder was incurable.— 
I told him that I thought it was as curable as the stran- 
gles ; that he ought to take the New- York Farmer, or 
some other agricultural paper, and not listen to every 
wind of doctrine in treating his horses and cattle.— 
He remarked that he could not afford it. On inquiry 
it appeared that the two horses were worth about 150 
dollars, which would have supplied him with the pa- 
per for 40 or 50 years, and communicated much use- 


Neither man, woman, child, pig, nor hen | ful information, besides that I thought he was loosing 


would he suffer to molest his little ones in the slight-!a dollar to save a penny. 


est degree, and he would occasionally cock his eye up 
toward the birds of prey in the air with a menacing 
gesture, as much as to say ‘and you too had better 
keep at a respectful distance from my spurs.’ The 
foilowing was the account of this phenomenon given 
me by my companion, Col. Esrrapa. 

“The cock is chosen to hatch the eggs, on account 
of his superior size, and to take care of the chickens, 
on account of his superior strength, while the hen is 
thus left free to continue filling other nests. To 
qualify him to take her place, he is first rendered in- 
toxicated by swinging him over and over ina ham- 
mock, under which tobacco is burnt to keep him en- 
veloped inthe smoke. As soon as he becomes sense- 


less and motionless, the feathers are stripped from his ; 


broad breast, and he is placed in a large nest with as 
many eggs in it as his body can cover, in the position 
taken by the hen herself while hatching. When he 
recovers from the stupor, the pressure of the warm 
eggs against his naked breast seems to occasion an 
agreeable sensation,which detains him on the nest the 
full period of incubation. 











Why he continues his care | 


Most of our Farriers and books on Fairriery kill 
more than they cure; that a paper judiciously condue- 
ted was much more to be depended on, as its errors, if 
any, were open to correction. Yours, 


August 17th, 1832. CaRLo. 





FOR THE NEW-¥YORK FARMER. 
To make a Liquid Opodeldoc. 

Mr. Epvrror—Take two quarts of whisky, rum, or 
brandy or any other proof spirits, put it in a kettle and 
warm it with coals, dissolve in it as much soft-soap as 
it will take up. When cold, put it inte a bottle and 
add one ounce of camphor, half an ounce of vola- 
tile salts of ammonia, when these are dissolved, it is 
ready for use. This preparation is called Liquid- 
Opodeldoe, and in all swellings about horses and cat- 
tle is a safle and good application. Some gentle physic 
should be given at the same time. The opodeldoc 
will scatter the humours if recent, and the physic will 
clear them out of the system. Yours, &c. 

Sept. 4, 1832, Caro. 


[September 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Maple Sugar. 


Sarpinra.—The number of sheep on the island is 
nearly a million ; and of goats, half a million. Great 
use is made of the milk of both of these animals.— 


Mr. Eprror,—I send youan extract from the Mil-| They have only about 13,000 cows on the whole 
tary Monitor. If the statement of the writer is cor-| island,which embraces a territory and population about 
rect, I do not perceive why.an acre of ground is not| equal to that of Maryland. If the families in Sardi- 
as profitably appropriated to a maple orchard as to|nia contain upon the average about five persons each, 
most other agricultural purposes. He states that an| this would be only one cow to five families 


acre will produce 450 pounds of sugar, Calculating it 


Great quantities of cheese are made from the goat 


at 6 cents per pound, the acre will amount to $27.—| and sheep’s milk of this island. Some of it is very 
Supposing the pasture to pay for the interest of the] fine: but much of it is steeped in brine, which is not 
price of the ground, the net produce will be equal to| very agreeable to an English taste. The amount of 


that obtained from wheat, by most farmers. 
LaNSINGBURGH. 
*'The successful experiments on making sugar 
from the cane, in the state of Georgia, has been a 
source of much exultation to the lovers of indepen- 
dence. It is surprising that some measures are not 
put in forwardness for making sugar in the middle and 
Northern States. © The maple sugar is as sweet, as 
easily refined, and cheaper than that produced from 
the cane. I do not pretend to say that an acre of 
land will produce more of maple than it will of cane- 
sugar, but the quantity produced will require less la- 
bour, and will be attended with less expense in pro- 
portion to the quantity produced than that made from 
cane. 

* An acre of land, if planted with 100 of maple trees, 
will produce, on an average, 450 pounds of sugar an- 
nually. ‘The season for making maple sugar seldom 
continues longer than six weeks, and that at a season 
when little else can be done. 

“* The land will produce either grass or tillage near- 
ly as well, and according to the opinion of some, bet- 
ter, than if not planted. The maple tree grows re- 
markably straight and tall, bearing few branches, and 
these spreading but a short distance. The tree some- 
times appears with only a few branches at the top 
like a broom. It throws but little shade between the 
sun and the ground, which may, in part, account for 
the great fertility. 

‘A tree will produce, in less than 20 years after 
being planted, the frequent tapping of it tends to in- 
crease the annual produce for at least 30 years. 

** It would not disappoint the calculations nor in- 
fringe on the general economy of the farmer, to plant 
a few trees for the supply of his family; and he 
would find an advantage in making sugar for market. 
A system of this kind would, in a few years, render 
the states, north of the Potomack, and west of the Al- 
legany meuntains, independent of a foreign supply of 
sugar. 

“ The nnmber of trees at present growing in this 
state, would, for several years, supply a sufficiency 
of sugar for the states, if properly attended to. 


“A Legislative provision, to encourage the preser- 
vation and planting of maple trees, would secure to 
the states a truly great advantage—a blesing. 


A Woopsman. 
Cayuga County, N. Y. 


To Restore Sour Wine.---Take dry walnuts, in 
the proportion of one to every gallon of wine, and 
burn them over a charcoal fire; when they are well 
lighted, throw them into the wine, and bung up; in 


cheese made from these two species of animals, is es- 
timated at 1,656,000 pounds a year, or about 20lbs. 
to each family. 

Oi. From SunrLtower Seeps.—A paper printed 
in Scotland gives this mode of obtaining such oil.— 
A very delicate oil, much used in Russian cookery, 
is expressed from the seeds of the Sunflower, 4nd is 
prepared by inclosing them in bags, and steeping 
them in warm water, after which the oil is expressed, 
this is actually as sweet as butter. 





HorseE-cnesnuts.—The powder of horse-chesnuts 
being mixed with a third of flour, is found to make 
better paste than that made from flour only. (Mech. 
Mag. viii.) We are glad to observe that these nuts 
can be applied to some useful purpose, and hope 
country shoe-makers and hook-binders will take the 
hint.—Cuonductor of Gard. Mag. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








Works of Nature. 
It is the glorious privilege of man, while other ani- 
mals are confined within the limits which instinct has 
prescribed, to carry his observations beyond his own 
immediate wants, and to contemplate the universe at 
large : he extends his enquiries to all the objects which 
surround him; exercises his judgment, and informs 
his understanding, by ascertaining their nature, pro- 
perties and uses. In the various branches of the mathe- 
matics, in the abstract speculations of metaphysics, 
or in searching the records of history, he is solely in- 
tent on the operations of his own mind, or the actions 
of himself and his fellow-creatures: but in the study 
of nature, he examines every object presented to his 
senses, and takes a general survey. of the wide and 
interesting prospects of the creation, ‘The earth he 
treads, the ocean he crosses, the air he breathes, the 
starry heavens on which he gazes, the mines and ca- 
verns he explores, all present to him abundant materi. 
als for his researches. And, when thus employed, he 
is engaged in a manner peculiarly suitable to his fac- 
ulties, since he alone is capable of knowledge, he alone 
is distinguished by the power of admiration, and ex- 
alted by the faculty of reason. ‘The terraqueous 
globe presents a most glorious and sublime prospect, 
equally worthy of the capacity of man to contemplate, 
and beautiful to his eye to behold. And the treasures 
of nature, which this prospect comprehends, are so 
rich and inexhaustible, that they may furnish employ- 
ment for his greatest diligence, stimulated by the most 


forty-eight hours the acidity will have been corrected. | ardent curiosity, and assisted by the most favourable 





—Hort. Reg. 





opportunities. At the same time that she solicits him 
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to follow her not only into her open walks, but like- 
wise to explore her secret recesses, she fails not to 
reward him with the purest gratifications of the mind, 
because at every step he takes, new instances of beauty, 
variety, and perfection, are unfolded to his view. The 
study of the works of nawre is in itself capable of 
affording the most refined pleasure, and the most edi- 
fying instruction. All the objects with which we are 
surrounded, the smallest as well as the greatest, teach 
us some useful lesson. All of them speak a language 
directed to man, and to man alone. Their evident 
tendency to some determined end, marks the designs 
of a great Creator. The volume of creation contains 
the objects of arts, science, and philosophy, und is 
open to the inspection of all the inhabitants of the 
globe. Nature speaks by her works an universal 
language, the rudiments of which are peculiarly 
adapted to the inclination and capacity of the young, 
whose curiosity may be gratified and excited by turns; 
but more profound and extensive inquiries are suitable 
to the contemplations of persons of every age ; andno 
subject can be more worthy of their attentive obser- 
vation. 

Whoever opens his eyes, and surveys the creation 
with the least attention, must perceive a beautiful va- 
riety of objects that present themselves to view, and 
seem to demand his notice. In summer, meadows 
enamelled with numberless plants and flowers, afford- 
ing rich pasturage for cattle ; fields waving with dif- 
ferent kinds of grain for the use of man; woods, fo- 
rests, plains, and mountains, differently adorned, and 
ponds, lakes, or winding rivers, varying the charming 
scene. In winter, the forests naked, nature as it were 
suspending her productive power ; the air severe and 
piercing, the earth frozen, the waters rendered hard, 
and capable of bearing men, cattle and carriages ; the 
falling of the fleecy snow, and all the circumstances 
attending this cold/rigorous season; every particular 
deserves our consideration. and commands inquiry. 
Look we out at night, when darkness covers and con- 
ceals the beauties of our earthly globe, we shall find 
this temporary loss made up to us by those numberless 
and glorious stars that glitter in the magnificent canopy 
hanging over us ; and if the moon arises, her mild and 
friendly rays enlighten the silent scene, and give a 
fainter day. In short, whatever the season of the 
year, whether cheerful spring, warm summer, rich 
autumn, or cold winter ; whatever the hour of the day 
or night, things worthy our most serious notice are at 
hand ; things which to know may truly be called 
learning, and in the study of which an intelligent being 
may always employ his leisure hours with pleasure. 





CrysTats 1n Livinc Vecrtantes.---Various na- 
turalists have taken notice of the appearance of crys- 
tals in the internal parts of vegetable tissues, but noth- 
ing very explicit and certain has been stated respecting 
them. M. Turpin has discovered, in the cellular is- 
sue of an old trunk of the Cereus Peruvianus, in the 
Garden of Plants at Paris, where it had been growing 
one hundred and thirty years, an immense quantity of 
agglomeration of crystals of oxalate of lime. They are 
found in the cellular tissue of the pith and bark. They 
are white, and transparent, four-sided prisms, with 
pyramidial terminations, collected in radiant groups. 
—Jameson’s Journal— Arcana of Science. 
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Pruninc.—On reference to our preceding pages 
of the present number, our readers will find an excel- 
lent article on pruning. Mr. Loudon considers it the 
most valuable that has ever appeared in his Magazine 
on the subject. ‘The pruning of forest trees is almost 
entirely neglected in this country ; and in relation to 
fruit trees, it is too generally practised without any 
reference to vegetable physiology,and in a most wan- 
ton and injurious manner. The golden rule that, no 
branches to be cut off which do not interfere with the 
leader, no wound thus or otherwise made, éo be larger 
than an inch in diameter, and no pruning in autumn, 
is most outrageously violated. We do not hesitate to 
say, that the injudicious use of the pruning-knife has 
done more injury to fruit culture than all the evils 
arisingfrom insects and diseases incident to our climate. 
In the latter part of August, we saw a first rate foreign 
gardener approach a peach tree in as flourishing con- 
dition as we could wish to see. The tree was 2 1-2 
inches diameter; at the height of 2 1-2 feet, it form- 
ed into three branches—one on each side of the cen- 
tral or main stem. These two, although larger than 
the leader, he sawed close off, making two oval wounds 
of 5 or 6 inches in circumference and leaving a space 
between them, on one side of the tree, of only about 
a quarter of an inch for the sap to ascend, and on the 
other of about one anda half inches. In addition to 
these, he cut off smallerlimbs from the leader. It will 
be perceived that the relative offices of the leaves and 
roots can not be freely performed, and that much of 
the elaborated as well as ascending sap will ooze out, 
and render the whole tree diseased. In less than 12 
months this mutilated tree will, we are well persuad- 
ed, have the yellows. In a garden containing be- 
tween 40 and 50 trees, we have observed the yellows 
are indicated just in proportion to the severity of the 
pruning. Those that have not been pruned at all, are 
wholly free from this disease, and in a most healthy 
growing state. Those trees which we have examin- 
ed, and which have the yellows, are deficient in sap in 
their branches and extremities. To this deficiency of 
sap, is, in our view, to be attributed the shooting out 
of numerous small stems in an unnatural manner on 


the larger branches and limbs. 
The yellows are attributed to insects. We havea 


box containing the insect, which a nurseryman has 
sent, as the one which causes the disease. We are 
in daily expectations of the communication which was 
to accompany it. We wish our correspondents 
would favor us with the results of their observation in 
eens to the effects of pruning in causing the yel- 
ows. 
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Sirx Cocoons.—We have received from Miss 
Parmentier, of Brooklyn, two baskets of silk worm 
cocoons,for exhibition at the approaching Fair of the 
American Institute. They consist of two broods spun 
the present season Those of the second are much 
larger than the first, and what is of more importance, 
all are of a beautiful white color. We hope every 
lady in our country, who has given attention to the 
rearing of silk worms, will imitate Miss P., by exhib- 
iting at the Fair, specimens of their cocoons, and, if 
convenient, accompanying them with statements of 
their mode of management. By so doing they will 
set a laudable example, and promote the welfare of 
their country. The following has been politely fur- 
nished by Miss Parmentier. 

The silk worms of the first brood were hatched, May 
9, 1832. They were fed on the Morus alba, or white 
Italian mulberry, Morus multicaulis, or Chinese 
Many-stalked Mulberry, Morus alba macrophylla, 
and other varieties. The litters were changed every 
second day. The result of this mode of feeding was 
that the worms were in excellent health, and that the | 
cocoons were about two-thirds white, and the remain- 
ing straw coloured. The eggs which produced the 
worms of the second brood, were from cocoons selected 
from the first brood, without regard to colour ; care, 
however, having been taken to set aside those cocoons 
only, whicif were of approved form. 

The worms of the second brood were hatched July 
S0th. These were fed exclusively on the Morus 
multicaulis. A proof of the excellence of this mul- 
berry, is, that the silk worms of this brood which had 
received the same care as those of the first, completed 
the different stages of their existence in the short | 
period of twenty-six days. The cocoons obtained 
from this brood were all of a perfect snow whiteness. 
If experience should prove that silk worms fed entire- 
ly on the Morus multicaulus, invariably produce white | 
cocoons, it appears evident that this will add another | 
invaluable advantage tothose which this tree is already 
known to possess—it heing perfectly hardy, always 
preferred by the worms to any other kind, having 
abundance of large leaves that require but a little 
time to gather them, and constantly putting forth 
branches, and leaves that always afford food suitable 
for the different ages of the insects. 





| 
| 


Farmers’ Work ror Ocroser.—Those farmers 
who have not wood-houses should, if possible, imme- 
diately provide them. The practice of having wood- 
piles out of doors, and cutting the wood as it is daily 
wanted, isa very bad and unprofitableone. Ifa farmer 
wishes to éat fine hot buckwheat cakes, have his 
wife ina good humour, and derive pleasure in read- 
ing his newspapers, let him provide a covering for 
his wood, cut and dryed. Let him furnish himself 
with the most economical stove, and make his doors 
and windows perfectly tight. 

Cut Hay.—Those who are in the vicinity of cities 
or large towns should sell their long straw, and give 
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their horses cut hay with bran, Indian meal, or bruis- 
ed oats. Straw will sell for as much as hay, if not 
for more, but is not as good for feed. Farmers may 
be assured that there is a great saying in cutting hay. 
With a less quantity of meal it is more highly relish» 
ed than cut straw; with a little salt, only sufficient 
to make it palatable, given two or three times a week. 
most horses will thrive ata much less expense than 
feeding the hay loose and giving them oats. Their 
feed, however, should be occasionally changed for a 
short time. 

Wheat and Rye.—It is a common complaint in 
the spring, that these important grains, particularly 
the former, have been winter-killed. This we sup- 
pose is generally done by alternate freezing and 
thawing, throwing the roots on the uneven surfaces 
out of the ground. Would it not be advisable for 
those farmers who have not rolled their grains, to 
provide a roller, and, before winter sets in, to go over 
their wheat grounds? Most good farmers give 
decided testimony in favour of the roller. Let every 
incredulous farmer try a portion of his grounds. 

Fruit—Those who have good varieties of apples 
and pears will find themselves abundantly paid by 
gathering them with great care, und sending them 
to market in fine order. Ifa price sufficient to com- 
pensate cannot be obtained, let them be carefully 
kept until better times. To preserve apples they 
should be dry and kept in sand free from moisture. 
Bran and sawdust are also good. Some sweat them 
in heaps and dry them before packing them away. 

Stock.—If a farmer is convinced he has not a good 
stock of cattle, sheep or hogs, let him consider how 
he can dispose of what he has, and obtain others far 
better, not only without much sacrifice, but, if possible, 
by a pecuniary gain. By fatting all his poorest 
stock, and making extra exertions to add to his ma- 
nure by carting into, his yard that kind of earth, 
which will improve the consistency of his soil, 
he may find, in the early part of the winter, that 
his stock will sell for more than a sufficient to 
buy half the number of the very best breed, which will 
yield, in milk, wool, and meat, more than they former- 
ly could obtain. 

Accounts—Examine your accounts with care 
Strike a safe balance. If you have been a gainer, 
endeavor to see if the favourable circumstances will 
exist next year. Do not expend your gains on im- 
provements of your buildings that will require seve- 
ral years of equal success to complete or pay for them; 
but rather put them out to interest, or expend them 
for manure or improved stock. If, on the other hand, 
your expenses have exceeded your income, call your 
wife, and, if expedient, your sons and daughters, and 


} with them examine al] the items of incomes and out- 
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goes, and make arrangements to increase the former 
and retrench the latter. 

Hogs.—English authors say, that a mixture of 0a 
meal and water, or any other meal, and left until it be- 
come sour will fatten rapidly ; but milk and pea meal 
make the finest pork in the world. If any farmers of 
this country find by experience that they have fatted 
their hogs at a too great expense, let them partially 
adopt something like the above plan next year. 

Ploughing.—Some farmers highly recommend 
ploughing in the fall, in order to destroy the larve or 
eggs of insects, or the seeds of weeds ; others contend 
that it is the direct way to preserve them, by burying 
them deep and more out the reach of frost and birds 
This disagreement among practical farmers, arises, 
says a distinguised author, from an unacquaintance 
with the economy of insects. And this disagreement 
will continue until more scientific knowledge in natu- 
ral history becomes common among farmers. 





Garpeners’ Work ror Ocroser.—Every exer- 
tion should be made, all this month, to secure crops 
that are liable to injury by frost. Severe cold sets in 
some winters from twenty to sixty days earlier than 
in others. Last fall most gardeners in the vicinity of 
New-York, and also in other sections of the country, 
suffered very considerable loss by having their pota- 
toes, turnips, and many other vegetables caught by a 
sudden and severe frost that rendered the ground as 
a rock throughout the winter. The losses thus oc- 
casioned, added to those of a very hard winter and 
very late spring, cut very seriously the income of 
many gardens. Succeeding these came on the disas- 
trous effects of the Cholera. Thus for a whole year 
gardeners have had to contend with adverse circum- 
stances arising from unusual events. As much as 
other classes of the community have suffered, their 
deprivations have not been in succession as those of 
gardeners. We hope the elements and the times 
will be more propitious. 

Potatoes.—These are to be dug as early as possi- 
ble; fair weather is the most favourable ; should be 
put under ground, or in a dry and secure cellar, im- 
mediately on being dug. Some gardeners let them 
remain in the sun to dry; this practice is not approv- 
ed. Carry them immediately into the cellar, while 
they are fresh. The dirt adhering to them is not in- 
jurious, but rather beneficial. 

Pumpkins.—It is recommended that these and 
squashes should be dried in the sun before they are 
stored away. Some families cut them up in slices, 
and dry them in the sun or an oven. 

Beets.—These are to be taken up and put safely 
under ground, or paeked in sand in the cellar. 
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that were sound last month, must haye frames provid- 
ed for them, to guard against frost. 

Turnips should be hoed early in the month,’ if they 
have not received this operation before. 

Currant and Gooseberry bushes should be mode- 
rately pruned and new piantations made. 
Raspberries may receive the same treatment, cut- 
ting out the old branches which"produced fruit last 
summer. 

Bulbous Roots.—Hardy flowering bulbs may be 
planted. Dahlias, and other tender tubers and bulbs, 
must be secured. 

Celery should be’hoed up in dry weather, after the 
dew has disappeared. If dirt sufficient cannot be 
obtained between the rows, let it be supplied from 
other places. 

Asparagus seed may be sown this month, in good 
rich ground. 

Endive should be tied up for blanching, if it has 
not been in the previous month. 

Flowering Shrubs should be pruned a little, and 
new plantations made. 

Green-house plants should be taken into the green- 
house, if they have not been already. Watering them 
once or twice a week with water, passed fresh through 
cow-dung, is beneficial to most plants. 

Fruit Trees.—Begin to make preparations for 

transplanting hardy fruit and ornamental trees. 
Sow fruit and forest tree pits and seeds. 
Grape Vines, that will not bear the winter, are to 
be laid on the ground and covered with straw or 
leaves, &c., or with the soil. The object is to con- 
ceal them from the sun rather than to protect them 
from the frost. 





Mitpew.—Mr. Fleet,—If you can inform me, 
through the medium of your valuable paper, how to 
prevent grapes and gooseberries from becoming rusty, 
you will confer a favor. H. B. Wisner. 


Remarks.—As it respects grapes, we know nothing 
that is a certain preventive of mildew. Gardeners 
apply with a syringe, before the mildew commences, 
a mixture of lime and sulphur in water. Mr. H., of 
New-York, tried chloride of lime in the same way. 
It made them spotted. It was probably too strong. 
Mr. A. who has a garden just out of the city of New- 
York, has been successful with gooseberries under 
peach trees that gave but a thin or light shade, and 
where the bushes had a free circulation of air. A 
gentleman of Albany shakes the dew from them be- 
fore the sun strikes them with much force. 





Marxets.—Hardly any fixed price can be given for 
vegetables. Peaches are selling in New- York at $1,50 
to $4 per basket of three pecks. Isabella Grapes, 





Cauliflower, Parsley, Lettuce, Cabbage plants, 





8 cts., and foreign 15 cts. per pound, « 
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To Our Subscribers. 

We have this day transferred the proprietorship of 
the New-York Farmer and Horticultural Repository, 
together with all the debts due the establishment, to Mr. 
D. K. Mrnor, publisher of the New-York American, 
and of the Rail Road Journal. The numerous facili- 
ties which Mr. Minor possesses for publishing the 
work, his known reputation for punctuality and cor- 
rectness, the improvements he intends to make in the 
mechanical execution, and the increased quantity of 
matter which the numbers will contain, afford strong 
and satisfactory assurance that the New-York Far- 
mer will commend itself to the patronage of the pub- 
lic generally, and especially to the lover of rural pur- 
suits. We hope our friends will step forward with 
promptitude, and render that encouragement which 
will sustain him in his enlarged plan of operation. 


We shall confine our labors, exclusively, to the 


connected with the financial and publishing concerns, 
we hope to extend our researches, and to impart to the 
work more pith and interest. 

All communications relating to the business affairs 
of the paper, should be directed to Mr. Mtnor; those 
having reference to the editorial department, should 
be addressed, as heretofore, to the subscriber. 

S. FLEET. 

Ne.2- Yori, October 215, £332. 

TO THE PATRONS OF 
The New-York Farmer. 
ifaving become the proprietor and publisher of the 
New-York Farmer and I[orticuliural Repositery, 
the subscriber deems it proper to make a few obser- 
vations upon its present or past condition, as well as 
upon its future prospects. 

The former proprietor and editor of the Farmer, 
having had to encounter many difficulties, was not 
able always to execute it in such a manner as he de- 
sired, nor to issue it with that regularity and prompti- 
ude which 1. satrons had a right to expect, and there- 
fore, apprehension that it would not succeed may have 
arisen in the minds of some of its former friends, and 
> ave induced them to relinquish it, who, under other 

:cumstances, would still give it a cordial support. 

With a full knowledge of these unfavorable circum- 
atances, I have assumed its publication, with a firm 
determination to place it upon an equality in point of 
execution, punctuality, and usefulness, with any other 
work of the kind published in this country. 

Mr. S. Fixer, the former editor and proprietor, will 


continue as the Edijor of the Farmer ; and the pro- | 
: Eos | ever, to make amends for ‘it by a strict observaneg, 


prietor is induced to believe, that, with Mr. Furer’s 





i fol 
editorial department ; and, thus freed from the cares | 








experience, (being relieved, altogether, from the cares 
and perplexities of the business department,) and hits 
extensive list of able, practical correspondents, to- 
gether with his own situation, as editor and publisher 
of the Rail-Road Journal, and publisher ofthe New- 
York American, he will be able to make it worthy of 
the attention and patronage of those who desire a peri- 
odical of the kind ; and he therefore. with confidence 
offers it to the enlightened agricultural and horticul- 
tural citizens of the state of New-York in particular, 
and of other states in general, as a publication calcu- 


‘lated to disseminate much valuable and interesting in- 


formation, at a very cheap rate, and in a convenient 
form for preservation. 

The current volume will be completed in its present 
form, with some improvements in paper and style ; but 
the next volume, which will commence on the first of 
January, and the numbers appear on the frst of each 
follozcing mont”, will ke enlarged—the columns length- 
ened, and increased to three on each page—thereby 


| containing nearly double its present quantity of read- 


ing, and upon superior paper, with new type. It will 
be the commencement of a new series, under the title 
of the New-York: Farmer and American Gardeners’ 


| Magazine. é 


It will contain, in addition to its former variety of 
interesting matter, two or three pages of valuable read- 
ing in each number, upon the subject of Mc Adamiz 
Roads—Steam Cerrigces for common roads—Rail 
Roads and Cazgle, with illustwwations on wood engra- 
vings. Also, a summary of the New-York Market— 
Sales of Cattle, Sheep, 4cc., for the preceding month 
—Sales of Real Estate and of Stocks— with a Table 
showing the Range of the Thermometer, Weather, 
éc., at Montreal, L. C., city of New-York, Charles- 
ton, S. C., Mobile, Ala., and other matters of inte- 
rest. 

Those subscribers now indebted for previous volumes 
of the Farmer, are respectfully requested to remit the 
amount by Mail to the present proprietor; to whom 
all communications relative to the business department 
of the paper, may be addressed. A memorandum will 
be sent in the next number to each subscriber, whose 
account appears to be in arrear, that there may be @ 
fair understanding between them and the proprietor, , 
who will leave no effort unmade to merit, not only a 
continuance of their present patronage, but also their 
best exertions to extend its circulation among their 
neighbors and acquaintances. D. K. MINOR. 

New-York, October 26, 1832. 

In consequence of the pendency of arrangements 


which have resulted in the present transigg this num- 
ber of the Farmer has been delayed a ap be- 


yond its regular day of publication; we moat 


, anticipation of the day of publication renabt ie 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Geological Text-Book, 


For aiding the study of North American Geology : 
being a Systematic Arrangement of Facts, collected 
by the Author and his Pupils, under the Patronage 
of the Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, By Amos 
Eaton, A. M., Senior Professor in Rensselaer In- 
stitute, and Member of most of the Learned Societies 
im America. Second edilion, with additions. Al- 
bany, Websters & Skinners; New-York, G. & C. 
& H. Carvill; Troy, William S. Parker. 1832. 


Without entering into any disquisitions relative to 
the general merits of the work, or speaking of the 
importance of geological information te farmers, we 
shall confine ourselves to a brief notice of the doc- 








trine advanced by Pro. Eaton, that * vegetables re- 
ceive their chief support from the atmosphere ; and 
the whole of it, when they grow in clean, pure, unma- 
nured earth.” We consider this assertion to contain 


as much truth as though Pro. E. had stated that ani-| whence he derives his proof. 
mals derive their principal nourishment from the at-| 


mosphere. All that is requisite for animals to obtain 
the benefits and nourishing qualities of the atmos- 
phere, is to feed them plentifully with proper food, | 
afford them suitable exercise, and keep them in a tem- 
perature congenial to their nature. ‘Thus circumstan- 





eed, their Jungs will decompose inhaled air, and in- 
corporate its ingredients with their system. Similar- 
ly treated, plants will act upon the atmosphere, and | 
derive a very considerable portion of their nutriment 
from the air. The assertion, however, that “ vegeta-| 
bles receive their chief support from the atmosphere,” 
is like that of him, who would attempt to prove that 
the mouth, the legs, or the brain, are of more impor- 
tance than the arms, the lungs or the stomach. ‘The 
truth is, that every part of the plant is so dependent 
on the others, that it is difficult to magnify one part or 
organ without unduly estimating the utility of the 
other. The leaves cannot perform their operations 
without they are supplied with sufficient sap through 
the agency of the roots. ‘The great quantity of liquid 
which ascends from the roots, and which-in the vari- 
ous processes of elaboration, by parting with some of 
its coraponent parts and incorporating other substances 
with it, does in fact become the principal source of the 
increase of the plant. Because, carbon is considered 
to constitute the principal substance of ligneous plants, 
it is no more evidence that they derive it principally 
from the atmosphere, than that animals derive the ni- 
trogen of their systems from air, exclusively or prin. 
cipally,rather than from the food entering the stomach- 
In the analysis of the ascending sap, we detect carbon 
as well as other substances besides water. There is 
no proof that this carbon is derived from air, when, as 
Prefessor Eaton directs, we apply substances con- 





taining carbon, te the roots in order to make them 
grow. Again, carbon, or rather the charcoal procur- 
ed, does not constitute the-chiéf portion of a green 
tree, and we believe the pyrofigneous acid from long 
seasoned wood exceeds it in weight. 

The application of plaster of Paris seems to be ad- 
ditional proof that the nutriment of plants is received 
principally at the roots rather than through the leaves, 
and that it is not derived from the air, but from the 
substances in the soil; for when the vegetable and 
animal matter in the soil is exhausted, the plaster 
ceases to be effective. If Professor Eaton can sub- 
stitute for animal and vegetable matter, other sub- 
stances that have suel affinity for the components 
of the atmosphere, and for the gases fluating in it, 
that the roots can bethus supplied, then his hypothetic 
assertions would be verified; but as long as he di- 
rects us to apply to the roots, the very substances that 
constitute the food of plants, we cannot conceive 
It is known that water, 
heat, light, the sun, atmospheric air, earths and ma- 
nures, are all, to most plants, equally necessary to se- 
'cure their healthful growth, and their maturity. Wa- 
ter ts undoubtedly received in far greater quantities 
than all the other substances which enter the roots 
and the pores of the leaves ; and from the very small 
proportion ef carbon in the air, and the known quan- 


tity that is given out by plants in the night, it cannot 


be supposed that the oxygen of the water is given out in 
a much greater proportion than the carbon received ; 
consequently it would seem that the water and other 
substances applied to the roots, are the principal sub- 
stances entering into combination with the plant, and 
that the leaves, by the aid of the sun and the atmos- 
phere, rather elaborate and modify the substances al- 
ready in the plant, than add very materially to the 
bulk. 

We have not time nor space to pursue this interes- 
ting subject further at present. Had Professor E. 
told farmers that it was as important for the growth of 
plants that the leaves should be in as favorable a con- 
dition to be acted on by the sun and the atmosphere 
as it is to apply the proper manure to the roots, he 
would have been informing them of that of which 
many do not seem to be fully aware. 


The following extract will be found to contain many 
useful suggestions, and we would particularly recom- 
mend it to the attentive perusal of farmers and gar- 
deners. 


**An error of importance had prevailed among geol- 
ogists, on the subject of the origin of soils, until a clas- 
sification of detritus was established. Cuvier’s theory 
of the earth, did much towards the present improved 
state of that department of geological knowledge. But 
Schoolcraft suggested the first thought ever published, 
on a classification, which in accordance with the pre- 











1832. } 


sent views of geologists on that subject ; though his no- 

mwenclature was different.* Near the same time, Cony- 
beare, Buckland, and others, gave a character to it, 
which will endure. 

‘It seems to be demonstrated, that ante-deluvial de- 
tritus (called the tertiary formation) is a deposit, as in- 
dependent and distinct, as secondary rocks. It cannot 
be traced immediately to any adjoining rocks. Conse- 
quently its character cannot be explained by referring 
to other strata; unless we admit the general principle 
that all deposites, made after the deposition of the 
lower part of argillite, consist of fragments of the 
older rocks. 

‘The principle heretofore received then, that soils de- 
pend for their constituent characters on underlaying 
rocks, cannot be received any farther than as applied 
to analluvion. All other kinds of soil have characters 
as independent as transition or secondary rocks; and 
they may be classified now, with as much accuracy. 

“Fertility of Soils. 

“1. Fertility of merely earthly soils does not depend 
on their ultimate chemical elements. Pulverised eme- 
ry, which is almost pure alumine, will have the same 
influence upen vegetation as pulverized quartz, which 
is nearly purely silex. Hence the reason that Davy, 
and other distinguished chemists, have disappointed 
agriculturists by their analyses; which were founded 
on such mistaken views. 

“2. The perfection of earthly soils, without any re- 
ference to animal, vegetable, or other adventitious 
inatter requires the following constituents in due pro- 
portion: 1. Stones and pebbles sufficient to keep the 
svil open and loose. 2. Clay sufficient to absorb and 
to hold water in a just proportion. 3. Fine sand in 
sufficient quantities to preveat the clay from baking 
into a compact mass, in time ofdrought. Also to pre- 
vent its retaining so much water in the winter season, 
as, by expansion during the freezing of the water, to 
draw the roots of vegetables from the earth—called 
the winter-killing process. 

“To select a farm for purchasing, or to improve land 
by artificial means, without the application of manures, 
requires particular attention to these proportions. 

“Vegetables receive their chief support from the at- 
mosphere ; and the whole of it, when they grow in 
clean, pure, unmanured earth. Neither dry sand nor 
baked clay will absorb the nutritious gases. Duly 
moistened earth absorbs carbonic acid, ammonia, and 
other nutritious gases, which are received from the 
soil by the fibrous rootlets, for the use of plants. Char- 
coal and other carbonaceous matters, absorb these 
gases with great avidity. Hence the great value of 
carbonaceous manures, as rotted straw, charcoal, &c. 
But a due proportion of moisture is essential to ab- 
sorption in all cases. Ilence the importance of an 
attention to soils in reference to the absorption and re- 
tention of water. Hence too the importance of fre- 
quently stirring and disturbing the dry surface of the 
soil in time of drought, by hoeing, ploughing, &c., in 
order to present a moist surface to the atmosphere ; 
without which, nutritious gases cannot be absorbed. 

* Carbonate of lime, sulphate of lime, and all the 
soluble salts, as well as putrifying vegetables and ani- 
mals, should be considered as manures. They all 
act, either as absorbents, like charcoal ; stimulants, 
like gypsum, muriate of lime, &c., or as furnishing 
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nutritious matter by their decomposition, like fish, rot- 
ted straw, &c. Therefore the geological agricultu- 
rist studies chiefly the proportions of stones, pebbles, 
clay and sand The study of that part of geology 
which relates to detritus, is the true study of the first 
principles of elementary agriculture. 

“ By a reference to the system of classification, in 
the preceding part of this text-book, it will be seen, 
that all detritus is distributed into eight deposits. 1. 
Plastic clay. 2. Marly clay. 3. Marine sand. 4 
Shell marl. 5. Diluvion. 6, Ultimate diluvion. 7. 
Post diluvion. 8. Analluvion. After studying the 
character of these deposites, nothing more is required 
than a mere application of common sense to cach par- 


ticular case. 
“Classification of Soils. 


“1. Plastic clay. This stratum is rarely found at 
the surface of the earth, except at its out-croppings in 
banks. It is destitute of any material portion of car- 
bonate of lime—being the clay used by potter-bakers. 
Without any iutermixtures, it would bake in the dry 
season, and be running mortar in rainy weather. In- 
termixed with marine sand, it would be tolerably pro- 





ductive. Wheat winter-kills in it more than in any 
other soil. 

“2. Marly clay. (Londonclay.) This stratum is 
almost universal in bottom grounds. Alone, it bakes 
in a drought, and is mortar in a wet season. Wheat 
winter-kills in it. But it generally contains from fif- 
teen to twenty per cent of carbonate of lime, and con- 
siderable muriate of lime. Wells dug ia it, almost in- 
variably furnish “hard waters,” on account of the 
muriate of lime. These salts give it richness. There- 
fore if it is duly mixed with marine sand (which gen- 
erally overlays it) it forms rich and very durable soil. 
From near Lake Champlain to Green county, on the 
west side of the Hudson, this clay, overlayed with ma- 
rine sand, prevails. Also throughout most of the 
northera part of New-Jersey, along the valley of the 
Mississippi, &c. If the vast plains of marine sand, 
between the Mississippi and Rocky Mountains, are 
generally underlayed with this clay, as they certainly 
are in some localities, next century may, under the 
hand of culture, enliven that barren waste with fruit- 
ful fields. 

“©3. Marine sand. (Bagshotsand.) This stratum 
alone is a meagre barren soil. But makes an excel- 
lent kind when duly intermixed with the marly clay 
beneath it, as mentioned under marly clay. This 
stratum ofien passes into crag, or stratified gravel, hard- 
pan, &c. The crag is a better soil alone, than the 
sand, excepting the hardpan and some other varieties, 
wherein the gravel is held together compactly by fer- 
rugineous, calcareous or clayey cement. But if daly 
intermixed with the marly clay, it forms a good soil. 


‘4, Shell-mar]. This deposite is a most excellent 
manure, when intermixed with any of the other soils, 
—best with soils in which clay predominates. It is 
chiefly carbonate of lime ; but being made up of bro- 
ken shells or minute species, it is always in a state 
suited to its application asa manure. But when alone, 
it is not very productive, especially in a dry season. 
‘5, Diluvion As this deposite is the most hetero- 
genous of all deposits, it presents the characters of 
mest other soils. In general it is very rich in vege- 
table manure ; but it is often too leose, and requires an 





++See wy Index to the Geology of the Northern states, 2d edition, 1820- 





artificial intermixture of clay. It presents all ile cha, 
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racters along the Erie canal, between the Little Falls| reasons given under Fertility of Soils. It is to the 
It frequently affords localities of |Geologist, not the Chemist, that the practical farmer 


and Genesee river. 


vegetable mould, which may be advantageously carted | must look for instruction, so far as mere soils are to be 


upon other soils. As it is generally in narrow slips’ 
or small fields, the surrounding grounds may receive | 
its benefits with but little carting. 

“6. Ultimate diluvion. 


thin universal mantle, covering the earth in the first | 
It still remains undisturbed in| mineral bodies, give the ultimate clements in a man- 


ages after the deluge. 


considered. ‘The detection and application of stimu- 
lating earths and salts (as gypsum, lime, &c.) and of 


decomposing or decomposable vegetable matters, come 
This seems to have been a| within the province of the chemist. 


** Chemical analysis of soils, like other analysis of 


the most ancient forests. Put in all cultivated grounds, | ner, which is favorable to the pursuits of the student in 


has been intermixed with the underlaying soils. In, 


its undisturbed state, it is the soil to which the word 
loam is most properly applied. 


and rich soil, excepting where sand predominates.— | 


Mixed with other soils, it is always useful. 

“*7, Post-diluvion. Near the sources of the waters, 
which deposited this soil, it is always too coarse and 
destitute of any fertilizing quality—remote from these 
sources, it is fine and rich—midway between these ex- 
tremities, it is middling in character. But post-diluvion 
is, from the nature of its origin, exceedingly variable 
—every locality depending on the deposits from which 
the waters flowed. 





8. Analluvion. This kind of soil is perpetually 


chemistry and chemical mineralogy. The complica- 
ted mixtures of soils aford an excellent field for a trial 


Alone, it is a durable | of his strength in his first essays at analysis, This is, 


however, widely different from those researches and 
investigations, which the impatient anxiety of the far- 
mer demands. The student is plezsed with resvlts, 
which evince the correctness of his preconceptions, 
and the adroitness of his manipulations, regardless of 
utility. 

“But those analysis, which belong exclusively to 
the chemist, detect fugitive and variable materials, 
which are not to be concidered as a part of nermanen‘ 
soil. ‘They may be varied from year to year at pleas- 
ure; and their proportions may be calculated as they 


forming by the disintegration of rocks, whose surfaces | are artificially varied, or they may be detected and es- 


are exposed. 
constituents of the rock. 


soils. Rubble wacke, granular quartz, and other 
quartzose rocks, produce sandy soil. Hornblende 
rocks produce arichintermixture.* Limestone rocks, 





Its character depends entirely on the} timated by the chemist after they are added. As vege- 
Therefore argillite and ar- | 


gillaceous graywacke produce, by disintegration, elay | ily detected and alwavs present in a greater or less 


table and animal matter is a geological deposite, eas- 


proportion, it should be considered as a part of geo- 
logical analysis. 
* Geological analysis of soils may be made, by pur- 


particularly argillaceous limestone, as the geodifer-| suing the course of geological deposition in miniature, 
ous limarocks, produce a rich calcareous and allumin-| ‘That is, soi!s may be deposited from water, in the as- 


ous soil. 


Broken fragments of rocks disintegrate and become | 


soils with a degree of rapidity, directly as the superfi- | 


cial measure of surface exposed to the disintegrating 
agents (water, air, and variation of temperature) is to 
their quantity of matter. Consequently lands may be 
suddenly enriched by throwing upon them limerock, 


hornblende rock, (whether basaltic or primitive) argil- | 


lite,&c., is in a finely pulverized state. Or they may be | 
. . | 
gradually and permanently enriched by scattering over | 


| 
| 


them broken fragments, ene inch, or two inches in di- 
ameter. ‘The roek must be selected according to the | 
original comporents of the soil; so as to supply what! 
appears to be deficient. Tabular spar (a fragile variety 
of car onsite oflime, cr limerock) which abounds along 
the western side of Lake Champlain, has recently 
been appiied, with astonishing success, in the finely 
pulverized state. [In the fragmented state, it had been 
<pplied for severel years, to great advantage. No far- 
mer is more opposed to mere speculative theory than 
myself; but facts place the advantages of strewing | 
soils with pulverized rocks and fragments, beyond the 
reach of speculation. 
** GEOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 

** The chemical analysis of soils, with a view to de- 
tect their ultimate elements, has promised much—par- 
ticularly in the hands of Davy. But it has, in all cases, | 


disappointed the hopes of the practical farmer, for | 








“* Dr, E. James observes, (see Long’s expedition, vol. 2, p. 402) that in | 
the midst of the Great Desert, near the Rocky Mountains, where all was | 
‘brown and desolate, as if recently ravaged by fire,’? the hills of greenstone 
trap, which consist essentially of hornblende, were covered with a green turf 
from their bases to their summits. This is a discovery of more value to agri- 
cultare than all that Sir Humphry Davy ever made ; though to the mineralo- 


| termining the water of combination 


say glass or a common tumbler, after suitable prepar- 
ations, so that the proportions of silex, alumine, ani- 
mal and vegetable matter, water of combination, and 
power of absorbing, may be shown. These are the 
most important subjects of enquiry when the object 
is to improve the soil, or to judge of the best method 
of culture, or of the most profitable articles to be cul- 
tivated on particular fields or farms. ‘The clevation of 
grounds, above the level of the ocean, and the degrec 
of latitude, are also subjects of great importance.- 
Ifumbolt’s Ecuivalents, deduced from comparing the 
effects of high latitudes with mountain elevations, 
should be duly applied. 
“ Formula for Geolozical Analysis of Soil-. 

** 1. Select about one quart of soil which shall ap- 
pear to be an average of the field. Spread it out and 
make it as dry as it can be made by the sun’s heat, af- 
ter thoroughly intermixing a! narts of it, ° 

© 2. Pulverize it ac Gne as can be done by rubbing 
in the hands. Take half of it, and pick out, by the 
assistance of shaking in a dish, all roots, straws. &c., 
also all pebbles or rains over the cice ef a commen 
pin-head. 


“3. Weich out, of the finest cf it, with accurate 
scales, three parcels of (°° grains cach. First for do 


econd for de- 
itier. Third, 


termining the animal and yegetab!e 
or rather, tho 


for determining the silicious matic: ; 
earthly part which docs not combinc with water ex- 
cepting by super{cial attraction of adicsicn. The 
same parcel is also employed for determining the Al- 
uminous part, and the power of Absorption. 

“4. Heat the “rst parcel in a crucible, or gallipot, 


gist and chemist. they are useful. But who knows the modest, the amiable, constantly stirring it witha dry pine stick, until the 


the excellent Edwin James? Nev England might be enriched by an attention 
so this subject—and would too, had Davy told us this fact. P . 


stick becomes a little brownish from the heat, when 
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pressed against the bottom of the crucible. Now 
weigh it, and set down the loss for water of combina- 
tion. 

“6, Heat the second parcel, stirring as before with 
a glass rod or slip of window glass, until it is at a red 
heat, and no glimmering sparksto beseen. Weighit, 
deduct the weight of the water of combination, and set 
down the remainder of the loss for animal and vege- 
‘able matler. 

“6, Put the third parcel into a pint of pure water. 
Stir it repeatedly for about ten minutes. Let it stand 
precisely three minutes for the silicious matter to set- 
tle. Pour off into another vessel, al] the supernatant 
liquid and its contents. Add another pint of water 
to the silicious sediment. Let it settle just three mi- 
nutes as before. Pour off all the supernatant liquid 








again. Dry the sediment about as dry as when 
weighed. Weigh it and set it down for silicious 
cnatter. 


“7. Subtract the sum of the weights of the water of 
combination, the animal and vegetable matter and the 
silicious matter, from 200 grains, and set down the re- 
mainder for argiilaceous matter. 

“8, Pour into one glass vessel the two portions of 
supernatant liquid, which had been poured from the 
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ae ew Published every other 
“df, .. Newron, at Newport, 


The Nor. : 
Saturday, ‘ 
New-Hampshii 2. 
This is ~ neat quarto publication, at the moderate 

price of $1,25 per annum. [ts contents bespeak a 

career of usefulness. We wish the publishers tha: 

Success which their undertaking w-ll deserves. 





The Farmer and Mechanic, Published 
Weckly, by L. R. Lincoun, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This weekly p- riodical was co: menced in “<ptem- 

ber last. It is in the quarto form, on a large sheet, at 

the price of $2 per annum. The Editoria! depart- 
ment is under the direction of the Secretary of the 

Hamilton County Agriculturel Suciety. It will, wo 

are well persuaded, rank among the first agricultural 

journals of the country. 





The American Ploughboy, Published at the 
Office of the Ne:» York Farmer, tb; D. K. Minor, 
Ne. 35 Wall-Street, New-York. 


A specimen number only has been issued. It is in 





silicious matter, and note the time required for settling 
so as to leave the liquid clear. Set the time down for j 
power of absorption. | 

“ Analysis made by Dr. T. R. Beck and myself, | 
soils taken in the vicinity of Albany and Troy. 

** Upland loam. Absorption, 4 hours in settling— 
Water of combination, 4 per cent.—Animal and ve- 
getabie matter, 5 per cent.—Silicious matter, 63 per 
cent.—Aluminous matter, 23 per cent, 

‘* Best lowland loam. Absorption, 3 hours in set- 
tling—Water of combination, 4 per cent.—Aninial 
and vegetable matter, 12 per cent.—Silicious matter, 
58 per cent. Alluminous matter 26 per cent. 

** As the earth affords us our own vegetables for 
clothing and diet, and supplies animals with their liv- 
ing, upon whom we feed and with whose skins and 
clothing we are clothed, the earthy outside of our 
planet cannot be too well understood, as applied to 
agriculture. The preceding article should be studied, 
then as a branch of Geology. And I may here add, 
an average proportion of the common constituents 
found in the best soils of the kinds enumerated. 

‘** If water oozes into loose gravel, sand, or loam, 
about four feet beneath the surface, as it often does in 
river alluavion—Absorption, 2 hours to settle—water 
of combination 3 per cent—animal and vegetable mat- 
ter 12 per cent—silicious part 76 per cent—alumi- 
nous part 9 per cent, it is very productive. 

* Rich but winter-kiiling. Absorption, from 12 to 
26 hours to settle—water of combination, 4 per cent 
—animal and vegetable matter 8 per cent—silicious 
matter 46 per cent—aluminous matter 42 per cent. 

Soils are durable and good, consisting of a mixture 
of ultimate alluvial loam, with argillaceous analluvion, 
as the common soils of Columbia and Dutchess coun- 
ties, N. Y. Absorption, 5 hours to settle—water of 
combination 4 per cent—animal and vegetable matter 
5 per cent—silicious matter 68 por cent—allumi- 
nous matter 22 per cent. 





Drive thy business; let not thy business drive thee 
They who are easily flattered are eagily cxeaied, 





, 


(the Newspaper form, published weekly, at $1,50 per 


annum. This is the cheapest agricultural paper in the 
United States. ‘The numbers wil! be regularly pub- 
lished in January next, when an edition of 3 or 4,000 
copes will printed. 


An Historical and Practical Treatise unon Elemen- 
merical Locomotion, by means of Steam Carriages 
on Common Roads. Illustrated by Plates. By 
ALEXANDER Gorpon, Civil Engineer. 8vo. pp. 
vill. 192. London: B. Steuart, Cheapside. 

We lve in an age of wonders: and the amazing 
rapidity with which it has become possible to travel 
from one part of the kingdom to another, is not the 
least wonder of the age. Time was, when an Edin- 
burgh merchant could boast, that he “ should have in 
readiness a sufficient strong coach to run between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, to be drawn by siz able 
horses, to leave Glasgow ik Monday morning, and 
return uk Saturday night. Godwilling.” Six days 
in travelling from Edinburgh to Glasgow, with the 
assistance of six herses!—This was in 1678. In 
1765, we find the following advertisement:—* A 
new post coach, hung on steel springs, with four 
horses and two postilions, set out from Greyhound 
Inn, Market Place, Bath, and the George Inn, Dru- 
ry Lane, London, every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at 7 o'clock in the morning, and arrives at 
the above Inns on the following days at sour in the 
evening. The Coach stops all x:eht at Andover, go- 
ing and coming.” Our readers well know how possi- 
ble it is to breakfast leisurely in London, and to sit 
comfortably down to a late dinner, or an early sup- 
per, at Bath, in the evening of the came day. 

It is, however, worth while to inquire by what 
means, and at what cost, this improvement—as. far 
as speed, saving of time, and t_ayelling expences are 
concerned—has been obtained? We know that mtich 
is owing to the great pains which have been taken 
to form good soads:—bu, cencrally spoa'ting, thie 
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quick travelling has been accomplished by means 
at which humanity is compelled toshudder. Listen 
to Mr. Gordon :—“ The short average life of stage 
coach horses (three years only!) shows how dread- 
fully over-wrought and out-wroughi they are by the 
speed now in practice. Driven for*8 or 10 miles, 
with an oppressive weight, they tremble in every 
nerve. With nostrils distended, and sides moving 
in breathless agony, they can scarce, when unyoked, 
crawl to the stable. It is true they are well fed; 
the interest of their owners secures that. 'They are 
over well fed, in order that a supernatural energy 
inay be exerted. The morrow comes, when their 
galled withers are again to be wrung by the ill- 
cushioned collar, and the lumbering of the wheels. 
But we do not witness all the misery of the noble 
and generous steed. When the shades of night im- 
pend, the reproaches of the feeling, or the expostu- 
lations of the timid traveller, no longer protect him 
from the lash; and the dread of Mr. Martin’s Act 
ceases to effect for a time its beneficial purpose ; when 
the stiffened joints—the cracked hoofs—the greasy 
lees—and stumbling gait of the worn-out animal, 
are all put into agonized motion, by belabouring him 
upon the raw! ‘The expression is Hibernian, but 
the brutality is ourown. <A few ill-gained pounds 
reconcile the enormity to the owner—and the cheap- 
ness and expedition of the conveyance give it public 
sanction: but Humanity is outraged by the same: 
human sympathies are seared; and the noble precept, 
that ‘the merciful man js merciful to his beast, is 
trampled under foot.” 

And yet the increased speed of which we have 
spoken, is but the crawling of a snail, compared with 
what has since been accomplished. On the 23d of 
November, 1830, the distance between Manchester 
and Liverpool was travelled by a carriage containing 
three persons, in fifty-eight minutes! In February, 
1831, five loaded waggons, fastened to each other, 
were drawn nine miles in one hour. In the same 
month, thirty waggons fastened to each other, con- 
taining, with luggage, passengers, &c. the enormous 
load of OnE Hunprep and Sixty-Frour Tons and a 
Har, averaged twenty miles an hour upon level 
ground. 

These are some of the wonders of Srram ; and the 
carriages propelled by this amazing power have 
been improving to the present moment. To furnish 
a history of those improvements—to point out their 
commercial importance—to explain their principle— 
to give practical illustrations of their utility—and to 
recommend their general adoption—are the objects 
of Mr. Gordon in the very interesting and important 
volume now before us; a volume which displays 
the ability of the writer in a striking point of view, 
and which, merely as a matter of entertainment, 
will amply repay an attentive perusal. The first 
chapter treats on THE ADVANTAGEs Of elemental loco- 
motion ;—these advantages are considered under the 
heads of Commercial, Political and Moral. As an 
immense saving of time, this mode of travelling, or 
of transporting goods, is equivalent to a saving of 
capital: the idea of distance is almost annihilated, 
so that merchandize or manufacture may be con- 
veyed to any part of the kingdom at a very moderate 
rate of profit, and .at the shortest possible notice. 
The subject is then regarded in a POLITICAL point 
of view, and Mr. Gordon shows plainly that the 





immense quantity of Foop, which it would preserve 
for the use of the human species, would go far to 
frighten pauperism, and all its attendant evils of 
starvation, disease, and misery, far away from our 
beloved country. ‘ By the substitution of inanimate 
for animate powers, this may easily be effected. At 
present the animal power employed in the commer- 
cial transportations of this great kingdom, is estimated 
to amount to two millions of horses: each horse con- 
sumes as much food as is necessary for the support of 
eight mer. Hence the conversion of its consumption 
to purposes of human existence would, if carried to 
this practical extent, amount to a quantity of food 
equal to support sixteen millions of people.” 


This subject is pursued in detail at considerable 
length; and Mr. Gordon shows plainly the influence 
of the system in the price of grain—of butchers’ meat 
—of tallow and candles—of hides, leather, and shoes 
—of woollen cloths—of all the necessaries of life ;— 
as also the saving of expenditure in the army and 
navy estimates, and in the Post-Office department 
alone, to upwards of half a million. A necessity for 
the repeal of the corn laws would no longer exist.— 
The pilchards of the channel, and the herrings of 
Loch Fine, would find an easy inland consumption. 
Taxes would be no longer a burden; and from the 
savings a sinking fund would be speedily formed, un- 
der which the enormous national debt would eventu- 
ally disappear! All these and other prodigies Mr. 
Gordon connects with the introduction of Steam Car- 
riages, and goesvery far to demonstrate, in the vo- 
lume before us. 


The influence of the system is then regarded as to 
its moral bearings—the greatest degree of safety to 
the passengers both as to casualties, and the diseases 
occasioned by cold and wet from exposure on the top 
of coaches. Its influence on humanity to animals we 
have already shewn. “Thus,” says Mr. Gordon, 
“we have comfort for comparative inconvenience— 
safety for danger—accelerated speed without inhu- 
manity—gain of time—of accommodation—of mo- 
ney—and, over and above all, as a non-consumer of 
food, we have by the substitution what will remove 
the host of Malthusian ills to a period of almost inde- 
finite duration.” 


The volume furnishes a vast quantity of document- 
ary evidence in illustration and confimation of all 
Mr. Gordon’s principles, and a number of excellent 
engravings by which the whole systenr is explained 
and valuable information furnished to Mechanics. 
We had marked a number of passages for quotation, 
but must refer our readers, for the present, at least, to 
the volume itself, which is replete with curious and 
interesting information. ‘The subject is one of na- 
tional importance, and Mr. Gordon must be regarded 
as a philanthropist of no ordinary character—London 
Magazine. 





———s 
Cholera and Intemperance.—The Alms House, sit- 
uated some miles from Baltimore, has been the scene 
of an impressive and awful warning to drunkards.— 
Of about 500 inmates, (the number on the 15th of Ju- 
ly,) 475 were intemperate persons ; this accounts for 
the extreme mortality of the Cholera there, which 
numbered 125 victims, one-fourth of the whole. We 
are glad to learn that the epidemic has suddenly ceas- 
ed in that place, within a few days. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
Tropical Plants. 


We recommend the following circular to the ef- 
fective consideration of every liberal mind. The 
friends of domestic industry must remember, that by 
the last tariff, the enterprise is deprived even of that 
protection which was incident to a revenue duty on 
tropical productions. ‘The members of our Horticul- 
jural Societies must sce in this contemplated Nursery 
ef Dr. Perrine, the National Botanic Garden which 
they have so long desired in the South. The pro- 
prictors of Green and Hothouses must consider it as 
the speediest and cheapest means of filling them with 
rare and beautiful exotics. And every patriot must 
regard its immediate establishment as important in 
relation to the peace and prosperity of a now agitated 
Community. We therefore sincerely hope, that every 
“intelligent friend of the Union” will speedily and 
cheerfully contribute his mite towards the formation 


of this Nursery of ‘Tropical Plants in Tropical Florida, 
Editor of the Farmer. 


To the Intelligent Friends of the Union:— 

Tne great prosperity to be derived from the cul. 
tivation of a single species of Exotic Plants, was 
shown by the old Southern States, in cotton; is 
exhibited -by Louisiana, in Sugar; and may soon be 
felt, in some other staple, by the whole confederation. 
Unlike manufactures, the products of agriculture 
possess the internal power of rapid reproduction in a 
wonderful geometrical progression. <A single grain; 
whicl:, in two years, would furnish only seed*enuugh 
for a single field, in two years more, will afford a 
sufficient supply to plant a hundred thousand fields! 
One Cochineal insect alone, whose progeny, in one 
year, would occupy the leisure of only one rural 
labourer, in one year more will give abundant em- 
ployment to the leisure of one million of rural 
labourers. In a limited time and space, this extra- 
ordinary multiplication is as certain in practice as it 
is astonishing in calculation ; and hence the delay or 
advance of a single year in forming a nursery of sup- 
ply for cultivators, must be of incalculable importance 
to an agricultural community. ‘The introduction of 
valuable vegetables to the industry of the South, is a 
sure and speedy remedy for its existing distress. Its 
large capital and fertile soils may still be devoted to 
the production of the short fibres of the dry pods of 
its annual Gossypiums, while its small capitals and 
sterile districts may be transferred to the cultivation 
of the long fibres of the fresh leaves of the perennial 
Agaves; and the resulting Henequen and Pita, as 
superior substitutes for the Hemp and Flax of north- 
ern climates, will become harmonious associates with 
Cotton, its ancient and principal staple. With the 
fibres of one exotic vegetable our Southern States 
have hitherto furnished a material for the clothing of 
a great proportion ofthe human race ; and with the 
fibres of other exotic vegetables, they may hereafier 
supply the materials for thread, twine, and cordage, 
cambric and canvass, and diversified manufactures, to 
a@ great majority of the civilized world. 
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Besides the foreign plants, which are principally 
valuable on account of the quantity or quality of their 
fibres, there are thousands whose varied productions 
are still more profitable in proportion to the capital 
employed, which may be irausferred from South 
America, Atrica, and Asia, to our southern shores ; 
and once within the range of American enterprise, 
industry, intelligence, and ingenuity will become con- 
verted into mines of vegetable wealth, of which their 
barbarous native countries have never even dreamed. 
By the cultivation of the Cactus Cochinilifer alone, the 
labour of merely the feeble in sex or age, at the South, 
may divert from Mexico its millions of monvply iu 
Cochineal. 

The foregoing considerations demand the immediate 
establishment of a Nursery of Tropical Plants at or 
near Cape Florida. 

The climates of the Northern and Southern halves 
of the Peninsula of Florida, are different in kind or 
distinct in character. Above 28° it possesses the im- 
proved climate of our Southern States, and below that 
parallel it enjoys the improved climate of the West 
Indies. St. Augustine resembles Charleston and New 
Orleans, in the humidity of its winter and the transi- 
tions of its temperature. Cape Florida resembles 
Matanzas and Campeche, in the dryness of its winter 
and the uniformity of its temperature. The Southern 
half of Florida has also the perpetual trade wind, the 
daily sea and nightly land breeze, and the rainy sum- 
mer of the Islands of Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, and 
Puerto Rico, and of the whole Peninsula of Yucatan. 
Hence it combines all the phenomena of a tropical 
climate, viz., a constant aerial current to the west ; 
an alternate land and sea breeze ; a delicious dry, and 
a refreshing wet season; and a great uniformity ot 
temperature throughout the year. But Tropical 
Florida, as it may now be called, must be blessed with 
a still greater equality of temperature than either the 
Islands of the West Indies or the Peninsula of Yucatan. 
{t has not the elevated mountains of the former to chill 
and charge its atmosphere with thunder, lightning, 
storm, and rain: it has not even the wide surface of 
the latter to cool the air so gieatly by night, or to 
heat it as greatly by day. But, above all, its happy 
equilibrium must be sustained by a friend peculiarly 
its own—the great Gulf Stream, which cherishes the 
shores it embraces with the heat which it brings from 
the Equatorial seas. ‘The perpetual trade wind, in its 
passage across this warm river of the ocean, imbibes 
its equalizing temperature, and steadily distributes it, 
in travelling westwardly, over the whole surface of 
tropical Florida. 

The whole extent, then, of Southern Florida must 
present unparalleled advantages for vegetable culiiva- 
tion and for animal enjoyment. By analogy with Yuca- 
tan, its atmosphere should become proverbial for 
healthiness. Consumption, which annually destroys 
fifteen per cent. of the population between Boston and 
New Orleans, should at least be as rare a disease as 
it is in Campeche, where it is shunned as a virulent 
contagion ; and the thousands of sufferers, who are 
sent in its incipient stages to perish amid the sudden 
transitions of the south of Europe, may hereafter 
change their voyage to recover in the equable temper- 
ature of the south of Florida. 

The eastern shore, however, possesses some ad. 
vantages for a settlement which are not common to 
the westerg side. The trade wind arrives at it with 
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the steady warmth of the Gulf Stream, and the pure} FRESH LEAVES of the Agaves, those FIBRES 


freshness of the ocean, which may be somewhat dis- 
turbed in its course across the interior by the vari- 


ations and exhalations of the soil; and vessels bound | ting the Seeds from Cotton. 
it wili not be exposed to that delay in time, or} 


hose dangers in navigaticn, whichnecessarily attend 
2 voyave round Cape Sable. ut especially in refer- 
ence to the location of the first Nursery in Florida, 
the circumstance most essential fo its succzss, will be 
found in speed and safety of communication with the 
great commercial emporium of the north; as nine- 
tenths of the valuable exotics of the world can be ob- 
tained more casily and cheaply, via New-York, than 
in any other way. 

You are respectfully referred to Document, No. 
198, and Report, No. 454, of the last Session of Con- 
gress, containing a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and a Report from the Committee on 
Agriculture, for an outline of the past services and 
future plans of the Subscriber, to accomplish the im- 
portant enterprise of domesticating tropical plants in 
the United States. You will thence perceive that his 
hopes of ultimate success are founded on an act of the 
Legislative Council of Florida, incorporating, restric- 
tively, a Tropical Plant Company, and on a Bill of 
the National House of Pepresentatives, granting, con- 
ditionally, a ‘Township of Land; and that, conse- 
quently, if the Company should finally be organized, 
and the Bill become a law, one or two years must 
subsequently elapse before any available funds can 
probably be obtained from either measure, or both 
combined. Nevertheless, during the ensuing winter 
and spring, the subscriber shall be employed in col- 
lecting the valuable vegetables of Yucatan and Ta- 
basco, with the hope of transplanting them in Florida 
about the beginning of the periodical rains in May, 
and of thus commencing a permanent depot for the 
continued reception of superior species of all cele- 
brated plants of the Torrid Zone. To realize this 
hope, an intervening accumulation of funds is essen- 
tial for the transportation of a cargo of living plants, 
for the preparation of the soil to contain them, and 
for the maintenance of a family to attend them in the 
unsettled vicinity of Cape Florida. ‘This obstacle 
once overcome, he will ensure the rapid growth of a 
systematic garden of improved exotics, in which sci- 
entific arrangement and even picturesque beauty shall 
be blended with pracricat uriLiry—the grand end 
and aim of his persevering ambition. Believing, then, 
that the astonishing importance of a single year, in the 
geometrical progression of a Distributing Nursery, 
will justify the trial of every honourable means to 
hasten the period of its formation, this hurried address 
is, therefore, respectfully submitted to the patriotic 
friends of the specdy domestication of Tropical 
Plants, with the humble expectatiom that it may 
excite a Subscription Loan for that purpose. The 
Hon. J. M. White, the Delegate from Florida, in 
Congress, at Washington City, will take charge of all 
sums that may be thus advanced towards the con- 
templated Nursery, and will return a receipt for the 
same to each subscriber, which will entitle him to an 
equivalent in plants or stock, Henry Perrtxe, 


Consul, U. S. A., at Campeche. 
Ociober 4, 1832. 


P.S. One Thousand Doliars will be paid the Sub. 


which are called Sisal Hemp, by a Machine which 
will save as much labor as Whitney’s Gin, in separa- 
Henry Perrine. 





Management of Farm Yard Mantre, 
By J. Formey. 

I made a proposal to the committee of the Liver- 
pool Agricultural Society, of which I have the honor 
of being a member, io grant a premium to the owner 
or occupier of any farm in our district who shall con- 
struct a middenstead, or reccptacle for manure, upon 
the most approved principle, considering that it would 
be a great advantage to the farmers who purchase ma- 
nure, to have a place in which they could keep it 
without waste. Being thus provided, they might pur- 
chase when the article was clieap, or at such times as 
their teams were most at leisure to cart it home. My 
ardour was somewhat damped by the reception which 
my observations met with from one or two individuals 
then present, but nevertheless, I intend to make ap. 
plication to my brother committee-men. 

For many years I occunied a farm at Maghull, 
about sever miles from Liscrpool, and from my ob- 
servations there, during these ye. », i was led to con- 
clude that the farmers, to  ~ -ast J their manure 
to the extent of one half cf a!l they produced upon 
their farms, and I believe this to be generzlly the case 
throughout the north of England. Conviction was 
strongly impressed upon my mind by the following oc- 
currence. I had set about eight acres out of nine, 
of which the field consisted, with potatoes, when I 
found that the manure was finished which had accu- 
mulated in my farm yard. I consecuent!y dispatch- 
ed carts to Liverpool, and purchased horse manure, 
out of a middenstead, in a confined situation, which 
was rendered compact by the trampling of pigs which 
had been constantly kept upen it, and moist from their 
urine; in short, it was what the farmers call in a green 
state, that is to say, it was notrotten. The remain- 
der of my potatoes were planted upon this ninth acre 
with this Liverpool manure, and the same cuantity was 
put into the drills as had been used of my own ma- 
nure in the eight acres before mentioned, acre for 
acre, or drill for drill. 

My crop upon the acre set with the manure from 
Liverpool, was double the quantity of potatoes to any 
other acre in the field. ‘There was not any superi- 
ority in the field over any other part—-it was all alike. 
Neither was there any difference jn the original qua- 
lity of the manure. My own was horse dung, and my 
horses had eaten as much corn as the Liverpool 
herses. I had had pigs a!so running upon my midden. 
But the difference when the manure come to be used, 
consisted in thisx—namely ; my farm-yard was large, 
and whenever any manure was thrown out of the sta- 
bles it was spread over much space, and exposed to 
the open air and sun; whereas the Liverpool manure 
was kept in a place almost as confined as a vault, be- 
low the surface of the ground, with high wal!s round 
it, so that neither sun nor wind could get at it. This 
I am convinced, was the sole cause of the Liverpool 
manure having so much greater effect upon the crop 
of potatoes than that which was taken out of my own 
farm-yard. I consequently made other trials with 
similar results ; for instante, where I put only ha! 
the quantity per acre of cow dung from a vault in Lives. 
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pool, that I put of cow dung made from my own cat- 
tle, and thrown into an open yard, or rather, put into 
a heap, into a hollow place scooped out for the pur- 
pose, { had quite as good crops of roots from the for- 
mer as the latter. {I must here observe that my ma- 
nure had been made by cattle which were stall fed 
with turnips, mangel wurtzel, and bean fluur, with a 
moderate propoition of hay, so that no milk cows in 
Liverpool had better diet. I must not omit to men. 
tion, that the effect of the Liverpoo! manure was very 
visibly beneficial to the subsequent crops of wheat in 
both the before named instances. I need hardly say, 
that manure which is made by animals highly fed, is 
superior in quality to that which is produced when 
they are poorly kept; but I must remark, that the 
better the quality of manure, the more it loses by 
evaporation when exposed to the action of the air. 
Even though formed into large heaps, for instance, of 
one hundred tons, it wastes exceedingly in the field, 
particularly during the drying winds of March, vet 
you will frequently see farmers practise the plan 
of carting the manure into a field, which is to be sown 
with turnips or planted with potatoes, some weeks, or 
perhaps months, before it is to be used ; and some of 
them will even turn over the heap that it may become 
more thoroughly rotten, as though, like the withered 
leaves of trees or potatoe tups, it would not decay 
quickly enough inthe ground. Ifany will take pains 
to weigh a quantity of good horse or cow manure, 
but particularly the former, when firsttaken out of the 
middenstead where little or no evaporation has taken 
place, put this manure into a heap in the field, let it 
lie a fortnight or thereabouts, then turn it over and 
suffer.it to rot for another fortnight, and lastly weigh it 
over again, he will find that the manure will have lost 
one half of its weight, but it is still more worthy of re- 
mark, that the best part, viz. the ammonia, will have 
escaped into the atmosphere. To spread this kind of 
manure upon the surface of the land as a top dressing, 
there to let it remain exposed to the sun and air, is a 
still greater waste, although the practice is not very 
uncommon. Evena compost of dung and soil [ 
would recommend to have spread during the rain, or 
in a wet season, that the juices may at once penetrate 
into the ground. 
~ * * * * * 
Where a tolerable large stock is kept upon a farm, 
probably two middensteads would be better than one. 
I have it incontemplation, as soon as I can afford, to 
form two; one for the reception of horse manure, in 
connexion with the sties, in such a manner that the 
pigs shall trample as much as possible upon it, and 
their urine, and the waste they make from the slops 
carried to them, may keep it sufficiently moist and pre- 
vent heating and evaporation without the necessity of 
throwing an arch over. ‘The other I intend to place 
close to the shippons, and, as the manure of horned 
cattle is of a moister nature than that of horses, and 
as itis generally mixed with a smaller quantity of straw 
or other litter, I shall not form this middenstead for 
the accommodation of pigs. To keep the manure 
therein sufficiently moist, I will have channels very 
carefully formed, to carry if possible, every drop of 


throwing an arch over it with apertures, which may 
be closed by means of doors, or lids to fit. air tight. 
Between the two middensteads I will form a reservoir 
for any superabundant moisture which may be in 
either. 

If any correspondent of the Farmer’s Magazine 
shall approve of my ideas, and will through the medi- 
um thereof, favor agriculturists and landlords witha 
plan and specification of a middenstead, &c. he may 
render a service to those who choose to avail them- 
selves of such kindness ; and having said thus much, I 
beg leave to close my remarks-—though, if any one 
shall endeavor to refute my arguments, I may, per- 
haps attempt to rejoinder.—British Farm. Mag. 





Theoretical and Practical Farmer, 
The following article, taken from an English pub- 
lication, contains correct and useful observations. Ed. 


There is no way in which a farmer may advanta- 
geously improve himself in his art, than by inspecting 
the practice of other districts and of other countries, 
but as the opportunity of inspection cannot always be 
commanded, the want may be supplied by obtaining 
circumstantial descriptions. To derive the full bene- 
fit from either source requires caution and the power 
of discrimination ; for in no art do so many circum. 
stances combine in the production of the results as in 
agriculture, and a difficulty generally arises in deter- 
mining to what cause a particular effect is mainly to 
be assigned. Individual sagacity without scientific 
knowledge may go a great way in solving this difh- 
culty, and in determining to what extent an old course 
may safely be altered, or a new one introduced, or 
why failure or success has ensued. We find that, ina 
certain plaice, the accumulated sagacity of ages has, 
without being able to ascribe any general principle 
for the effect produced, established a practice suitable 
upon the whole to the circumstances of the situation— 
but if the verfecting the art in every situation be 
the object, the necessity of scientific knowledge can- 
not be too strongly impressed. 

Theoretical and practical farmers have been somep 
times contrasted to the discredit of the former. A 
mere practical farmer is aman who knows how to man- 
age to good advantage a certain piece of ground. A 
mere theoretical farmer is a!man who understands the 
principles on which the operations of agriculture de- 
pend, without having acquired dexterity in their appli- 
cation. The one may be less successful than the 
other at first, but place them in a new situation, or let 
them have to determine on the introduction of a new 
practice, there can be little doubt which of them, sup- 
posing them equal in intellectual endowments, will be 
most likely to succeed—or in the description of the 
farm to be here given, which will be mostly to detect 
what part of the system is erroneous, and what cor- 
rect. Experiments in agriculture are carried on un- 
der many disadvantages. We have it not in our 
power to vary at will the circumstances in which they 
are tried, or to repeat an experiment in precisely simi- 
lar circumstances, and thus we may be led to ascribe 
to a cause what does not justly belong to it. Fortu. 











urine from the stables, as well as from the shippons, 


nately, however, the results in agriculture have their 





into it; and, notwithstanding the trouble of putting 
the manure in, and the still greater difficulty of get- 


foundation in sciences, in which we have sufficient 
control over circumstances, and in which the facts 
can be generalized, and principles established with 





ing it out again, in a wet or moist state, for mannre can 
never be too thoroughly saturated with urine, propose 





thé completest certainty. Chemistry and vegetable 
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physiology afford the dnly sure means by which the 
art of agriculture can be brought to perfection, and 
Davy and Sinclair have done more towards its ad- 
vancement, than might have been accomplished in 
centuries by practice unguided by science. Much 
has been done, where the knowledge of general prin- 
ciples was wanting, but their use is to diffuse the ca- 
pacity for improvement, to make its progress more 
certain and more rapid, and to prevent the adoption 
of error. Some person may, for instance, have raised 
an excellent crop afier dressing his land with salt, and 
thousands of bushels are immediately applied as ma- 
nure; but no man who understood chemistry and ve- 
getable physiology would ever have imagined that 
land could be made more fertile by such means. 
There is every reason to expect that these sciences 
will soon be more: generally understood. In towns, 
the means of acquiring the knowledge of physics is 
supplied to mechanics; and all other classes will be 
forced to keep pace with them. It seems absurd that 
any human being who can be kept at school for eight 
or ten years of his L:fe, should arrive at the end of his 
education, in ignorance of the laws by which the 





events in nature around him take place. In relation 
to the aptitude of the humaf mind, this branch of| 
knowledge might well be taught prior to that which is! 
denoted literature, at least the one should accompany | 
the other, and it is not difficult to conceive plans by 
which it might forma part of the course of instruc- 
tion in even every country school, without much ad-| 
ditional demand of time or of expense. The useful- 
ness of the knowledge here recommended is obvious, | 
and it is unnecessary to insist on the amount to which | 
it would add to the sources of pleasure to all farmers, | 
whether proprietors or tenants. Every land owner | 
living in the country, is to some extent a farmer, or a | 
planter, ora gardener: there is not an object around; 
him that can occupy his attention for a moment, in 
which his interest would not be much increased by the 
understanding of physical science, and yet what class 
in society is so generally unprovided with this fund of 
intellectual recreation and resource against the tedi- 
um of idleness ? 








Intelligent Farmers. 

Exiract from an Address delivered before the Butler 
County Agricultural Society, by Witttam Besp, 
Esqr. October, 1831. 

A celebrated orator once said, “ No matter what 
race of animals a country breeds; the great question 
is;"does it breed a noble race of men! No matter 
what its soil may be; the great question is, how far 
is ‘it prolific of moral and intellectuz! power.” ‘To 
which let me add, that in a land of freedom, especi- 
ally, it matters not so much how fertile the soil, or how 
congenial the climate; but the great question is, are 
the farmers, the mechanics, the mass of the population 
intelligent? Are they patriotic! Do they understand 
their rights! Will they defend them !—Away! then 
for eves, with that disgraceful opinion, that neither 
literature, nor science, can be “necessary to success 
in Agricultural*pursuits. 

If we regard the farmer merely as a cultivator cf 
the soil, what profession in life requires more diver- 
sified attainments? What subject can you point out, 
in the vast range of science, which a farmer might 
not advantageously study ? Have we not already 





seen, how beneficial the principles of chemistry may 





be to the farmer in analyzing his soil and manures ? 
Are not the principles of mathematics useful to a far- 
mer in measuring his fields and draining his meadows? 
Is Mechanical Philosophy useless to a man, who uses 
machinery every day? Should he be ignorant of Bo- 
tany who alone cultivates plants ?—And should that 
man have no idea of Natural History, whose peculiar 
business it is, to select the breeds of our domestic ani- 
mals and rear them ? O! how ridiculous and absurd! 
Why are not the Hottentots then, the best farmers on 
earth? Why is success in Agricultural pursuits con- 
finéd to the civilized nations of the world at this day? 
Why has it always been so? Show me the savage 
horde, the barbarous tribe, or the half civilized nation 
on earth, either in ancient or modern times, that has 
excelled in agriculture, and I will grant that the far- 
mer, who neglects the education of his children, is 
somewhat less culpable than I had supposed him 
to be. 

But there are other, and if possible, more important 
reasons, why an American should be enlightened. 
Tilling the soil is not the only duty which he owes 
to himself, to his country, to the world, and to posterity. 

He is a member of socialsociety. He has a charac- 
ter to’ sustain in civilized life, where every man must 
find his level, and every class of men its place;—a 
place graduated onthe scale of general intelligence, 
and general rectitude. 





Coliecting Manure, 

A physician remarked to us the other day, that he 
never yet met with a farmer who considered manure 
as his gold mine, the treasures of which are to be col- 
lected in small grains, and most carefully preserved ; 
but that all consider it rather as iron ore, not worth 
collecting in small quantities, nor of being preserved 
from the wastes of exposure to winds, heat, & storms. 
The following, from the l'arm Reports of Kyle, in 
Ayrshire, speaks a different language.—Ed. 

To increase the manure raised on a farm is a con- 
stantaim. <A large portion of the straw is consumed 
by the cattle and horses, and no hay is ever sold. A 
considerable quantity of vegetable matter is collected 
from plantations and waste places, and with this and 
the refuse of straw, the farm-court and the approaches 
to it are kept littered so as to collect the droppings 
from the cattle and horses. The whole is occasion- 
ally carried off to the dung heap and new litter applied. 
It is surprising how much dung may be produced by 
constantly collecting all refuse, which, if allowed to 
lie, would soon disappear. The horses are never 
allowed to pasture; from the first of June to the end 
of October, they are fed in the house on green food, 
consisting of red clover, rye-grass, and vetches. The 
calves that are reared are also fed in the same way in 
a yard, and in the course of the pasturing season, con- 
vert a great deal of vegetable matter into excellent 
manure. There are always, too, at this season, a few 
pigs fed entirely on whey ; and by these means much 
dung is made even in summer. There is no danger 
of dung made by animals in yards overheating in the 
warmest season, but without considerable precaution 
stable litter will then be very soon consumed away. 
For the purpose of preventing its rapid fermentation, 
peat moss was for some years used and regularly 
mixed with it in layers; but earth of any kind, or 
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Yoad-scrapings, will be found to effect the purpose, 
and in winter the cleanings of the cowhouses answer 
the end. What is made in spring and summer is 
taken to the field as often as possible, put up into 
heaps over which the hurses and carts pass, and then 
well covered over with earth. 


American Hemp. 

The following article has been politely handed to 
us for publication by Gen. Lynch. It was written 
to accompany the Hemp exhibited at the Fair of the 
American Institute last year ; but is equally applica- 
ble to that exhibited at the recent Fair—&d. 


To the American Institute of the city of New York. 
Aprauam Varicx of Utica, presents tor exhibition 
and competition at the Fair in the City of New York, 
a bale of water rotted Hemp, containing about 160 
Ibs. raised, rotted and manufactured by Dr. Samver 
Auten, of Copenhagen, in the county of Lewis, as 
his Agent the present year. In compliance with the 
request of the Managers of the Fair, Mr. Varicx 
submits a brief statement of the process of culture, 
and preparing the Hemp for market, and will cheer- 
fully furnish any further information which may tend 
to promote that branch’of agriculture, which is atten- 
ded with such beneficial resuits to the agricultural in- 
terest in particular. 

It has been supposed that Hemp requires a very 
deep and extremely rich soil; but it is now satisfac- 
torily ascertained, that land which is well adapted to 
wheat or corn, is equally so to the raising of Hemp, 
and that the same preparation and fertility which will 
produce a good crop of wheat, is sufficient to produce 
a good crop of Hemp. The quantity of seed to the 
acre, should be from two to three bushels, according 
to the richness of the soil, to be sown as early in the 
spring as the state of ‘the land will admit; but it may 
be sown at any time until the usual time of planting 
Indian Corn. It is of importance that a full compli- 
ment of seed should be used, to the end that the stalk 
should be small, otherwise, if the stalk is large, the 
quality of the Hemp is coarse, the quantity produced 
is less, and the process of manufacture more difficult. 
The Hemp is fit to be cut when the male Hemp be- 
gins to wither, and as soon as. the seed of the female 
hemp is formed, and before it requires any hardness. 

The Hemp is to be cut with an instrument resem- 
bling the common grain cradle, but with a scythe and 
fingers much shorter, the scythe being only two feet 
four inches long. The Hemp is to remain in the 
swarth for one day, and then to be turned and remain 
one day, and on the third day to be bound near the 
butt in very small bundles, with a band of the Hemp. 
Then to be set up on the butts in shock, until it becomes 
perfectly dry—the quantity produced, will be from 
two to four tons per acre, which will yield about } of 
clean hemp fit for market. Vats are prepared near 
the mills of about 6 feet deep, and about 8 feet wide ; 
the length to be varied at pleasure, the bundles of 
hemp are then to be carefully laid in lengthwise, un- 
til the vat is full, and pressed dewn with any sufficient 
weight to keep it solid. Water is then to be let in 
at the top, until the vatis filled, and to remain for two 
days'to saturate the mass, after which, it is to be drawn 
off, and a supply of running water to be introduced, 
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until the hentp is properly rotted. The time will de- 
pend on the temperature of the water, and will be from 
6 to 20 days’$ the water is then let off, and after about 
8 hours the hemp is to be taken ‘out and set up in the 
field on its butts, after opening the bundles,. against a 
fence or ropes running through:stakes fastened: in the 
ground for the purpose. When perfectly dry, ‘itis 
bound up and taken to a dry house, where it is:to be 
kiln dried fur about two days, from which it'is to be 
taken to the mills for breaking and dressing. The 
milis used by Mr. Allen, are a patented Machine, by 
Daniel. Bali, which is: found to break and dress hemp 
better than any that is known. in this country, and ‘by 
the use.cf it; one man can probably do as much as 
ten men could by hand. With very little hand labor 
it is put in heads and packed. in bales for market, as 
the one presented at the Fair. 

The quantity prepared for market, at these mills 
the present year, will amount to about 60 tons, which 
will probably be increased the next year to about 200 
tons. 

sreat difficulty has been found in inducing farmers 
in the neighborhood, to enter into the culture,.-until 
the proprietor of the mill offered.a fixed price.accdérd- 
ing to the quality of the hemp. dried as it came from 
the field—in consequence of which they have gone ex- 
tensivaly into the business, and fiud it a more profita- 
ble crop than any other they can raise. ones 

SAMUEL ALLEN,: 
Agent for Aprausm Vartiex. 
Copenhagen, Lewis County, N.Y., Oct. 5th, 1831, 





Acricutture Reprorr ror Avevst.—London, 
Sept. 1st.—T his has been, as it generally is, a month 
dedicated to the labours of the harvest, Little was 
done before the begining of the month, but when the 
reapers went to work with the wheat in earnest, and in 
a short time the greater part of it in the Southern dis- 
tricts of Great Britain was cut and carried. . The bar- 
ley and oats followed, and for three weeks all went on 
as prosperously as heart could wish. It was dry, sunny 
and without mists, without rain, and freshened by gen, 
tle breezes. But an entire C.ange hes at length come 
upon us. For these ten days past the weather has been 
threatening, and partial showers have gone about, in 
some quarters heavy, in others light, and the progress 
of the harvest has been considerably impeded ;. but on 
Sunday night downright serious heavy rain commenced 
which has continued, with some anxious intervals yp 
to the present ti re, with a continual heavy water char- 
ged atmosphere. Every description of corn that is 
abroad is drenched and soaked, straw and grain,to the 
very core. Unfortunately, even in the Southern 
parts of England,there is too much in the field cut, and 
not carried. Of wheat, perhaps, not a very consider- 
able quantity ; some of the backward turnip wheat, 
some the produce of cold soils, and some the property. 
of laggards. But oats and barley, particularly the 
latter, are very generally caught. 





Science or Hussanpry.~—All nature.is governed 
by fixed laws or principles, and the true art of. hus. 
bandry consists in a correct knowledge of these prin- 
ciples, with their application to every plant, every-soil, 
and every change. in the seasons., : The design of cal. 
tivation is to assist.nature., We govere nature only 





until the vat is filled, ‘which is to’run off continually 


‘by obeying her laws. 









































HORTICULTURE. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Millinet Boxes. 


Mr. Freet—Take thin lath boards, say half an 
inch thick, slit them with a Jath gauge into strips four 
inches wide. Saw these strips into pieces eight inches 
long ; nail them together in a square form, with inch 
brads ; then cover them with millinet, nail them with 
tacks and leather or tape; then paint with some cheap 
paint to preserve the millinet from mildew and mice. 
These boxes should be put over all vines, such as me- 
lons, cucumbers, squashes, &c., as soon as they appear 
above ground ; they may then be removed and put 
away for the season. 

These boxes will be found an effectual remedy 
against frost and bugs. They are much cheaper than 
hand or bell glasses, less liable to be broken, and as 
giving more air to the plants, I think are better than 
either. If carefully used, they will last for a life time, 
rand be found a very useful auxiliary in raising most 
tender plants. Let them be made in leisure winter 
thours. Yours, &c., 

August 20th, 1832. AGRICOLA. 





Grapes in England. 

[We are indebted to Mr. M. Saut, of Lancaster, Eng- 
land, for the following useful extract of a letter from 
Mr. Money, the celebrated Horticulturist, near Lon- 
don.—Eb.] 


Sir,—Your’s of the 10th came duly to hand, from 
which I perceive that you have been somewhat un- 
successful in the cultivation of grapes; and as you are 
about to extend your house, I beg leave to suggest one 
or two hints for your adoption. 

A good foundation is a great desideratum; and 
when practicable, [ raise the ground in front of the 
house 4 or 5 feet, in a sloping direction, for about 30 
or 35 feet. I would have loam from a pasture ground; 
the sod cut fine ; a fourth part rotten horse dung; and 
a fourth part sharp sand, grom a river or brook. This, 
well incorporated, willdo. Plant the vines on the out- 
side, but do not suffer their stems to appear, or frost 
will injure them. If your rafters are 10 or 12 feet 
long, one vine to each will do; but if 18 or 20 feet 
long, plant 2 vines to each; for vines are very apt to 
bear too plentifully. Then they should be cut back to 
the front plate, and allowed to have one year’s rest to 
strengthen them. They will thus be enabled to bear 
a great crop, and large bunches, that will weigh from 
2 to 4 lbs. each. I now speak particularly of the 
Black Hambro’. Some persons lay 200 loads of com- 
post, to form a slope, as I have described ; then make 
drills across this slope, and.cover it with manure; and 
water it every evening ia Gryweather. This process 
swells the fruit to a great size, provided the wood be 
thin and strong, and the bunches wei thinned whilst 
very small. 

You ask if I have any vines from cyes in pots. I have 
about 1,200 ; and layers 1,200. You wish for a Ham. 
bro’, 3 years’ old; ‘but they are seldom larger at that 
age from eyes.then they are at one year, except they 
be removed-twice in the year, aad placed in a larger 
pot.each time. If kept in small pots, the fibres perish 


qveny year ; therefore, I throw them sway when two 


years old. I would recommend you to have 2 or 3 
years layers. I have many, several of which bear 
from 5 to 20 bunches at this time. I plant more layers 
than eyes, and they will come into bearing before eyes. 
I am unacquainted with the particular kinds of grape 
youalready possess; but beg leave to say what sorts I 
should prefer. The Muscat Escholata; Muscat Tot. 
tenham Park; White Frontigniac; West St. Peter; 
Black Hambro’*; Black Prince; New Dutch Sweet 
Water; White Muscadine. The Hesperion is very 
poductive, but not good in a house. A south wall, and 
the southern parts of this Island, suit them very well. 
The Muscat Escholata, though dear, is the best grape 
in the world. I have seen gentlemen from Oporto, 
Spain, France, Assyria, and the Cape ; and they de- 
clare it to be the finest flavored grape they ever tasted, 
and far more productive, and earlier by six weeks than 
any of the Muscats. 1 consider that no house can be 
complete without this grape. | have one hundred and 
thirty-five sorts of grapes, but not any to be compared 
with this. 

Make your ground good ; late in September, or in 
the beginning of October. The wood will be harder, 
and not so liable to break. 

* * * * 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Dante Money. 
Haverstock Nursery, Aug. 24, 1832. 


» * * * 


FOR THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Mixture of Seeds and Vegetables. 
Mr. Freet:—It has been a general opinion, that 

seeds and vegetables would not mix in their growth, 
otherwise, than by standing too near each other when 
in their flowering state ; and the opinion and practice 
of the writer, have been conformable thereto, until 
some two years since | perceived that my cabbages 
were not true to their names ; and although it attract- 
ed attention, yet was passed by then without further 
scrutiny ; but a closer attention to this subject, has 
fully convinced me that vegetables are capable of mix- 
ture as well by their roots as by their flower. All 
sorts of beets, carrots, onions, turnips, potatoes, cab- 
bage, &c., and probably it is more or less so with many 
other garden and field productions. 

Very few, we believe, have attended particularly to 
the distance to which the fine roots of vegetables ex- 
tend in the ground, and to these are attached another 
growth of fibrous roots exquisitely fine, and so tender 
as will nearly dissolve when first approached. These 
are the organs by which the food of the vegetable is 
collected from the earth, and by which the growth is 
sustained and matured, and when plants or vegetables 
of the same class, or those that have the least affinity, 
are grown so near that the roots come in close contact 
in the earth, each drawing nearly the same description 
of nourishment—the fibres interwoven—the union in- 
timately blended, insomuch, that they become parts of 
one and the other, and each in their turn may rob its 
neighbor of the nourishment it has collected. Thus 
circumstanced, it might be expected that vegetables 
may be strongly impregnated, and more or less assume 
the character and color of each other. 

The economy of nature is wonderful—we can do 
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but little more than witness her operations and record 
the facts ; one of which I will now state in proof of 
the foregoing. 

In May, 1829, I planted one bed of early horn car- 
rot, and by the side of it one bed of blood carrot ; and 
nearly one half the early horns were strongly colored, 
and some much like the blood carrots, particularly 
those nearest to the red carrots, and that side of each 
carrot next to the red had the~strongest impression, 
and those at the most distant part of the bed were but 
little affected. 

In turnips and cabbages I have witnessed the same 
effects. ‘ 

Vegetables constitute a great portion of human sus- 
tenance, and all means od facts to effect their purity 
and goodness must be considered of high account, and 
possibly this intimation may cause minute observation 
and experiment, and result in greater perfection of 
seeds and vegetables. Tue Op Man. 

Derby, (Ct.) Sept. 1, 1832. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Native Ornamental Plants. 
“Tf in the fields I meet a smiling flower, 
Methinks it whispers, God created me, 
And I to him devote my little hour, 

In lonely sweetness and humility.” 

I find many of my neighbours pleasantly attracted 
‘ over hills, through vallies and by river brink,’in search 
of our native uncultivated flora, and their gardens be- 
gin to show a brilliant collection of all that is pleasing 
to the eye. 

This appears the most suitable seasen to make se- 
lections, the flowers being now mostly in bloom. Re- 
movals of plants may be made with a small ball of 
earth around the roots, and about one half of the flower 
stem left standing; in this way, with some shading 
and watering for a short time, one can have at once, 
all the shades of blue, pink, scarlet, yellow, purple, 
and white of the present and past month, blooming in 
our flower borders with all their charming wild native 
sweetness, 

The prolific hand of Nature, has scattered more 
than one hundred and twenty varieties of herbacious 
and flowering shrubs, within twelve or fifteen miles of 
this village, and every hill and dale is now made tribu- 
tary to add to the domestic floral wreath. How pleas- 
ant to notice this growing taste—and it is fondly to be 
hoped, this national kind of feeling, for the collection 
ef many fine plants to be found all around us, may 
spread all over the country; great and prolific as it is 
in vegetable wealth, till at least, samples of what is use- 
ful, grand and beautiful, may be secured from the rapid 
advances.made by the axe and the plough, in all direc- 
tions among our great host of native beauties. 


Ia elegancy of shape and brilliancy of color, many 
of our wild dowers will be found to bear a fine con- 
trast with the exotic plants of any nation. At this 
moment, several indigenous plants are before me,which 
are superior to many green-house plants that require 
great care to ebtain a dingy flower and sickly foliage, 
from a poor shaped plant. 

To the amateur cultivator of flowers in the open 
ground, little need be said in praise of our elegant hardy 
plants, which are easy of culture, shew their beauties 
plentifully at the proper season, and stand the cold 
“f severest winters. 
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Our climate in this, and many other states, is found 
equal to that of any country for the cultivation of cul- 
inary vegetables and fruits: and when we look at our 
numerously fine and graceful forest trees, with the 
whole extensive variety of superb shrubs and flowers, 
we are led to conclude the time is not far distant when 
the ornamental department of gardening, in all its ele- 
gant branches, will be fully fostered, and prove our 
climate, soil, and capability of our people in this tasty 
fascinating art, not to be second to those of any coun- 
try. LaNnsiNGBURGH. 

September 6th, 1832. 


—_—_————— 
FOR THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Laying Plants. 

Mr. Fieet :— Many of our garden plants, shrubbe- 
ry and trees, may be multiplied by layers. To do 
this work, dig round the plants and hoe a hill three or 
four inches high, in which draw a trench, and bring 
down the branch intended to be laid, and fasten it in 
the trench with a hooked stick ; then cover about two 
inches deep, leaving the top out. Ina short time 
they will put out roots, and may be separated from the 
main plant, and transplanted into a nursery-bed, or set 
where wanted, and will make good plants. 

By this mode you may increase your grapes, your 
rose bushes, pinks, sweet williams, and almost any per- 
rennial plants, 

For shrubbery and trees, take a box, nail four pieces 
to it of a length to raise it to the branch you wish to 
lay, fill the box with earth, and draw trenches in. the 
dirt about three inches deep, in which lay the branches 
and fasten them as above directed with hooked sticks, 
and cover them with earth for two or three inches.— 
They will put out roots where covered with earth, 
and may afterwards be separated and transplanted.— 
By this mode, quinces, cherries, and generally most 
kinds of ornamental trees, may be multiplied at plea- 
sure. 

This is a much cheaper mode of multiplying fruit 
and ornamental trees, than applying to nurserymen, 
and is within the reach of every gardener and far- 
mer. Yours, &c., 

August 20th, 1832. AGRICOLA. 


Ornamental Plants. 


We cheerfully comply with the request of a sub- 
scriber, to insert the following extract from an interest- 
ing article, first published in the Genesee Farmer, as 
containing a choice selection of plants for a garden. 
We hope the writer will favor us with a full descrip- 
tive catalogue of his whole collection. —Ed. 


The luxury of vegetation the past season has amply 
repaid the labor bestowed on the garden ; it overflows 
with its abundance of choice vegetables, fruits and 
flowers. Cast thy eye on the border ; what a brilliant 
display of colors—how delightful the fragrance—how 
curiously and peculiarly are the different orders and 
species formed. This, a splendid Mexican Tiger 
flower, Ferraria tigridia; and this, Chinese changea- 
ble Hibiscus, Mutabilis ; and these, (in sorts) our 
splendid native Lobelia cardinalis ; this Ay plant, 
Adam’s needle, Yucca gloriosa; and this, Adam’s 
thread, Yucca filamentosa; then, Phormium tenax, 
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Agaricus campestris. This spacious and showy bor- 
der is devoted to our native flora. From early spring 
to lute in the fall, it is, us at the present moment, 
gracefully adorned by flowers of every varied form, 
brilliant color and pleasant odor. 
Near that: motto— 
“Bring flowers, they are springing in woud and vale” — 


notice that graceful Spiraea’ corymbosa; then, Atra- 
gene americana, the pleasantly odorous and white 
Azalea viscosa, the Cypripedium pubescens, the Aqui- | 


legia canadensis, the Geranium maculatam, the Poly- | 


podium vulgare, the Gerardi flava, the Lupinus pe- 
rennis, the Cephalaathus occidentalis, the Spirza to- 
mentosa, the Malaxis Jilifolia, the, Spirzea salicifolia, 
the fragrant and ‘scarlet Azalea nadiflora, &c., &c, 
After which, Corchorus japonica, Agave americana, 
Aloe arborea, and Aloe retusa, Cactus eylindricus, 
and Polyanthus. Here the sensitive plant, Miimosa 





pigra, recoiling at the slightest touch, as quick as it is 
visible. . This irritability or living property forms_a 
very interesting link between the animal! and vegeta: | 
ble kingdoms. 

Then comes some choice Roses, followed by Day 
Lilies, Hemerocallis, Camelia japonica, Dahlias, in 





pleasing sorts. How ornamental that African Hibis- | 
cus; how profusely it flowers, and what a pleasing | 
contrast between its rich yellow stamens, and gay | 
straw color petals. ‘This Red Fraxinella, Dictamnus 
rubra, exhales inflammable gas; and how rich and 
beautiful this Metrosideros lanceolata. - The Tama- 
rind, ‘l'amarindus occidentalis, is seen next. Its leaves 
close at a particular time, and open then at another 
regular period, each day. This periodical closing of 
the’ Jeaves is very appropriately designated the sleep 
of the plant. 





The remains of Some Pxonies, viz. Tenuifolia, Co- 
rallina, Uniflora, Whitleji, and the Moutan rosea, | 
shaded by a fine Double Sun flower, Helianthus an- 
nuus y. pleno. The increase of seed, vn this single | 
stock, at a moderate estimate, will be over three thous- | 
and, ((~ Next follows a curious collection of beau- 
ties and utilities. 

A fifteen minute’s close search among the curiously 
diversified leaves of the Paper mulberry, Broussonetia | 
papyrifera, was not so fortunate as to find two leaves | 
exactly similar in form. This, a. soft Shell Almond. | 
A leaf from a young Chinese Mulberry, Multicaulis, 
measures, thirty inches in circumference. What fine 
lungs! Leaves are said to be the lungs of plants.— 
An Asparagus Bean is found twenty-five inches long, 
and still growing. Bulbous Bean, Glycine comosa, 
of Wildenow and Pursh. A rose colored Perennial 
Pea, Lathyrus latifolius. Sweet *cented Virgins 
Bower, Clematis flammula: Perennial Flax, Linum 
perenne, of. Linneus. Officinal jalap, Colvolvulus 
jalapa, Rhubarb, Rheum undulatum. . Wild Alspice, 
Calycanthus. Chamoznile, Anthemis nobilis. _W hite 
and Purple Egg-plant, Solanum melongena. Sea 
Kale, Crambe maiitima. Cardoon, Cynara carduncu- 
lus.. Globe Artichoke, Cynara scolymus. Cauli- 
flower: Celery. Salsify. Swiss Chard, a new veg- 
etable of much promise. Double flowering Almond: 
Chinese Double flowering Cherry. . Double flowering 
Peach. All saints. Pendant flowering,Cherry.;:Her- 
cules’ Club, Aralia spinosa, in a-ling with ihe Copper 
leaved. Beech,. Fagus caprea. Notice the numerous 
veliow birds close under that window, feasting on the 





capsule of that graceful weeping Birch, Betula pendu- 
la. ‘There stands a monthly cherry : fruit middle of 
June, all July, August and September. How very 
pretty the early ripe seeds on that yellow flowering 
Senna, Colutca arborescens, appear hanging on the 
branches, interspersed with its autumnal flowers.— 
Next stands the Roan, Sorbus aucuparia, with its rich 
looking medicinal berries ; and in that clump of trees 
and shrubs the beautiful Snowberry, Symphoria,. the 
American mountain Ash, Sorbus americana, Crab Ap- 
ple, Blue berried Dog-wood, Cornus sericea, Burning 
Bush, Euonymus eurdpaeus, Privet, Ligustrum vul- 
gare; their white, purple, blue, black and red berries 
a fine contrast. On the east of the summer house, 
notice that Spanish Chesnut, Castanea vesca, Hoptree, 
Ptelea trifoliata, with hops, Irish Ivy, Hedera, hiberni- 
ca, Striped Maple, Acer striatum, and that very pretty 
Ring Willow, Salix annularis, Pecan nut, Juglans oli- 
vaeformis, Filberts. The foliage of the Silver Abele, 
Populus alba ; a fine green on the upper surface, and 
silvery white on the under. Black Willow, Salix ni- 
gra, Irish Yeu, Taxus hibernica, Sweet Scented Wil- 
low, Salix lucida, Double Flowering Sloe, Prenus spi- 
nosa, Variegated Willow, Salix caprea, Weeping 
Ash, Fraxinus pendula, Venetian sumac, Rhus cotinus, 
with its rich and curious purple fringe.’ European 
Service Tree, Sorbus domestica, distinguished in 
France for its fine eatable fruit. Japan Soap Tree, 
Kolreuteria paniculata, Tree of Heaven, Alianthus 
glandulosus ; its leaves three to four feet! | Dwarf 
white flowering Horse chesnut, Aesculus monostachya, 
Glauca Magnolia pendant, from which notice the leaf 
and moss cradles, containing the following Air plants-- 
Serata, Triflora and Lutea.* ‘See these beautiful Dou- 


| ble Tuberose, Double Altheas, splendid cypress vine, 


Clematis flamula, Coreopsis lanceolata, Rudbeckia, 
Cobea scandans, Dew plant, Mesembryanthemum gla- 
brum, Ice plant, Mesembryanthemum crystallinum. 


Notice particularly that beautiful diminutive Weep- 
ing Plum—how pretty: pendant trailing lightly on 
the surface of the ground.. That weep is a work of 
man—his art. His cultivation may improve, but still 
he can produce no new’ speciés, “ The creation of 
every tree and every hérb bearing seed after his kind, 
is one of the very’ first truths demonstrated by the 
study of plants.” God originally willed all that should 
exist. 

That leaf, placed on its back, with a little earth 
sprinkled over it, producing, in a very singular man- 
ner, twenty-eight young plants, beautifully formed on 
its edge. ‘This is the mode of propagating from the 
leaf; and the plants, in the same row, may be increas- 
ed in the same manner, viz: Bryophylium calcinum, 


Gloxinia speciosa, Hoya carnosa, Crassula and Co- 


tyledon orbiculata. 





TransPLanting Evercreens.—Mr. James Stu- 
art, in the memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society gives the following directions.—The pits are 
to be prepared from 5 feet to 8 feet in diameter, and 
from 2 feet to 3 feet in depth; rather, wider at the 
bottom than at the top ; and the earth taken. out and 
placed in two -heaps~ the one; surface, or good soil, 
fit to put about the fibrous roets ; and the other, sub-. 
soil, to be partly used, and partly carried away. . Be- 
fore removing the plants, tie up their lower, branches, 
and draw a circle on the earth, round each plant, in 
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proportion to its size. Plants of 6 feet or 7 feet in 
height “ will require a circle of 3 feet in diameter ; 
and taller plants a proportionally larger one. Next, 
carefully dig a trench about 3 1-2 fect on the outside 
of the circle, and;to such a depth that its bottom shall 
be 6 inches below the roots of the, tree; carefully 
paring round the circle, so that the ball of earth may 
be preserved entire. When the ground is of a sandy 
or gravelly nature, it will be necessary to begin at 
the bottom of the bulb, and wrap it closely round with 
hay ropes till you come within 3 inches or 4 inches 
from the surface. As sandy or gravelly ground has 
a tendency to fall from the roots, it will be necessary 
in order to prevent this, to raise the plant geatly on 
one side, to place under it a little straw, and to bind 
this with hay ropes ; and then to raise it onthe other 
side likewise, and secure it inthe same manner. In 
order to lighten the ball as much as possible, pare of 
a little earth from the top of it, to the depth of the sur- 
faceroots. That the plant may be safely conveyed to 
the place intended for it, you must be provided with 
a deal-bottomed handbarrow and truck. The mode 
of getting the plant on the barrow. is, by raising it on 
one side, pressing in the edge of the barrow, and sli- 
ding the plant gently on till it be fairly balanced.”’ 

In placing the plant in the, pit, “‘lay the steels of 
‘the barrow 15 or 18 inches over the pit,” in which 
there should be two men ready to receive the plant; 
and then ‘ let one or two persons raise the other end 
of the barrow to such a position that the plant may 
slide gently into. the centre of the pit.” Being pla- 
ced upright, fill in round it the best part of the ser- 
face soil ; and when withia, 3 inches of the surround- 
ing surface, put in decayed, leaves to the depth of 3 
inches. After this, cover up the whole with the infe- 
rior or subsoil taken from the bottom of the pit, form- 
ing a basin round the plant for retaining water. Tread 
in the soil a little, if it should be found necessary ; -but 
depend chiefly upon watering, for consolidating about 
the roots. From ten to twenty large pots of water 
should be immediately given, according to the size of 
the plant and the quantity of loose earth in the pit. 
If the weather should prove dry afterwards, the leaves 
should be watered in the evenings. Mr. Stuart has 
planted evergreens with success at all seasons ; but he 
considers the last three months of the year best, when 
the weather is mild. 





Sprenpip Flower.—Among the flowering aquatic 
plants, there is one, that for magnificence and beauty, 
stands unrivalled and alone. We have seen it on the 
middle and southern waters, but of the greatest size 
and splendor on the bayous and lakes of the Arkansas. 
Jt has different popular names... Tie upper Indians 
call it panoceo. I tis distinguished by botanists by the 
name nymphea nelumbo. It rises from a root resem- 
bling the large stump of a cabbage, and from depths 
in the water from two or three to ten feet It has an 
eliptical, smooth and verdant leaf, some of the largest 
being of the size of a parasol,, These muddy bayous 
and stagnant waters are often so covered with the 
leaves, that the sandpiper walks abroad on the surface 
of them, without dipping her feet in the water. The 
flowers are enlarged copies of the nymphea odora- 
ta, or New England pond lily. They have a cup of 
the same elegant conformation, and all the brilliant 
white and yellow of that flower. They want the am- 
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brosial fragrance of the pond lily, and.resemble in ahis 
respect, as they dosin their. size, the flowers of. the 
laurel magnolia. On,the whole, they. are the largest 
and most beautiful flowers that we have seen.. They 
have their home in dead lakes, in the centre of cypress 
swamps. Musquetoes swarm above. . Obscene fowls 
and carrion vultures. wheel their. flights over them.-— 
Alligators swim among their roots; and..moccasin 
snakes bask on their leaves. . In such lonely and@re- 
pulsive situations, under such circumstances and for 
such spectators, is arrayed the most gaady and brilliant 
display of flowers in the creation. In the capsule are 
imbedded from four to six acorn-shaped seeds, which 
the Indians ‘roast and eat, when green; or they are 
dried and eaten as nuts, or are pulverised into meal, 
and form a kind of bread.—Flini’s Mississippi Valley. 





Tue Seepviune Cuerry.—Mr.B t, of Albany, 
related to us the following anecdote. A getleman took 
his friend to see a véry fine garden of one of his neigh- 
bors. While the proprietor was making ready to wait 
on‘them, they took a walk around the garden, and 
when passing by a young cherry tree, his friend seeing 
an excellent looking cherry, and without much thought 
was instantly enjoying and extolling its remarkably 
fine flavor. Presently the proprietor joined them, and 
with many expressions of delight, congratulated them 
on coming just at that time, as his choice seedling 
cherry tree had on it one splendid cherry in its’ fult 
ripenéss, and said le would now test its qualities in 
company with them. Quickening his steps, he Jed 
them to the very tree from which the cherry had just 
been taken, and seeing it was gone, unconsciously rais- 
ad his hands to the heavens, and expressed.the utmost 
disappointment, grief and mortification. Five years 
since, said he, I mixed the pollen of two cherries that 
I considered would produce the best cherry that has 
ever been grown—lI have nursed the tree as [ have niy 
only child—have written to my friends of my high ‘ex- 
pectations ; and now some worthless, unprincipled 
villain has wantonly robbed tie. 

Such were the feelings of the party, that the visit 
could notbe any longer enjoyed, although nothing was 
divulged. After leaving the garden, the gentleman 
remarked to his friend, You have, I suppose, learned 
a lesson? Yes, one which I shall never forget. A 
thousand doliars would have been no compensation for 
the painful feelings I have endured. — American 
Ploughboy. 


Piums.—The Genesee Farmer gives the following 
information on the success of the plum in the vicinity ° 
of Rochester. Itis gratifying to learn that the ‘bes 
varieties of fruitvare introduced into the Western 
counties. Many portions of the older ‘counties are 
strangers to them.— Ed. 
We have this year in endless variety and great 
abustdance. Seedling egg and gages. seem’ td pre- 
dominate ; they are of ail colors and sizes, and some 
very good. The Washington Bolmar has this year 
shown fruit, and reaches all of our expectations, both 
as to flavor and size, many of them measuring more 
than six inches in diameter : they are a gage strictly, 
with a small stone and of a sugary sweetness. 

Piums were produced in such overflowing abun- 
dance, that the curculio was a welcome guest, for if 
double the quantity had been destroyed, there would 





have been toamany; but we fear for next year, a@ 
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there must be an alarming increase of this trouble- 
some and destructive insect. We observe that its 
depredations on peaches amount to nothing more than 
to cause the fruit to grow, the flesh of the peach not 
being the proper pabulum for the growth and exist- 
ence of the nidus of this insect, a few that are stung 
fall early, too soon we think to perfect the worm for 
the changeless state.” 





Pxacues.—It will be perceived by the following 
extract from the Genesee Farmer, of 22d ult., that 
peaches are abundant in the Genesee country. As 
far as our acquaintance and observation have extend- 
ed, nurserymen and horticulturists generally are be- 
coniing discouraged with the peach. The yellows is 
comparatively their only enemy. We are persuaded 
the remedy for this disease will be fourd out. Let 
experiments be tried. 

** While the greater part of that region of western 
country which is capable of producing the peach in 
perfection, was by the severity of the last winter 
wholly ruined for thia year’s crop, either by the blast- 
ing of the blossom bud; or in many places, particular- 
ly in Ohio, the destruction of the whole of the last 
year’s wood—that district that used to be called Old- 
Genesee, has not only escaped, but turns out wonder- 
fully prolific ; there is hardly a tree in these parts, 
but what is badly broken, and thousands of bushels are 
now lying on the ground. Fine peaches were yester- 
day sold about the streets at 25 cents the bushel, and 
we saw a boat taking them on board at one dollar the 
barrel, for an eastern market. The flavor of our best 
varieties are not as fine as usual, owing to cold, sun- 
less weather during the latter part of August, and up to 
this time. 

The early green rareripes are now in perfection, and 
the yellow and purple, with yellow flesh, just ripening, 
which in point of time, is fully a fortnight later thaa for 
many years.” 





VEGETATION OF THE Pampas oF SouTH AMERICA. 
---The great plain of the Pampas, on the east- of the 
Cordilleras, is about 900 miles in breadth, and the part 
which I visited, though under the same latitude, is di- 
vided into regions of different climate and produce. 
On leaving Buenos Ayres, the first of these regions is 
covered for one hundred and eighty miles with clover 
and thistle ; the second region, which extends for 450 
miles, produces grass; and the third region, which 
reaches the base ofthe Cordilleras, is a grove of low 
trees‘and shrubs, The second and third of those re- 
gions have nearly the same appearance throughout the 
year; for the trees and shrubs are evergreens, and the 
immense plain of grass only changes its colour from 
green to brown ; but the first region varies with the 
four seasons of the year in a most extraordinary man- 
ner. In winter, the leaves of the thistles are large 
and luxuriant, and the whole surface of the country 
has the rough appearance of a turnip field. The clo- 
ver in this field is extremely rich and strong ; and the 
sight of the wild cattle grazing in full liberty on such 
pasture, is very beautiful. In spring, clover has va- 
nished, the leaves of the thistles have extended along 
the ground, and the country still looks like a rough 
crop of turnips. In less than a month the change is 
most extraordinary ; the whole region becomes a lux- 
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shoot up to a height of 10 or 11 feet, and all in full 
bloom ; the road or path is hemmed in on both sides ; 
the view is completely obstructed ; not an animal is 
to be seen; and the stems of the thistles are so close 
to each other, and so strong, that, independent of the 
prickles with which they are armed, they form an 
impenetrable barrier. The sudden growth of these 
plants is quite astonishing, and though it would be an 
unusual misfortune in military history, yet it is really 
possible that an invading army, unacquainted with this 
country, might be caught by these thistles before they 
had time to escape from them. The summer is not 
over before the scene undergoes another rapid change, 
the thistles suddenly lose their sap and verdure ; their 
heads droop, the leaves shrink and fade, the stems be. 
come black and dead, and they remain rattling with 
the breeze one against another, until the violence of 
the pampero or hurricane levels them with the ground, 
where they rapidly decompose and disappear; the 
clover rushes up, and the scene is again verdant. 
—Jamieson’s Journal—Arcana of Science. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Cheap Fodder. 

Sir, I observe on page 180 of your current volume, 
that there was, during the spring, a scarcity of proven- 
der for your cattle. Our farmers make a very cheap 
fudder,-which, as it may not be generally known, in 
America, I take the liberty to communicate to you. 

It is made of wheat chaff, or cut straw, and chopped 
potatoes mixed. It is prepared as follows. A com- 
mon boiler is set in a furnace. Water to the depth 
of a few inches is first putin; and then a bottom fitted 
in over the water, with holes bored in it. The boiler 
or kettle is then filled with the straw and potatoes, and 
steamed until the potatoes becomesoft. This is found 
te be an excellent and cheap fudder for cattle, milch 
cows, &c. 

Several large farmers have got steam apparatus 
made expressly for the purpose, which they consider 
to pay well. In my next, [hope to give you a de- 
scription of them. Your’s, M. Savt. 
Lancaster, (Eng:) Sept., 1832. 














FOR THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Yellow Water in Horses. 

Mr. Feet :—I have said in a former communica- 
tion, (page 332,) that most of our farriers and books 
on farriery kill more than they cure. In this assertion 
I believe I am correct, few of them understand the 
disorder they would mitigate, and often give medicine 
that is utterly useless or injurious. I would instance 
Hind’s Farriery, now in the greatest repute of any 
among horse dealers. Under the article Yellow Water 
or Jaundice, he directs aloes, calomel, and hard-soap ; 
neither of which, in my opinion, have any influence in 
curing this disorder. 

This disorder is obviously owing to u derangement 
of the bile. The evacuations all indicate it to be such. 
To cure it then, the first object is to lead the bile into 
the bowels. To do this, take half an ounce of Gam- 
bouge, 1 oz.of aloes, add flour and water until it is of 
the consistence of dongh, devide into six or eight pills, 
and give one pill about the size of a hen’stegg, every 








uriant region of enormous thistles, which suddenly 


night and morning. Dissolve 1 oz. of salt petre in two 
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quarts of water, give about half a pint of this solution 
three or four times a day, in a pail of water, to the 
horse as his only drink, and in a few days the disorder 
is cured, but in my opinion the medicine prescribed by 
Mr. Hind, will never effect a cure. Your’s, 
September 10th, 1832. Caro. 





Turkish Cure for Founder in Horses. 


Letter from Commodore Porter, American Charge des 
Affaires at Constantinople, to the editor of the Sport- 
ing Magazine—On the curious treatment of Founder 
in Horses, by Turkish Veterinary Surgeons. 


Dear Sirn—There are few sailors who are “ judges 
of horse flesh,” and I make no pretensions to that sort 
of knowledge. I am going, however, to relate what 
i have seen: if it is worth knowing, it is well ; if not, 
it is the easiest thing in the world to throw this in the 
fire. 

Some time ago I bought a very good horse at the 
bazaar, for which I paid nine hundred piastres, or fifty 
dollars. Some thought he was dear at that price, as 
you may, for five or six hundred piastres, buy here 
such a horse as no gentleman need be ashamed to 
mount ; however, I was much pleased with my bar- 
gain. On my removal from Buyurdine to this place, 
the horse was rode very hard, and on his arrival at 
Top Thana, a distance of 14 or 15 miles, was permit- 
ted to stand in a cold wind and rain two hours, with- 
out being rubbed down or walked about: consequent- 
ly he became foundered in the right fore leg, so that 
he could scarcely walk. 

I sent for a Turkish farrier, the one who attends the 
sultan’s horses. He immediately pronounced the 
horse foundered, and said.he must be bled in the in- 
side of the diseased leg. He puta nipper on his nose 
to keep him steady, then took up the left leg, and 
crossing it over the right, gave it to an attendant ; he 
then struck his lancet into the vein a little above the 
fetlock joint, and took from it about three and a half 
pounds of blood, the vein bled very freely. He now 
said he had taken enough; he then went to the very 
opposite side of the leg, and striking his lancet into a 
vein above the knee joint, a single drop of blood ex- 
uded, and both that and the first opened vein instantly | a 

ceased bleeding. There may be no novelty in this, 
but it certainly astonished me to find, that opening 
two veins in the same limb, would stop both from bleed- 
ing: such, however, is the fact, for I witnessed it. 

He desired that the horse should rest the next day, 
that he should then be rode with great violence until 
he was in a profuse perspiration, the diseased limb 
then to be rubbed with wet salt, (to which I added a 
pint of hot brandy) then rubbed dry, and walked about 
until cool, and covered with blankets ; the same pro- 
cess to be repeated next day, which was done, and 
all lameness from that time disappeared—the horse, 
po ss day after the first rubbing, was perfectly 
well. . 

Antient Chelerdon, Kadi Kinny, 

April 21, 1832, ; 




















Horsrs.—Let every horse you keep be a good one, 
because he eats no more than a poor hack; and he 
will do more service, and sell for something if you wish 
to part with him. 3% 





Castor Oil from Castor Beans, 


An improvement in the process of making warm pressed. 


Castor Oil from Castor Beans, invented or discov- 
ered by Trmoray Puaro, of Tuckerton, New-Jer- 


sey. 
Srecirication.—A kiln built of bricks, about five 


by six feet square, and four feet six inches high, is to 
be erected, and to be covered with tin or sheet iron, 
supported by small iron bars across the top. A wooden 
frame, from four to six inches deep, is placed on the 
edges of the top of the kiln, to confine the beans on 
the tin floor, while warming. A large size iron stove 
is to be enclosed in the kiln, with the stove door on a 
line with one end of the kiln, for the purpose of keep- 
ing up the fire, to raise the proper heat. At the oppo- 
sity end of the kiln, a small iron door is hung for the 
purpose of opening and shutting occasionally, to grad- 
uate the heat. 


When preparing to press the oil from the beans, 


the beans are to be placed upon the tin or sheet iron 
floor above described, where, by means of the heat 
raised by the fire kept up in the stove, the beans are 
warmed to any degree the manufacturer deems proper, 
and are thence removed into the iron churn to be pres- 
sed with an iron screw, propelled by horse, steam, or 
water power. 


The above described process of procuring the oil 


from the beans, is new and to be preferred ; because, 


Ist. The beans are more expeditiously warmed, and 


saves the expense of the labor of one hand. 


2d. All danger of scorching them is avoided, and 


thereby the oil is saved from any disagreeable taste, 
and procured in the utmost purity. 


3d. The beans can be properly warmed and dried 


for pressing, even when in a damp state, which can- 
not be done by a cylinder.—Journal of the Franklin 
Institute. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


' Amber Beet or French Honey Beet. 


From this noble root, it is said, they are now making 
large quantity of Sugar. The saccharine quality 


apparent in this vegetable must render it very nutri- 
tious ; and for cows it is excelent, for fattening or pro- 
ducing a rich flow of the best milk, and from partial 
experiment it is believed that one fourth of an acre of 
ground would yield 8 tons, which would support a cow 
for 12 months. 
would probably be needful, and this would consume 
about 5 tons; and the other three tons if sold would 
purchase hay and other food for the 65 days, during 
the absence of this root—from the time it fails in the 
Spring, until it is again produced. 
moderate price of 4 cents per quart, will amount to 
$146, and at 6 cents to $195. 
the seed, the manure, tending the plants and the cow, 
might be fairly estimated at about 25 cents per day, 
which would leave about $60 profit on one cow. A 
cow thus fed would likely be much increased in value; 
and the manure, when the fluids as well as the solids 
are all saved, on the soiling system, the quantity 
would be surprising, 
absorbents. 


About 31 Ibs. per day for 300 days 


This milk, at the 


The rent of the land, 


if worked up with proper 


Derby, Ct. Sept. 1832. Tue Otp Man. 
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Frences.—On a thin and adhesive soil, it is very 
ifficult to rear and preserve quick fences, A mix- 
ture of beeches and thorns is what has been used, 
but from the experience had in attempting to fill up 
gaps in old hedges, crabs are recommended as deci- 
dedly superior to thorns for all tenacious poor soils, 
and in such soils beeches will make a fence and 
afford shelter where no other tree will. The plants 
were placed from ten to twelve inches asunder. This 
distance is quite close enough for the purpose of a 
fence ; and it is obvious, that the more plants we put 
to a given space, the less chance there is of their thri- 
ving, especially if the ground be unfavorable. In 
such a situation it is very material to avoid cutting 
them till they have gained some strength and size; 
and, unless where very luxuriant, they have not been 
brought into shape with the pruning knife till at least 
after three years old. 


GaTHeRING Turnips.—A writer in the Gardener's 
Magazine gives the following directions. “The first, 
second, or third week in October, pull up every turnip 
on the farm, whether they have done growing or not, 
all the better. Lay them carefully across the tops of 
the ridges or drills; let them remain in this state a 
week or fortnight before cutting off the tops and tails. 
The grand advantage of leaving on the tops is, that 
the roots will become doubly nutritious, as well as 
doubly durable.’ 

[The above directions are, we presume, better adap- 
ted to an English climate, than to that of the U. States. 
—Ep. N. Y. Far.] 


Saw Dusr ror Hocs.—We bespeak the gravity of 
our readers on reading the following; they must not 
laugh at us for our easy credulity, nor reject the pro- 
position on account of its seeming improbability. For 
ourselves, we have no doubt of the truth of the facts 
stated, nor of the soundness of the principles upon 
which the experiments were based. But to the subject. 

A few weeks since, two of the members of the 
United Society of Shakers, at Lebanon, N. Y. were 
at our office. They informed us, that they had tried 
an experiment in feeding hogs with the saw dust pro- 
duced in their button and other wooden ware factory, 
by mixing it with the usual food, in the proportion of 
one-third ; that is two parts of the usual food, and 
one part of the saw dust ; and that the hogs throve ful- 
ly as well as when fed in the usual way. From their 
experiments they are satisfied that the saw dust was 
digested by the animals, was nutritious, and answered 
in all respects the purposes of the usual food. They 
had endeavored to ascertain the least quantity of the 
usual food necessary to the thrifty growth of their 
hogs, and then used saw dust as a substitute for one 
third of it ; so that the objection that the two thirds of 
the usual food was probably sufficient, cannot be rais- 
ed. They have not completed their experiments, but 
are extending them to ascertain whether a still great- 
er proportion of saw dust may not be used, and how 
much more. We believe they intend also to try ex- 
periments with other arimals. 

These facts may be relied on as strictly correct. 
The people who tried the experiment, and those who 
related them to us, are not given to visionary projects 
nor to marvellous story telling. ‘They are generally 
scientific men; one of them that visited us was one 
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of the best botanists we ever met with. It seems no 
way improbable that wood should contain a large 
quantity of nutritive matter. When decomposed by 
fire the proportion of insoluble matter is very small, 
not greater than that of any kind of farinacious fruit 
or grain after the water has beenevaporated. There 
is a large quantity of saccharine matter in most wood, 
or at least in the juices, and we think it no way im. 
probable that both gluten and farinacious matter, as 
well as sugar, may enter largely into the composition 
of the soluble parts of wood—even what is called by 
chemists woody fibres—and that these parts of wood 
when pulverised, may be digested and become nutri- 
tious matter in the stomachs of animals. We are not 
sure that we recollect perfectly the kind of wood used 
by the Shakers in their experiment, but believe it was 
what is commonly called soft maple, Acer rubrum. 
They have promised us a detailed account of the re- 
sult of their experiments as soon as they shall have 
completed them.—.Am. Farmer. 





Britisn Catrie.—A century ago, our cattle from 
the inferiority of their feed, were not one half, some- 
times even not one third of their present weight. It 
is computed that England and Wales now contain, 
at least, five million oxen, anda milionand a half of 
horses, of which about a million are used in husband- 
ry, 200,000 for pleasure, and 300,000 are colts and 
breeding mares. The number of sheep is about 
twenty million, and eight millions lambs. The num- 
ber of long wool sheep is about five millions, their 
fleeces averaging 6 or 8 lbs; and of short woolled 
sheep fifteen millions, the weight of fleece averaging 
from 3 to 3{ lbs. The quantity of wool annually 
shorn in England is from eighty to eighty-five million 
of pounds. The Merino were introduced about the 
beginning of the present century, and were imported 
in Jarge numbers after our alliance with Spain in 
1809. The great pasturage counties are Leicester, 
Northampton, Lincoln, and Somerset ; and for butter 
and cheese, Cheshire, Gloucestershire, and Wiltshire. 
The import of butter and cheese from foreign coun- 
tries is checked by duties, but these are important 
articles of Irish commerce with England. 


Cuarr ror Horses.—Mr. Thomas Williamson, in 
a communication to the Bath Society on the use of 
chaff, or cut hay for feeding horses, remarks, that “one 
hundred weight of hay was found to yield 20 bushels 
of chaff pressed into the measure and piled as high as 
it could safely be carried ; consequently each bushel 
weighed about 5 1-2 Ibs. It was found that five horses 
would eat twelve bushels of chaff in 24 hours, and 
that somewhat more than half their usual food was 
saved by having it cut.” 

Mr. Benjamine Hale, proprietor of a line of stages 
running between Newburyport and Boston, has given 
a statement, published in the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Repository, vol. 10, p. 400, by which it appears 
that the total saving in using Hotchkiss’s Straw Cutter 
nine months, viz. at Newburyport four months, and at 
Salem five, in the years 1816—17 was $780,97.—N. 
E. Farmer. 


LOVE OF NATURE. 
Wherever you see a flower in a cottage garden, or a bird at the 
window, you > no sure that the cottagers are better and wiser 
than their neighbours, 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Preparing Potatoes as Food. 

Most English cooks, I apprehend, think the boiliug 
of potatoes rather unworthy much attention, hence we 
frequently find these roots but indifferently dressed. 
In Ireland, on the contrary, that potato-fed population 
have brought the art of cooking them to great perfec- 
tion.—Guy says, 

“ Leek to the Welch, to Dutchmen butter’s dear, 

Of Irish swains potato is the cheer.’’ 
The following accords with the Irish mode of prepar- 
ing potatoes as food, and is from the pen of Benja- 
mine Count Rumford, whose successful exetions in 
the application of science to the purposes of ordinary 
life, have contributed much to the comforts of man- 
kind. 

‘* The potatoes should be as much as possible of the 
saine size, and small ones boiled separately ; they 
must be washed clean, and, without paring, put into a 
pot with cold water not sufficient to cover them as they 
will themselves produce a considerable quantity of 
fluid before they boil; they do not admit of being put 
into a vessel of boiling water like greens. If the po- 
tatoes are tolerably large, it will be necessary, as soon 
as they begin to boil, to throw in some cold water, and 
occasionally to repeat it, till the potatoes are boiled to 
the heart, which will take from half an hour to an 
hour and a quarter, according to their size, they will 
otherwise crack, and burst to pieces on the outside, 
whilst the inside will be nearly in a crude state. Dur- 
ing the boiling, throwing in alittle salt occasionally is 
found a great improvement, and it is certain that the 
slower they are cooked the better. When boiled pour 
off the water, and evaporate the moisture, by repla- 
cing the vessel, in whieh the potatoes were boiled, 
once more over the fire : this makes them remarkably 
dry and mealy.”—[Lon. Hort. Reg.] Souanum. 
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Madder Red for 10I1b. of Yarn, &e. 
Mr. Eprror.—Take three and a half pounds mad- 
der, pour on to it one gallon of vinegar, and one of 
water, or two of sourcider. Dissolve in it one pound 
of pearlash or potash, let it stand over night. In the 
morning add four gallons of rain water, and hang it 
over a brisk fire, and let it boil an hour or more. 
Take two pounds of alum, pour on to it two gallons 
of cold water, in a separate vessel; when the alum is 
dissolved, the yarn or cloth may be put in to this alum 
water, and lay for half an hour, when it may be taken 
out and put in the air. After boiling for about an 
hour the madder should be taken out, on a sieve or 
cloth, and boiling water poured on it till all the color- 
ing matter goes into the kettle, your matter may then 
be thrown away, and the kettle put over a brisk fire, 
until one third of the tea has evaporated. The yarn 
may then be put in, and the alum wateradded. After 
lyeing about an hour, the yarn should be taken out and 
hung in the air, and the tea concentrated by boiling. 
The yarn may then be put in again for an hour, and 
again exposed to the air; so on alternately, half an 
hour in the air, and an hour in the dye, till it has been 
immersed four times ; concentrating the tea by boil- 
ing each time the yarn is taken out. 
By this process a bright and standing red will be 


produced. 
CaRLo. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
To Color Biack. 


Mr. Epitor—Few parts of Domestic Economy 
are more deficient thanthe art of coloring ; I therefore 
propose to give some directions. 

To color black, say for ten pound of yarn, take one 
pound of nut-galls in coarse powder, five pounds of 
logwood, put in toa kettle with 10 or 12 gallons of 
water. ‘Take 3 lbs. of Copperas, 2 ozs. of Blue Vitriol 
dissolved in a gallon or two of water, and wet the 
yarn in this mordant for half an hour, then hang it in 
the air. After the coloring stuff has been boiled about 
an hour, take out the wood and pour on hot water, 
letting it drain into the kettle through a sieve or 
cloth. As soon as all the coloring matter is exhaus- 
ted, the wood may be thrown away, and the tea boiled 
down about one third. ‘Then the yarn may be put in, 
while the tea is‘hot, and let it remain about one hour, 
when it should be taken out, and hung for half an 
hour in the air,and the tea boiled down again, and 
the yarn put in for half an hour longer, taken out 
and hung in the air, and so alternately put in and 
taken out several times, and the copperas and vitrol 
water added to the coloring stuff. By this process 
a standing black may be obtained. 


Sept. 20, 1832. Yours, &c. Carto. 





Grare Jetty.—Mr. Homespun—As many in this 
city, at present, feel timed about eating their grapes, 
and some, I am told, have thrown them away ; please 
inform your readers that grapes make a fine Jelly by 
using the following directions :— 

Strip, wash, and bruise your grapes, then let them 
remain in the kettle over the fire till they simmer ; 
strain the juice through a coarse cloth, to a pint of 
which add a pound of sugar ; this mixture boiled slowly 
over the fire produces a good jelly : and while on the 
subject of recipes, the annexed will make a catsup lit- 
tle inferior to mushroom. Your’s, 

New-York, October 6, 1832. A. W. 

Tomator Catsur.—One pint of salt to one peck 
of tomatoes; bruise them and let them stand two 
days; after they are strained, boil them until the scum 
stops raising; add two ounces of black pepper, two 
ounces of allspice, one ounce of ginger, one ounce of 
cloves, half an ounce of mace.—Amer. Ploughboy. 
Fittertnc Stongs.—-We have now in use one of 
the filtering stones recently imported from Port Ma- 
hon, and though it is constantly passing rain-water 
from our cistern, which is rendered as pure in color or 
taste as any spring-water, and none so wholesome. 
We use it on our table, in our chambers, &c. one of 
them affording enough for all family purposes. These 
stones may be had of the Messrs. Morton’s, 153 Mai- 
den Lane. Those who may purchase must not use 
them until water has passed constantly through the 
pores four or five days, by which no thickness or bad 
taste will be discovered in the water.—WV. Y. Gaz. 





Transgressions.—He that wantonly transgresseth 
the self-evident rules of health, is guilty of a degree 
of self-murder ; and a habitual perseverance therein 
is direct suicide, and consequently one of the greatest 
crimes he can commit against the Author of his being, 
since it is slighting and despising the noblest gift be- 





Sept. 20, 1831. 


stowed upon him. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR THE NEW*YORK FARMER. 
Impolicy of Rearing Dogs. 

Mr. Ep:rtror—I have repeatedly seen short notices 
in the newspapers of your city within the last two 
years, instructing we that the authority of the city had 
found it necessary to adopt measures to discourage the 
growing and keeping of dogs in the metropolis, and 
that those measures were offensive to some of your 
inhabitants. These fects awakened thought upon the 
subject of dog-growing in our nation, its impolicy and 
often injustice ; and as the writer of this article has no 
interest in the isolated question, as it has existed in 
your-city, not living within the state, or within the 
middle states, he hopes tv be heard with candor, while 
he exhibits a few facts for the consideration of the 
public. 

It is now generally admitted that there are 13,000, 
000 of inhabitants within these United States, and not 
less than 2,600,000 families. We shail probably fall 
short of the full number of the canine race within these 
slates, when we estimate them at half the number of 
families, making them 1,300,000. They may not stand 
in this proportion in our cities and older towns upon 
ihe sea board, but including the North, the South, and 
the great West, they will fuliy equal this estimate. We 
will lay the average expense of board for each dog per 
day at one cent and eight mills. ‘This certainly will 





not be considered an over estimate, when it is recol- 
lected, that the same food which is consumed by the 
dog, would, if given to the swine, contribute to the 
riches of the larder. ‘The annual expense of board for 
dogs, then, amounts to the enormous sum of 8,541,000 


dollars. But we are all sensible, that there are other 
items to be taken into the account in order to a full 
exhibition of this case. It requires much time, care, 
and labour to rear a pup, and teach him the services, 
which will be required of him, and when he is grown 
and qualified for service, then he becomes the occasion 
of much loss of time with the multitudes who follow 
him in the chase; and looking to the South and the 
West, we add the wear and tear of horse-fiesh, of 
shoe-leather and clothing. ‘These expenses will cer- 
tainly average oue dollar to each dog annually, making 
1,300 000 dollars. And yet we are to meet the bill 
exhibiting the heavy losses sustained annually among 
our horses, cattle, sheep and swine, on account of the 
rabid bite of the dog ; another bill for the Josses among 
sheep from dogs, that are impelled to deeds of violence 
by hunger, or a Jove of rapine; another containing 
charges for broken carriages, broken limbs, and the 
tees of surgeons and physicians, all originating in the 
affright of horses, when suddenly accosted by a furious 
cur, or mastiff, springing from a heathenish habitation, 
and threatening to devour the peaceful passenger. 
We say heathentsh habitation, because no man having 
a claim to the honourable distinction of being civilized 
will retain such an animal under his roof, or in any 
way contribute to his existence! There is one other 
item to be added to these several bills—it is the ex- 
pense of metalic collars, brass, copper or silver, with 
their locks, and engravings, which are worn by thou- 
sands of dogs in the nation, by those in cities espe- 
cially ; and when we have included all these bills, they 
will levy a tax of 33 cents upon each dog annually— 
making 429,000 dollars. And these several sums ex- 





eee 
hibit an aggregate of 10,270,000 dollars, expended 
annually upon dogs in the United States! a total from 
which we shall shrink back with surprise, and a kind 
of instinctive dread! and we begin to inquire, is there 
uo mistake? No error in the data? Gentle reader, the 
estimates are all before you. Reduce the amount of 
expenditure if you honestly can ; but 1 am full in the 
conviction, that when you have investigated the sub. 
ject, you will rise from it, convinced that the total 
above named is the least possible amount by which the 
dogs in these states can be supported for a single year. 
And this will show us that our dog-tax annually 
amounts to about the same as the whole expenses of 
the Federal Government in 1821, exclusive of the 
public debt. That it amounts to about nineteen times 
the sum of all that is contributed by the nation to the 
leading benevolent objects of the day; fcur times as 
much as is contributed by England and America, and 
more than twice the amount of all that is contributed 
for those objects in christendom. In ten years it would 
construct Rail-Roads and Jay open Canals to as great 
an extent as the interests of the nation would ever re- 
quire, from New-Orleans to Maine. In fifteen years 
it would build a Navy which all the present ships of 
war in the world could not resist; and in less than 
twenty years, it would enable this nation to put a full 
copy of the Scriptures, gratuitously, into every family 
on this earth! And in view of this annual expenditure, 
we are impelled to make the inquiry, what remunera- 
tion does this nation receive from the whole canine 
family ? We do not pretend to say there are not some 
advantages derived from dogs by individuals. They 
are sometimes of use in stores, factories, tanneries, and 
are convenient in frontier settlements. We havea 
thousand pleasing anecdotes to relate of their sagacity 
and their fidelity in their master’s service. Some hu- 
man lives have been preserved through the vigilance 
and efforts of dogs. This last consideration-would do 
more to vindicate the practice of dog keeping than any 
other, were it rot, that it is more than counterbalanced 
by five to one, in the deaths of our fellow creatures by 
hydrophobia, a death made terrible to the victim more 
than all other deaths, and that which in a special de- 
gree, wrings all the sensibilities of surviving friends. 
‘The question returns then, what compensation does 
the community, or does an individual receive for the 
existence of one single dog in a thousand? We frankly 
confess our full conviction, that in 999 times in 1000, 
the existence of dogs is a dead loss to all concerned ; 
and that the dogs in this nation are defaulters to the 
public in the sum of 1,000,000 of dollars a year. Thus 
much I have felt it my duty to say upon the impolicy 
of supporting dogs to the extent they are supported in 
this nation. I shall now say something upon its fre- 
quent injustice. It is always unjust to the Great Giver 
of all our mercies, when we take the bounty at his 
hand and squander it, or apply it to no valuable pur- 
pose. God, it is true, gave existence to the canine 
race, and in common with all other irrational tribes, 
they are given te man to promote his happiness and 
usefulness ; but beyond these, he has no right to mul- 
tiply the number of dogs, nor to draw upon the store- 
house of a beneficent Providence for rations to supply 
a host of irrational supernumaries- This evil appears 
the greater, since there are millions of the human fa- 
mily suffering for the portions thrown to the dogs, and 
God’s commands are not complied with in behalf of the 
poor, because the dogs have pre-occupied the ground 
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in the affections and charities of their masters. Injus- 
tice is often done to our neighbour by the keeping use- 
less dogs. By what principle can I be justified in keep- 
ing an animal, which is in no sense necessary to my 
support or comfort, but which is a constant annoyance 
to my neighbour? which howls around his house and 
out-buildings, and bears away whatever chance may 
have left exposed to his voracious appetite? an animal 
that accosts him with fury every time he passes. my 
habitation, frightens his horse and terrifies his children, 
and now and then steals into his pasture by night, and 
devours a few lambs or sheep? And above all, am I 
justified in exposing my neighbour, or one of his fami- 
Jy, to the rabid bite of such an animal? Should I be 
willing that my neighbour should deal out to me the 
same measure? If not, the question is settled, and the 
injustice of this course is most manifest. A father 
often injures his family even more than he does his 
neighbour by keeping one or more hounds, while his 
children are in want of the portion that falls to the 
dogs. These you may say, are extreme cases. I admit 
it; but they do exist, and illustrate a thousand minor 
evils, which in human society perform the office of the 
little foxes which spoil the vines. Now, in view of 
what has been exhibited, I would make an appeal to 
the conscience of every owner of a dog in this nation, 
and say to him in all good feeling, is this animal so im- 
portant to your usefulness and happiness, that you are 
justified in bestowing upon it so much of your time, 
and in appropriating so many of the bounties of Pro- 
vidence to its support? Are there no higher claims 
upon your charities uncancelled, and do you believe 
that you are making the best use of life and its bless- 
ings? Have you no fellow-beings within your know- 
ledge, whose necessities you could relieve, and whose 
hearts you could make to rejoice by bestowing upon 
them the half it costs you to support that irrational 
being a single year? Remember the immense sacri- 
fice—10,000,000 a year in this nation, and remember, 
too, thou art an accountable being! H. H. 





St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


The chief ecclesiastical ornament of London is the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, which stands in the 
centre of the metropolis, on an eminence rising from 
the valley of the Fleet. The body of the church is 
in the form ofa cross. Over the space where the lines 
of that figure intersect each other, rises a stately dome, 
from the top of which springs a lantern adorned with 
Corinthian columns, and surrounded at its base by a 
balcony ; on the lantern rests a gilded ball, and on that 
a cross (gilt also) crowning the ornaments of the 
edifice. The length of the church, including the por- 
tico, is 510 feet; the breadth 282; the height on the 
top of the cross 404; the exterior diameter, of the 
dome 145: and the entire circumference of the build- 
ing 2,292 feet. A dwarf stone wall, supporting a 
ballustrade of cast iron, surrounds the church, ani se- 
parates a large area, which is properly the church-yard, 
from a spacious carriage and foot-way on the south 
side, and a foot pavement on the north. 


The dimensions of this cathedral are great; but the 
grandeur of the design, and the beauty and elegance 
of its proportions, more justly rank it among the 
noblest edifices of the modern world. [t is adorned 
with three porticos; one at the principal entrance, 


facing the west, and running parallel with the opening 
of Ludgate street ; and the other two facing the north 
and south, at the extremities of the cross aisle, and 
corresponding in their architecture. The western 
portico combines as much grace and magnificence as 
any specimen of the kind in the world. It consists of 
twelve lofty Corinthian columns below, and eight com- 
posite above, supporting a grand pediment ; the whole 
resting on an elevated base, the ascent to which is by 
a flight of twenty-two square steps of black marble, 
running the entire length of the portico. The portico 
at the northern entrance consists of a dome, supported 
by six Corinthian columns, with an ascent of twelve 
circular steps, of black marble. The southern por- 
tico is similar, except that the ascent consists of twenty- 
five steps, the ground on that side being lower. 

The great dome is ornamented with thirty-two co- 
lumns below, and a range of pilasters above. At the 
eastern extremity of the church, is a circular projec- 
tion, forming a recess within for the communion table. 
The walls are wrought in rustic, and strengthened and 
ornamented by two rows of coupled pilasters, one 
above the other, the lower being Corinthian, and the 
other composite, The northern and southern sides 
have an air of uncommon elegance. The corners of 
the western front are crowned with turrets of an airy 
and light form. 

To relieve the heavy style of the interior, statues 
and monuments have been erected to the memory of 
greatmen. The statues are plain full-lengh figures, 
standing on marble pedestals, with appropriate inscrip- 
tions, in honour of Dr. Samuel Johnson, the benevo- 
lent Howard, and Sir William Jones, of Asiatic cele- 
brity. Several of the monuments would disgrace the 
most barbarous age, and ought to be removed. The 
tomb of the great Nelson is beneath the pavement im- 
mediately under the dome. 

The two turrets on the right and left of the west 
front are each two hundred and eight feet in height. 
In one on the southern side is the great clock, the 
bell of which, weighing 11,474 pounds, and 10 feet in 
diameter, may be heard in the most distant part of 
London, when the wind blows towards that quarter. 
The entire pavement, up to the altar, is of marble, 
chiefly consisting of square slabs, alternately black and 
white, and is very justly admired. The floor round 
the communion table is of the same kind of marble, 
mingled with porphyry. The communion table has no 
other beauty ; for, though it is ornamented with four 
fluted pilasters, which are very noble in their form, 
they are merely painted and veined with gold, in imi- 
tation of lapis lazula. Eight Corinthian columns of 
blue and white marble, of exquisite beauty, support 
the organ gallery. The stalls in the choir are beauti- 
fully carved, and the other ornaments are of equal 
workmanship. ' 

This Cathedral was built at the national expence, 
and cost 736,752l.. The iron ballustrade on the wall 
surrounding the space that is properly the church-yard, 
which, with this immense edifice was reared in 35 
years, the first stone being Jaid on the 21st of June, 
1675, and the building completed in 1710, exclusive 
of some of the decorations, which were not finished 
till 1723. The highest stone of the lantern was laid 
on by Mr. Christopher Wren, son of the architect in 
1710. It was built by one architect, Sir Christopher 
Wren, by one mason, Mr. Strong; and while one 





prelate, Dr. Henry Compton, filled the see of London. 
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The dimensions of St. Paul’s, from east to west, 
within the walls, are 510 feet; from north to south, 
within the doors of the porticoes, 282; the breadth of 
the west entrance, 100; its circuit, 2292; its height, 
within, from the centre of the floor to the cross, 340 
feet. The circumference of the dome is 430 feet ; the 
diameter of the ball,6; from the ball to the top of 
the cross, 30; and the diameter of the columns of the 
porticoes, 4 feet. The height to the top of the west 
pediment, under the figure of St. Paul, is 120 feet ; 
and that of the tower of the west front, 287. 

From the bottom of the whispering gallery are 280 
steps; including those to the golden gallery, 534, and 
to the ball, in all, 616 steps. The weight of the ball is 
5600 pounds.—The weight of the cross is 3360.—The 
extent of the ground whereon this Cathedral stands, is 
two acres 16 perches. The length of the hour figures 
2 feet 2} inches; the circumference of the dial is 57 
feet. 

The whispering Gallery is a very great curiosity.— 
It is 140 yards in circumference. A stone seat runs 
round the gallery along the foot of the wall. On the| 
side directly opposite the door by which the visitor | 
enters, several yards of the seat are covered with mat- 
ting, on which the visitor being seated, the man who | 
shews the gallery whispers, with the mouth close to! 
the wall, near the door, at the distance of 140 feet 
from the visitor, who hears his words in a loud voice, 
seemingly at hisear. The mere shutting of the door | 
produces a sound to those on the opposite seat like vi- | 
olent clapsof thunder. The effect is not so perfect if 





the visitors sits dowu half way between the door and | 

the matted seat, and still less so if he stands near the 

man who speaks, but on the other side of the door. 
The marble pavement of the church is extremely 


beautiful, seen from this gallery. The paintings on 
the inner side of the dome, by Sir James Thornhill, 
are viewed with most advantage here. The ascent 
to the Ball is attended with some difficulty, and is en- 
countered by few, yet both the Ball and passage to it 
well deserve the labour. The diameter of the interior 
of the Ball is six feet two inches, and twelve persons 
may sit within it. 

The prospect from every part of the ascent to the 
top of St Paul’s, wherever an opening presents itself, 
is extremely curious. The effect is most complete 
from the gallery surrounding the foot of the lantern. 
The metropolis, from that spot, has a mimic appear- 
ance, like the objects in a fantoccino. The streets, 
the pavements, the carriages, and foot-passengers, 
have all the appearance of fairy ground and fairy ob- 
jects. The spectator, contemplating the bustle of the 
diminutive throng below, is moved a little out of the 
sphere of his usual sympathy with them; and, as if 
they were emmets, asks himself involuntarily “ about 
what are those little, inconsequential animals en- 
gaged ?”” 

‘The form of the metropolis, and the adjacent coun- 
try, is most perfectly seen from the gallery at the foot 
of the lantern, on a bright summer day. The ascent 
to this gallery is by 534 steps, of which 260, nearest 
the bottom, are extremely easy ; those above difficult, 
and in some parts dark and unpleasant. In the ascent 
to his gallery may be seen the brick cone that sup. 
ports the lantern, with its ball and cross; the outer 
dome being turned on the outside of the cone, andthe in- 
ner dome turned on the inside. The entire contrivance 
to produce the effect within the church, and on the 





outside intended by the architect, is extremly fine, even 
marvellous. From the pavement of the church, 
the interior appears One uninterrupted dome to the 
upper extremity ; but it consists, in fact, of two parts, 
the Jower and principal dome having a large cir- 
cular aperture at its top, through which is seen a 
small dome, that appears part of the great and lower 
dome, although entirely separated from it, being 
turned also within the cone, but considerably above it. 
—Clarke’s Wonders. 


Manufacture of Paper. 


The instrument used in this case is common, sim- 
ple and efficacious. It is composed of three brass 
rings or hoops, pierced with a number of holes in 
their flat sides, to receive as many rods of wood, which 
make the three rings into a sortof drum, The rings 
have spokes or radii, uniting in a centre nut of iron, 
which forms the busk of a spindle or axis, on which 
the drum is to revolve. This drum being covered 
with wire cloth, and made to work in the pulp-cut- 
ting machine, becomes by name and profession a 
strainer—and in character an improved strainer. It 
is connected with a pipe which carries off the dirty 
water; its motion is rapid, and the meshes of its wire- 
cloth cover are small,iso that the lesser qualities of 
the pulp-wheel, which hitherto have been apt to slip 
away with the dirty water, to the great injury of the 

aper-maker, and for the peculiar property of the rag- 
merchant, are now saved from their sudden exit, and 
promise to become stationary as the well-regulated 
material of the paper manufacturer ought tobe. We 
are quite sure that no difficulty will be experienced in 
the perfect comprehension of this plan. The old 
strainer works away in the machine at the same time 
with the new one, but not on the same spindle. The 
consequence is, that the pulp is forced by the action 
of the old strainer in the direction of the tumbril we 
have described, and by that sent back again to the 
old strainer, so that between them, the pulp is kept in 
rapid circulation and continuous action. 

The above invention improves the preparation of 
pulp; another is intended to improve the paper. 
The machine of many rollers, with the endless wire- 
cloth, is well known to paper manufacturers; and 
equally well known and appreciated are the barrels 
and winders on which the paper is received and coil- 
ed. Now, the present invention lies between those 
instruments. The object of the inventor (Mr. Jo- 
quier) is to make any length of wire-wove paper with 
longitudinal wire marks, both sides alike, and with- 
out transverse bars or water-marks. 

The machine in common use, the rollers, the wire- 
cloth, &c. are to be maintained as at present, and the 
vibration of the machine which causes the even spread 
of the pulp, and the equal substance of the paper, is 
as essential as ever: but when the paper quits the 
wire-cloth, and the long series of equi-distant rellers 
over which it has been taken and shaken, the inventor 
purposes to receive it on an endless blanket, or felt, of 
unequal fineness, in order to strain it and gloss it, and 
prevent the transverse bars which are caused by the 
reception of the paper on to the hand-frame. His 
apparatus is chiefly this endless felt cloth, and the 
rollers or cylinders over which it moves, and between 
which it is pressed. There are three in addition to 
the usual series; they are of much greater diameter 
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and power, and are every way calculated to improve 
the surface of the paper. A brush is ingeniously ap- 
plied to the cloth, so as to brush out any unnecessary 
remains of water, and to clear away any remnants 
of pulp, or any other obstruction. The brush, as well 
as all the machinery, revolves by the endless chain 
running round a large cylinder near the Primum 
Mobile. The paper, often passing overe these cylin- 
ders, conducted by this cloth, and having suffered all 
these brushings, and bruisings, and washings, and 
wipings, is received as if from the hand-frame, and 
carried forward to the roller, round which it is wound 
up as usual.— New Monthly Magazine. 





Rural Statistics of Cuba. 
Among the deferred articles which have been lying 


on our table, is the following interesting netice of a 
History of Cuba, by Ramon de la Sagra, translated 
and read before the New York Horticultural Society, 
by Fer1x Pascatis, M.D. We have not space for 
the whole report, and consequently give that which 
most relates to rural affairs.—Ep. 


The history of the wealth, power, and importance 
of the island of Great Britain, gives force to the com- 
parison made by the historian of the Indies, when he 
likens the island of Cuba to a kingdom. The latter 
also has an extension from West to East, in the Wes- 
tern Atlantic—equal to that of the former from North 
to South in the waters of the eastern hemisphere. Is 
not such an island—its vicinity being taken into con- 
sideration—of more importance to us than the British 
Isles ever was, at any period of history, to Europe ? 

The Baron de Humboldt, when terminating his tra- 
vels to South America, visited and explored the island 
of Cuba, with his faithful botanical companion, Bom- 
pland; and from them the scientific world first learned 
the richness and importance of that comparatively 
vast region. 

We find from the work of Don Ramon, that the 
population of this island consisted in the year 1829, 
of 311,050 white inhabitants, 704,487 black and mus- 
tees; in all 1,015,537 souls. 

Adverting to the white population of this island, 
the author informs 4s that it has always been the prac- 
tice of the Spanish government to encourage colonists 
and new settlers by all possible advantages and privi- 
leges, such as concessions of lands, exemption from 
tythes, personal and state taxes, ‘duties on produce, 
&c. fora long series of years, even as far as the pras- 
pective data of 1845. The rights of naturalization 
are also granted with many other civil advantages 
after five years of residence, in agricultural industry, 
which puts the new settler upon a footing with any 
other citizen or subject of His Catholic Majesty. 

It almost appears incomprehensible, that with such 
liberal provisions, the population of Cuba should not 
be greater than it is, while Great Britain alone, within 
her shore, shall contain more than 14,000,000 of 
inhabitants. 

The subject of rural industry and agriculture, is the 
next most interesting treated of by our author. In 
the first place, he explains fairly to his reader, how 
and why the progress ‘of agriculture has been retarded 
and neglected in the island of Cuba for more than a 
century. As far back as 1578, when the first con- 
cessions of land were made by the Sovereign, they 
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were executed on a wrong principle of mensuration. 

The mode of triangulation had not yet been introdu- 
ced there; lands were apportioned and regulated from 
a given centre to a circular or polygon line of one or 
two leages inradius. Of course this adjudica'ion was 
very liable to produce errors and mistakes about the 
rights of landholders—no matter what might; be the 
justice of their claim, in their three miles or six miles 
radius of possessions. Spaces and intervals, and some- 
times extensive foresis, would be left between the 
circular or polygon lines of these divisions, which 
from day to day, produced interminable quarrels 
between the proprietors, who naturally, and perhaps 
justly, encroached upon their neighbors and other 
occupants, which disputes could finally only be settled 
by the Supreme Council at Madrid. This diffienlty 
from generation to generation has retarded cultivation, 
and, after a lapse of years, has insensibly led the own- 
ers of the soil into two sorts of employment, and set- 
tled a divisiou of the country into two kinds of estates, 
the one for the rising of cattle on waste lands and 
forests, called Hacienda de crianza; and farms, or 
plantations of coffee and sugar, called Sitios de labor 
or estancias. Certain labors have there been taken, 
therefore,a proper and distinct plan and scope, com- 
mensurate withthe extent and fertility of the localities. 
To prove their value, we subjoin a general and 
authentic statement of the produce, animal and vege- 
table, collected by the author, from authentic records; 
vide p. 125. 

Vegetable Produets. 


Sugar, clayed or brown $8,09 1,827 
Do. Muscovado 40,772 
Rum, coarse 526,545 
Molasses 502,932 
Coffee 4,325,292 
Cocoa 74,390 
Cotton 125,000 
Tobacco ; 681,240 
Cassava or Manioc 146,144 
Rice : : 434 230 
Peas, Beans and Onions 286,257 
Indian Corn : 5,853,418 
Meats and Vegetables 11,476,812 
Greens and Grass 5,856,616 
Charcoal ; : 2,107,300 
Timber and Wood : : 1,711,195 
$40,520,677 
Animal Producis. 

Cattle, Hides, Hogs, Colts, 

Poultry, Eggs, Milk, 
Wax, and Honey 9,023,110 
$49,643,993 


It should be remarked that the items of the forego- 
ing statement have been obtained from public records 
of exportation, or of entry or market duties. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude that an equal amouut of animal 
and vegetable produce remaius in tse island for the 
consumption of the inhabitants; to ascertain the value 
of this we will allow as the average share of each in- 
dividual the proportion of $50 per annum. 





Population 1,015,538 
Average consumption of indivi- 

duals $50 
Total consumption $50,776,590 
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Add to this the produce 


exported 49,643,993 
And the total yearly produce of 
Cuba will be  $100,420,583 


We have been thus particular, to show the almost 
incredible amount of the rural industry of the island ; 
the sum of it is great, foralthough the lands are exten- 
sive which vield this return, yet the population is, 
after all but little more than a million. 

We come now tothe article of commerce, which 
is important in all its connections and bearings, be- 
cause the island is in oar neighbourhood; and its 
government has always been friendly to the United 
States, which, in their turn, have no doubt much con- 
tributed tothe prosperity of that dominion; and because 
neither the political systems, religion, or manners of 
the colonists are embittered to us by jealousies or 
antipathies, Itisthe interest therefore of our mer- 
chants, manufacturers, farmers, and adventurers to 
see the balance correctly struck of the different pro- 
ductions interchanged ty both; which trade, under 
a correct American system, will not only benefit us by 
its tonnage, but make an additional market for the 
future Cemands of our manufacturers. 

The colonists of Cuba keep up a brisk commerce 
with the United States, with France, England, the 
Low Countries, Denmark, Germany, Italy and Por- 
tugal. Let us now compare the extent of the com. 
merce of the colony with that of its mother c ountry 
Spain, and that with the United States : 


Imports for the last five years from 


the U. S. to Cuba $2,789,830 
Exports from the U. States 1,424,045 
Imports from Spain, during the 

same timc 275,604 
Exports to Spain 226,504 


We do notthink it necessary tosubjoin the amount 
of commercial interchange between Cuba and other 
nations. 

A few more remarks may be given, to substant iate 
the importance of our trade with Cuba. It is well 
to mention, that, in nine years from 1821, we have 
received, for our exports to Cuba, for salt fish, sperm 
oil, salt beef, pork, hams, bacon, butter, lard, four and 
tallow, a return of 60 millions of dollars and upwards! 
(vide p. 206.) 

Unless we are much mistaken, our farmers and 
merchants must be struck with this grand total, of a 
market taking annually more than $6,000,000 of our 
produce. 

After these observations of general interest, we 
shall take up the subject of agriculture in a light 
more congenial to the labors and objects which the 
Horticultural Society have in view, and desire to 
promote. 

The principa! staple products of Cuba are—Sugar 
Cane (saccharine officinarum,)—Coffee, coffaea ara- 
bica,)—Cotton, (gossypiwm herbacewm,)—Tobacco, 
(nicotiana tomentosa,)—Rice, (oryza sativa,)—Cas- 
sava, or Manioc, (yatropha manihot,)—Maize, or 
Indian Corn, (zea maiz,)—Indigo, (indigofera tinc- 
toria,)—Cacao, or Cocoa, (theobroma cacao.) 

Among these, Wheat, frumentum triticum) would 
find a place, wefe it not that it can be procured from 
northern regions at so cheap a rate, that the land is of 
preference devoted to otber crops. 
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“RAMON DE LA SAGRA has not thought pro- 
per to embody the subject of Botany under any of its 
own scientific nomenclatures. We therefore follow 
his own divisions of plants, such as he thought best 
adapted to a commercial point of view; and shall 
consider his classes as arranged on his own method ; 
but can only give a very abridged sketch or sum- 
mary of the various specimens enumerated under 
each: 
Ist Class—CrErEALIA. 

Zea maiz 

Oryza sativa 

Triticum estivum 

2nd Class—FARINACEOUS KINDS. 

In this he ranks nutritiousroots, and fruits for culi- 
nary purposes; such as all kinds of Musa, or plaintain 
tree; the Banana; the Helianthus; the Yam, or 
Dioscorea; the Artocarpus, or Bread Fruit. This 
class is a branch of the first. 

3rd Class—ALIMENTARY SEEDS. 

Inthis we have of course all kinds of beans and 
peas; and furthermore, the Sesamum Orientalis, the 
Dolichos, the Cicers, the Arachis, the Hibiscus swecu- 
lentus, and other interesting plants. But we regretnot 
to find the Ervwm lens, the lentil, one of the best and 
most delicate of alimentary seeds, and which we 
know is cultivated in other ancient colonies of 
Spain 

4th Class—LEGUMINOUS ESCULENTS. 

Thirteen valuable sorts are mentioned; five species 
of Brassica, or Cabbage; the Scorzonera, the Aspa- 
ragus, Radishes, Tomatoes, Solanum, &c.; the Pars- 
nip, pastinrea sativa is not mentioned—no doubt an 
omission. 

5th Class—SaLaps AND SAUCES. 

This iscomposed of 32 individuals and flattersevery 
taste; from the Ozalis or sorrel, tothe allivm; apium, 
sinapis, corianthum, mentha—there is here an exube- 
rance for every epicure. 

6th Class—F ruits. 
These could not be one more abundant or varied; 
there are no less than fifty sorts enumerated from the 
Hesperian fruit of the Cztrus, to those of the Persea 
gratissima, the Punica granatum: all of the Dtos- 
pyros, the Passiflora, the Mammaea. Whatever 
fruits that quench the thirst or flatter the senses, by 
aromatic flavor, by delicate savors, or brilliant collors, 
or pungent aromatics, are found in magnificent; pro- 
fusion in the island Cuba. 

7th Class—PLANTS USED IN THE ARTS AND 

MANUFACTURES. 

The preceding classes appertained to commerce, 
from their being necessary for the support of life and 
sustenance of the inhabitants. But there are others 
which supply the Arts and Manufactures with the 
tanning ingredient, oils, colors, cordage, or tissue, for 
clothing or matting, and of these, more than one hun- 
dred are enumerated. 

“Let cultivators introduce into their natural grounds 
a portion of Gramina, or Carex, of the scrts Panicum 
sativum, the Paspalum, the Oplismenus, &c. which 
are all confuunded under the name of Carex. I have 
often seen cattle thrive upon the Convolvolus, the 
Desdemodium, the Rhyncosia minima, the Lagusca 
mollis, &c. 

The last point to which I would particularly sum- 
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Society, is that of the forests and woods, which the 
author has seen wantonly burned or destroyed. 
Timber was exported from Havana 
in 1829, to the value of 
The home consumption must be ten 
times as great 
The charcoal already mentioned as 
sold, being added 


$155,563 


1,155,563 


2,107,390 


The forests afford a revenue there- 
fore of 3,818,416 

It is well known that the mountainous parts of 
Cuba produce a great variety of forest trees, and no 
doubt excellent for different uses. Trees between the 
tropic and equator are generally of hard woud, highly 
resinous, and the most durable for construction. 

For the mutual advantage of the islanders of Cuba 
and the peopleof this country, it would be desirable 
that under the auspieces of this Horticultural Society, 
and of the Director of the Royal Patriotic Garden of 

might be framed of all 
the precious woods found in the forests del monte, 
whether medicinal or for dyes, or for ornamental fur- 
niture. This catalocue should be arranged to show , 
firstly, the botanical specifications ; secondly, the 
nature and color of the grain of the wood, and its sus- 
ceptibility to polish; thirdly, the habits of the trees. 
and whether the timber of the same be attainable for 
commerce and construction, and its probable price 
and duration. 

A new branch of produce and commerce would be 
forthwith introduced into Havana; and the Ameri- 
cans would not be the last to assist to its extension 
and value. 

Though the Cuban Botany of this writer is cor- 
rect and perspicuous, we find or suspect omissions in 
each of his classes save the fifth. We do not insist 
upon any of these omissions except two, which are 
madera del monte certainly to be found in Cuba; the 
one the mahogany suitenia, and the manchineal, Azp- 
pomane mancinella. This tree, poisonous in its sap, 
and accused of throwing a deleterious shade, was 
extirpated in the island of St. Domingo; but the 
wood,"pale green, with a satiny glance, is of the high 
est value for veneering, and is now become very 
scarce. 

FELIX PASCALIS. 
Hon’y M. of the N. H. Soc’y. 
M. of the Royal Patriotic Society of Havana, &c. 


Pastoral Poetry. 

The sentiments advanced by the writer of the fol- 
lowing article, against the introduction of ancient my- 
thology into modern pastoral poetry, are certainly 
correct, except it be for comparison.— Ld. 

Though pastoral be a species of poetry more fre- 
quently attempted than almost any other, it may per- 
haps be said, that it has been attempted with success- 
ful as rarely as any. The author of the following 
lines even thinks he never met with any poem of that 
kind, which completely answered his ideas of what 
pastoral ought to be. It would be presumption in him, 
however, he acknowledges, to question the merits of 
Theocritus among the Greeks, and of Virgil among 
the Latins, in this kind of composition; or to deny 
that we have many beautiful poems in this way in 





our own language, while the elegant verso of Pope is 
known, and our language itself does not appear like 
to survive it. But if what Pope says upon the subject 
be true, then an air of piety should shine through the 
whole composition, we must acknowledge, that the far 
greater part of those poems which bear the name of 
pastoral, are defective in a very essential article. It 
is true the two eminent poets of antiquity already 
mentioned, have frequent allusions to the religion of 
their times; but as that religion is known by us to 
have no foundation in truth, and to be rather impiety 
than religion: though their compositions might appear 
to their contemporaries perfect and complete in their 
kind, being really confurmable to the opinions and be= 


lief then prevailing ; yet there must seem in them to 


our minds, which are imbued with very different ‘nos 
tions of religion, a great deficiency ; a want of what 
the authors themselves thought an essential requisite, 
the air of true piety. But this mythology which was 
an accomplishment of pastoral in the poets of santi- 
quity ; because it answered to the real creed of those 
who were to read it, or hear it sung; will not at al! 
answer the same purpuse in our times. Mythology, 
adapted to modern subjecis, seems to produce tiie 
same sort of dissatisfaction in the mind, as a Gothic 
front, resembling an old Church, when plastered on 
the end of a barn or dog-kennel, is found to produce 
in minds of a just and correct taste. 

The Guardian having with great reluctance given up 
the mythology of the ancients in pastoral, thinks, how- 
ever, a substitute absolutely necessary; and in this w3 
must all agree with him: though not quite so in tho 
choice of his substitute. He is for having recourse t» 
the fancied beings of a wild and rustic superstition , 
fairies, hobgoblins, and witches. But the same reason, 
nearly, which would exclude the heathen mytholuy’, 
would militate against these creatures of superstition, 
and if superstition have a place in the minds of o>: 
rustics, it is certainly a deformity in their characiers 
But it is generally agreed, that every deformity, « 
least every gross deformtiy of the rustic characie 
should be carefully concealed, and only the fair 
exposed to view: in the same manner as to make ai: 
agreeable and pleasant country seat, every object, ci: 
gusting and disagreeable to the sight, should be stud:- 
ously removed out of the way ; and only such view 
as are pleasing should be permitted to the eyes. 

We believe that, besides the supreme Being, wliv 
creaied us, and is the sovereign Lord and Ruler of the 
universe, there are other spiritual beings, both ad- 
verse and friendly, that take an interest in what we do 
and what befalls us. Why may not these be introduc- 
ed, being a part of our real theology 2? For nothing 
but real theology can fully supply the place with us o: 
the mythology ofthe ancients. The Pagan divinities, 
when considered no more than the passions person 
ified, may come with propriety into the higher classes 
of poetry, even among Christians; but can searcely 
be introduced with any sort of propriety into pastora!, 
where simplicity is one of the first qualities required. 
From what has been said it will follow, that Pope's 
pastorals, though models of happy numbers and ha-- 
monious versification, are nevertheless defective. Not 
one ray of that piety which he requires in his disser- 
tation upon pastoral, appears in any of his four. His 
Messiah can scarcely be called a pastoral. 

Gay, though natural, makes his swains toa gross 
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There is not enough of the golden age in them. They 
are much too coarse to be pleasing 
Some have thought that rusticity of speech was ne- 
cessary tospeaking. But if the language of our rus- 
tics be different from correct and grammatical conver- 
sation, it is a defect in them, it is deformity. Much 
more are those coarse and indecent thoughts to be 
avoided in pastoral, as real deformities ; though many 
writers.inthis kind have given admittance to them ; 
because, forsooth, such things are sometimes said by 
rustics. But it is not every thing that is fit to be put 
in their mouths in pastoral: such should be selected 
as are suitable. Now pastoral, it is generally agreed, 
should represent country life, led in happiness ind 
innocence. Indecency is incensisent with happiness. | 
A purity of tasie, though united with much simplicity, 
is scarcely separable from happiness. If an admira- 
tion of antiquity has induced the greater part of pas- 
toral writers to admit the theology of the heathens, 
why should not the same passion convey them up 
still higher, to the times of the patriarchs? Their way 
of life was the very source and principle of pastoral. 
The eyes being constantly upon the admirable and 
pleasing productions of nature, and the mind vacant 
of all those trifling vanities with which it is perpetual- 
ly filled in our more busy, and, as it is styled, more 
polished state of society, rose by a very natural pro- 
gression from the contemplation of those natural pro- 
ductions, to the contemplation of their author ; and 
when a man found bimself happy in the enjoyment of 
those simple productions of nature, he gave way to 
the natural feelings of gratitude, without busying his 
miad in the pursuit of superfluities, and sung hymns 
of praise and thanksgiving. In the hope that the fol- 
lowing lines may draw out something more perfect 
from some other quarter, they are ventured with all 
the defects to meet the public eye ; more: on account 
of their plan, than the poetry. 
A PASTORAL. 
Spring Morning. 
Now grey-eyed morn peep'd thro’ the eastern sky, 
The lark had raised his matin voice on high; 
Brisk as the breeze, fair Lucy left her bed, 
And forth her father’s fleecy fortunes led. 
Like care, from out a neighbouring vale’s retreat, 
From balmy slumbers, leads Maria's feet ; 
Just as of all the glorious starry host 
The latest twinklings going out were lost. 
Each winding round the mountain’s dewy base, 
Fo the same spot their steps unwitting trace; 
Were seats beneath the beech’s spreading shade, 
For friendly converse and repose were made. 
Each vale here opens to admiring eyes; 
Here each the other’s village first descries, 
Mark’d by the decent spire that peeps above 
The blooming fruit tree’s wide encircling grove. 
First greetings made, each virgin takes a seat, 
Their crovoks and faithful dogs laid at their feet; 
Both blest with beauty by the heav’nly king, 
And asthe year in their first bloom of spring ; 
And as the glorious rising orb of day, 
The mouniain’s side gilt with a milder ray, 
So did in both from faultless features shine, 
With sweet effalgence, innocence divine. 
Then Lucia thus: Obsequious, see, to Ged 
How springs the tender grass with flowers bestrew’d, 
Food for aur flocks, thro’ them of our suppert, 
Of plenty and delight the rich resort. 
The beauteous scene proclaims its author’s praise ; 
Alone shal! we withhold our grateful lays? 


MARIA. 


From every hawthorn bush, now sprinkled o’er 
With fragrant bloom, hark how the warblers pour 
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Their charming melody: and thus display 
The glory of their Maker as they may. 
Alone shall we, with nobler powers endow’d, 
In silence prove how ill they are bestow’d ? 


LUCIA. 
Sing, then, Maria; for, if fame say true, 
Superior song these confines never knew, 
This lyre with humble effort shall essay 
To join in concert with the pious lay. 
If chance our flocks too near each other move, 
Trusty shall drive mine back to yonder grove. 


MARIA. 
Well, of ingratitude to ’scape the note, 
I'll sing what late our honour’d pastor taught. 
Long in our village has he till’d a soil, 
Hard, not ungrateful to his steady toil; 
In rustic minds to root out various weeds, 
And raise with skilful culture virtuous seeds. 
*Fore God when in the holy place he stands, 
Respect from all, his grave comport commands ; 
In common intercourse, such is his ease 
Of speech and manners, sure he is to please, 
To lead to Heav’n his flock is all his care; 
For this he toils, he fasts, and sighs in pray’r. 
Such grace is given to his words, of course 
They tall, where pointed, with resistless force ; 
But chief our hearts: effectual there they prove, 
Where what is loos’d on earth, is loos’d above. 
His fondest task to ground our village youth. 
In pious sentiments and sacred truth. 
This hymn he gave us with endearing smile ; 
Learn it, he said ; youshall not rae your while, 


HYMN. 
The Lord of day now climbs the sky, 
Away night’s baleful shadows fly ; 
So may, U God, thy heav’nly light 
Chase from our minds the works of might; 
And thro’ the dangers of this day, 
With faithful guidance, lead our way; 
Cur words contain in prudent bounds, 
Nor heard be discord’s jarring sounds : 
All worldly vanities disarm 
Of their delusive fatal charm : 
Tho’ :air the flow’r, shew to our fear 
The deadly serpent lurking there : 
Lop the luxuriancies of pride: 
Make temperance at our meals preside : 
So may our rebel senses own 
Strong reason’s golden rule alone: 
So may our hearts, unsoil’d, repel 
The foul impurities of hell. 
And when the day resigns again 
These regions to night's sable reign, 
Qur minds still more may thankful raise 
The song of well accepted praise. 


LUCIA. 
The swectness of your notes, fair maid, excelg 
Whatever fame among these mountains tells. 
Comparison tho’ I may justly fear, 
Than infidel I’d rather rash appear. 
Take then he lyre, and too abymn I'llftry, 
From our good pastor late receiv’d with joy. 
Tho’ young, already have his virtues won 
Th’ esteem and love of all to whom he’s known., 
No family in all our hamlet’s round, 
But gladdens if he pass their threshold’s bound; 
Discord, when he arrives, is put to flight ; 
Old grudges die, and all in peace unite ; 
Wealth melts to charity: the parting soul 
Looks up with hope to realms beyond the pole. 
Virtue, in him invariably serene, 
With more attractive charms and grace is seen: 
Thus her reward in heav’n tho’ we believe, 
The hundred fold we see her here receive 
For crowns above exchang’d the joys of sense ; 
Secure my father thinks our innocence. 
Not so with honour: honour oft, he says, 
Of motive weak, is treach’rous, and betrays. 
HYMN. 
Great father, whose almighty word 
Bid nature be, and nature heard ; 
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Whose widom made this sun first rite, 
Our earth to light and fertilize ; 

Then to enjoy the well form’d whole, 
Breath’d into man the thinking soul. 
In this thy bounty we adore, 

And its continuance implore. 

Nor while thy gifts our senses share, 
Our nobler souls be less thy care ; 

In darkness left, and durance vile, 
Careless of thy approving smile. 

From thee we come, to thee we tend, 
Our origin and latter end. 

O may thy powerful influence | 
Diffuse thy light thro’ every sense ; 

May our first voices sound thy name, 

Thy love our first desires inflame. 
Life thus auspiciously begun | 
With fav’ring grace still carry on. 

Tillsinking im th’ eternal sea, | 
Eternal day she view in thee. | 


MARIA. 


As Philomel’s the feather’d choirs among, 
Such, charming Lucia, is your matchless song. 





} 
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Statistics of London. 

At the present time (1832) London contains nearly 
4,500,000 inhabitants. Its citcumference is abeut 30 
miles, and its area about 20 square miles. It contains 
9,000 streets, alleys, lanes, &c. from 170,000 to 200, | 
000 houses, and 435 churches. The streets are all! 
paved, and lighted by means of coal gas, which is 
distributed in 200 miles of the main pipe, and commu- | 
nicates with 40,000 lamps. The whole extent of pipe | 
is estimated at 1,200 miles. | 

The city is principally supplied with water Irom | 
two large cisterns, or basins, each covering five acres, | 
and averaging ten feet deep ;—-suppiying the inhabi- | 
tants with nearly 30,000,000 gallons a day; at an: 
expense of about a penny for every six hogsheads. | 
About 4,500 vessels are employed in transporting coal | 
for the city. 

The principal articles of food consumed annually | 
in this great city, are estimated as follows. Oxen, | 
160,000; Sheep, 1,500,000; Calves, 21,000; Hogs, 20, | 
000; Milk, 8,000,000 gallons; Butter, 24,640,000 Ibs; | 
Cheese, 29,120,000 Ibs; Wheat, 8,000,000 bushels; 
and Poultry to the value of $356,000; besides game. 
Fruit and vegetables are estimated at $4,444,000. 
Fish at about 9,500,000, bushels. 

The Post Office in London is a splendid establish- 
ment. It is thought that 500,000 letters pass through 
it weekly ; 30,000 have been put in the Officein a 
single day. Its annual revenue is sbout $6,000,000. 

The amount of bank stock capital in London is 
$64,680,000. 

The numberof vessels belonging to the port of Lon- 
dun is, 2,663 ships, containing 572,835 tons ; number 
of vessels employed in the coasting trade, 17,677; 
vessels employed in the navigation of the Thames, 
3,000 barges, 350 punts and 3,000 wherries; employ- 
ing 8,000 men. The value of imports and exports are 
about $450,000,000; and the customs alone more than 
$70,000,000. 

There are in London about 400 elementary day 
schools, containing about 50,000 pupils, (a small num 
ber for so large a population). The Sunday schools 
embrace from 60,009 to 70,000. The number of 
newspapers is about 60. 

There are many excellent hospitals for the sick; 
five of which alone acco mmodate 2000 patients, The 
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The police and watch comprise more than 6,000 
men, who are chiefly on duty both‘night and day. 
Newgate, the principal prison, contains near 1000 
criminals. 

The number of deaths in a year is not far from 40, 
000, or about one in forty of the population. The 
number a.day is over a hundred. In 1700 the usual 


proportion was one in twenty-five, yearly, so that the 


health of the city is greatly increased. 

This great city contains almost as many inhabi- 
tants as the whole of New England. 

ee 
Beautiful Passages. 

The creation of hespitals and infirmaries for thé 
poor is one of the distinguishing ornaments and fruits 
of Christianity, unknown to the wisdom and huma- 
nity of pagan times. Compassionate consideration of 


|the poor formed no part of the lessons of pagan philo- 
'sophy; its genius was too arrogant and lofty to stoep 


to the children of want and obscurity. It soared in 


sublime speculation, wasted its strength in endless sub- 


tleties and debates; but, among the rewards to which 
it aspired, it never thought of ‘the blessedness of them 
that considereth of the poor.” You might have tra- 
versed the Roman empire, in the zenith of its power, 
from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, without meeting 
with a single charitable asylum for the sick. -Monu- 
ments of pride, of ambition, of vindictive wrath, were 
to be found in abundance; but not one legible record 
of commiseration for the poor. It was reserved for 
the religion whose basis is humility, and whose ele- 
ment is devotion, to proclaim with authority, * Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.’ 

There are few of us, I trust, who ate prepared to 
regard the privatiops of poverty alone with  indif- 
ference; much less when, combined with sickness, 
its victim is reduced to the last stage of helplessness. 
When the hands which ministered, not only to their 
own necessities, but to those of a numerous family, are 
debilitated with disease, and unnerved with sickness, 
the most complicated distress must necessarily ensue. 
Were it not for the ministration of piety, the calamity 
woujd beinsuppertable. In many situations, the earn. 
ings of labour are but barely sufficient for the suste- 
nence of life on its lowest terms; no savings can be 
made ; no superfluity be retrenched ; and what must 
be the state of such a family when that Jabour is sus- 
pended by the invasion of disease? But for such asy. 
lums as these, the consequences would be too dreadful 
for human contemplation. 

The principles of freedom ought, in a more 
peculiar manner, to be cherished by Christia.s, be- 
caus2 they alone can secure that liberty of conscience 
and freedom of inquiry which is essential to the pro- 
per discharge cf the duties of their profession. A full 
toleration of religious opinions, and the protection of 
all parties in their modes of worship, are the natural 
operations of a free gevernment ; and every thing that 
tends to check or restrain them materially affects. the 
interests of religion. Aware of the force of religious 
belief over the mind of man, the generous indepen- 
dence it inspires, and of the eagerness with which it is 
cherished and maintained, it is towards this quarter 
the arm of despotism first directs its attacks, while 
through every period the imaginary right of ruling the 
conscience has been the earliest assumed, and the 
latest relinquished. Under this conviction, an enlight- 





dispensaries relieve 50,000 sick annually. 





ened Christian, when he turns his attention to politi- 
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cal occurrences, will rejoice in beholding every ad- 
vance towards freedom in the government of nations, 
as it forms, not only a barrier to the encroachments of 


tyranny, but a security to the diffusion and establish-| 
went of truth. A considerable portion of personal | 
freedom may be enjoyed, it is true, under a despotic | 


government, or, in other words, a great part of human 
actions may be left uncontrolled, but with this an 
enlightened mind will never rest satisfied, because it 
is at best but an indulgence flowing from motives of 
policy or the lenity of the prince, which may be at any 
time withdrawn by the hand that bestowed it. Upon 
the same principles, religious toleration may have an 
accidental and precarious existence, in states who 
policy is the most arbitrary ; but, in such a situation, it 


seo 


ee 


seldeim lasts long, and can never rest upon a secure | 


and permanent basis, disappearing for the most part 
along with those temporary views of interest or policy 
on which it was founded. The history of every age 
wil attest the truth of this observation.— Hail. 


Lycidas. 

One of the most beautiful minor poems of Milton 
though slightly obscure in some passages from the use 
of antiquated phrases, and in one instance strongly 
imbued with the author’s political feelings, is his 
‘fonody of Lycidas. This was writen in Milton’s 


20th vear, on the occasion of the untimely death of}!ower level of the canal. 
his friend, Mr. John King, who was drowned in the | turned by a cock upon a wheel ( 
The character of : , 
ing assumed that the author | Valve, and admits a certain qua 


passage from England to Lrekund. 
ve poem is pastoral, it be 
and his lamented friead were brother shepherds :— 


For we were nurst apon the self-same hiil; 

led the same flock by fountain, sliade, and rill. 

Togethcr both, ere the high lawns appear’d 

Under the opening eyc-lids of the morn, 

We drove a-field, and both together heard 

What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 

Batt’ning our flocks with the fresh dews of night 

Oft till the star that rose, at evening, bright, — 

‘Yowards Heav’n’s descent has slop’d his west’ring wheel ” 


The complaint of the poet on the shortness of life, 


and the glowing reply of Phorbus to his lamentation, | 


is one of the finest passages in the whole compass 
of English verse :— 

“ Fame iy the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

That last infirmity «f»eble mind) 
‘oscorn deligits, and live laborious days; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with th’ abhorted shears, 

And slits the thin spun life. But not the praise, 

Pheebas reply’d, and touch’d my trembling ears ; 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor iz the glist’ring foil 

Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour lies, 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces ‘lastly on cach deed, 

Of so much fame in heav’n expect thy meed.” 

But Milton’s soul was nourished with the hope 

of the Christian, as well as excited with the ambition 
of the poet ;---and thus the monody finely concludes 
with an eloquent expression of the only real conso- 
ation under every such calamity :— ° 

* Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more, 

For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead, . 


Sunk though he be beneath the wat’ 


k : floor; 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean be. 
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Where other groves and other streams along, 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 
And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solemn troops and sweet socicties, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes.’’ 


— 
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Biown’s Gas Vacuum Engine. 
On Wednesday, Mr. Brown, the inventor of the 
|Gas Vacuum Engine, exhibited to a select number of 
ipersons, on his premises, Eagle Lodge, Old Bromp- 
|ton, three of his gas engines, of different construction 
‘and power, with the latest improvements, in full ope- 
ration. 

The principle, or rather the application of the prin- 
iciple, by which this new power is generated, namely, 
| the creation of a vacuum by the ignition of gas in a 
| cylinder, was discovered by Mr. Brown, about seven 
‘or cight years ago, and he has beea since indefatiga- 
| bly employed in bringing his invention to perfection. 
| An engine, on this principle, has been at work, for the 
ilast eighteen months, on the Croydon canal, raising 

water from the lower to the upper level, and has, it 
appears, fully answered its design. This engine, 
which, of course, resembles, in many of its details, a 
| steam-engine, is, however, simple in its construction. 
‘It consists of a wrought-iron cylinder standing in the 
To set it at work, water is 
regulating the motion 
‘and number of strokes per minute,) which opens a 
ntity of gas, from a 
_pipe connected with the gasometer, into the cylinder, 
| which gas is imecediately inflamed by a jet of lighted 
gas, and expels the air from the cylinder by raising 
‘the lid, which instantly closes again. A perforated 
| tube inside the cylinder, fed with water from a pipe 
outside, gives out the water, cools the cylinder, com- 
| pletes the vacuum, and raises the water in the cylin- 
der to a given height. An atmospheric valve is then 
opened, and the water rushes out of the discharge 
valve: this is the result of one stroke, 

The Croydon engine is 22 feet high, and 3 feet 6 
|inches in diameter. An engine, upon the same con- 
| struction, at Eagie Lodge, is 4 feet 84 inches in diame 
iter, and its power is surprising. — The vumber of 

strokes it gives per minute (we timed them) is be- 
‘tween 5 and 6; and each stroke raised, with tremen- 
'dous impetus, 750 gallons of water, filling a cistern 
|of the capacity of five-and-twenty pipes Of wine is 
| about three-quarters of a minute ! 
| The expense (or rather the profit) ef working these 
| enginés is an important property of the invention.— 
| By the accuratecalculation of an eminent engineer, it 
‘appears that the quantity of smal] coal consumed last 
| year for the Croydon engine, was 417 chaldrons,which 
| produced 592 chaldrons of coke, and 4,800 gallons of 
The cost of the coal was 45811. 14s., to which 
must be added, for attendance on the engine, repairs, 
an allowance of 7 per cent. on the value of the build- 
ing, and ground rent, 20S!,—making, in all 666] ,14s. 


jl 
The value of the coke and tar was 7691. 12s. Thus, 


| it appears, that this engine constitutes a mechanical 
; power, i 


fakes profit of 102i. 18s. per annum, exclusive of 


n eflective and constant action, retaining a 


what the work may be worth which that power effects. 


_An experiment made previous to our visit, gave from 
'14 bushels of common coal, 21 bushels of coke, of two 
| qualities, besides the tar, and 2,100 feet of gas. 


And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled or® 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: . 
So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted hi 


J h, The very decided superiority of these engines 
Through the doar might of him that walk’d the waves, j n 


jover those meved by steam consists in the 
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simplicity of their construction, the economy of 
working, the absence of danger, (for there is -no- 
thing in them which can occasion explosion,) and the 
advantage of their being always ready for immediate 
action. ‘These recommendations particularly adapt 
them for raising water, drainage, mill machinery, &c. 
There is one object which they will accomplish, to 
which steam is not applicable: in large buildings, or 
public works, they may be applied to fire-engines of 
any power, which may be on into instantaneous ac- 
tion by gas supplied from the mains in the street, and 
any quantity of water may thus be thrown to any 
height at a moment’s notice, 

It falls properly within the province of a scientific 
work to examine critically the details of this inven- 
tion, which appears to us to be one of the most valua- 
ble mechanical improvements discovered since the ap- 
plication of steam to the purpose of a moving power. 
Mr. Brown must have expanded a vast sum, to say no- 
thing of intellectual wear and tear, in bringing his in- 
vention to the test of successful experiment; and we 
think its palpable advantages must secure to him that 
reward which is not always the result of ingenuity 
such as his.— Times. 


LeaTuHeR.—A correspondent over the signature of 
“A Tanner,” asks, Why is it, when I put a hide and 
bark into a vat, that the hide becomes leather ? 

As it is gratifying to find any of our Mechanics or 
F armers, wishing to know “the why and the where- 
fore,’ we essay with pleasure to answer his inquiry. 
—By pouring a quantity of water on any astringent 
bark, such as oak, beech, willow or poplar, and _suf- 
fering it to stand for some time, it dissolves or extracts 
from the bark an astringent substance called Tan- 
nine. This name was given to it because tanning 
consists in @-imbining this substance with skins. The 
decoction thus made, is therefore, a solution of Tan- 
nine in water, the remaining part of the bark, being 
insoluble in water, is entirely useless, in the operation 
of tanning. 

If a piece of the fresh skin of an animal, after the 
hair andimpurities are cleansed off, be put into water 
and boiled for some time, part of it will be dissolved. 
Let this solution be slowly evaporated toa small 
quantity, and put aside to cool, and it will be found 
to resembie a substance well known by the name of 
gelly, calied by chemists Gelatine; continue the eva- 
poration further by exposing the gelly to dry air, it 
becomes hard, is semitransparent, and is the substance 
so much employed in the arts, under the name of 
Glue—Gelatine is Glue. 

Whei an infusion of Tan (Tannine) is dropped 
into a solution of Gelatine, a copious precipitate is 
formed, having all the properties of leather, this pre 
cipitate is formed of Gelatine and Tannine: leather 
therefore, is a combination of those two articles uni- 
ted by immersing skifsand bark together in a tan- 
ners vat. 

It is probable that, if warm Waicr could conven- 
iently be used, that it would facilitate the operation. 


Farmer & Mechanic. 





NaturaL Wonpers—It is very surprising, that 
twoofthe greatest natural curiosities in the world, 
are within the U. States, and yetscarcely known to 
the best informed of geographers and naturalists. The 
one is a beautiful water-fall, in Franklin county, 
Georgia ; the other a stupendous precipice in Pendle- 
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ton district, South Carolina; they are both faintly 
mentioned in the late edition of Morse’s Geography ; 
but not as they merit. The Tuccoa Falls are much 
higher than the falls of Niagara. The column of 
water is propelled beautifully over a perpendicular 
rock, and when thestream is full it passes down with- 
out being broken. Ill the prismatic effect, seen at 
Niagara illustrates the spray of Tuccoa. The table 
mountain in Pendleton district, South Carolina, is an 
awful precipice of 900 feet. Many persons reside 
within five, seven, or ten miles of this grand spec- 
tacle who have never had curiosity or taste enough 
to visit it. Itis now however occasionally visited by 
curious travellers, and sometimes men of science. 
Very few persons who have once cast a glimpse 
in the almost boundless abyss, can again exercise suf- 
ficient fortitude to approach the margin of the chasm. 
Almost every one, in looking over, almost involuntary 
falls to the ground, senseless, nerveless and helpless; 
and would inevitably be precipitated headlong, and 
dashed to atoms, were it not for measures of caution 
and security, that have always been deemed indispen- 
sable to a safe indulgence of the curiosity of the visi- 
tor or spectator. iivery one on proceeding to the 
spot whence it is usual to gaze over the wonderful 
deep, has in hisimaginatioa, a limitation, graduated 
by a reference to imstances with which his eye has 
been familiar. But in a-moment, eternity as it were, 
is presented to his astonished senses; and he~is 
instantly overwhelmed. His system is no longer sub- 
ject to his volition or his reason, and he fails like a 
mass of pure matter. He then revives, and in a wild 
delirium surveys a scene, which for a while he is 
unabie to define by description or imitation. 

How strange it is the T'uccoa fall and Table Moun. 
tain, aré not nore familiar to Americans! Either of 
them would distinguish an empire or a state in Eu- 


rope.—U. §. Telegraph. 
THE TARMER. 
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NATIGNAL CiARACTFRISTICS.—-—A writer in an 
English publication, giving an account of his travels 
in the Netherlands, thus speaks of the honesty of the 
Belgians. ‘A Flemish coun 
umimer residence, as the inhabitants lock up the 


i 
c 
if 


try house is merely a 


” 


nares at 
OoTrs atv 


furniture, 
singleservant (a fact which certainly giyes a very 
favorable idea of the honesty of the Belgians) resort to 
the town till the heat of spring reminds them of their 
cool avenues.” 

At the recent Fair of the American Institute we 
exhibited, for Miss Parmentier, of Brooklyn, two bas- 
kets of silk cocoons. Not being covered with glass or 
any other substance to render it impossible for them to 
be taken away, but being committed to the honesty 
of the public, they were all, one by one, pilfered. _ So 
deficicnt are our countrymen in honesty and gallantry, 
that an article exhibited for the public good, and by a 
lady too, is not safe. In many instances it ts the want 
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the end of September, and leaving their 
&c. to its fate, without protection of even a 
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of consideration rather than of honesty that such 
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articles on such occasions are purloined, for, on the 
first day of the exhibition, one of the officers of one of 
our city banks, let his son take a cocoon. When his 
son asked him the privilege of carrying one away, 
instead of permitting, he should have embraced the 
opportunity toimpress him with the extent and breadth 
of honesty. 


Jerrerson County AcricunturaL Snow AND} 
Fatr.—This successful Society held its Annual 
Fair in the village of Watertown, on the 3rd inst. 
We make an abridgement of the proceeding. A 
larger concourse of people attended than on any for- | 
mer exhibition. ‘The specimens of stock and manu- 





factures excited in a high degree, the admiration of 


all, and fully demonstrated the important interests | 


which it is the object of the society, to encourage and | 
| 


cherish. 
After the ploughiag match the society repaired to | 


the First Presbyterian Church, where an appropriate | 
address was pronounced by the Rev. Mr. Gere; after 


which the premiums were awarded. 


Potators.—Mr. Fleet, Sir,—On page 185 of the | 


Spanish Onton—A great increase.-—Mr. Fleet,— 
Twelve ounces of white Spanish onion, which 1 sew. 
ed in February last, produced four and a half hundred 
weight, besides a great quantity of small ones which 


were taken out of the bed while they were growing. 
M. Sav. 


A Protiric Duck.—Mr. Fleet—In this neighbor- 
hood, a duck has, this year, layed the surprising num- 
ber of 161 eggs, 135 of which were produced in that 
number of days. M. Saut. 


Bees.—Instead of going to any additional expense 
in constructing temporary sheds or coverings for the 
bee-hives, farmers should, if they have leisure, before 
severe cold, prepare apartments similar to the follow- 


ing, which we take from the N. E. Farmer : 


I sent you, Mr. Editor, about eighteen months ago, 
an account of a new fashioned bee-house, which J had 
seen in Otsego county ; and informed you I had con- 
structed one after that model, into which I proposed 
to put the first swarm that came from the parent hive. 
A young swarm was put iato the house in July, and 
the same season they filled the small hive with comb, 
but went no further. This summer, contrary to my 
expectations, they put forth two swarms, but have 


New-York Farmer, you inquire if the eyes neares | made very little addition to their comb. The first 
the stem, or those furthest from it, produce the earliest | Swarm was put into a very close aparment, four feet 


Tn this part of England the stem end is cut | 


crops? 


square, built for the purpose in my garret, early in 
July, a hole being made through the brick wall for 


off, as having no set, and given to the pigs and fowls. | them to pass in and out. On examining their apartment, 
The other end, of course, is considered earliest ; the I find they have not only filled the common hive, in 


middle part is cut according to the number of eyes. 
Various opinions are given respecting the sides of the 
sets; but a good strong set or plant seldom fails in 
giving a good return. Small sets go further in plant- 
ing, but do not, I consider, in general produce so good 
a crop. 

A single potato, of the early kind, has, this season, 
produced the astonishing quantity of one and a half 
pecks. 

An extraordinary occurrence in the vegetation of 
the potato, took place in this neighbourhood. In the 
month of March last, a quantity of early potatoes was 
planted in the usual way. No appearance of potatoes 
took place above ground. ‘The owner supposing the 
sets had been destroyed, the ground remained undis- 
turbed until June, when the owner commenced dig- 
ging the ground for another purpose. To his great 
surprise, he found a most abundant crop. Where 
there should heave been a set, there was formed a 


strong short tube. M. Sav. 
Stulyard-sireet, Lancaster, Eng. Sept. 14, 1832. 





Faorr.—Mr. Fleet,—Apples, and also pears and 
plums, have generally failed with us, owing to a few 
frosty nights, while they were in bloom. The blos- 
soms appeared very early, as we have had very little 





frost during the winter. M. Sav. 


which they were introduced, but have constructed an 
equal quantity of comb upon the outside of it; the 
whole if filled with honey, would weigh 70 or 80 lbs. 
I am induced to believe these will not send out colo- 
nies while there is room to continue their operations 
at home. As their passage through the wall is about 


| 26 feet from the ground, I have strong hopes that the 


bee-moth will not disturb them. The principal ad- 

vantage that this sort of bee-house promises, is the 

facility it affords of taking honey when it is wanted, 

without destroying or injuring the bees. B. 
Albany, Sept. 2, 1832. 


Serrinc ovr Trees.—Those who transplant trees 
should remember to set the south side towards the 
sun, as they originally stood. Success often depends 
very much on observing this. 


TropricaL Sxreps.—We acknowledge the receipt 
of a trunk containing a numerous variety of seeds 
from Dr. Perrine, U. S. Consul, at Campeachy.— 
Among them are Eatable Pinon Nut, Tree Cotton, 
Chipilin Usca, a garden vegetable, Shrub Aroma, 
Acheote, Tree used to make shade for the Cocoa 
tree, Spanish Cedar or Bastard Mahogany, Nankeen 
Cotton, Shrub Indigo, Holosin, producing a long fibre 
from the bark, Large Squash, Small Pasture Tree, 
Anil de Palo or Wood Indigo, Gumelastic, Cradle of 
Love, Mikania Guaco, Indigo, and two or three kinds 
of cotton, and a considerable quantity of Mahogany 
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seed, We shall force some of each in the green- 
house, and distribute them to our friends. 


Tutres.—We are indebted to Mr. M. Saul, of Lan- 
caster, England, for a box containing near one hun- 
dred varieties of choice tulip bulbs in fine order. We 
shall immediately consign them to the soil. Their 
increase will enable us, we trust, to distribute them 
among our friends, and thus be enabled to make a suit- 


able return. Alsoa paper of Mr. Saul’s seedling 


Polyanthus. 





Lancaster (Enc.) Acricutturat Socrerr.— We 
have a Lancaster Herald of August 4th, containing 
an account of a show of flowers by this society.— 
Some idea may be formed of the state of floriculture 
in England, from the fact that florists confine theit 
principal attention to the culture of carnation pinks, 
piccatees, and tulips, for which Lancaster is far 
fa med. 





Larer Arpte.—A writer in the Gen, Farmer 
states that he, this season, had an apple in his orchard 
weighing twenty-eight ounces. 





Manuau Lasour Scnuocit.—The Baptist Conven- 
tion of North Carolina have purchased the plantation 
of Gen. Calvin Jones, in Wake Forest, sixteen miles 
from Raleigh, N. C., for the purpose of founding a 
Fellenbetg School. The farm is pleasant and healthy, 
containing six hundred and seventeen acres ; about 
four hundred are under cultivation. One of the grand 
objects of the institution is to overcome southern ha- 
bits and prejudices against manual labour. 





Fine Cow.—Mr. L. Jenkins, of Canandaigua, in 
communication of Oct. 10, to the Genesee Farmer, 
says, one of his best cows has furnished his family of 
fourteen persons with a full supply of milk, cream, 
and butter, until within a few weeks. She is mostly 
of the Durham breed,—has yielded two pounds of 
butter daily,—a part of the time more, and during 
the last of the season Jess, and giving six to seven 
gallons of milk every day. From two cows he one 
season made 322 lbs. 





Destruction oF Bees sy Toabs.—A writer in 
the London Horticultural Register, states, from hig 
own observation, that toads consume bees. 





Fatt Sowine.—Many kinds of vegetables that 
are usually sown in the spring may be sown in the 
fall, The advantages are much earlier fitness for mar- 
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fit for market fifteen days earlier than by the common 
management. 


Inocutatinc Creeser.—John Robinson, Esq. , 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Edinburg, in a 
communication to the Agricultural Journal, gives the 
following account of importing the properties of one 
cheese to another: “ If it be required,” says he, * to 


communicate toa cheese the flavour and appearance of 
an old one, it may be doné by the insertion in the 
new cheese a proportion of the old one containing 
the blue bould. The little scoop which is used in 
samples of cheese, is a ready means of performing 
the operation, by changing ten or a dozen of rolls 
which it extracts, and placing them to disseminate the 
germ of the blue mould all over the cheese. A new 
Stilton cheese treated in this way, and well covered 
up from the air a few weeks becomes thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the mould, and generally with a flavor 
not to be distinguished from the old one. I have 
sometimes treated half a Lancaster cheese in this 
way, having left the other half in its natural state, and 
have been much amused with the remarks of our 
riend on the striking superiority of the English over 
the Scotch one.” 





OrnituHoLtocy.—Mr. Audubon, under the date of 
Eastport, Me., 12th Sept., thus writes to a friend in 
Philadelphia :-— 

‘*T have to announce to you the discovery of a new 
wren, or as I must call it, a Troglodyte. I would 
gladly come from Boston—nay, from Philidelphia 
itself, fifty-two times per annum into these parts, 
(Dennysville), could I be sure of being thus each 
time rewarded. The little rogue was shot in the 
deepest recesses of the darkest woods, where beds of 
moss full knee deep spread themselves by acres, 
where the sun seldom peeps and where man seldom 
walks; it breeds hereabouts, and I know a good 
deal of its tricks and actions. I have made a fine 
drawing (excuse me saying so, the Lord knows if 
by and by it will be believed that I ever drew a bird) 
of the Tetrao Canadiencis of four figures and some 
rare plants tome. These birds build in the state, 
and are found in it during all seasons. I have eight, 
some of which are in beautiful plumage.” 





Straw.—-Experiments on the nutritive matter in 
the straw of different kinds of grain, similar to those 
conducted by Mr. Sinclair relative to the grasses, are 
very desirable. Horses and cattle seem to eat the 
straw of beans and peas as readily as hay; and the 
experience of this farm leads to the belief, that the 
straw of wheat possesses much nourishment. [It is 
coarse and woody, indeed, but contains a great deal 
ofsaccharine matter; and if used with.a very small 
addition of turnips, the cattle are found to thrive on it. 
Last season, there were fed here from the beginning 
of November to the middle of May, eight greys, rising 
three years old, five rising two, and five rising one. 
They had two acres of yellow turnips, a middling 
crop, and the oldest two lots had nothing besides but 
wheat straw. The largest proportion of the turni 





ket, saving of the time in spring, the most busy pe- 
Tied of the year. Peas are said to be ina condition 


was given to the youngest lot; for some timé, t 
eldest two got scarcely any, and for six weeks previous 
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to the grass, wheat-straw alone, without a turnip, was 
the food of these. They all grew well, and retained 
their condition, and no falling off on the part of the 
latter during the last six weeks was perceptible. 
Ayrshire Reports. 


On the Changes of Wind, 
AS INDICATED BY BALLOONS, WITH A VIEW TO THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF NAUTICAL SCIENCE. 


Dr. Foster, of Boreham, in the county of Essex, has at length 
completed @ series of observations and experiments on the nature 
and changes of the wind, which he thinks may lead to results of 
considerable importance to mariners, and become the means of ex- 
tending nautica! science, and of adding to the securitiy of ships 
at sea. 

By a long series of experiments made with small air-balloons, he 
has found that thé upper currents of air; which cross each other in 
various directions in more elevated regions of the atmosphere, 
usually come down, and blow next to the surface of the earth 
and the waters, in the same order ‘of succession in which they 
have pr eviousty blown aloft. He thinks, ‘likewise, that the cur- 
rents of wind which he has encountered in his numerous journeys 
over mountains, in the pursuit of meteorological phenomena, have 
been explained on similar principles to those which blow over the 
sea: and that the Alpine Gales which cross the mountain’s top | 
inthe Swiss and Savoyard Alps, descend and sweep the vallies | 

o as the year 1811; | 


within the space of thirty hours. 

These experiments were begun so long 
and after fifty or more experiments with Ts.” balloons, and nearly | 
double that number with large kites, tied one above another, so as | 
to.ascend to great heights, he has deduced the result, not only that | 
upper currents descend to the earth, but also that gales of wind 
are usually circumvolvent, like whirlwinds of great extent, and do 
not, as has been hitherto supposed, blow in straight lines. 

Dr. Forster has likewise made the important remark, that during | 
his last aerial voyage ina very lurge balloon, filled with inflammable | 
air, ie moved in a circuitous or gyrating course, the periphery ot | 
which diminished, or, in other words, the curvature increased as | 
the balloon ascended, and that in proportion as the spiral ap- | 
proached its vertex, at the elevation of above six thousand feet, the 
motion wa8 slower. This circumstance is exccedingly curious, 
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the same time, to have his pistols within his reach. He had 

been now sometime stretched at length, not much at ease, and 

after tossing and turning, was about to add to the subjects of 

the heavy but levelling God, when he observed the door of the 

room open slowly, as if directed by some cautious person, 
| afraid of giving alarm. His first movement was to put his 
hand upon his pistols, determined, at all events, not to die 
unrevenged. He had presence of mind, however, to lie still, 

watching, 2t the same time, the motions of the door, and 

especially of him who opened it, and who was now slowly 
| and cautiously entering the apartment. In one hand he now 
| beheld a lanthorn, while the other grasped what appeared to 
| be adagger. He had now advanced a considerable way in 
| the room, and was in the act of examining, in an uneasy 
| manner, which betrayed no small fear of discovery, the diffe. 
| rent persons who met his view on every side, seeming to look 
for some stray article or appendage of the sleepers, which he 

might, unpergeived, make his own. He had not, however, 
yet done more, apparently, than slightly investigate the 
| physiognomy of some of the sleepers, making his way, not 
by rapid, but long and silent strides, towards that part of the 
| apartment where he himself reposed, not as you may suppose, 
on a bed of roses. He was now close upon him, as if he had 
selected him as the object most likely to repay him for amore 
minute inspection ; occasionally, however, he observed he 
cast an eye backward towards the door, as if afraid of inter- 
ruption in that quarter. In one of these intervals he grasped 
his pistol, not knowing how soon he might have to defend 
himself from the marauder, when, all at once, he beheld him 
quickly take another direction, and at length opened the door 
of alarge cupboard. That which he imagined at first to be 
a dagger, proved to be merely a carving-knife; the next 
moment (the interval was scarcely perceptible) he saw the 
lean robber in the act of What? I think I hear you 
say—in the act of slicing, then of devouring voraciously, a 
huge piece of bacon, which he had cut with no unsparing 
hand, from the main stock, to which the cupboard had proved 
no protection. After having satisfied the irresistible impulse 
of hunger, he retired by ‘the same entrance at which he 
entered, loaded with an, as yet untasted, and larger piece, 
reserved, no doubt, for a more private discussion. On men- 
tioning the circumstance the following morning to ‘ mine 


being the reverse of the mechanical law, according to which equal | host,” he recognised in the swinish robber, his son Pedro, 
areas are described in equal tines by revolving bodies, and it tends, | whose appetite he described as being of that inordinate a d 


therefore, to prove that the causes of wind are not mechanical but | insatiablenatare, that nothing could satisfy.—Rev. W.Liddiard’e 


electrical. 

The practical appiication, however, of these observations is of | 
the most importance; for if it can be clearly shown that wind | 
changes first above, and that upper currents subsequently descend, | 
small balloons may be converted into very useful instruments for as- | 
certaining the coming weather ; and if kept on board ships might | 
serve for the purpose of indicating the approaching changes ; which | 
would. be of service at times to vessels at sea in variable weather. | 
Balloons, too, might be kept at the sea ports, and launched to as- | 
certain n of the ensuing gales, before the sailing of ships. | 
‘This sabject seems very speculative at present, but Dr. b'orster is | 
about to repeat bis experiment, and perhaps his example may en- | 
courage similar enterprise in other parts of this country and of 
Europe, and may in the event lead to useful results. For when we | 
consider how closely the changes of wind are connected with all | 
other phenomena of the weather, and the vicissitudes of the seasons, | 
any discovery which may conduce to our foreknowledge of such 
changes must be both interesting and useful. 


Singular Adventure in Switzerland. 


The following is a remarkable adventure which happened | 
to a fellow traveller :—Weary with a long day’s ramble, after 
losing his way, he arrived very late at an hostelry, of a very 
humble and somewhat suspicious appearance, where he not 
only found a very scanty supply of food, but what was worse, 
was told he coyld not have a bed, unless he could be contented | 
to take up his night’s rest in 2 room, which upon inspection, | 
appeared already to be fully occupied, and by a description of 
persons, judging from their appearance, not of the most eli- 
gible kind. In fact, the only spot in which he found there 
was any prospect of reposing himself, after the fatigues of the 
dayj'was a rather spacious room, the floor of which was 
already strewed with travellers, many of whom, to judge by 
their appearance, (to say no worse,) were likely to prove un- 
welcome, if not dangerous, bed-fellows. The wanderer, as 
well as the pauper, often encounter strange bed-fellows. There 
was no resource, and at length, after procuring a large blanket, 


Ke 


the direction 
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| sure he foregoes for the 


Tour in Switzerland. 


Early Rising. 

** F'rom March to November, at least, no cause, save sickness, 
or one of equal weight, should retain us in bed a moment after the 
sun has risen ;” so says Dr. Granville, in his Catechism of Health, 
upon whose rules, however, we cannot consent to act. The follow- 
ing, from Time’s Telescope, is more m accordance withour notions; 
—“ Whoever is found in: bed after six o’clock, from May-day to 
Michaelmas, cannot, in any conscience, expect to. be free from some 
alment or other dependent on relaxed nerves,stufled lungs, disorder 
ed bile, or impaired digestion. Nothing can be done—absolutely 
nothing —if you do not rise early—except drugging you draughts— 
a luxury which the indolent morning-sleeper must prepare himself 
to purchase dearly. We give him joy of his choice—bid him good 
bye, and springing out into the sunny air, we gather health from 
every breeze, and become young again among the glittering May- 
dew and the laughing May-flowers. “What a luxury do the sons of 
sloth lose !” says Hervey, in his flowery Reflections on a Flower 
Garden, ‘little, ah! little is the sluggard sensible how great a plea- 
rest of all animal gratifications.’ Be 
persuaded ; make an effort to shake off the pernicious habit. 
Go forth,’ as King Solomon says, ‘to the fie lodge in the 
villages,—get up early to the vineyards’—mark the budding ftow- 
ers—listen to the joyous birds—in a word, cultivate morning plea- 
sures, and health and vigour will most certainly follow.” 


Happiness. 

No man can judge of the happiness of another. As the moon 
plays upon the waves, and seems to our eyes to’ favour with a_pe- 
culiar beam one long track amidst the waters, leaving the rest_ in 
comparative obscurity ; yet all the while she is no niggard in her 
lustre---for the rays that meet not our eyes seem to us as though 
they were not, yet she, with an equal and unfavouring loveliness, 
mirrors hemself’ on every wave ; even so, tere w Happiness falls 
with the same bri and power over the whole expanse of life, 
though to our limited eyes she seems only to rest on those billows 





he took up a recumbent posture on the floor, taking care, at 


from which the ray is reflected back upon our sight. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Annual Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 
Plants, cultivated at the Linnean Botanic Garden 
and Nurseries. Ww. Prince anv Sons, Proprietors, 
Flushing, Long Island, rear New-York. 1832-83. 
Some idea may be formed of the extent of the Linnzan 

Garden and of the progress that has been made in hor- 

ticulture, from the following enumeration of the species 

and varieties of fruit trees contained in this catalogue. 

Of apples there are 511 varieties, pears 532, cheries 121, 

plums 221, apricots 48, peaches 202, nectarines 47, al- 

monds 21, mulberrie8 23, quinces 14, currants 28, rasp- 
berries 31, gooseberries 101, walnuts 18, chesnuts 5, fil- 
berts and hazelnuts 16, medlars 6, persimmon 9, papaw 
or custard apple 3, berberries 15, blackberries 23, straw- 
berries 54, whortleberries 25, grapes 555, figs 52, pome- 
granate 13, olives 30, oranges, lemons, citrons, shad- 

docks and limes 46. 

These, when taken in connexion with the very great 
varieties of ornamental trees and flowering plants, show 
very conclusively that horticulture and floriculture have 
received much attention from dur enlightened country- 
men, and are fast becoming universally favorite 
pursuits. 

The catalogue is got up in handsome style, with some 
improvements compared with those previously issued 
from the same establishment, and with those from other 
gardens‘and nurseries. The time in which each vari- 
ety of most of the kinds of fruit ripens is given, and in 
some instances the qualities, partieularly of the apples 
and pears. Thisis a great convenience, rendering it 
perfectly easy to make a selection ripening in almost 
any desired succession. We notice that the works, in 
which they are described or figured, are often men- 
tioned. A leading characteristic or property of the 
plant, and also occasional remarks in reference to a clas- 
sification founded on their habits or appearance are oc- 
casionally interspersed. We are strongly under the 
impression that these annual catalogues might be very 
considerably improved with a trifling expense, by the 
adoption of abbreviations and characters to denote their 
various habits, popular character, height, time of flower- 
ing, color of flower, native country, when introduced, 
if exotic, and localities, if native, method of propagation, 
and soil. All this information could be given with 
scarcely any enlargement of the catalogue, simply by 
occupying the blank space opposite every name. Such 
a work is at present a desideratum in this country— 
would contain information that foreign publications do 
not afford us. If the names were alphabetical it would 
be a convenience. 

We feeqgmmend to the attention of our readers the 
following extract. from the introductory remarks. If 
the Messrs. Prince have data sufficient to sustain beyond 
any doubt, the observation in reference to their local 
climate, particularly so far as their trees were less inju- 
red by the severity of last winter, than those from other 
nurseries and other sections of the country; the facts are 
important. The reasons given appear to us to render 


them probable. | 


plou 
an increase of two or three inches at every annual plough- 
ing, until the earth be stirred and pulverised to the depth 
of ten or twelve inches. 


suffer by ordinary droughts. Like as 


is their particular hardihood.. From the proximity’ of 
the nurseries to the ocean, on the one side, and to the 
East River on the other, with a free and open exposure 
to all winds, accompanied by the particular advantage 
of being so far north as to acclimate the trees to any 
still more northern sections of our country, they acquire 
a degree of hardihood which render them extremely el- 
igible for removal to colder latitudes, and to ouppes 
the rigors of less favored regions; and trees thus hard- 
ened by nature are also found to sueceed best in our 
southern states. It is doubtléss to these causes that is 
to be attributed-the general success which has attended 
the trees sent from this establishnifent, even when trans- 
mitted to Nova Scotia, the Canadas, @c., and the past 
winter of 1831-32 has erianpeice  * Nee their supe- 
rior hardihood, they having withs the severity of the 
season uninjured, whilst immense numbers of trees 
elsewhere, in the middle and in the enstern states, were 
destroyed thereby.” : 





Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society, « 
of Massachusetts. 
In a former number of the Farmer we announced our- 


selves indebted to the Rev. H. Colman for pamphlets, 
containing the various addresses and reports of this spir- 
ited and patriotic Society. 


The first pamphict is that containing the address of 


Col. Timothy Pickering, the first president of the so- 
ciety, delivered in 1820. 
tical bearing, and should, when we consider that he 
was himself a practical farmer, as well as one of the 
most intelligent and best informed of our distinguished 
citizens, have weight and be received as authority... He 
thus speaks on deep ploughing : ; 


His observations are of a prac- 


“For myself, I entertain no doubt of the utility of deep 
ghing; pot at once, in our lands in general, but by 


Indian corn, planted in such & 
mass of loosened earth, would not, I am persuaded, ever 
nge, it would 
absorb a vast quantity of rain water, and beeeme a re- 
servoir to supply the wants of that and of all other plants. 
Nothing is more common, in a dry summer,ithan the 
rolling of the leaves of corn; and that circumstance is 


often mentioned as an evidence of the severity of the 
drought. 


This rolling of the leaves of Indian cornis 
the consequence, in part, of scant manuring, but still 
more of shallow ploughing. Few, perhaps, are aware of 


the depth to which the roots of plants will penetrate in a 
deeply loosened earth. 
to agricultural inquirics and observations, informed me, 
near fifty years ago, that seeing some men diggi 
well, in a hollow place, planted with Indian 
at its full growth, he stopped to examine how far its roots 
had descended ; and he traced them to the depth of nine 
feet. 
had run or been thrown into the hollow.” 


A gentleman,* much inclined 
digging a 
corn, then 


The soil was an accumulation of rich earth which 


Five years previous to the delivery of this address, Mr. 


Pickering reccived a pamphlet, sent to him and. written 
by that eclebrated agriculturist, Arthur Young,...Mr, P: 
extracts, among other testimony, Mr. Arbuthnot’s prac- 
tice: 


“In respect to tillage, Mr. Arbuthnot carried it to great 
rfection. He invented a swing plough for a pair of 
orses and the general depth of six inches, and a much 


larger one with wheels, for gaining the depth of twelve, 
and even of eighteen, for some peculiar crops, especially 
madder. Upon the advantages of deep ploughing he, 





+ 


“One great advantage,” say the Messrs. Prince, 





“ possessed by the trees sent from their establishment,' Court of Massachusetts: 


* Peter Oliver, Esq, then a Judge of the Superiot 
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never had the least hesitation ; but always declared that 

in all he had read or heard, he never met with one ar- 
gument against the practice that had with him the small- 
est weight.” 

Many farmers are under the impression that they do 
not derive the whole benefit of their manure when buried 
deep, especially in sandy soil. From the same pamphlet 
Mr. P. gives the following paragraph : 

“Mr. Ducket’s manner of applying dung, although his 
was a sand farm, was similar to Mr. Arbuthnot’s. Im- 
mediately connected with the depth of tillage, is that to 
which dung may be safely deposited. He |Mr. Ducket]} 
had not the least apprehension of losing it by deep plough- 
ing; but freely turned it down to two or three times the 
depth common among his neighbors. Yet Mr. Young 
says, that farmers (and good farmers too) persist in a 
eontrary practice. But he adds— Enlightened individ- 
uals, thinly scattered, know better; having convinced 
themselves that Mr. Ducket’s practice is not only safe 
but beneficial ;’ and then names one who ‘ploughs in 
his dung as deeply as his ploughs can go, turning it in 
nine inches, and would bury it twelve, did he stir to such 
a depth.’” 

Mr. Pickering quotes with approbation the remarks 
of Mr. Young, that “The use of fresh instead of rotten 
dung is one of the greatest agricultural discoveries that 
has been made in the present age.” Mr. Young closes 
his observation on those distinguished agriculturists, 
Mr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Ducket, with the following sum- 
mary : 

“I shall not quit (says Mr. Young) the Husbandr 
of two men who catried tillage, on soils so extremely dit 
ferent, to its utmost perfection without remarking the 
circumstances in which they agreed. Both Were equal 
friends to deep ploughing ; both rejected the common rep- 
etition of tillage, and reduced the number of their opera- 
tions to a degree that merits attention ; both rejected fal- 
lows ; and both ploughed deeply tor depositing manure, 
without any apprehension of losing it. ‘These are very 
important points in Practical Agriculture.” 

Among other important topies which Mr. P. introdu- 
ces, is that of improving and feeding stock. He is now 
speaking of Mr. Bakewell : 

“He began his improvement of sheep, by selecting 
from the best in his neighborhood. And so little had any 
eorrect principle of improvement been known or regard- 
ed, that a guinea or half a guinea extraordinary would 
give Mr. Bakewell the choice of any sheep in any flock.— 
And his uncommon sagacity enabled him, by. the best 
selections and judicious crossings, to form a breed distin- 
guished above all others, for the disposition to fatten, 
early mattrity, a form indicating strength of constitu- 
tion, weight in the most valuable parts, with lightness 
of offals. Mr. Young expresses his opinion, that there 
is not a breed of any sort of live stock in Great Britain, 
that-does not derive its improvement from the skill, 
knowledge and principles of Mr. Bakewell. Another 
eminent Agriculturalist declares (and Mr. Young does 
not think he exaggerates) ‘that Mr. Bakewell enabled 
those who followed his ideas, to produce two pounds 

‘of mtitton where only one was produced before.’ 

“Mr. Young adds, that Mr. Bakewell was the most 
careful feeder of stock that he ever met with, and who 
made his food go the farthest. To horses and cattle in 
stalls, he did not permit more than a handful of hay to be 
Biven ata time; and the same economy was used in all 
other feeding. But his stocks were so large as to require 
‘one or more persons to be appropriated to that service. 
This practice, on our small farms and with our small 
&tocks, cannot:be fully adopted: but it may be imitated, 








cattle will doubtless eat more, but they will waste less: 
so that while, in the whole, no more fodder will be con- 
sumed, the stock will be put into much better plight.” 

We will detain our readers on this part of the Transac- 
tions, only while they read the following paragraph: 

‘“‘ After providing a due proportion of apples for the 
table, and the ordinary purposes of cookery, I do not 
hesitate to express my Opinion, that for all other uses, 
sweet apples are entitled to the preference. The best 
cider I ever tasted in this county was made wholly of 
sweet —— They afford also a nourishing food to 
man and all domestic animals: What furnishes a more 
delicate repast than a rich sweet apple baked and eaten 
with milk !—I recollect the observation made to me by an 
observing farmer, before the American revolution, that 
nothing would fatten cattle faster than sweet apples.— 
Mentioning this, a few years since, toa gentleman of 
my acquaintance in an adjoining state, he informed me, 
that he was once advised to give sweet apples toa sick 
horse. Happening then to have them in plenty, the horse 
was served with them, and he soon got well: and conti- 
nuing ‘to be fed with them, he fattened faster than any 
other horse he had ever owned (and he had owned many ) 
that was fed with any other food.” 

The next pamphlet before us is that containing the 
Transactions of 1828, embracing eighty pages. In an 
appendix we notice the contents of the pamphlets pub- 
lished since 1818. By these we learn that the Society 
must have been conducted with much spirit and effect, 
and highly creditable to those engaged in the good cause. 
This number of the Transactions contains another ad- 
dress by Col. Pickering. It is replete with sound prac- 
tical information. Our limits will permit to transfer to 
our columns only the following remarks on the occupa- 
tion of the husbandman : 

“Within my memory, the ideas generally entertained 
of the occupation of the husbandman Hs pee! to me to 
have materially changed. It has ceased to be consid- 
ered as an employment adapted only to that portion of 
society which was to consist of mere laborers. It is 
now deemed an mavapetingninat, by engaging in which, 
no man, however elevated may have been his birth or 
station, feels himself humbled, in partaking of its labors. 
On the contrary, men of the learned professions—others 
who inherit fortunes, or who have acquired them by their 
own industry in other employments,—now not unfre- 
quently engage with zeal in the business of the prac- 
tical farmer ; and with useful emulation, they strive to 
excel in their new occupation. This, it is true, does not 
yield them profits like their former pursuits, which, in- 
deed, they neither expect nor desire, but are content if 
they sustain no loss ; while their improvements, effect- 
ed by more ample pecuniary means, and proving what is 
practicable, present useful examples to their neighbors, 
who, bred to husbandry, and constantly present at every 
operation, and diligently laboring with their own hands, 
will render such improvements more profitable than they 
were to those who introduced them. This change ot 
public sentiment is auspicious to the farming interest.” 


In the next pamphlet, which contains eighty-eight 
pages, we find much useful matter. In speaking of im- 
proved wet meadow lands, the Committee bestow a re- 
mark on the farm of the Rev. Mr. Colman, that we should 
suppose would justly place him among the best of our 
agriculturists. ‘‘ This farm,” say the Committee, “has 
been but three or four years in the possession of Mr. 
Colman, and the Committee are not acquainted with any 
farm in the county where greater improvements have 





‘th some degree, during the season (winter) most requir- 
‘ing such attention. By feeding them in this manner, the 


been made in so short a time, or prosecuted with more 


judgment, and on a better system.” Mr. Colman, in 
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The importance of observing the most strict economy 





his statement to the Committee on Reclaimed Meadow, 
gives the following account : in saving of manure is urged, by almost every agricultu- 
“In the full of 18271 began clearing it. There were |tal writer, and yet how many are there who give no heed, 
many bushes to be cut down, and it was covered with/and constantly and habituaily violate the golden rule of 
coarse grass and rushes. A large part of it was con-|the farmer. 
stantly overflowed or filled with water, ere. deep,|  «& Confine Your cattle,” says Mr. Colman, in his Hints 
miry, peaty soil, and scarcely in some places passable for), Farmers of Essex county, “‘ as much as possible when 
aman, much less for cattle. In some places the peat|.+ home to your barn-yard; and never suffer them to be 
soil is deep ; but in most cases at the distance of three|i, the roads; or to waste the manure at their watering 
or four feet we reached a hard bottom of clay and gravel.| joes. In the morning throw the droppings of ever 
“I began the improvement of it by making a drain of/night into a heap and cover it with a light coat of soil. 
three feet deep and about two feet wide in the centre for It is a better plan to house your cattle every night as 
the whole length of the meadow to a place where, by cut-| much in summer as in winter, unless the weather is ex- 
ting through a very rocky piece of ground, which formed tremely hot. In general, if the barn is ventilated they 
a kind of embankment, there was a sufficient descent to| wij] be as comfortable in doors as out, and in this way 
take oft the water. Then, by forming drains of less your manure heap will be greatly increased. Take care 
dimensions round the outside of the meadow, at the foot|of the contents of your privy, and save the refuse of 
of the ascending ground, I cut off effectually all the|your sink by throw-ng it upon a compost heap, or ma- 
springs which flowed into it from the neighboring hills-;/king the deposite where they can easily be removed. 
and by connecting the side drains with the main drain/The privy and siak on many farms are most offensive 
by lateral branches, have turned all the water into the|places, and are sometimes so situated that they compel 
eentre drain, and thus Jed it off from the field. The|one to think their owners have scarcely made an approach 
drains are covered, excepting the outlet to the main drain. |to a state of civilization. We should copy the extreme 
A channel of about four or six inches square was laid on|¢arefulness in this respect of the Chinese and the Flem- 
the bottom of each ditch with such stones as we could) ish farmers, who suffer nothing to be lost. A good far- 
find in the vicinity ; they were then covered with the/mey should look upon manure of every description as 
flattest or most suitable stones, which presented them- money, which he may place at once at compound inte- 
selves ; a quantity of small stones was then thrown in|rest, and the payment of which is sure. There is no 
promiscuously; a layer of thatch or straw placed on these, provision of nature, which is adapted more to strike the 
and enough dirt returned to fill it up ; and the whole|reflecting mind with grateful astonishment, than that by 
levelled and smoothed off. ‘The top stones of the drain which the most offensive substances, instead of remain- 
were always kept so far below the surface as not to in-|ing to pollute the air and destroy the health and comfort 
terfere with the plough.” of man, are converted into the means of fertilizing the 
On the utility of reclaiming wet meadows, by barren, |earth, and return to bless him in all the varied forms of 
peietieiiintmmann Wis 00 cdewe sn bin aodeint : beauty and utility, in flowers and fruits and the more 
; : . 8 P substantial products of esculent vegetables and grain. 
“TI have,” says he, “applied sea sand to wet land,|Manures decidedly improve each other by being mixed in 
ploughing it in, but perhaps from using it too copiously|compost rather than applied singly. For almoét all crops 
thought that the land was impoverished by it. I have|they are of much greater value applied green than kept 
seen meadows made hard by covering them with gravel ;/over the year; and where a farmer cannot form a cellar 
but besides the expense, deem it doubtful expediency to| under his stables, he will find his account in erecting a 
cover land with a perfectly barren and inert substance. |cheap and rough shed over his manure heap to preserve 
My own experiments in this way have not been satisfae-|it from the wind and sun and drenching rains. The ex- 
tory ; and as the late intelligent President of the Essex) pense of it when attached to the barn. need not be great, 
Agricultural Society remarks,* ‘if meadows admit of be-|and will be much more than compensated by the advan. 
ing thoroughly drained by ditching, I would never carry |tages gained by it.” 
. res ? 
on gravel or sand absolutely barren substances.’ In To those parents who are bringing up their children 


most cases of meadows reclaimed by gravel the produce pe q : 
} has been of a very ordinary quality ; and filled with plants | for mercantile instead of agricultural pursuits, we would 
| accustomed to wet and soaked lands, which afford an|recommend them to consider the fact which Mr.C. records 


herbage neither savory nor nutritious to cattle.” in this one sentence. “We have often heard it remark- 

From Mr. Jesse Putnam’s statement to the Committee|ed,” says he, ‘by intelligent merchants in Boston, that 
on Potatoes, we deem the following well worthy the at-|those engaged in trade, from one cause or another more 
tention of our readers : than three-fourths become bankrupts or die insolvent.” 

“‘ With regard to placing the potatoes upon or under the|We wish all who read the following beautiful remarks 
dung, Pow oe ree ee y co ; .. dine would feel themselves pledged to promote, by every means 

isappointed in finding that the cut potatoes, and middling}. : . . 

ined pataleat, yielded better than the large potatoes that in their power, the great and primary interests of rural 
were planted whole. I could discover that the produce of 
the large potatoes, that were planted whole, were general- 
ly of a larger size than the others, but not so numerous, 


pursuits : 
“We look,” says Mr. Colman, “upon the cause of 
agriculture as essentially that of humanity, publie hap- 
or near so valuable for the table. The pieces of the pota-|piness, good morals, and religion. Whatever serves to 
toes that were cut were placed in the hills about eight|increase the means of subsistence and comfort concerns 
inches apart. The middling sized potatoes were placed|humanity, Whatever contributes to make the country 
about the same distance apart. There was nearly the|more beautiful and more bountiful, promotes both in- 
same quantity of potatoes, in each kind, planted in a row.|dividual and public happiness. Whatever leads men to 
I am of the opinion, that it would have been well to have|be industrious and frugal, essentially concerns their 
spread a part of my manure upon the land, if it had been|morals. Whatever increases our attachment to our 
fine enough for that purpose; and think it wotld have|homes, and strengthens our domestic affections by ma- 
been well to have put one third part more seed on the|king our homes comfortable and happy, must make us 
land. I used between fourteen and fifteen. bushels of| more sensible to God’s goodness. More than this, Prac. 
seed in planting.” tical Agriculture must lead a man constantly more and 
more to study the works of nature and to contemplate 

with wonder and gratitude the miracles of divine pro- 








* Col. Pickering. 
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vidence, which are presented to his observation in the 
beautiful progress of the seasons and their appropriate 
and various products. ‘Nature is God’s earliest rev- 
elation,’ and it is full of instruction. Our Saviour bade 
his disciples strengthen their faith in the protecting pro- 
vidence of God by looking at the birds of the air and the 
flowers of the field. The enlightened and reflecting far- 
mer, in surveying the products of his labour, the vari- 
ous operations in which he is called to perform his part, 
and the brute animals, who gratefully acknowledge his 
care and look up to him as the almoner of divine boun- 
ty to them, will find constant and powerful incitements 
to think of and to honour God, the great husbandman, 
whose rain enriches, whose sun warms the earth; and 
who in his goodness has placed man in his vineyard that 
he may till and dress it.” 

The next pamphlet which is of 88 pages, contains 
the Transactions for 1830. In proportion as agriculture 
enlists the powers of the mind, its resources will be 
developed and its happy influence on the character of 
mankind will be experienced. On this subject we are 
pleased to transfer to our pages the following, from the 


address of J. H. Duncan, Esq. : 

“ The first step,” says he, “in the successful prosecu- 
tion of any art, is, to form a just estimate of its impor- 
tance; the next, to bring to its improvement the energies 
ofthe mind. It is the controling influence of mind which 
must successfully direct the application of power in any 
department of Art, and it is Science alone which can 
give dignity toany employment. The union of science 
with practical skill, is requisite to advance any art 
to perfection. ‘The opinion has too long prevailed, that 
there is little occasion for the exertion of mind in the 
operations of Husbandry, that ‘it is altogether an affair 
of the hands : that a good constitution of body and in- 
dustry are the only requisites to form a good farmer. 
No opinion could more fatally degrade the charaeter of 
Agriculture and Agriculturists. ‘There is the same and 
equal occasion for discernment, good judgment, and in- 
telligence in the business of Husbandry as in the other 
employments of life. And there is an increasing de- 
mand for these qualifications in the more advanced state 
of our Agriculture,im as much as it is more difficult to 
renovate the fertility ofan exhausted, than to gather the 
riches of a virgin soil. The course of husbandry has es- 
sentially changed with the age and cireumstances of our 
country. The articles of cultivation, and the objects 
which claim the farmer’s attention, are more numerous 
and diversified now than formerly. And it may be con- 
fidently asserted, for it is demonstrated by the condition 
of their farms, that the best informed and most intelli- 
gent are the most successful farmers.” 

The next and last pamphlet which we have is that em- 
bodying in 120 pages the Transactions for 1831. The 
first part contains anvaddress of Mr. Colman, which 
we have noticed in a former number of the Farmer. As 
a specimen of the farm reports we submit the following, 
trusting that our readers who render their farms even 
more productive, will still be advocates for the practice 
of making reports. Mr. Matthew Hooper says : 

“ The farm under my care includes about one hundred 
and forty acres of land—ferty acres belonging to my- 
self—one hundred acres held under a lease from the 
heirs of the late Benajah Collins, Esq. It is situate near 
the eentre of the town of Danvers, at the head of Wa- 
ters river. The soil is generally good, and there is no 
waste land. The present year I mowed about sixty 
acres, pastured about fifiy aeres, and cultivated about 
twenty-five acres. The same farm has been under my 
eare for the last eight years. 

“The produce the present year I estimate as follows 
—Eaglish hay, 35 tons ; low ground hay (of good quali- 


ty), 35 tons ; salt hay, 1} tons ; Indian corn, 650 bushels ; 
potatoes, 450 bushels ; cider, 2} barrels ; pork, 2000 Ibs. ; 
beef, 5000 Ibs.; wheat, 14! bushels; rye, 15 bushels ; 
oats, 85 bushels ; butter, from April 2d to Nev. 24th, 603 
Ibs.; cheese, new milk, 440 lbs.; onions, 3 acres, 900 
bushels ; carrots, 1 acre, 15 tons ; squashes, 2 tons. 

“Our number of cows have varied from six to ten in 
different parts of the season. Our family has usually 
consisted of from ten to fifteen persons, which, together 
with another family of eight persons, have been sup- 
plied with. milk from our dairy—which has necessarily 
diminished the quantity of butter and cheese. 

“* My corn was principally raised on land that has been 
pastured the last thirty years ; the produce varied from 
thirty-five to fifty-five bushels to the acre. The average 
produce of all my land planted with corn will equal 
forty-five bushels to the acre.” 

We are sensible of having given but a faint idea of 
the respectable manner in which the Essex Society 
have brought before the public their Transactions, and 
of the happy influence which must have been exerted 
in the county ; but we hope sufficient has been laid be- 
fore our readers to strengthen their favorable impres- 
sions of agricultural associations, and to make them 
strong and persevering advocates for organizing and 
sustaining them in every section of our country. 
od 





FARMERS’ WORK FOR DECEMBER. 

This being the last month in the year, every conside- 
rate farmer will compare his present situation and pros- 
pects with what they were at the close of last year. He 
will call to mind wherein he has been deficient in judi- 
cious planning, in following out with energy his plans, 
and in varying them according to the state of the mar- 
ket, the season, and other circumstances. If his crops 
have been light or have failed, he will trace out not only 
the direct and ostensible cause, but that habit or system 
of operation which renders him peculiarly liable to suffer 
from variableness of scasons or extremes of weather. 
If he has kept regular accounts of his expenses and in- 
come, the value of his stock, and of his land, he will be en- 
abled to balance his books; and should he find that there 
is a deficit, he should immediately introduce strict econ- 
omy into every department, and devise those plans which 
will hazard the least and promise a suceessful result. 
Should his accounts indicate prosperity, let him lay out 
the surplus in inercasing the value and productiveness of 
his land rather than in his building, in the necessary re- 
pair and enlargement of his out-houses, rather than in 
those of his dwelling. And, after he has made himself 
and all around him comfortable and snug, let him put at 
interest the money he has remaining. ‘Those farmers 
who adopt some course similar to the above, may, under 
the ordinary blessings of Providence, be sure of much 
enjoyment, and live free from an apprehension of leaving 
their families in want and distress. 

Katenpars.—One of the benefits of keeping kalendars 
is the habit of observation which is acquired. It not only 
benefits the farmer himself, but his children also. They 
more or less catch his spirit amd imbibe his sentiment. 
it is a good practice to requir@fone or more youthful 
members of the family to keep@ kalendar or diary. One 
might keep an aecount of animated nature, the appear- 
ance, disappearance, habits and history of birds, insects, 
fishes, reptiles, and quadrupeds; another might take that 
of the vegetable nature, the effects of frost and heat, the 
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decay and flowering of plants, and whatever might be 
connected with the effects of the season on vegetation. 
The farmer himself should record every thing relating 
to the management of the farm. 


Sueer.—Those farmers who do not wish to lose from 
a quarter to one half of their lambs, should endeavor to 
have their sheep in proper order, to have their constitu- 
tions invigorated. If they are left exposed to cold and 
storms, and not properly nourished, they are sure to drop 
their lambs ina state too feeble to endure the chills of the 
weather and the scanty nourishment afforded them. We 
have a statement from a farmer, which we will publish 
in the January number, showing that he does not lose 
more than one lamb ina hundred. His-method is to have 
the sheep in a healthy, strong condition. 


Seep Turnips.—Farmers should be particularly care- 
ful in selecting the fairest and best shaped turnips for 
seed. Some English turnip growers consider seeds col- 
lected from turnips sown three or four years in succes- 
sion to produce turnips with too many and long roots and 
thick and coarse necks. ‘To remedy these they procure 
the seed from turnips that are transplanted one year and 
sown. the next. 


Manures anv Trams.—lIn all those sections of our 
country that have been long cultivated, the accumulation 
of manure is unquestionably a subject of the first impor- 
tance. As most barn yards are arranged, a very great 
proportion of both the quantity and the strength of the 
manure is wasted by constant alternation of drenching 
and drying. Something to prevent these effects is re- 
quired. Frequent carting of vegetable mould, bog earth, 
or common soil, will prevent the liquid from being lost 
and the manure from becoming suddenly dry. During 
this month, and frequently in the course of the winter, 
earthy substances may be carted, if a sufficient quantity 
has not been previously procured. .It is arule, in respect 
to the economy of teams, that they should be well fed 
and have some one or more hands to keep them constant- 
ly going. To do this, increasing the manure heap 
should be the grand object when other indispensable bu- 
siness does not engage the team. 


Sovrep Foop.—It is not uncommon, in England, to mix 
meal and water, and let the mixture stand 10 to 12 days 
before it is given to hogs and cattle, for the purpose of 
becoming sour. For cattle and horses, straw, hay, pota- 
toes, turnips, and carrots, may be cut or chopped and 
minced with the water and meal. A little salt should be 
added. 


Drains.—All the drains in the meadows, and about 
the dwelling and out-houses, should be examined and put 
in order. Sometimes spring ploughing.is delayed from 
a little inattention to this subject before severe frost 
sets in. . 

Ce.iiar.—We should suppose the health of the family 
would be promoted, and the warmth of the cellar in- 
creased, by having it well cleaned out, white-washed, and 
the bottom covered with one to three inches of tan bark. 


Orcuarps.—Rather than let the hired help be idle, 
have all the dry limbs cut out and brought home for fuel. 
If any of the trees bear a worthless apple or is so far 
decay ed asto be of little value, cut them down, and send to 
the nurseries for the very best variety to supply their 
place. 

OrnaMeNTAL Trees.—Every farmer should consider 
how much he might improve the value and appearance 
of his farm and dwelling, by going into the woods and 

- Selecting the most ornamental and useful trees to set out 
about his fences and yard. He should remember that 
the value of a farm depends very much on the readiness 
with which it will sell. A few trees set out this month, 
and a little white-wash in the spring, will improve the ap- 
pearance of some places very much, and consequently 


make them more saleable. He who transplants trees, 
sets a good example for his neighbors, and is thus bene- 
fitting the public.. Trees from the nurseries are gener- 


ally better for transplanting than those from the woods. 


Garpeners.—T hose farmers who know how to appre- 
ciate a good garden well supplied with all kinds of culi- 
nary vegetables and fine varieties of fruit, should employ 
a gardener, who will be willing to make himself gener- 
ally useful about the house and on the farm when his 
services are required. If he is a foreigner and a pro- 
fessed gardener, positive stipulations should be made 
with him to labor wherever he is needed, otherwise he 
will very soon begin to murmur when he is called out of 
the garden. The best way is to hire him to work onthe 
farm, under the expectation that he will work in the gar- 
den during leisure times. Such a gardener who is ac- 
commodating, and takes a pleasure in making -himself 
generally useful, can always find employment. There 
are many gardeners now out of employment. Farmers 
who do hire help, would do well to engage a gardener for 
one or more years. They will, in the course of the 
winter, during their leisure, be preparing for early vege- 
tables. 


GARDENERS’ WORK FOR DECEMBER. 
All omissions of last month should be carefully at- 
tended to as soon as possible ; for, the gardener will re- 
collect, frost, as well as time and tide, waits for no man. 
Success in almost all kinds of business depends more 
on saving and avoiding losses, than on close application, 
great industry, and superior judgment in management. 


Grape Vines.—In some sections of our country it is 
advisable to lay down and cover with the soil most varie- 
ties of exotic vines ; in others, laying leaves or litter about 
the roots will be sufficient to prevent those sudden ex- 
tremes that are so injurious to vegetation. Many forei 
vines, however, require no protection. Should the viaste 
trained on a wall or side of the house, exposed to a warm 
sun, and also to*bleak and cold winds, the danger is 
greater than if standing on the north side. If there 
should be danger that the sun would start the sap in 
warm winter days, or too early in spring, the vine should 
be shaded. 


Fies.—This plant is becoming quite common in our 
gardens. By careful menageane two crops can be 
ripened inaseason. As yet, however, it has not become 
sufficiently acclimated to stand our winters without some 
protection. Binding straw around them will sometimes 
answer. Laying them down and covering them with 
earth is a more certain protection; this is done by bend- 
ing the plant as much as it will bear, and covering it in 
a trench, particularly the extremities, which are gener- 
ally the only parts that receive injury by frost. Should 
the ground be wet the roots on one side may be loosened 
that the plant be more easily bent—the whole then co- 
vered. Some gardeners protect the roots with litter, and 
the branches with mats. 


Busovus, as well as many other roots that are left out, 
should be covered with litter or leaves. 


New ty Puiantep Trees, particularly, if not perfectly 
hardy, should have their branches protected. 


Pruninc.—It is the practice of some gardeners to 
prune hardy plants in the winter, wb all rotten and 
decaying branches. Care should be taken to prune so 
that no water, snow or ice, remain on the wounded parts. 
Trees should be examined in this month, for the purpose 
of preventing rain from settling in hollow and decayed 
parts. 

STRAWBERRIES that were transplanted, but not suffi-, 





cient early.to take good root, should be rolled to press 
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the earth even and dense, or covered with straw, or per- SEED POTATOES. 
haps by about an inch of rich vegetable mould. We are indebted to Mr. Saul for the following extract 


Tenver Prants in pots, when the convenience of a}from an English publication. It shows the importance 
green-house or of a parlor sufficiently warm is not had,|of calling to mind all the circumstances connected with 
should be put into beds of tan, light rich vegetable|the potatoes for seed from the time they were dug until 
mould, or rotting leaves, or litter, and the beds surround- th bated ll as aft d M fi 
ed with boards sufficiently high, covered with boards or|‘™®Y Were Planted, as well as alterwards. Many farmers 
sashes. Horse manure or litter put around the outside and gardeners attribute poor crops to the weather after 
of the frame will add to the protection. By taking off|they were planted, when perhaps the seed had been pre- 
the boards in fair weather, rome Po yas - viously injured. 
be protected in this way very well. the bed is below) ince my communication published in your paper of 
the surface of the ground outside, the warmth will bel. ith July, I find that peal see = iets einen Loe as 
greater. attention, in regard to the rot in seed potatoes, as it in- 

Earrus suitable for different kinds of exotics should|creaseth the heat, and is also productive of a number of 
be collected from among rocks, in the woods, swamps,|insects or grubs, which feed upon the sets. From a 
and from heaths, laid by themselves in heaps, or mixed |number of observations, I have ascertained that potatoes 
into composts with leaves and other substances.|planted in a cool situation, or at such depths in the land 
Leaves that are designed for hot beds sbould be put|that the sun’s heat could not have had much effect upon 
away dry ; those for compost may be green and wet. them, vegetated and remained sound for a considerable 

Composts should be made by collecting together all length plergsc- — the wiabh 7 planted in the usual 
vegetable and animal substances about the premises.}°Y — - oy a ee, ae oo TS mS Very 
The manure from the stable should not be thrown out/fw days. I do not wish it to be understood that I con- 
into the yard to be bleached by rains, but put under sider all seed otatoes to have failed from heat after 
sheds: If not wanted for hot beds, every cleaning of the ——- though it has been the case to a great extent ; 
stable should have sufficient earth thrown over it to pro-|'F believe the vegetative quality of the seed has in 
tect it from being diminished by evaporation. many cases been materially injured by heat, or sweat, in 

7 the stores; or on board vessels, when they have been 

Bran Poues and Pea Sticks should be collected and|imported. Very probably potatoes suffered to heat, after 
put away, where they will be preserved from rotting and| being cut into sets, decay the quickest. From this eause 
from being wasted. they will fail in something like a regular manner; while 

Transpiantinc.—As long as the ground is in such a|the others will fail in various ways, according to the 
state that the trees can be taken up, and the soil pulver-|quantity and quality of the manure, the heat of the wea- 
ised and put around the roots in a proper state, trees may |ther, and the condition of the landat the time of planting. 
be transplanted. It will answer well to take them up There has, however, been the greatest failure on strong 


with a frozen ball of earth around the roots, and set out, |cloddy land. rises 
or put into the cellar till spring. It ought to be borne in mind that potatoes were thrown 


considerably out of their regular course by a succession 

Szep Room.—For the want of a proper place to an. of warm and dry weather previous to the late seed time. 
serve seed, many gardeners omit to gather them. ‘- |In 1831 they were brought to perfection, in many cases, 
ring the leisure months of winter a part of the garret, if] prematurely, a month at least before the regular time. 
a more convenient place cannot be obtained, should be They began to grow in the stores in the depth of winter ; 
— off and fitted up with shelves, and a ease of] the jand, too, was in condition for planting a month or 

rawers of different sizes, hooks, scales, and a moveable|more earlier than usual. Had potatoes, then, been 
counter. If the expense of partitioning off a part of the planted as early, in proportion, or, as is generally the 
garret is an objection, let a board of some five or ten|case, as soon as the land was brought into condition, it 
inches in height be nailed to the floor, inclosing a space |i, probable the decay of the seed, from heat, and so 
sufficiently large for drying seeds, &c; let this inclosure|forth, would scarcely have been known. Though the 
be devoted as a seedroom. This plan will prevent the/seeq might be injured by sweat at any time, I am of 
seeds and bulbs from being wasted and mixed by the/opinion the quantity would have been considerably re- 
family. duced. It is perhaps worthy of remark that potatoes 

Insects.—Trees should be examined, and all the eggs |have generally kept well that have never been removed 
and cocoons or nests of insects destroyed. With a|from the stores they have been kept in during winter, 
crooked knife all the rough bark and moss should be|While those that have been frequently removed have al- 
scraped off. Boiling water put to a mixture of lime,|most invariably began torot. From this cause several 
soot and sulphur, is recommended as a suitable wash|persons were under the necessity of putting off their 
for the trees after they have been scraped. stocks, at any price, as they were of opinion that the 


Cettar.—This should be kept clean and in fine order. whole would have spoiled. 
The remains of last winter’s storings should be all taken 
out—the stone and beams white-washed. It should be [For the New-York Farmer.] 


kept of an even temperature as possible; not higher 
than 42° nor lower than 33°, particularly if it contains) UTILITY OF AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


fruit. Mr. Epiror,—I should be the very last to recommend 

Diaries.—Every gardener should keep a diary, in|mere book farming, being well aware that mere reading 
which he should not only record his daily transactions as|and theory, without experience and practice, will never 
minutely as D yarn but his observations and his/make a farmer ; but I also know that an Agricultural Pa- 
thoughts on all subjects connected with his pursuits. per may convey many useful hints to the most experi- 


He will derive satisfaction and profit. At the end of ro Acie 7 / 
every month he should review the whole, and transcribe |€n¢ed, and in this point of view may be eminently useful. 


and enlarge suitable parts, and transmit them inthe form| There is a way of merely doing a thing, and there is a 
of a communication to some editor for publication. way of doing a thing as it should be. Now, if we mere- 

Nearness.—In using manure and straw about a dwell-|ly do, we shall remain stationary, but if we get in a habit 
ing to keep out frost, some gardeners disfigure the house |of doing things as they should be, then we go ahead. My 
pred oomy very much. This should be avoided as far/exnerience and observation teaches me, that there are 
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many hard days’ work thrown away for want of a little/do this, I think, half an ounce of gambouge, one ounce 
information how to do them as they should be. Many fine|of aloes, one ounce of saltpetre, and a quarter of an 


horses, oxen, cows, sheep, and hogs, are lost for want of| 
a little correct knowledge of farriery. Many disorders in 
the family are rendered incurable for want of a little cor- 
rect knowledge of Domestic Medicine ; and much good co- 
loring stuff is wasted for a want of a knowledge of the 
art of coloring. On all these subjects, an Agricultural 
Paper ought to give correct information. Besides these, 
such a Paper usually contains much interesting matter 
which cannot fail to have its use in every family. 

Within my own observation I have known men who 
have lost several hundred dollars worth of horses and cat- 
tle, for want of a little correct information as to their 
treatment, which could have been acquired for a dollar or 
two laid out in procuring an Agricultural Paper, and pro- 
perty saved to one hundred times the amount. 

Such are my views on the uses of an Agricultural 
Paper. Yours, &c., AGRICOLA. 

November 3d, 1832. 





[For the New-York Farmer.} 
MEDICAL TREATMENT OF HORSES. 


ounce of calomel, made into ten or twelve balls, as here- 
tofore directed, and one ball given every morning and 
evening, will ultimately restore the natural order of the 
body. Iagree with Mr. Hind, that the inflamed- glands 
should be treated with the mildest applications. No Oil 
of Spike, Corrosive Sublimate, or other irritating or dry- 
ing medicine, should be applied, but the sores should be 
frequently washed with warm soap-suds, and mild, moist 
poultices and such applitations only applied as will tend 
to lubricate the glands and promote the discharge. Heat- 
ing, irritating, and drying medicines may heal the sores, 
but, I think, can never cure the complaint. The treat- 
ment above recommended, I think, will perform @ perma- 
nent cure, but it would require time and perseverance, 
especially in cases of long standing. 


Yours, &e. CarLo. 
September 3d, 18382. 
[For the New-York Farmer.| ~ 
SPAVIN. 
Mk. Eprtor,—In case of Spavin, or any other swelling 


Mr. Eprtor,—I am aware that my ideas respecting|about the legs of horses, a bandage should be put on mo- 
the nature and treatment of Glanders, Grease, Stran-|derately tight, and the swelling bathed three or four times 
gles, &c. are somewhat peculiar, but I still think them/a-day with the liquid Opodeldoc, heretofore directed. 
correct. I conceive the bile tobe the natural corrector| Where the swellings are on such parts as will not admit 
of the system ; and, when diffused in the cireulation, it]}of bandaging, they should be frequently bathed with O- 


comes in contact with the glands, by which the various|podeldoc. It will generally scatter the tumors. 


humors of the body are prepared and passed. These 
glands are irritated and inflamed, especially the smaller 
glands, which are unable to pass the bile ; it irritates, in- 
flames, and produces suppuration in them, and induces 
Farcy, Glanders, and other glandular affections. The 
kidneys, and other large glands, are capable of passing 
this secretion, and hence the Yellow Waters, or Jaun- 


j Carbo. 
September 21st, 1832. 


SaEEEEnn 


[From the Genesee Farmer.] 
CAULIFLOWER. 
This vegetable is extremely delicate, and is esteemed 


equal to any other for its excellence wherever it is eul- 
tivated and known. To what extent it may have been 


dice. While the bile continues to flow regularly by the cultivated in this state, or in any part of the state, I am 
ordinary channels into the bowels, they are rarely, if| pnable to say, as I have never seen much written on the 
ever, disordered, or any affection of the glands appear ;| subject ; it occurred to me, however, that it might be cul- 


tivated to great advantage in the latitude of Rochester. 


but the moment it is diffused into the circulation, irregu- - I could obtai Kine 

larity of the bowels and glandular affections ensue. This| /W° years passed away before I could obtain seed. t 
tare Flos . |winter I obtained some, andon account of the backward- 

secretion is indispensable to a healthy digestion, and in ness of the spring, I omitted sowing until the middle of 


this view every way important in the bowels, but in the May. This produced me-a lot of sickly plants, sad 


circulation a deadly poison. It would seem, therefore, |owing to the coldness of the weather and partly by 
sown on the north side of a board fence, which kept the 


sun from them a great part of the day. The middle of 


every way important to direct this secretion as nature 


ing 


— it, into the Desvels.—Such are my ideas on this July I transplanted them into goody rieh, warm, quick 
subject : and I rémain, yours, é&c. CARLO. | soi/, about two feet apart each way, twenty in number ; 
August 25th, 1832. the manner of cultivation nothing different from that of 





cabbage. On the 9th inst. I cut a head which méasured 
forty-four and a half inches in circumference, and weigh- 


For the New-York ; 
[For the New-York Farmer.} ed eight pounds’and three ounces, making a snfficiént 


STRANGLES. 


uantity for three meals for a family of nine persons. I 


Mr. Evtror,—The Strangles, I conceive to be one of have thirteen or fourteen more, several of which are su- 
those numerous glandular affections with which our|perior in quality to the above. To those who are ac- 


horses are so often affected ; that it owes its origin to an 


quainted with the article, I need not point out its quali- 
ties; and those farmers and gardeners who are igno- 


indirection of the bile ; i i i 

indirection o he bile : that this secretion being thrown rant of its worth, remain so no longer. Get your seed 
into the blood, or circulation, comes in contact with the this winter, cultivate them next season, and if you are 
glands ; that the smaller glands, about the throat and| not well paid for all your trouble, you shall have no more 


jaws, are unable to pass it, and are irritated, inflamed,|of my advice. 
cooking and preparing the cauliflower for the table, all I 


possess shall be cheerfully communicated, as much de 


and a suppuration brought on. The first object, there- 


If any information should be desired as to 


fe “a i i . i 2, - . . 
ore, in its cure, as well as in most other glandular affee- pends on the cooking to make it all you desire. 


tions, would appear to be to lead the bile into the bowels, 
and thereby restore the digestion to a sound state. To 





Oris TurNER. 
Medina, Orleans Co., Oct. 22, 1832. 
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[From the same.] 


WHEATLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

ON SUMMER FALLOWS, SPRING CROPS, AND THE DE. 

STRUCTION OF RED ROOT 

Gentlemen—Agreeably to your request, that I should 
give my opinion on summer fallows and spring crops, | 
and also the best way of destroying red root, I would re-| 
spectfully report : 

I wo first observe, however, that having trod the! 
old track of agriculture so much, without a regular sys-| 
tem, seldom having noted down days or dates of plough-| 
ing, or the result of crops from the quantity of labor per- 
formed, all I can dois to give from memory a loose,| 
crude opinion on those subjects. 

With regard to fallowing ground, there are two objects | 
to be attained—one is to resuscitate the earth ; the other | 
to destroy the weeds and noxious herbage which may| 
tend to interrupt the growth of the crop you propose to 
cultivate. How far the soil may be revivified by prevent- 
ing the growth of vegetation, is to me a dubious ques- 
tion. e see, for instance, where the herbage is kept 
down by travel as in roads, that the soil is not enriched, 
but the reverse. IE conclude, therefore, that the resuscita- 
tion produced by fallowing is owing principally to tillage. 
The amount of tillage, or the number of sivaghings, har- 
rowings and rollings (although rolling is not much in 
practice, it is certainly very beneficial on cloddy lands) 
that itis necessary to give a piece of land in one summer 
fallowing, must depend much on the situation of the land 
to be fallowed. 

In heavy timbered land, for instance, all that is neces- 
sary is to remove the timber, allow the surface a suffi- 
cient time exposed to the sun and air to decompose or rot 
the vegetable substances on the top of the ground, before 
the seed is sown, to insure a good crop. In open lands, 
in a state of nature, where the natural vegetation is strong 
and hardy, and the rooty fibres are coarse and strong, it 
is absolutely necessary first to plough thoroughly, and 





the longer it lays without cross-ploughing the better, | 
providing other vegetation is not produced ; and in order 


to imsure a tolerable crop, I think it is indispensable that 
it should lie the greatest part of the three hot summer} 
months in order to rot the sod. 

Where wheat is a primary crop, as it is in this section| 
of the country, and where it is our interest to sow it ‘as| 
frequently as we have a fair prospect of reaping a good| 
harvest, (and we ought never to sow without we have,) 
experience teaches that summer fallowing occasionally is 
indispensably necessary, but how frequent, or what sum- 
mer crops may be substituted in its stead, I cannot satis- 
factorily answer. Where the land is in good heart, 
wheat does very well after corn and barley. Peas, too, 
are an excellent fallowing crop; wherethey do well, they 
leave the land clean and in good order; but they do not 
answer well in this neighborhood on account of the bugs, 
although I am told when sown the fore part of June 
they are free from bugs; but in that case they come off 
the ground rather late for sowing wheat. The mangold- 
wurtzel or field beet, will doubtless be an excellent fal- 
lowing crop; so are potatoes; but the quantity of labor 
required to raise and secure the former,and the difficul- 
ty of disposing of the latter, will render those crops but a 
partial substitute for summer fallows. 

Oats may be extensively and profitably raised on low- 
ish, rich lands, so long as locomotive steam engines do 
not supersede the use of horses; but on our dry uplands 
in ordinary seasons, I think it not profitable to raise more 
than we require for our own use. They area bad crop to 
sow wheat after, for although, bemg sown in the spring, 
some of the weeds indigenous to wheat may be destroy- 
ed, they leave the ground in a dead, impoverished state. 

Wheat, in some instances, may be sown after wheat, 
so as to produce immediate profit; but I am doubtful 
whether in the long run it will be productive of real bene- 
fit, and at any rate ought seldom to be resorted to, for 
by this course, those weeds which seem natural to wheat, 





or, to speak more correctly, whose nature the cultivation 
of wheat is congenial to, and whose hardy seeds seem to 
be inexterminable, such as cockle, chess, red-root, &c., 
are cultivated, and we are well aware that it is much ea- 
sier to prevent than it is to destroy weeds when once they 
have got possession of the land. A frequent recurrence 
to clover, with a plentiful use of plaster, will, I believe, 
be the best extensive method to dispense with frequent 
summer fallowing; but I think that every other crop of 
wheat we sow, the ground ought to be fallowed. 

The time of breaking up, and the number of subse- 
quent ploughings, must depend much on circumstances. 
Very stiff clay soils would be best broken up in the fall, 
that the earth may be pulverized by the winter frosts. 
Other hard lands, which are difficult to plough, would 
be best broken up in the spring, while the ground is soft. 
You get your work more thoroughly done, and it saves 


jteam, and wear and tear of tools; our ordinary stubble 


or grass lands may be broke any time before Independ- 
ence; if they are broke up much later than that, they 
hardly deserve the name of summer fallows, although 
clover stubbles, where the land is fresh and has not lain 
over two or three years to grass, may be broke up after 
harvest, and yielda fair crop of wheat. The subsequent 
ploughings, after breaking up, ought to be sufficiently fre- 
quent to keep down the weeds, but never ought to be 
done when the ground is vey wet. A single ploughing, 
when the ground is wet, will destroy your previous la- 
bor, by rendering useless one of the principal objects of 
fallowing, viz: the pulverizing the earth. Fallows that 
are infested with plants whose fibrous roots shoot up 
from every joint, and spread horizontally throughout the 
soil, among which we may name sorrel and several spe- 
cies of grass, the roots of which are by some termed 
quickens, ought to be frequently ploughed and harrowed 
in dry, hot weather, that the roots may wither and die 
by the heat of the sun. 
The red-root is éertainly the worst weed, opoapting 
the Canada thistle, that ever infested winter in. It 
that, where it is 
ave not had much 


comes forward so early in the spring 
thick, it totally destroys the crop. I 
experience in killing, not having noticed it on my farm 
until four years ago. I will therefore give you a method 
proposed by Mr. Levi Lacy: Plough the ground the lat- 
ter end of August; again in the spring, and plant with 
corn ; fallow the next summer, and sow it with wheat 
in the fall; but whenever you find it among your grain, 
you must not omit to weed it carefully by hand the lat- 
ter part of May, or before the seed begins to ripen. 
All which is respectfully submitted : 
Joun Garsurr. 
October, 1832. 


[From the Southern Agriculturist.] 


RULES FOR THE HOUSING AXD PRESERVING OF 
SWEET POTATOES 


Curist Cuurcn Parisu,S.C. June, 1832. 

Dear Sir,—In compliance with my promise, I have 
been governed for many years in putting up my pota- 
toes. I have been very successful in following them, 
and I hope they may prove beneficial to others. The 
first thing to be con sidered is the cellar, and I would 
recommend— 

Ist. The rails or puncheons to be, split im July, or 
the first of August, and stacked up for drying. 

2d. The cellar to stand east and west, with the door 
in the centre and perpendicular, to face the sun the 
most part of the day. 

3d. To be made on as high and dry a spot, and con- 
venient for draining as possible, and made at least five 
weeks before wanted. 

4th. To be double banked, by making a coarse frame 
to support the same. The earth to be taken four feet 
from the foot of the cellar all around, about three feet 
wide, eighteen or twenty inches deep ; in this ditch, ne- 
ver let any water remain, but keep it perfectly dry. 
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5th. To be supported inside by short crutches, standing 
three feet high with poles, or rails laid lengthways in 
those crutches. By thus supporting your cellar, it will 
last you two years with safety, by airing it. When your 
cellar is finished, small fires to be made at each end, that 
it may be perfectly dry and clear of damp. 

6th. The cellar to be perfectly.tight with no air holes 
left—to have two doors, one a tight door for the inside, 
the other a slat door hung on, and opening on the out- 
side; the slat will admit the requisite air as much as 
may he necessary. 

7th. The pine-trash to be well dried as usual, and laid 
in the cellar six inches thick at least, and if dried a se- 
cond day, it would be of advantage. 

8th. To begin with your potatoes—make four sortments 
in the field; Ist, all that are least touched with frost 
or chilled—2d, all that are cut—3d, seed—4th, eatable 

:—to be harvested free from any kind of wet 

or rain, and brought in by sunset,,and on no considera- 
tion move them a second time, but put them where you 
intend to keep them from the first move out of the field. 

%h. On commencing your housing, small fires to 
be made in any thing convenient, say a large pot with 
a little earth in the bottom, every evening, until all are 
housed ; your slat door then to be used, leaving the in- 
ner one open, and admit the air freely every morning, 
but shut in time, say two or three hours before sunset. 

Now, having housed your crop, you will find consid- 
erable damp, but not detrimental, if you will pay atten- 
tion to it, which is one of the principal secrets to be 
observed. On seeing this in a moist morning, you must 
have a small fire or a smoke of light wood or pine bark 
made to clear up this damp, and sometimes a second fire 
will be requisite, of which you wiil be the best judge 
when sufficient. Observe to keep the tight, or inner 
door, open at the same time and they will soon become 
cool. In a state of moisture your potatoes will remain 
for ten or twelve days. After this you will find them 
become more cool and much less damp in your cellar, 
which you should examine every morning. About this 
time you will find them sprouting, then you are sure of 
their keeping. But little trouble is now required—only, 
on seeing the damp, mind to make a little fire and open 
your inner door for air. The sprouted part. of them is 
only on top of the heaps, not more than five or six inches 
deep: on examination, you will! find the inner or lower 
part of them clear of sprouts, and dry. In my opinion, 
slips may be kept thus for two years ; and root potatoes 
much longer than they generally are in our country. 

The slat (of whieh the doors are made) is about two 
and a half inches in width and the same between each 
slat t6 be open. The door is about five feet high and 
two feet six inches wide. ; 

A coarse frame is made with crutches for double 
banking. Your obedient servant, 

Joun M. Puirtirs. 

Note.—The plan here laid down by our correspon- 
dent has been successfully followed for many years, and 
we have been shown potatoes kept more than a year by 
him, in these cellars. Our readers will recollect that 
another of our correspondents experienced great bene- 
fit from the use of smoke in his cellars, and from all 
we can learn, we are inclined to believe that they may 
be kept longer in a sound state by following these rules, 
or similar ones, than any other mode in common practice 
among us.—[Ep So. Acr.] 


CASHMERE GOATS IN ENGLAND. 

The Cashmere Shaw! Goat has been successfully intro- 
duced into England by C. T. Tower, Esq. of Weald Hall, 
Essex; and as that gentleman, by this time, must have 
sone of his flock to dispose of, we think their introduction 
among cottagers for their wool, and also (as suggested 
Vol. V. p. 532.) for their milk, a fair subject for some of 


common goat (or, probably, it may be a distinct species) is 
a fine looking animal, and would be very ornamental in a 
rk, on a ruin, on the side of a rock, or in a churchyard; 
t would also be very pleasant to have a home-made 
mere shawl. We shall, therefore, give all the information 
we can on the subject, from Mr. 'Tower’s account, as pub- 
lished in the last volume (xlvi.) of the Transactions. oF 
tHe Society or Arts. The Cashmere goat was brought 
from Persia to France during the time of Napoleon, and 
under his patronage, by the celebrated M. 'Ternéaux.” In 
1823, Mr. Tower, happening at that time to be in Paris, 
purchased four of them, two males and tivo females, and 
succeeded in conveying them safely to his residence in Es- 
sex. The soil of the Park at Weald Hall, where they have 
been kept ever since, is moist, and the situation is much 
exposed. ‘The animals have, nevertheless, continued in 
health, and multiplied rapidly; so that his present flock 
consists of twenty-seven, including the four original ones, 
Of these latter, a polled female, which was old when pur- 
chased by him, has every year produced at least one kid, 
and has twice had twins. Those individuals of whieh the 
horns cross, are in Persia esteemed the best; and one of 
Mr. Tower’s last year’s kids has this peculiarity, They 
show no impatience of cold, and are very healthy; re- 
quiring only the oceasional shelter of a shed in very rough 
weather, In spring, summer, and autumn they graze like 
sheep; and, during winter, have been fed with hay, and 
refuse vegetables from the garden; but their favourite 
food is gorse (Ulex Europea,) which they devour eagerly, 
without being annoyed by sis prickles. They damage 
young plantations, but not more than other goats or deer 
will do, ‘They breed very early: three*of Mr. Tower's 
goats this year produced kids before they were themselves 
a twelvemonth old. A few produce brown wool; but that 
of far the greater proportion of the goats is white, and tiis 
latter is more valuable than the other. ‘The coat is a mix- 
ture of long coarse hair and of short fine wool: this latter 
begins to be loose early in April; and is collected, easily 
and expeditiously, by combing the animals two or three 
times with such a comb as is used for horses’ manes, A 
good deal of the Jong hair comes off at the same time, but 
the manufacturer has found no difficulty in separating it. 
The produce of a male is about 4 oz, and of a female about 
20z.: 2 lbs. of wool, as it comes off the goat’s back, may 
be estimated to make one shawl 54in. square, Jt will, 
therefore, require ten goats, male and female, to furnish 
materials for one shawl. Mr. ‘Tower has this year had 
three shawls made of his wool, one of which was exam- 
ined by the committee of manufactures, The yarn waa 
spun-by Messrs. Pease of Darlington, and was woven by 
Messrs, Miller and Sons of Paisley. Mr. Tower’s shawl 
was compared with one made jn Scotland, of French 
shawl-goat wool, to which it was evidently far superior. 
it was also compared with a shawl of M. Terneaux’s own 
make ; and was considered by very competent judges ta 
be superior to this also. (Trams, Soc. Arvs, vol. xivi., as 
quoted in Eycyc. or Acr., 9d edit, § 7340.) 


Mr. 'Tower’s goats were visited by Mr. Riley this pre- 
sent summer, and he declares them to be the most inter- 
esting specimens of the pure breed he has ever seen. The 
flock, consisting, in 1823, of. two bucks and two does, now 

18$2) consists uf 51 animals, Mr. Riley found them 
‘ erazing promiscuously with other stock ja the park, and 
appearing extremely docile, The climate of England 
renders it necessarv that, at night, they should be protect- 
ed in sheds; and, in winter, fed with hay,” &c. “ The 
down was at this time taken from them by a girl, with a 
common horse-comb; and, on comparing it with some 
specimens I had procured in Franee, received through 
Russia, I found not the slightest degeneration: but, on 
the contrary, from its very elean state, and the small pro- 
portion of hair, I should say, it would realize in Paris a 
much higher price than any [ had seen, Mr. ‘Tower hae 





aur female readers tuspeculate-on. This variety of the 


had some shawls made from the produce of his flock, one 
of which; he presented to his late Majesty, It was greatly 
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admired, and considered to rival those of Cachemire. Mr. 


Wakefield, a vine having on it the amazing number of 


Tower states that his flock produces an average of 2 1-2/20,070 bunches—a very rare occurrence in this, our cold 


oz. of down annually from each animal.” (p. 42.) 





(For the New-York Farmer. ] 


YELLOW DYE FOR TEN POUNDS OF YARN 
OR CLOTH. 


Mr. Evrror,—Take 5 lbs. of ground fustic, put it in- 
toa large brass kettle, and fill the kettle half full of peach 
tree leaves, yellow top, or hickory bark, with the ross 
taken off. Hang over the fire, (the material being cover- 
ed with water,) and let it boil briskly for an hour or more ; 
then take off the kettle, and lift the material all upon a 
sieve or cloth ; pour on hot water till all the coloring mat- 
ter is extracted, when the material may be thrown away, 
and the tea evaporated about one-third. While this is do- 
ing, take 2 Ibs. of alum, dissolve it in a separate vessel, 
and wet the yarn or cloth in this solution; then expose it 
for half an hour or more to the air; after which, it may 
be put in the dye, and lie for an hour, adding the remain- 
der of the alum water. It should then be exposed to the 
air, and immersed in the dye, alternately, for four or 
five times, when a bright and permanent yellow will be 


obtained. Yours, CarRLo. 





[For the New- York Farmer.] 


GREEN DYE FOR TEN POUNDS OF YARN 
OR CLOTH. 


Mr. Eprror,—Prepare a dye as directed for coloring 
yellow. Wet the yarn in the alum water, and hang in the 
air as directed in that case; then take one ounce of good 
Spanish indigo, reduce to powder, and put in a junk bot- 
tle ; add to it, a little at a time, one pound of oil of vitriol. 
When the indigo is dissolved, it is fit for use. A good 
yellow dye being prepared as above directed, add from 
the blue bottle two table spoonsfull of the blueing ; then 
put in the yarn, and let it lay about an hour—boiling 
the coloring matter as often as the yarn is exposed to 
the air; adding from. the blue bottle, and dipping, until 
the color desired is obtained. CaRLo. 

September 21st, 1832. 

P. S.—All coloring, except black, should be in brass 
or copper vessels, and the coloring material always taken 
out before the mordant is added, 





{For the New- York Farmer.) 
HORTICULTURAL ITEMS. 

Sin,—Accompasying my last, by the favor of Mr. 
Hawes, you will find in the box a printed aecount of the 
gooseberries of last year, and also a prize list. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from diflerent journals, which may be 
of service to you. 

Incekase or Peas, taken out of a erg ay after it 
had been shot, while feeding in a newly planted field of} 
peas. . In the crop were 121 grains, which were planted in 
a garden, and produced $240. 

A Me on has been grown in the garden of Mr. Knox, of 


northern climate. 

A Srrawserry Tree may be seen, in the garden at- 
tached to the manse of New Abbey, in full blossom on some 
branches, and bearing frujt perfectly ripe and of excellent 
flavor on others. So great a curiosity in the month of Sep- 
tember is rarely to be met with, and is well worthy of a 
Visit. 

Extraorpinary Fecunpity. On Monday last, Sept. 3, 
a ewe of the Dorsetshire breed, belonging to Mr. Jordan, 
butcher of Cheltenham, yeaned 4 lambs, making a total of 
eight she has produced in ten months. 

Anra-cLoups. On Sept. 8, about six o’clock in the eve- 
ning a singular phenomenom of clouds were observed near 
the Imperial Pump Room ; and although such appearances 
are common, they have not been seen for many years in 
Cheltenham. ‘The columns that were observed extended 
far above the loftiest trees, and presented the appearance of 
beautifully waving pillars of clouds, to the delight and ad- 
miration of several hundred spectators. 

Tne Lonpvon Frurr Growers have had a most abun- 
dant crop this year, and are selling their apples at two and 
sixpence per bushel, which is 50 lbs. weight. We in this 
part of England, have had a complete failure this season. 
A wonpverrut Cagzace, which presents a very singular 
deviation from the ordinary course of nature. It consists 
of upwards of. sixty distinct heads attached to the present 
stem, each forming by itself a pretty sizeable cabbage. 

An Onion has been grown this season in a garden in 
Worcester, measuring 16 inches in circumference. 
Grarting. In the month of April last, ina garden in 
Monmouth, some grafts of a Bell Norman apple were put 
into a stock. On the 25th of August two of the grafts had 
grown in length 11 feet 8 inches, and had borne 12 fine 
apples, nine of which had been cut off; of the remaining 
three, two measured 6 inches in circumferenee, and 2 in 
length. 
Tue Ducuess or ANGouLeMmE Pras, is found not to an- 
swer in this part of England. It is found to be an early 
blower, and the fruit never sets but falls off. 

I remain, yours, &c. M. Sau. 
Lancaster, England, Sept. 24, 1832. 





[From the American Farmer.]} 

Seeps or Fruit Trees, &c.—Sow the seeds of cher- 
ries, peaches, and some other fruits, which are of a per- 
ishable nature as soon after the fruit is ripe as possible. 
If such seeds are kept till the next spring, they become 
dried through, and the vegetative principle is destroyed. 
Evelyn, an English writer of celebrity, says that sowing 
acorns, beach mast, ash keys, &c. in the autumn, when 
those seeds fall spontaneously from the trees, appears by 
much the most natural method ; but the destruction made 
by the field mouse, both at the time of sowing and during 
the winter, has induced many gentlemen to prefer spring 
sowing to the autumnal one. When spring sowing is 
determined on, the acorns and other seeds must be eare- 
fully preserved during the winter; and in forming the 
magazines, care must be taken to keep the different sorts 
apart from each other. They should be kept in earth to 
prevent them from becoming too dry. 





[From the same.] 
Burrato Berry Trees, (Shepherdia.)—A _ gentle- 
man in Boston, who has the original tree of this ex- 


é F . i rig r 2% 3 e . . 
Castlerea, of the extraordinary weight of 23 lbs. Its length celignt snd.elegant new fruit and ornamental tree, in. 


25 inches, and its girth 29. 


letter to us says—* You will find a description of the 


A pine CucumsBer grown this season, at Bradford, 6 feet shepherdia in the American Farmer, from Jonathan 


1 inch long. It is of a striated rind, and has very much 
the appearance of a serpent. 


Winship. Next season we will send you a large branch of 


the tree in fruit. Our tree is 18 feet high, and when in 


A protiric Vine. There is now growing in the open|fruit truly magnificent ; gratifying to both the eye and 





gir, at Sedgwick house, Kendal, the residence of Mr.'the palate. Fancy to yourself the red currant growing 
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in compact spikes, about the diameter of a small ear_of| 
corn, and much more closely set than kernels of corn, 
on every large and even the smallest offsets, and you 
may have some idea of the beauty and elegance of this 
tree.” 

The following we deem worthy of the notice of those 
who cultivate the vine in this country, and is from the Lon- 
don Gardener’s Magazine. 


ON A RAPID MODE OF RAISING EXCEL- 
LENT VINE PLANTS. 

Str :—The following is a mode by which I raised a suf- 
ficient number of fine young vines to stock a vinery :— 

At the pruning season, leave a shoot of strong young 
wood, over and above what may be wanted for training, 
ef a sufficient leng:h to bend down to any convenient place 
where a pot can be placed to receive it as a layer; and al- 
so for training it during its growth. When the vine begins 
to push, displace all the buds from the shoot intended for 
laying, except the leading one. When this is grown to 
about 8 inches or 1 foot in length, bend it down to the pot, 
and lay it so that the top joint, whence the young wood 
has sprung, may be fixed with a strong crook at about 1 
inch under the surface of the mould. As soon as it begins 
to take root, which may be known by removing a little of 
the earth, begin to weaken its resources from the mother 
plant, by making an incision in the wood behind the pot; 
which enlarge by degrees, as fast as the young plant will 
bear it, until it be quite separated from the.old one. 

The advantage of the above method is, that the vine 
may be grown to 10 or 20 feet and upwards in length the 
first season, with a pot full of roots ; so that it may be plant- 
ed in any situation where it may be wanted, without being 
checked in its growth,as is generally the case when grown 
in the usual way from a layer. 

The pot ought not to be less than a 24; it must be filled 
with rich compost; and, if the layer be watered occasional- 
ly with liquid manure, it will considerably promote its 
growth.  { am, Sir, yours, &c. T. RUTGER. 

Short Grove, Essex, July 5, 1832. 





Tre Domestic Horticutturat Society of the Wes- 
tern part of New York, held its annual meeting in Canan- 
daigua, on the 27th of September. We extract the follow- 
ing from the report: 


The following named gentlemen were unanimously 
elected— 

Joun Gaiae, President. 

James Rees, Samvet Mites Hopxins, Wri.iam H. 
Apams, Francis Grancer, ALeExanpeR Duncan, ABRa- 
aam L. Beaumont, Vice Presidents. 

Joun Fettows, Treasurer. 

James D. Bemis, Corresponding Secretary. 

Z. Barton Stout, Recording Secretary. " 


investigate the habits of the Curculio, and report to the 
next meeting ofthis society, the most effectual method of 
preventing its ravages. 

Qa motion of Mr. Fellows—it was resolved that the next 
semi-annual meeting of this Society be held at Lyons. The 


fullowing gentlemen were elected as the Committee of Ar-|Most beautiful o 
int the|Sweet’s Flower 


rangements for that meeting ; empowered to ap 
time, offer the list of premiums, notify the members, and 
discharge the other usual duties of such committee. 

Wm. H. Adams, Abraham L. Beaumont, E. C. Goward, 
Graham H. Chapin, Jolin M. Holley. 


During the dinner, the committee appointed to award 
the premiums, reported as follows, viz. ' 


FOR FRUITS. 
Best doz. apples for table, G. Goundry, $1 00 
“ « winter do. Dr. Cutbush, 1 00 
“© 6 ©6pears for tablee Wm. H. Adams, .. 2.00 
* winter pears, Oliver Phelps, 100 
«“ «of peaches, E. C. Howard, 200 
a. + do. A. Duncan, 100 
best “ of plums, E. C. Howard, 200 
2 « do. J. Fellows, 100 

“« «of quinces, J. D. Bemis, 100 
best specimen of table grapes, J. Fellows, 2 00 
2d do. do. G. Goundry, 100 

Greatest variety of table and : 
wine grapes, W. H. Adams, 200 

Best spec’n of native grapes, do. 1 00 

For collecting and presenting 
the greatest varietyot native 
uncultivated grapes, with a 
specimen of the branch and 
leaves of each, not less than ; 
six varieties, Wn. S. Dell, 1 00 

Best watermelon, E. C. Howard, 650 

Best muskmelon, E. C. Howard, 50 

And a discretionary premium 
for a highly productive vine 
of the Isabella grape, E.C. Howard, 200 

FOR CULINARY VEGETABLES. 

Best cauliflower, 2 plants, J. Bogert, 100 
“ brocoli, 2 do. J. Fellows, 1 00 
“ cabbage, J. Greig, 60 
“ half peck of potatoes, Z. B. Stout, 100 
“ 6 turnips, A. Duncan, 1 0Q 
“ 6 blood beets, R. Pomeroy, 1 00 
** 6 carrots, J. D. Bemis, 50 
4 celery plants, C. Butler, 1 00 
“© quart of beans shelled, E. C. Howard, 1 00 

And discretionary premiums, 

Best squash, W. S. Dell, 50 
“ Brussels sprouts, J Fellows, | 50 
“ Egg plants, E. C. Howard, 50 

FOR FLOWERS. 

For the most beautiful speci- 
mens of Flowers, whether of 
herbaceous plants or shrubs, 
extending to three sorts, 
each J. Bogert, 100 





RIBES SPECIOSUM, OR STAMINEUM. 
An especially showy species, having the entire habits of 


the gooseberry, yet vying in the form and brilliancy of its 
flowers with the elegant Fuchsia. 
raised by A. B. Lambert, Esq., in 1829, 
shortly after having been raised, planted in the open 
On motion of Mr. Butler, Dr. Cutbush was appointed to|ground, where it is found to thrive pexurtenty, 2 bein 
now (June, 1832) a large bush, five feet in ight. 

blossomed, for the first time, in the beginning of Ma 

1832, and continued in flower for more than six weeks. Tt 
profusion of large, crimson, glittering blossoms, contrasted 
with its bright grees glossy leaves, renders it one of the 


A single plant was 
plant was, 


t 
’ 
ts 


jects imaginable.”—-[Mr. David Don, in 
arden, July.] 





Cénsoumwation or WateR.—De Saussure observes that 


‘as starch boiled in water with sulphuric acid, and thereby 


At 11 o'clock, the exhibition room was thrown open,|changed inte sugar, increases in weight without, uniting 
when the members of the Society and numerous visiters| with any sulphuric acid, or gas, or without forming:any 
expressed their unqualified delight at the fine display of|gas, we are under the necessity of ascribing the cham 
rich fruits, choice vegetables, and beautiful plants and|wholly to the fixation or consolidation of water.’ By 
flowers—which afforded the most gratifying evidence of|weighing a small pe has quicklime before and after it 


the continual-improvement in Horticulture, which has at- 
tended the labors of the Society. 





is slacked, it will readily be perceived that water unites or 
consolidates with other substances. 
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SARATOGA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

It is with pleasure that we insert the following constita- 
tion and resolutions of this society. We shall send the 
sheet containing the proceedings to all those composing 
the General Committee of the New-York State Agricul- 
tural Society, hoping they will embrace the present favor- 
able season to organize a society in every county. The 
best and noblest feelings that warm the human heart should 
prompt to rise and Jead their fellow-citizens on to prospe- 
rity and happiness. 


At a meeting of citizens from the various parts of the 
county of Saratoga, at the village of Ballston Spa, on the 
87th of October last, at which the Hon. Exasua Powe. 
‘was chosen Chairman, and William C. Deforest, secretary, 
the following Constitution of “ ‘The Saratoga Society, for 
the promotion of Agriculture, Horticulture, and the House- 

kd Arts,” was unanimously adopted. 


1. This society shall be composed of such residents of 
the county as shall sign the Constitution, and such non- 
resitlents aa may be admitted Honorary Members. 

2. The officers of this society shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, and a Secretary. 

8. There shall be four standing committees elected an- 
nually, each to consist of three members, viz: Ist. On Ag- 
tieviture. @d. On Horticulture. 3d. On Manufactures. 
4th. On Domestic Animals. 

4, The officers of the society, together with the Chair- 
man of the aforesaid committees, shall compose a Board 
of Managers for the general administration of the affairs 
of this society, a majority of whom shall constitute a quo- 
rum, ard shall be competent to enact such bye-laws as 
may be deethed expedient and necessary. 


Vice-Presidents—John H. Steele, ist , Earl Stimson, 2d ; 
Philip Schuyler, 3d ; William ‘Taylor, 4th. 

Treasurer—Flisha Powell. 

Secretary—W illiam C. Deforest. 

Committee on Agriculture—David Rogers, Chairman; 
Elias Gilbert, Wm. G. Verplanck. 

Committee on Horticulture—Samuel Young, Chairman ; 
Samuel Freeman, Henry Walton. 

Committee on Manufactures—Lowell Bullen, Chairman; 
Sylvester Blood, Anthony Olney. 

Cotimittee on Domestic Animais—-Joseph Daniels, 
Chairman; R. M. Livingston, fsaac Curtis. 

On motion of the President, 

Resolved, As the sense of this society, that the promo- 

tion of Agricultural knowledge is an object entitled to the 
consideration of this state. 
Resolved, That this society, through its Board of Man- 
ayers, Will petition the Legislature at its next session, in 
favor of ah appropriation for the establishment of an agri- 
cultural school and experimental Farm, to be on footing 
with other seminaries of learning, and subject to the su- 
pervision of the Regents of the University. 





[From the American Farmer. | 
THE CULTURE OF THE VINE. 


BERKLEYVILLE, Oct. 16th, 1832. 

Mr. Editor,—Having intimated to you some time since 
that, when I found leisure, I might send for your disposal 
an account of some experiments I have made in the eul- 
tivation of the Vine, I accordingly transmit this. 

In early life a farmer, and afterwards greatly injured 
in health by the sedentary life necessary to a course of 
collegiate and professional education ; and by medical ad- 
vice, from a northern, located in a southern part of our 


5. The President, or in his absence, the senior Vice Pre-}country, I purchased about three years since a small 
sident present, shall preside at all meetings of this society.| plantation, resolving to return to farming, my original 


6. The election of officers shall be annually on the second 
ednesday in October, when a Fatr, for the exhibition 


and sale of domestic animals, and of articles the produce of 


the farm, the garden. and workshop, shall be established— 
at which time all premiums will be awarded, and the pe- 
‘tuniary concerns of the society be audited and published, 
with the general proceedings of the society. 

7. Contributions to the funds of the society shall be op- 
tional and voluntary. All sums paid intoits treasury shall 
be appropriated to the payment of premiums, and such 
contingent expenses as may be indispensable,—no pecun- 
dary compensation to be made to any officers of the society, 
for services rendered. 

8. No member, but such as has contributed one dollar to 
the funds of the society within the year, for his or her a 
plication, can be admitted a competitor for premiums. In 
‘all other respects, every member shall enjoy equal privi- 


fe 

5. The principle adopted by this society, in determining 
questions of relative merit among competitors for premi- 
ums, shall be, that the person producing the largest yield, 
of the best quality, at the Least EXrENsE, is most de- 


serving. 

10. fa rendering ceftificates of subjects for premium, 
applicants shall be put upon their veracity; and in addi- 
tion to their own written statetsents, shall produce the 
‘concurrent written testimony of two credible persons. 

11. If at any time it appears to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Managers, that any unfairness has been practised 
in representing objects for the bounty of this society, it 
shall be their duty to cause the same to be recorded in the 
books of the society, and the person so offending shall 
hereafter be debarred the privileges of membership. 

12. This constitution shall be subject to such alterations 
as the society at its amual meeting may determine. 


On proceeding to the election of officers, the following 
jpersons were chosen for the ensuing year: 


employment, and with that to cultivate the vine. I was 
induced to undertake the cultivation of the vine, by the 
hope that I might exert an influence to increase in our 
country the pure, light, home-made wines, and. thereby 
lessen the destructive effect of ardent spirits. My know- 
ledge of rearing the vine was entirely theoretieal. I had 
read considerable upon the subject, but had no experience. 
The famous native of this state, the Seuppernong, had 
particularly attracted my attention. Late in the fall of 
1829, I set out in the usual way three hundred cuttings of 
the Scuppernong, besides a number of other kinds of 
vines. Early in the spring of the next year, a neighbor, 
who was a subscriber to “ The American Farmer,” 
showed me a number of that periodical, in which was a 
eommunication of Mr. Herbemont, of Columbia, 8S. C., 
on the wee | manner of ape the vine by grafting. 
Immediately I procured stocks of the Muscodine, (Bullus 
here named,) and other kinds from the surrounding 
woods, and grafted upon them scions of the Scupper- 
nong and others ; and to try the suitableness of different 
stocks to the several kinds of vines, I grafted interchang- 
ably, and in some cases different kinds upon the same 
stock. 

My manner of grafting was that recommended for vines 
in the columns of the “ American Farmer,” viz. common 
cleft grafting, even with or below the surface of the 
ground. In some cases I bored gimblet holes in the 
roots, and thus inserted the scion, which manner also 
succeeded. At first, I put a composition of clay before 
drawing earth around the scion, but have since discontin- 
ued this as useless. 

A friend in Pennsylvania sent me about four hundred 
cuttings of vines from a vineyard in that state ; but, 
through an unlooked-for delay in their conveyance, the 
did not reach me until some time in the month of April. 
Of these last I succeeded in saving a few only of three 
kinds, viz. the Lisbon, Kobs-wine, and Madeira. My 
Secuppernong cuttings génerally budded with apparent 





President—Henry W. Devavayn. 


vigor ; but soon, when hot weather came on, withered 
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and died—with the exception of two only, which, by 
careful watering and beittg in a place somewhat shady, 
grew off, and are now flourishing, bearing vines. 

Those I grafted of all sorts generally succeeded. 
The common growth the first season about twelve feet : 
some upwards of twenty feet, and others under twelve. 

With respect ‘to the exneriment of grafting inter- 
changeably, and different kinds on the same stock, I 
mention as an instance of its success, that this fall 1 gath- 
ered Scuppernong and Sweet Water Madeira Grapes from 
vines growing on the same stock of the common Bunch 
Grape ; eS ae from the stock of the Fox Grape ; 
and other different kinds from stocks of the Muscodine. 
But I have found, that the Scuppernong: does best graft- 
ed upon the stock of the Muscodine, to which it is simi- 
lar in its bark, leaf, and texture of wood. As to the 
time of grafting, the spring appears to be most favorable ; 
but I have flourishing vines grafted in the fall and winter. 
And I have experienced less trouble, and had more suc- 
cess in grafting upon stocks procured from the woods, 
than upon those standing, where desired, of natural 
growth, for the latter are more apt to send forth shoots, 
which, unless repeatedly pulled off, will destroy the 
growth of the ak: 

Intending to add more in some future communication, 
I will conclude this by observing that, from my own ex- 
perience, and that of others which I know, the Scupper- 
nong very rarely succeeds when attempted to be propa- 
gated by cuttings. With great esteem, yours, &c. 

; Sripney WEt.eEr. 





[From the New-England Farmer.] 
AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS, No. II. 
Tre Importance of Manure.—Too much cannot be 
said upon the subject of Manure. The vast importance of 
this article has not been sufficiently attended to by farm- 
ers in general, altho’ it is the principal source of their 
riches without it, after all their care and labor, they can ; 


have but miserable crops of grass, flax, corn, &c. A|vated, would support their families comfortably. 


One would think, that a farmer who mows over three 
or four acres of land, naturally good, but worn down, 
and which yield not more than fifteen or twenty hun- 
reds of hay—who cultivates as many acres of Indian 
corn, on a soil equally as good, but starved and exhaust- 
ed, and which return him sixty or seventy bushels on- 
ly ; when he looks into the fields of his neighbor, which 
are not better, if quite so good, in point of soil, but 
which are richly manured, and yield three times the 
crops yearly, must be convinced of the vast importance 
of manure ; and of the amazing advantages to be de- 
rived from this ee and capital article in the cultivation 
of theearth. The Chinese, who may be termed a vast 
nation of farmers, as agriculture is their most honorable 
and their principal employment, pay the greatest attention 
to it. The urine of families is all carefully saved ; and 
the refuse of every kind of vegetable substance which the 
earth produces, through their labor and care, is made to 
contribute to reproductions. And, as very little ean be 
done in the farming line in the states of New England 
without manure, excepting new lands, which from the 
general deluge have increased in richness, by the falling 
of leaves, and other substances scattered on their surfa- 
ces, it ought to be considered and attended to most care- 
fully. And there can be no judicious farmer among us, 
who does not endeavor to obtain large quantities of this 
article, in proportion if possible to the proposed cultiva- 
tion and improvements of the next year. 

We read, that the lands of the rich man brought forth 
plentifully, but this was not merely because the possessor 
was rich ; for, the lands of the wealthy will be no more 
productive than those of the poor, if they neglect to ma- 
nure them properly. The truth is, a plenty of manure, 
and a judicious, seasonable cultivation, will soon put a 
new face upon almost any lands whatever. And if far- 
mers in general would pay more attention to the inerease 
of their manure, they would experience a decrease in 
their labors, and receive a much greater profit from them. 
A few acres of good land richly manured and highly = 


man must plough, hoe, mow, rake and hire, more on|there is searcely any soil, but which, by these means, 


poor than on rich land ; and it will take a much great- 
er number of acres to support his family comfortably. 


would give a prudent man a decent living. And that far- 
mer in this state who will not give his attention to this 


And it requires the same quantity of seed, is much hard-|subject, cannot reasonably expect any great profits from 
er to till, and is taxed the same as rich land ; and after|cultivating the earth, mor to become respectable in his 


all produces not one half the profits. Every farmer, 
therefore, who wishes to reap the fruits of his labor and 
eare ; to improve his lands and increase his substance ; 
and to live easy some future day, should carefully at- 
tend to the increase of his manure. 


factories, at the rate of 25 cents per barrel. 


profession. 





Srarcn Water.—This liquid is obtained at the starch 
It is consid- 


And here I would observe, that the hog-stye, properly|ered the cheapest, and next to corn, the best food to fat- 


attended, will be found to be one of 
richest sources of this important article. Almost any 
euantity may be obtained from it; provided the farmer 


the greatest and/ten hogs. 


It is used in New-York for this purpose. 
Fine Buve rrom Innigo.—The blue vat of the dyer, 


says the Franklin Journal, contains indigo deoxidized by 


will be ‘as careful to feed the stye, as the swine confined protoxide of iron, and rendered soluble in its yellow green 


in it. All kinds of weeds, potatoe tops, straw, pomace, 


state by lime water. 


Ifa portion of this solution be expe 


poe hw Rana ee Cee are sate sed’ to the air in a shallow vessel, the indigo will speedily 
Fs y ’ ‘ hanger absorb oxygen, and be precipitated in its usual state of an 


manure when thrown into the hog-stye. Three or four 


insoluble powder. 


This being dried and digested, be- 


qwite Sxishts' way, will make twelve ov Afteen loads in-6) 00, pure indigo, the most valuable of all blues for the 


year ; the value of which, where dung is scarce and dear, 
will be four pounds at least. Several judicious farmers 
of my acquaintance are persuaded that the greatest pro- 
fits in keeping swine arise from their styes. 


use of miniature painters in particular. 


Cooxine Foop ror Catrie.—Cownt Rumford has sta- 


A small/ted that by the result of actual experiment, it appears that 


proportion of this manure, mixed with soil and rubbish, |for each pound of Indian meal employed in making a pud- 


would be seen in a field of potatoes or of Indian corn.|< 
And the quantity to be made in one stye, well supplied 


ling, we may reckon three pounds nine ounces of the 


pudding; and that three quarters of a pound of molasses, 


with weeds and other vegetable substances, through the |one ounce of salt, and three pounds of Indian meal, mixed 
year, is almost ineredible ; some have said that “ forty|with five pints of boiling water, and boiled six hours, pro- 


loads” may be obtained in this way, from ten or twelve |: 
swine, in one year only. And great quantities of excel- 


luced a pudding weighing ten pounds and one ounce. 


This additional weight is derived from the water; and 


lent manure for dressing grass land, may be obtained by |since water, either in its uneombined or combined state, is 
ploughing, or cutting up green sward two or three inch-|the principal food of beth animals and vegetables, why is 


es thick, by the sides of roads, walls, &c. and laying it|it not economy to boil the food for cattle ? ; 
should endeavor’ to contrive some economical method of 


in heaps, grass side down, for eight or ten months. A 


F.very farmer 





little lime mixed with it would render it fit for use much| cooking food for his live stock. 


sooner. 
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[From the New-England Farmer.]| 
ADAPTING PLANTS TO SOILS. 


ture gives not salt and oil enough in any earth, to do 
without some assistance of this kind; but the plant that 


The following valuable remarks, from the pen of Mrs.|is natural to the soil requires infinitely less than that 
Aenes Ipperson, a lady celebrated for her agricultural] which is adverse to it, and may therefore be cultivated 


and economical skill, are extracted from the Bath and|at a quarter of the expense. 
ful, that there is scarcely a plant necess 


West of England Society’s Papers : 


ow nature is so bounti- 
to the food of 


I have been lately much employed in endeavoring to|man and animals, that, if we choose with care, has not 
show that all plants should be divided, disposed or pla-|one peculiar sort, calculated for every soil. 


ced according to the different soils, congenial to their 


Nature has been bountiful in plants peculiarly adapted 


habits, from which they originally proceed ; and it is to|to agriculture, and in which there are quite as many 

the total inattention to this circumstance, that we prob-|spectes fitted for poor land, as for rich land; and if 

ably owe the wy strange and contradictory results|planted in their own soils, give an infinitely greater re- 
oO 


constantly to be 


und in all agricultural reports. No|turn, and are not subject to those dreadful disorders but 


person can read with attention the late accounts deliv-|too common to plants placed in improper ground. I have 
ered tothe House of Commons, respecting the growth|repeatedly traced maladies arising from this source, that 
of corn throughout the kingdom, without being struck|tainted the very means of life in a vegetable ; and being 
with the contradictory returns transmitted of the whole ;|constantly accustomed, when I heard of any extraordi- 
and without being convinced that there must be some|nary crop, to proceed to the place, and inquire thorough- 
hidden cause for such a strange diversity in the gains of|ly into the causes and management made use of by the 


the farmer: as there are many instances adduced in 


armer, I have generally found the success to proceed 


those reports of the same excellent management, where|from accidentally putting the plant into that ground from 
the same seed has been sown, an equal degree of labor| which it originally issued, and manuring it according to 
performed, with the same season, time and manure em-|the quantum of juices it received from the earth, and 


ployed, and one farmer has gained three times as much 


with that matter likely to form a proper compound adapt- 


again as was expended for putting in the crop, while|ed to its wants: in short, attending to the right rules of 
another has scarcely exonerated and repaid himself for | vegetable economy, and the common process of nature. 


the labor and seed ; what then could be the cause of the 
loss of the latter, and the gain of the former? It must, I 


But I am sorry to say, that, in manuring the innumer- 


able farms, diversly situated, I have but too often found 


am convinced, be owing to the agreement or disagree-|this order reversed ; the chalky plant put in sand, the 
ment of the . pone with the soil in which it is placed, its}sand plant in clay, and so on: and what is still more, the 


situation an 


aspect ; three things of which the farmer] watery plant put in dry ground, and the dry vegetable in 


knows but little, or ever takes intohis calculations. He|a wet soil ; and in all these cases they cannot fail of ma- 
has but one way of putting in plants, loading the earth|king a very bad crop. A plant accustomed to a poor soil, 


with manure. 


But to adapt the plant to the soil from|placed in a good one, rots ; while the one which prefers 


which it originally came, to suit also the manure to both|a rich loam, is starved in a poor one. A clayey plant put 


that they may exactly agree, and not injure the veget-|i 


n sand, is blown out of the earth, for want of those re- 


able ; that the situation of the plant may be consulted,|tentive powers the root is used to; while the sand plant, 
with respect to humidity and dryness ; and that to com-|placed in clay, decays at the root from the under mois- 
plete the whole, the aspect also may be fitted, so that the|ture which it cannot bear. The chalk plant, also placed 


plant that loves the sun may be exposed to it, while that|i 


n gravel, is destroyed by its own acidity, which is no 


which prefers the shade may receive it: these are at-|longer subdued; for most plants, if the farmer do not 
tentions truly wanting to our agricultural system, as I|grudge the making of the soil, he may certainly do it, 


hope to show. 
tet 


but it can never answer in point of expense. It isa 


1as been a subject of considerable inquiry among|strange mistake, and a most fatal one, that almost all, even 
agriculturists, as in what consists the food of plauts.|some of our best gentlemen farmers fall into, viz: that 
Some have attributed it to water, some to earth, and|they cannot manure too highly. Now this is so com- 
others to air. To all these sources vegetation is indebt-| pletely the cause of innumerable failures, that I am most 
ed ; the fertilizing principle of all manures is referable|anxious to censure the practice. It always reminds me 
to the extractive matter arising from decomposed ani-|of the account given by Miller, of what was done in the 
mal and vegetable recrements, and in this state soluble| West Indies, when some botanists were desirous of 
in water, which is the carrying medium into the veget-|bringing over some fine plants of cacte species. They 


able substances. 


Vegetables in general will not grow|inquir 


not what the plants were, but wholly inattentive 


in pure earth, or pure water ; some plants are so organ-|to their being rock plants, they put them into tubsvof the 
ized as to require only mechanical support from the soil,|richest soil they could procure ; the plants all died: but 


abstracting their nourishment from the atmosphere by 


this was look 


upon as an accident, and the same pro- 


means of their leaves ; whilst others from their roots de-|cess again followed, when one of the casks breaking they 


pend upon the soil for their support. 


Although many |coneluded that the plants must die, as the earth had le 


lants will grow in different soils, yet they have all their|them ; and flinging on them some dry sand which hap- 
favorite ground; and it is more easy to accommodate|pened to be in the way, ordered the casks down to the 
the plant te the soil than to adapt the soil to the plant./hold, when to their great astonishment the plants so 
By knowing, therefore, what sort of plant the farmer is|treated lived, while those in the other.cases died as usual. 
geing to put in, he may of course be regulated with re-|This opened the eyes of the gardeners with respect to 
spect to the quantity and — of manure required,|rock plants ; but to this day sand plants, instead of having 


the aspect wanted, and the 


egree of humidity and dry-|a poor soil, generally receive a rich one. There is nota 


ness requisite for the plant. All plants came originally|more ruinous effect than that produced on the plant of 
q P P g 7 P P 


from a peculiar earth; either from clay, sand, grave 

chalk, or loams formed from a mixture of some of these, 
or from a very wet or dry soil; and though many plants 
will grow indifferently in several species of earth, yet 
they have all their favorite ground, that which they evi- 
dently prefer. Now to make the sojl fit for the plant, is 


a poor soil placed in rich ground. 





[From the American Farmer.] 
Preservine Appies.—Dr. T. Cooper, in the Domestic 
Encyclopedia, says apples may be preserved by putting 


certainly a very expensive thing ; but to adapt the plant|a layer of apples, and a layer of dried fern, [brakes] al- 


to the soil, is not only an easy and expeditious mode, 
but one which requires infinitely less assistance in dres- 
sing, labor, seed, and care of every kind. 
all cultivated plants demand some manure, because na- 








ternately in a basket or box (the latter is considered best, 
as it admits less air,) and cover them closely. The ad- 


It is true that|vantage of fern in preference to straw, is, that it does 


not impart a musty taste. 
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PREMIUMS OF THE JEFFERSON COUNTY 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

In our notice of the Fair of this Society, in the last 
number of the New-York Farmer, the Premiums award- 
ed were accidentally omitted. 

ON HORNED CATTLE. 

E. Kirby, Brownville, for the best Bull. 

Abel Sherman, Rutland, 2d best do. 

Josiah Richardson, Watertown, 3d best do. 

W. Palmer, Le Ray, 4th best do. 

Willard Ives, Watertown, for the best working oxen. 

Curtis Golding, Pamelia, 2d best do. 

F.-Tyler, Rutland, for the best one year old steers. 

H. Sherman, Rutland, do. 2 year old do. 

E. Henry, Champion, do. 3 year old do. 

Daniel Tallcott, Adams, for the best bull calf accord- 
ing to age. 

Z. Larned, Rutland, 2d best do. 

H. Money, for the best one year old heifer. 

Elias Everitt, Watertown, 2d best do. 

Oliver Pierce, Pamelia, 3d best do. 

Daniel Eames, Rutland, for the best heifer calf. 

John Sherman, Rutland, for the best 2 calves. 

ON SHEEP AND SWINE. 

George Van Ness, Pamelia, for the best ram. 

Stephen Gifford, Watertown, 2d best do. 

Jonathan Webb, Brownville, for the best four ewes. 

Daniel Parker, Watertown, for the best boar. 

Enoch Eddy, Pamelia, 2d best do. 

ON HORSES. 


A. Newell, Watertown, for the best seed horse. 
G. Ives, do. 2d best do. 
ON COLTS. 


Amos Blodgett, Watertown, for the best sucking colt. 
S. Marvin, Watertown, for the best yearling ‘colt. 
N. W. Kiniston, do. do. 2 year old colt. 
R. Gates, Pamelia, 2d best do. 
S. Knapp, Brownville, do. 3 year old do. 
A. Baker, Watertown, 2d best do. 
ON LEATHER. 
J. Fairbanks, Watertown, for the best side of sole 
leather. 
Hiram M’Kee, Sacket’s Harbor, do. upper leather. 
ON PLOUGHING. 
Anson Shaw, Brownville, for the best ploughing with 
man and horses. . 
Anson Hungerford, Watertown, do. 2d best do. 
William Cole, Brownville, for the best ploughing with 
man and oxen. 
Timothy Hungerford, Watertown, do. 2d best do. 
ON DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
Jolin Collins, Watertown, for the best 12 yards of 
Woollen Cloth, not less than ?ths of a yard wide. 
Seth Bailey, do. 2d best do. 
Elnathan Mattison, do. 3d best do. 
Widow Warner, Champion, for the best 15 yards of 
Flannel of Domestic manufacture. 
Andrew M’Comb, Brownville, 2d best do. 
Cynthia Golden, Pamelia, 3d best do. 
James Brown, Champion, for the best Carpeting not 
less than 25 yards. ; 
Cyntha Hale, Rutland, 2d best do. 
Nathaniel Salsbury, Brownville, 3d best do. 
aan Gotham, Watertown, for the best 25 yards linen 
cloth. 
Daniel Eames, Rutland, for the best 15 yards linen 
diaper. 
Mrs. Finney, Watertown, 2d best do. 
Seth Peck, Watertown, for the best cheese, not less 
than 20 lbs. 
David Granger, Champion, 2d best do. 
Abner Graves, Watertown, 3d best do. 
David Granger, Champion, for the best Currant Wine , 


Maj. 8. Brown, Brownville, 2d best do. 
David Granger, Champion, for the best 25 lbs. Maple 


Sugar. 
Chas. E. Clarke, Watertown, 2d best do. 





A TORNADO IN THE VALLEY OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 


A writer in the American Journal of Science gives 
an excellent article on the Origin, Extension and Con- 
tinuance of Prairies. The extract on the tornado will be 
read with interest: 


We have stated that hurricanes and whirlwinds, by 
their inroads upon the forests, are chiefly instrumental 
in forming prairies. 

It is believed that hurricanes are not so frequent and 
so violent as formerly. For the last 25 yous particu- 
larly, they have diminished in number and energy. The 
signs of hurricanes, previous to the year 1805, would 
indieate in their case, a frequency and violence unequal- 
led in any subsequent period. 

In the year 1805 it happened to the writer to be roving 
on that most beautiful lawn, extending from Kaskaskia 
to Illinois, and which is called the American bottom.— 
There was the most charming alternation of prairie, and 
woodland, and while he was musing on the cause which 
gave rise to forests of grass, or cane, and of stupendous 
oaks and cotton woods, he was roused, and his attention 
directed to a scene of unequalled: grandeur and horror. 
It was a whirlwind that had crossed the Mississippi, and 
was making its way through the swamp, until it was 
near the charming prairie, which at that moment afford- 
ed rest and comfort to a solitary pedestrian. By the ir- 
resistible force of the wind, whole forests were m a mo- 
ment twisted from the ground, and when thrown from 
the mouth of the vortex, such was the violent collision 
of tree against tree, that they were pounded into billets 
and splinters. A sound of universal distress burst forth 
from every quarter, and earth and sky appeared to be 
blended. In a twinkling the tornado scooped up a lake, 
with two or three feet of mud which lined its bettom.— 
In one instant more, it tore away a house with its stone 
chimney. In another moment thirty or forty horned 
cattle, and fifteen or sixteen horses, disa seaeh with in. 
conceivable quickness. The whirlwind twisted off al- 
most every spear of a wheat fleld, and bore it away with 
the fence, cattle, horses, lake, trees, houses, and what- 
ever was in the way. For more than a mile the hea. 
vens were black, and filled with the wreck of the tempest. 
In this tornado, as well as many that had before oc- 
curred in these countries on a smaller scale, there was 
nothing to justify a belief with Mr. Dunbar, “ of a vortex 
with a central _ in a state of profound calm ;” or of 
Dr. Franklin, who supposed the “ vortex of a whirlwind 
to be a true vacuum.” ° 
From the lake to the house was about two hundred 
yards, between which stood a huge cotton-wood tree of 
at least seven feet in diameter, and more than one hun- 
dred feet in height. It was observed when the vortex 
had nearly or quite reached the tree, that the leaves and 
limbs began to point upwards, and at the same instant of 
time they were crushed, and ran together, which gave the 
smgnnntens of a mock body, by which the trunk seemed 
to be extended ; but immediately the trunk was twisted 
from the stump, leaving about ten feet above ground, 
when, with a quickness, that the eye could not follow, 
all ran through the throat of the vortex, and was thrown 
out to float with others in the regions above. 

There was remaining of the stone chimney, about one 
foot above ground, and not one of the stones removed 
was to be seen. Whether they were carried up in the 
vortex and thrown out by the circular impetus of the air, 
and deposited beyond the reach of observation, we were 
unable to determine. The water and mud of the lake 





not less than 10 gallons. 


were deposited on the field which contained the wheat, 
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One of the advantages of periodical publications is the 
variation, not only in the style and matter, but the length 
jof the article. We sometimes, but very rarely, hear our 
‘subscribers complain that our insertions are not suffi- 
ciently long and elaborate. Others more frequently say, 


[From the New-England Farmer.] igive us short, useful and pleasing items. 


CasBaceEs.—It is asserted in Dr. Rees’ Encyclopedia, | Dutcn Hasirs.—The Dutch are véry fond of inter- 
that “‘cabbages possess the property of fattening cattle | secting their gardens with canals and ditches of stag- 
not only more expeditiously, but in less proportion than/nant water. In the East Indies they adopt the same 
turnips ; an acre of the former having been found to fat-| practice even in hilly districts, thus rendering that hot 
ten one in four more than the same extent of the latter |climate still more unhealthy. Houses on eminences are 
se surrounded at great expense by moats and draw-bridges, 
r. John Townsend, of Andover, Conn. recommends | like those of their native flat country. 
the following mode of preserving cabbages. “ Dig @ Parapise.—A distinguished writer compares a modern 
trench about six inches deep, in dry ground, and wide | park and pleasure grounds to Paradise. Milton’s de 
enough to admit the head of the cabbage ; lay two sticks scription of Eden is in accordance with Guamepniah Quite 
parallel with each other on the bottom of the trench, | and not with that existing when he wrote P , 
for the heads to rest on, to keep them from the ground ;| A bk N Ss I . 
place the heads on the sticks with the roots up, and sur-| |), pie ne of Bab A sai Sinan anid n speaking of 
round them with straw ; then cover them with earth six]: - tend dr ry i: a —_— relates the following 
or eight inches deep, having the ground sloping to CAFTY| vue ex artes a _— 7 a agp ee This labo- 
off the rains ; they will come out in the spring sound, ome re omy Bees tellin Ate pry 
v " she < ad? ' ‘ F “ ‘ 
fresh and tender, as they were when gathered. lcould never be reconciled to the flat and mrt > appear. 


Cabbages should not be pulled till there is danger of}, " : ~ 
their freezing too fast to be got up. If there happen to|ance of the province of Babylon, but frequently regret- 


fall ani early snow it will not injure them. If room a ted ine poe ge os a yor had former- 
be spared, it is a good plan to take them up by the roots | ¥ — thf ia wot sr - “The ks ey had presented to 
from the field or gardeh, and set them eut again in the! hi a eae dies tion 1¢ king, who thought no- 
bottoms of a cellar, the cooler the better. | thing impossible for his power to exeeute, nothing to be 
unattempted for the gratification of his beloved consort, 

ow |determined to raise woods and terraces even within the 

. “ eet pe te sy oe |precincts of ee to those by which her native 

ANUA or.—As a branch of education to our|country was diversified. 

higher seminaries, manual labor is attracting public at-| * cede in Frowers.—Nero, the Roman em 
tention and winning converts to a belief in its great uti-| peror, endeavoring to surpass his eadecnaatae te their 

lity. The developement of the physical’ as well as the | attachment for flowers, spent at po supper upwards of 

mental powers, in order to make the whole man sym-! 4,000,000 sesterses, near 150,000 dollars, for roses. 
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and from thence to the wood-land beyond the prairie in 
the direction of the tornado, was about three miles ; on 
which land there were to be found only the bodies of 
two of the horses and five or six of the cattle. This 
mighty wreck was seen to pass to the north-west of St. 
Louis, more than twenty miles above the plantation. 





metrical and well balanced, has been too long neglected. | 
It was not thus in ancient days. Happily for the cause} 
of education, the prejudices which resulted from the su-} 
— of the dark ages, and the reactions of the} 

rotestant reformation, are being dispelled, and a just; 
medium, or a combination of mental and intellectual de-| 
velopement in the formation of man, is beginning to re-| 
assume its.proper importance. 

The Lane seminary about two miles from Cincinnati, | 
where there are about 90 students, has connected with} 
it a farm of about 110 acres, which is cultivated by the} 
students, and from it their tables are supplied. They} 
have also workshops for those who prefer that kind of 
exercise ; and for all in rainy weather and in winter.— 
Each student is required to work three hours every day, 
either on the farm or in the shops. 

It is said by men who have experience in this mode 
of education, that greater proficiency is made where 
labor to such an extent is combined with study; and 
that dyspepsia is a stranger to such schools. 

Why can they not be introduced in this country! We 
think they may, and with great advantage. 


‘ 
, 


[From the New-York Gazette.] 
Monraty Srrawserries.—Mr. P. Furey, gardener, 
corner of Sixth Avenue and 17th street, is now exposing 
for sale in front of the Exchange a great number of the 


monthly strawberry plants. The culture of this deli- 
cious fruit has, within a few years, received the atten- 
tion of eners in this vicinity. We are acquainted with 








citizen. 





one individual who devotes his whole attention to their 
culture—has several acres of vines, and notwithstand-| 
ing the unfavorable season, sold upwards of a thousand! 
dollars worth of Berries, the produce of his own garden. 
We hope Mr. Furey may be well rewarded for his atten- 
tion to this description of plant. 





Pieasure Garpen or Vienna.—The Augarten Garden 
consists of ten acres, and was formed by the Emperor Jo- 
seph, for the accommudation of al! classes. The Prater is 
an extensive promenade where all Vienna assemblies in the 
evening. The Emperor, Francis the Third, unattended, 
and in the plainest garb, selects his table and rush-bottom- 
ed chair, and calls for his coffee and segar, like any other 
This garden is considcred one of the must agree- 
able on the continent. 

Equauizavion or Prorerty is, it is said, unfaverable to 
extensive gardens, but not to neatness, beauty, and profit. 
In no country are gardens more neatly kept, and rendered 
more profitable, than in Switzerland, where there is a com- 
parative equalization of property. 

Tue Swepes, whether elevated by birth, or enlightened 
by education, are, says Hirschild, estimable friends of beau- 
tiful nature and of gardens. A taste for flowers, however, 
is not common in Sweden; a farmer prefers to occupy his 
garden with tobacco rather than the finest flowers. The 
Swedes are considered successful operators in gardening. 

Russtan Garpentnc.—About a century ago, there was 
scarcely such a thing as a garden known in Russia ; but 
for the last fifty years there have been more pine apples 
grown in the neighborhood of Petersburgh than in all the 
other countries on the continent put together. Still the 
taste for gardening is not, by any means, common in Rus- 
sia. Most of the head operative gardeners are foreigners, 
assisted by boors or slaves, who are very imitative and do- 
cile. On the estates in the Ukraine, the freed slaves die 
sitting and smoking. ¥ 

Freperick the Second, of Germany, was passionately 
fond of fruit. He introduced the best varieties, and culti- 
vated them on walls, espaliers, under glass, as well as in 
the open garden. On his death-bed he inquired abput the 
ripening of one of his pine apples. 
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Superstition.—We, of the present age, think the 
Romans must have been superstitious, when, on the au- 
thority of Democritus, we are informed that a woman 
with her hair loose, and barefooted, going three times 
around beds of turnips infested with insects, will destroy 
them. There are nations, at the present day, equally as 
superstitious as the above. 

Rvurat Cunrrure spy tue Monks.—The sovereigns, 
during the dark ages procured the pardon of their sins by 
bestowing on the{Monks extensive tracts of country, and 
thus encouraged their zeal for rural improvements. 

Eras 1n Frencu Garpnine.—In the eighth century, 
that of Charlemagne, when the bsst fruits, vineyards, 
and orchards were introduced ; of Louis XIV in the mid- 
dle of the 17th, when splendor of design marked the 
taste ; and of the Revolution when botanical and scien- 
tifie knowledge increased. 

Frencnu Garpeners.—The operative gardeners in 
France are represented to be ignorant compared with 
those of Great Britain and Germany—work harder and 
receive less pay. They do not learn their trade by reg- 
ular ~  encntggs Ay commonly as in England and 
other countries. e but seldom meet with a regular 
French gardener in the U. States—seldom,"co mpared 
with the number of French who emigrate to this country. 

LanpscaPe Garpenine In Germany.—The climate 
and circumstances of Germany are considered less fa- 
vorable for landscape gardening than in England. There 
is an inferiority of pasturage, extent of space is too ex- 
pensive, and the culture of legumes and fruits is too im- 
portant. 

Frenca Autuors.—It is remarked that the French have 
written better on gardening than they have practised. 
This arises from the concentration of wealth and talent 
in the,eapital, and from professional reputation, which de- 
pene most on what a man has written than on what he 
nas done. 

VeceETABLEs or France.—With the exception of the 
sea-kale and the potatoe, culinary vegetables in France 
have not increased within the earliest period of horticul- 
tural history. In sallads and legumes the French excel 
most other countries ; in the cabbage tribe, turnips, and 
potatoes, they are not equal to the moister climates of 
Britain and Holland. ; 

Dutrcn Norseries.—The fruit and forest tree nurse- 
sies among the*Dutch are so frequently removed that a 
fasciculus of fibrous roots is formed. For local planting 
in particular, fruit trees commonly bear one or two 
years before they are sold. Ready-grown hedges, and 
shrubs of various sizes and shapes, can be purchased. If 
this practice prevailed in this country, there would be 
more hedge fencing. 

Taste ror FLowers 1n Ho.uanp is thought to have 
originated, in the 12th century, by affording patterns for 
their ornamental linen and lace manufactures. 

Pieasures or GarpEeninc.—Mrs. Hofland observes 
that our most endearing and most sacred associations 
are connected with gardens ; that our most simple and 
refined perceptions of beauty are combined with them. 
The Prince de Ligne, after sixty years of experience, af- 
firms, that the love of gardens is the only passion that 
augments with age. 

Fruit amone tHe Romans.—At the summit of the 
Roman power the fruits cultivated included almost all 
those now in culture in Europe, except the raspberry, 
currant, gooseberry, pine-apple, and orange. They were 
acquainted with many of the metheds of culture now 
practised. 


From the Baltimore Patriot. | 
Graprs.—The editor of the Baltimore Patriot acknow- 
ledges the receipt of a basket of grapes from Dr. Nor- 
ton, of Richmond, Va. consisting of the “ Woodson” 





and “Cunningham,” native varieties, which the Doctor 
introduced into his vineyard from Prince Edward coun- 
ty,.in that state. The Woodson is a red grape, the ber- 
ry a medium size, between the chicken and the large 
fox; the bunches very compact and weighing about 4 
ounces ; free rem pulp, arich flavor. The Cunning- 
ham is a black or deep purple, covered with bloom; the 
bunches ragged and irregular, (in. this, resembling the 
chicken grape,) berry a little less than that of the Wood- 
son, free from pulp, and rich in saccharine matter; the 
skin thick and leathery. The latter resembling in flavor 
and richness the Herbemont Madeira, and both are de- 
cidedly very superior grapes, both for the table and wine. 
Each of these grapes has’but one seed, and that a very 
small one. 


[From the Portsmouth Journal.} 

Burrer.—Two farmers, from a town near the centre 
of New-Hampshire, each carried 2 or 300 lbs. of Butter, 

o Newburyport, a short time since, for sale. 

Their farms were close together, and as nearly alike 
as possible. Their pastures were similar, and the num- 
ber of their cows the same. Yet the one sold his but- 
ter quick, at 19 cts. The other, after offering his all 
round, at the stores, made out to get 13 cts. The differ- 
ence between the lots of butter, [look to it, farmers’ wives 
and daughters!]—was simply this,—one farmer had # 
good Dairy woman on his farm, while the family of 
the other made bad butter. 


To Take ovT Grease Spots rrom A CARPET OR ANY 
oTHER Woo.ien CLtoru.—Dissolve a piece of pearlash 
of the size of a pea, in half a teacup of warm water; or 
a piece twice the size in a full teacup. ’ 

Pour some of the solution on the grease spot, and 
continue to rub it hard with a clean brush or woollen 
cloth until it is nearly dry, and your carpet or garment 
will be as clean as ever. I have tried it repeatedly, and 
found it effectual]. 


TEAK TREE. 
Treasury Department, Sept. 18, 1832. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has received some 
seeds of the teak tree, recently brought from Calcutta 
by Capt. Land. The great value of the timber particu- 
larly for ship building, renders the introduction of this 
tree into the United States an object of interest. And 
in hope that it may be suecessfully cultivated in some of 
the southern parts of the United States, a few of the 
seeds will be transmitted to any gentleman who may be 
willing to make the trial. 


———w 


CULTIVATING TULIPS. 

The situation of the beds for full grown flowering 
bulbs, should always be in an open, airy, part of the gar- 
den; the common soil must be taken out the full dimen- 
sions of the bed, to the depth of about eighteen inches, 
and the place filled up with good sandy loam, from an old 
pasture, (which should be dug at least four months before 
it is used) mixed with a small portion of well-rotted two- 
year-old horse-dung. The bed must be raised three 
inches above the paths, at the outsides, and four inches, 
at least, in the middle of the bed; this convexity wilt 
render it more capable of casting off the water, when ex 
posed at any time to heavy rain. The bed being thus 
formed, the next thing to proceed to is planting; the 
best time for doing this is the beginning of November ; 
plant the bulbs about five inches from each other in the 
rows, and the same distance from row ‘to row, being 
careful to put in each hole a little fine river sand, before 
you introduce the bulb; this will not only be of great 
service to the root, but will also greatly prevent their be. 
ing attacked by the grub and wire-worm. The depth 
they must be planted is about four inches.—[Londoy 
Horticultural Register. ] 
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HORTICULTURAL TOUR IN EUROPE. 

We have often introduced to the consideration of our 
readers, the importance and utility of travelling, to young 
farmers and gardeners. ‘The following from Loudon’s 
Magazine, may serve as a specimen of the observations 
that should be made. 

Every young gardener of the present day ought to travel 
abroad ; and if two or three join company, so much the 
better. There are useful hints as to the how a young 
gardener of small means is to manage this, in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Gardening ; but pecuniary difficulties are not so 
great as may be imagined. An attentive and careful young 
man could and ought to have saved £80 by the time he is 
24 vears of age ; and with that sum he may remain three 
months on the Continent; and in that time have been a 
week in Paris (long enough to see carefully all that is use- 
ful to a gardener there,) have seen some of the South of 
France, the best of the Alps, most of Italy, and returned 
through Germany, Belgium and Holland. . 

From nearly such a tour I have just arrived; and although 
it was not made with any particular view to horticulture 
or natural history, I beg to offer a few scattered observa- 
tions, made at the time, on those subjects; conceiving, that, 
although not very valuable,they may elicit better from 
others, or excite a desire to travel in those who have never 
before felt it. 

The best mode of management for standard roses I have 
seen is that of Mr. M‘Cabe, gardener to Mr. Lefroy, near 
Dublin. A long cemicircular hedge of sweet and dog briar, 
partly surrounding a parterre, is cherished into strong 
upright shoots, a succession of which is constantly main- 
tained ;,these are budded, and those that die are immedi- 
ately replaced by building on the vacant stocks. When 
in bloom, it is quite a kaleidoscope of roses, of all hues and 
sizes. ' But to return: I am sorry to say the French nur- 
serymen are not the most libera!: good carnations they 
have, therefore good seed ; but goed seed they will not 
give toan Englishman, if they know him to be such. J 
myself got some sced only last year, from Rouen, which 
professed to be wonders: it produced a fine crop of single 
clove pinks. 

The road between Rouen and Paris is not very remark- 
able. The hedges are clothed luxuriantly with the Cle- 
matis Viticello and Bryonia alba, plants which grow freely 
on similar calcareous soils in Britain; but many others, 
unusual in England, grow by the wayside. Fiax is not an 
uncommon crop in Normandy, but the Indian corn is sel- 
dom seen, and never in perfection more northerly than 
sixty milés south of Paris. 

Four years ago, the entire road from Rouen to Paris 
was a Chaussee, always a bad though a lasting kind of road ; 
now nearly halt of it is macadamised, and well too ; a wel- 
come system of improvement. 

How much finer, in some respects, the entrance to Pa- 
ris, by any of the boulevards, is, than even the finest of 
the entrances to London! How much finer the long rows 
of stately elms, and luxuriant robinias, with quiet path- 
ways, 
* A pillar'd shade, with echoing walks between,” 
and the houses retired behind them, than our rows of latl¢ 
and plaster boxes, with little courts before them,:just large 
enough to hold a few barrowfuls of gravel, and contain 
two or three fantastic and unmeaning beds of common 
flowers; every one laid out somehow different from its 
neighbour ; almost all ugly, and, viewed en masse, pro- 
ducing no effect whatever of harmony or grandeur. 

This taste probably arises from our national churlish- 
ness, We are unwilling to vield the smallest private or 
exclusive right, for the common gratification of ourselves 
and others. It will probably be said, the damp of our cli- 
mate is such, that rows of trees would keep the road in 
bad order and the pathways constantly wet: the noble 
lines of lofty elms that dignify the quays of Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam, where there is much tratflic, and in a damper 
climate than ours, are a proof to the contrary. 





Why not, at least, make the trial in some of the new 
streets laying out about London? Even if the trees should 
have to be cut down, their timber would pay the expense 
of the experiment. 

It is strange the common robinia [R. Pseud-Acacia L.] 
is not as mueh used in England, asa forest tree, as it is in 
France. None can be more easily propagated. It could 
be obtained from the Continent yearly, is abundantly bar- 
dy, and singularly beautiful. When arrived at twenty or 
twenty-five years of age, it flowers freely, even in Ireland. 

It is true, it is brittle while young, but when old enough 
for the wood to have hardened in the heart of the tree, it 
will stand the worst storms; and while young it can be 
supported, as it always is ou the Continent. 

Jardin des Plantes —There is nothing peculiarly new at 
the Jardin des Plantes, and it has been often described, 
but the discovery by, I think, M. Turpin, of a large quan- 
tity of pure oxalate of lime in botryoidal (bunch-of-grapes- 
shaped) masses in the centre of an old “ Cereus. Peruvia- 
nus,” which had been many years in the garden. 

There is a sad want of verdure and leafiness on all the 
inside plants in the Continental gardens, arising from the 
dark houses they are nurtured in, their being indiscrimi- 
nately put out under a burning sun in summer, and but 
sparingly and irregularly watered, and fire heat applied 
the whole winter. 

It will be long ere the gardens of the Continent can vie 
with those of England in horticultural preservative struc- 
tures, chiefly owing to their inferiority in the manufacture 
of iron ; but I should think a clever English artisan in this 
branch would get full work in Paris and the departments. 
There have been considerable additions of Australian 
plants to the Jardin des Plantes since I visited it, four years 
ago, but not many of other kinds. 

Much might be said of the publicity of such institutions 
as this in France, and their exclusiveness in England ; 
but much has been said, and the evil is the same: so that 
{ fear it is connected with our national character; and, 
until that is changed, the exclusiveness will remain. 

The last expedition to Algiers has enriched the garden 
with a large number of lions and tigers, noble specimens. 

I was fortunate enough to see the waterworks play at 
Versailles the day after the commemoration of the “ Trois 
Journees” [three days} of July, 1830. 

Unless the gardens at Versailles are filled with an im- 
mense crowd, and the waterworks playing, they are the 
very abode of dreary splendor. Nothing can be conceiv- 
ed more melancholy and monotonous: thrs, I think, chiefly 
arises from the great space seen over at once, and the per- 
fectly symmetrical arrangement. In fine, every thing, in- 
dividually, at Versailles is costly and fine ; and, viewed as 
a national production, is worthy the “grand monarque ;” 
but, with few exceptions, it presents more lavish expense 
than good taste. Amongst those few exceptions are the 
orangery, and the back fagade of the palace. There are 
some orange trees of great size, and of remarkable fine 
form, in the orangery, said to be above four hundred years 
old: their trunks are about nine inches in diameter. 

Although the public gardens of Paris so abound in oran, 
trees, the Parisians have but little advantage of their deli- 
cious odor when in flower, as all their blossoms are sold 
annually to the perfumers. The new suspension bridge 
over the Seine, the “ Pont d’Arcole,” although not strictly 
a gardener’s concern, is worthy of notice. Instead of the 
chains passing over two piers, one on each sidé of the 
river, and the bridge thus consisting of one catenary and 
two semi-catenaries, there is one pier built in the centre of 
the river, and the whole bridge consists only of two semi- 
catenaries; thus, when this construction is practicable, 
about one half the cost of the bridge is saved. 

In passing through the interior of France, on the” road 
to Geneva, the small and narrow strips of land into which 
the law of inheritance divides territorial property are very 
remarkable. Whether this is advantageous or not is, I 





think, to be questioned. The want ofa rural population 
and of a resident gentry is too obvious: the whole country 
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is, a8 it were, a waste of agriculture and forest, scarcely 
any pasture, and almost no country houses. A striking 
ditlerence between the scenery of the Continent, and that 
of Britain, is, the total want of thore frequent crystalline 
brooks, which beautify and fertilise our land, and-the want 
of which will ever prevent Continental scenery from wholly 
pleasing an English eye. Either there are large rivers, 
or there is no water. at all. As the distance from 


nithogalum; because depriving it of the part to be eaten 
would strengthen the plant, instead of weakening it, as in 
the case of the common asparagus. As O. pyrenaicum is 
by no means scarce, we hope some of our readers will 

what can be done with it. 
plant may be increased in size by proper cultivation. We 
are equally clear that the flower-stalks of other species of 
Nor-| Ornithogalum, such as O. pyramidale and nutans, might be 


We have no doubt the wh J 


mandy increases, the rich and florid Gothic architecture of| eaten ; and the bulbs of umbellatum, it will be reccollected, 


the ecclesiastical edifices gradually disappears, and gives 
way to adisagreeable mongrel between it and the marble- 
faced classical Italian fanes. 

{ know not if it be merely fancy, but J imagine there is 


formed the “ doves’ dung” of scripture, and have been eat- 
en from time immemorial by the Persians. Probably ma- 
ny of the hexandrous plants, both stalks and roots, might 
form edible vegetablés as a 


able as those which we are 


a constant increase of hilliness from the northern coast of| now in the practice of cultivating —Lovpon. 


France to the foot of the Alps. At Poligny these Alps 
first rear their fronts against the traveller, and over the 
tops of Jura the road leads on to Geneva. Perhaps the 
panorama that in an instant bursts upon the astonished 
eye, at the commencement of the descent of Jura, is not|ti 
equalled by any in Europe. Atonce,as if by the drawing 





TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 
Mr. James Stuart, in the memoirs of the Caledonian Hor- 
cultural Society, gives the following directions: 
“The pits are to be prepared from 5 ft. to 8 ft. in diam- 


up of the curtain of a theatre, Lake Leman, blue as the eter, and from 2 ft. to $ ft. in depth; rather wider at the 


sapphire, with its dark foreground of pines; the whole 
High Alps, with their stormy summits; Geneva, Lau- 
sanne, Vevay; countless villages and villas, in Juxuriant}a 
vine-clad valleys, appear. The road, as it winds down|y 


bottom than at the top, and the earth, taken out and pla- 
ced in two heaps: the one, surface, or good soil, fit to put 


bout the fibrous roots; and the other, subsoil, to be partly 
sed, and partly carried away. Before removing the plants, 


Jura, has been constructed with admirable skill, showing] tie up their lower branches, and draw a circle on the earth, 


the view in all points, and never letting it be lost sight of] round each plant, in proportion to its size. 
or 7 ft. in height “ will require a circle 3 ft. in diameter ; 


for a moment, although in a thick pine forest. 
The Rhone, at Geneva, is some 70 feet deep, but so ex-|a 
quisitely clear, that a pebble may be seen in the bottom at 


that depth; but, seen with its surface at a small angle, to/cle, an 
below the roots of the tree; carefully paring round the cir- 

cle, so that the ball of earth may be 

When the ground is of a sandy or gravelly nature, it will 

be nécessary to begin at the bottom of the bulb, and wrap 

it closely round with hay ropes till you come within 3 

inches or 4 inches from the surface. As sandy ed mon 

i 


the eye it appears of a most beauteous transparent blue : 
this, some assert, arises from the lake’s waters being actu- 
ally colored; but the transparency of the waters en masse 
disproves this. The fact is, it arises from the color of the 
bottum, which, being of the same substance as the neigh- 
boring side of Jura, 2 calcerous tufa, is nearly white ; and 


the blue of the sky is thus reflected with such singular ground has a tendency to fall from the roots, it w 


Plants of 6 ft. 


nd taller plants a proportionally larger one. Next, care- 


fully dig a trench about 2 1-2 ft. on the outside of the ecir- 


to such a depth that its bottom shal] be 6 inches 


preserved entire. 


be ne- 


beauty. There isa great number of English residents|cegsary, in order to prevent this, to raise the plant gently 
near Geneva, and every thing bears the appearance of|on one side, to place under it a little straw, and to bind 


wealth and comfort. he climate is delicious, the oppres- 
sive heat of the Swiss valleys being attempered by the 
lake ; and the highest cultivation prevails. 
On the smooth bosom of the lake, on each side the ever- 
lasting Alps, the quiet sail wafts us on our way to Ville- 
neuve, “as with a noiseless wing.” i 
‘* Lake Leman woos me with its crystal face, 
The mirror where the stars and mountains view 
The stillness of their aspect, in each trace 
Its clear depth yields of their far height and hue.” 
Martigny shall be our head-quarters in my next. 





PRUSSIAN ASPARAGUS. 

Seeing in this market abundance of Prussian asparagus, 

I send you threepence worth, and shall be glad if you will 
jet me know how you like it. I had some boiled, and 
placed upon a toast with melted butter; but none of my 


June 5, 1832. 


e had long been curious to know what this Prussian a basin round the plant for retaining water. 


and truck. The mode of 
is, by raising it on one side, pressing in the edge of the 
barrow, and sliding the plant gently on till it be fairly 
balaneed.” 


row 15 inches or 18 inches over the 
should be two men ready to receive the plant; and then 
“let one or two persons raise the other end of the barrow 
to such a position that the plant may slide gently into the 
centre of the pit.” Being placed upright, fill in round it 
the best part of the surface soil ; and when within $ inches 
family admired it, nor do like it mysel—W. W.C. Baru, |°f the surrounding surface, put in decayed leaves to the 

. ~ of 3 inches. 

infe 


this with hay ropes; and then to raise it on the other side 
likewise, and secure it in the same manner. 
lighten the ball as much as possible, pare off a little earth 
from the top of it, to the depth of the surface roots. That 
the plant may be safely conveyed to the place intended for 


In order to 


provided witha deal-bottomed handbarrow 


t, you must 
tting the plant on the barrow 


In placing the plant in the pit, “ lay the steels of the bar- 
it,” in which there 


After this, cover up the whole with the 


rior or subsoil taken from the bottom of the pit, forming 
‘Tread in the 


asparagus was, and we now find it to be the flower-spikes, soil a little, if it should be found n ry; but 4 i 


when about 9 mches long, of the Ornithogalum pyrenaicum 
L. This plant is found wild in pastutes between Bathand 
Bradford ; between Bath and Warminster; three miles from 


chiefly upon a for consolidating it about the roots. 
a 


From ten to twenty 
diately given, according to the size of the plant and the 


rge pots of water should be imme- 


Bristol é } i & us '. . 
»on the way to Bath ; near Charleton, in Somerset quantity of loose earth in the pit. If the weather should 


shire; and half a mile from Chichester, Southgate, in a 
meadow. It appears to be gathered in the fields, and 


should prove dry afterwards, the leaves should be watered 
in the evenings. 


Mr. Stuart has planted evergreens with 


b-ou : r - . 
ght to the market ag Bath. ‘There were about a hun success at all seasons ; but he considers the last three months 


dred spikes in the bundle sent us by our correspondent: 
we cannot say that we liked them, though others of our 
family did; and, indeed, as they appear to be perfectly 
wholesome, the liking or disliking is a matter of no conse- 
quence; for there can be no doubt that habit would ren- 
der them as the cultivated asparagus. Were this the case, 
there would be a great advantage in cultivating the Or- 





of the year best, when the weather is mild. 





Hor Warer ror Cream.—Judge Buel observes, if the 
milk pans are put in water simmering hot, by which 
the cream, in the coldest weather, rises in twelve hours 
after the milk is taken from the cow. ‘The milk pans re- 
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main in the water about thirty minutes. ‘The churning of 
such cream does not occupy more than twenty-five min- 
fiites. The butter has invariably been of good quality. 


AGRICULTURE OF THE WEST OF SCOTLAND. 

We recommend to our readers the following remarks 
of Mr. Loudon, editor of the London Gardener’s Maga- 
zine, made during a gardening tour in Scotland. His ob- 
servations in reference to plantations of timber, are in 
many respects very applicable to this country. 

In the Agriculture of the West of Scotland, the culti- 
vation of turnips in rows has been carried to a very high 
degree of perfection; insomuch, that thirty tons per 
statute acre of Swedish turnips are usually calculated on, 
when the soil and weather are tolerably Rowse. Car- 
Yots and mangold wurtzel produce generally within one 
or two tons of the same quantity, and common turnips 
and potatoes from two to five tons more. One principal 
eause of this enormous produce is unquestionably the 
moisture of the climate: but, at the same time, much is 
owing to the culture, which is very perfect. The rota- 
tion, on most soils, is, Ist, turnips, potatoes, or other 

e or root, crop drilled, the dung being buried, in 
the drill, or naked fallow : 2d, barley or wheat; with clo- 
ver and rye-grass ; 3d, clover and rye-grass fed off, or 
the first crop mown for hay ; 4th, pasture: 5th, pasture ; 
and 6th, oats. Round Kilmarnock, a great quantity of 
annual and perennial rye-grass seed is raised, and this 
crop is reckoned on a par with one of oats, in point of ex 
hausting the soil. Iron ploughs have almost every 
where been substituted for wooden ones, and the saving 
is considered great, on account of their extreme durabili- 
ty. They were introduced about twenty-six years ago, 
and there is not a single instance of one of them being 
worn out. Finlayson’s harrow, invented in the neigh- 
borhood of Ayr, by a farmer of that name, an ingenious 
and excellent man, who, unfortunately, did not live to see 
the effects, and reap the fruits, of his invention, is a!so 
very generally used; and we have been informed by se- 
veral farmers, and particularly by our esteemed friend, 
Mr. Tenant, of Shields, that, in consequence of employ- 
ing this implement, they never plough their turnip, potate, 
or other fallows, more than twice ; viz., in preparing the 
ground, to break up the stubble ; and, before sowing or 
planting, to form the drills. In naked fallows, the plough 
is only used at first breaking up, and in turning in the 
manure before sowing. Stall-feeding is general, both for 
fatting cattle and for milch cows; but the latter are al- 
ways turned out’ to pasture a portion of every day. 
Under-draining with tiles, in what is called the Essex 
mode(that is, putting drains in every furrow, or in paral- 
lel lines from 12 to 20 ft. apart, in order to carry off the 
water from soils having retentive sub-strata), has been 
introduced, and most extensively employed, by the Duke 
of Portland, on his large estate, reaching from the sea- 
shore, at his harbor of Troon, to and beyond Kilmar- 
nock. The same principle of draining has been practised 
by Mr. Buchanan, at Catrine: but the Wrains there, in- 
stead of being laid with tiles, are filled with small stones 
within a foot of the surface ; in our opinion, a much 
mofe effeetive and more durable mode. Mr. Buchanan 
has also turf-drained moss, or peatbog. The covering 
turf, or surface spit of the bog, is dr’ed in the sun during 
‘one summer, previously to using it, till it has become 
charred, and insoluble in water; and this turf being 
broader than the bottom of the drain (Ency. of Agr., 2d 
edit. fig. 651. p. 709.), is rammed into it, so as to form 
an atch. These drains are cheap, require no carting on 
the moss, are effectual for the end in view, and are found 
to last for a long time. 

The Field and Roadside Hedges, in most places in the | 
‘west of Scotland, particularly in Ayrshire, are exceed-| 
ingly well-managed, being trained so as to form a body 
of werdure from 3 to 4 ft. broad at the base, from 5 to 7 


ft. high, and from 6 in. to one foot wide at the top. 
When pruned, they are always cut upwards with a knife 
or bill, are never clipped or cut downwards. The estate of 
Mr. Oswald, at Auchincruive, is, in this respect, as in 
most others, a perfect model for landed proprietors. In 
Dumfriesshire and the stewartry of Kircudbright, the 
hedges by the roadsides are frequently planted in dwarf 
walls, which are backed up with earth (as the caper 
plant is about Marseilles and Toulon), so as to spring up 
from the face of them, and form hedges over their tops ; 
a practice suitable for districts abounding in stones, be- 
cause it saves all expense of cleaning the hedge when 
young, and insures a close-bottomed fence. 

The Plantations, which have so much improved the 
general features of the west of Scotland, have three de- 
fects, more or less conspicuous. These are—too great 
a sameness in the mixture of trees, a want of variety of 
character in the outline of the masses, and a general ne- 
glect of thinning. The mixture consists almost every 
where of larch, firs, common pine, and round-headed 
trees : whereas, in low situations, with the exception of 
spruce firs, and some sorts of poplar and willow, round- 
headed trees only, or chiefly, should have been planted ; 
and spiry-topped trees only, or chiefly, in very elevated 
situations. At all events, this may be considered as a 
sort of general rule, suitable for those who cannot apply 
a principle. We are quite aware that a great deal wo | 
be said in defence of the present practice: it may be al- 
leged that the larches and pines are merely intended as 
nurses ; that all of them will ultimately be removed ; 
and that, whether the situation be high or low, no trees 
can be more beautiful. We shall not stop to enter into 
the details of both sides of these and similar arguments, 
but observe that the birch, the alder, the willow, and the 
poplar, will be found of as rapid growth, and the latter 
at least fully as profitable, in many situations, as the 


and wet lands, forms one of the most rapid-growing and 
profitable of trees. In all situations, neither very high 
nor very low, trees may be safely and profitably planted 
in masses, almost entirely of the same sort, without any 
nurses. With a knowledge of these facts, and some 
taste for general effect, a variety in the aspect of the 
plantations, on any one estate, may be easily produced, 
without any loss of profit, in bulk or value of timber, be- 
ing sustained. Every considerate gardener will allow 
this; and we remind gardeners of it, much-less in the 
way of finding fault, than as affording hints for their 
future guidance. 

The direction of the boundary lines of plantations 
made on the sides of hills is of great importance, m re- 
spect to the effect of these plantations when seen from 
below. There is a character of greatness as well as of 








littleness, even in lines, though it would be difficult, in a 
few words, to describe in what that character consists. 
Lines which express grandeur are always simple ; grace- 
ful lines are always varied. In order to produce a har- 
monious whole, the lines of a plantation should, in gen- 
eral, bear some relation to the lines formed by the sur- 
face of the ground on which it is placed. e say in 
general ; because there may be surfaces, the natural lines 
of which it may be desirable to counteract by those of 
plantations ; for example, the outlines of lumpish forms 
of surface, or dead flats. Straight lines, or lines gently 
curved, are more suitable for a flat country, than for the 
sides of hills ; an undulating country should obviously 
have more undulating lines than straight lines; and a 
rough abrupt country more angular lines than curvilinear 
ones. Every one must feel that on the undulating sides 
of a hill, curved lines are more in concord than straight 
lines ; and that varied curves are more graceful than un- 
varied ones. In some of the most extensive plantations 








on the hills and mountains of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, as well as on those of Dumfriesshire and Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, an artist’s eye will detect deviations from 
the above principle, which the planter of taste should 





larch and the pine. The spruce fir, also, in cold, low, - 
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mark, in order to avoid. However, we are'too well sat- 
isfied to ‘see plantations carried on extensively in any 
way in these districts, to be very fastidious about the de- 
tails ; and, therefore, having made the foregoing remarks, 
more with a view to the future than to the past, we shall 
pass on to our third defect,—negleot of thinning and 
fencing. 

Whether a man prepares the soil properly previously 
to planting, encloses sufficiently, and prunes and thins 
adequately afterwards, is of much less consequence to 
the public than it is to himself. A plantation may be 
admirably adapted to the situation in which it is placed ; 
may be planted with the proper sorts of trees ; and may 
in its young state at least, be every thing that can be 
wished in regard to the improvement of the landscape, 
and yet afford little or no profit to the proprietor. With 
the profit, indeed, the public may be said to have very 
little to do: all that they are fairly entitled to criticise, 
is the general effect; aud for that, and for that alone, 
neglected plantations are (all other circumstances being 
equal) for the first fifteen or twenty years of their growth, 
as good as well-managed ones. So much ground has 
been planted in the west of Scotland within the last 
thirty —_— that there is not the least danger of a scar- 
city of native timber ; there is equally little danger of a 
deficiency of surface for the culture of grass or corn; 
and therefore, if any landed proprietor chooses to orna- 
ment the country without benefitting himself, the coun- 
try, so far from objecting, ought to be very much obliged 
tohim. We can assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that there is not one proprietor in a hundred, in the west 
ef Scotland, that prunes, thins, and otherwise manages 
his plantations as he ought to do, in order to make the 
most of them in point of profit during the first twenty 
years of their growth, and of both profit and beauty af- 
terwards.* This fact, when considered in the abstract, 
seems almost incredible ; -nevertheless it cannot be de- 
nied, though in many cases it would seem difficult to 
assign a reason. An epinien that plantations cannot 
afford profit for many years after planting ; ignorance of| 
what is required ; indifference on the subject; and a ge- 
neral dislike to cutting down trees, whether young or 
old, are reasons which very generally prevail. The last 
is carried to an extent which may be considered a dis- 
eased feeling ; and is, in our opinion, mosi ridiculous. 
In Ayrshire, we found very extensive plantations, of 
from five to thirty years’ growth, on one nobleman’s es- 
tate, from which not a tree has been thinned since they 
were planted at the rate of five thousand plants to the 
acre. The mass has become impervious to either man 
or cattle; and, as timber or fuel, it would not, if now 
cut down,-as the very intelligent gardener on the estate 
informed us, pay the cost of the trees, nearly four times 
the price, thirty years ago, that they are now, before they 
were removed from the nursery. On another noble- 
man’s estate, in the same country, we found oaks in 
more than double the above number per acre, which we 
are informed it was never intended to thin, but to leave 
to grow up together, and choke and kill one another, in 
imitation of nature. We have no objection to this plan, 
provided it be not recommended as good, with a view to 
profit. A plantation composed of trees all planted or 
sown at the same time, can never be said to be a just im- 
itation of a state of nature. In natural woods we find 
trees of all ages ; and hence, the ease with which the 
stronger overcome the weaker, and acquire a timber 


* We say profit and beauty afterwards ; because, after 
trees have attained a timber height, much of their beauty, 
when collected in masses, depends on each tree having 
room sufficient to show the character of its head. Hence 
@ wood, consisting of trees singly and in small groups, 
with underwood beneath, is almost always more beauti- 
ful than a grove consisting of trees only ; because, in the 
latter case, the trees generally, even in the best managed 
groves, stand too thick. 


size ; but where all are sown or planted at once, and at 
equal distances, all are generally contending for what 
none can attain without the assistance of art, and the 
whole grow up together in a mass of etiolated rods, with 
only here and there a tree to be found which has attained 
a timber-like size. The only case in which this result 
does not take place, in an extreme degree, is when dif- 
ferent genera of trees have been planted in mixture: in 
which case those of the most vigorous habits and rapid 
growth will overcome the others. 

As contrasts to the plantations on the two estates men- 
tioned, we may refer to those of Mottkwood, near Ayr, 
in which the trees (each judiciously pruned so as to form 
a handsome stem, more or less clothed from the ground 
upwards) stand at proper distances ; and the thinnings, 
as Mr. Smith of the Monkwood nursery informed us, 
have more than paid a corn rent, reckoning from the 
time the plantation was made. We may also refer to 
one or two others in Dumfries and Kirkeudbright shires, 
and especially to those at Closeburn and Terragles, as 
being profitably managed ; though, in the latter case, 
and as, indeed, in most others that we saw, the trees 
are too closely pruned. 

The publication of Sir Henry Steuart’s Planter’s 
Guide, has-given a considerable stimulus to the trans- 
planting of large trees; viz., trees of from fifteen to 
thirty years’ growth, and from twenty to forty feet high. 
We could not help noticing the practice of some propri- 
etors, who, while they neglect their young plantations or 
managed them improperly, could yet afford to expend 
time and money in transplanting large trees ; which is 
about in as good taste and judgment, as if a man were 
to commence ornamenting the walls of his house before 
he had roofed it in. We have seen some parks in Dum- 
fries and Kirkeudbright shires, and we could mention 
one in Ayrshire, recently sprinkled over with trees, in 
imitation of Sir Henry Steuart’s manner, in superlative- 
ly bad taste. We recollect only one instance in which 
an attempt was made to group the trees, and to add 
shrubs to them; but the individuals composing these 
groups were placed too far apart, and the effect in con- 
sequence was in a great measure lost. 


[From the Northampton Courier 
Sirx.—There may be seen at the Town 


t than to-day, 
among the articles of American Manufacture,Silk in all 
its various stages of preparation, from the looms of Mrs. 


Shaw in Belchertown. ‘There are 1200 skeins of Sew- 
ing Silk of all colors and beauty ; 350 stieks Silk Braid ; 
66 skeins Silk from the floss or tow as it is called; 10 
hanks of Silk, reeled upon the Italian reel, and many 
bundles reeled upon the American one; the difference 
is striking. There are also Silk Hose, made from raw 
silk and the tow also, a very firm and neat article. Mrs. 
Starkweather, of Northampton, also has some beautiful 
specimens of Silk Hose, wove in this town, and bundles 
of Raw Silk for exhibition. The cocoons in their vari- 
ous stages may be seen there also. We rejoice to see 
public attention turning to this practically useful branch 
of business. 


Tue Buicut on Trees.—Nothing is more common, 
in the beginning of summer, than to see the leaves ¢ov- 
ered with a blight ; examine it, and you will see minute 
insects of a most delicate form: some are black, others 


green. 


INsECTS ON THE Bark AND LEAVES OF THE AsH.—On 
the bark and leaves of the ash and other trees a small 
insect is found, inclosed in a dark spot, not larger than 
a pin’s head ; each spot serves as a covering for thirty or 
forty ova, which, on removing a fine silken covering, 
may be seen of ascarlet color; these turn to a beauti 
little insect of the, same color, but extremely minute, 





and it is pleasing to see them ercep out of their cases. 
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SPLENDID ENTERPRIZE. 
To the Editor of the New-York Farmer : 
Six,—The inhabitants of Lansingburgh, N. Y.—a 
charming village, seated on the east bank of the Hudson, 
three miles above Troy, and nine above Albany,—are 
now engaged, and with every prospect of success, in a 
truly splendid enterprize, and which, should it succeed, 
will immensely enhance its business, and insure a rapid 
increase of population. This plan is, to form a stupen- 
dous water-power, on the Van Schaick island, and to con- 
nect the navigation of the Hudson at that place with 
that of the Canals ; and the travel, west and north, bya 
road across the island and the south branches of the Mo- 
hawk. The distance from the village of Lansingburgh 
to the Canals, a little north of their junction, is short of 
amile. By a Canal across the island, with embank- 
ments, and a bridge over one of the south branches, the 
navigation. may be provided for, and the road, as well as 
the mill power, with a fall of thirty-two feet, and four 
locks at the east end of the Canal. The ground is found 
to be highly favorable, and the excavation for the Canal 
will be very little more than sufficient to supply materi- 
als for the necessary embankments. Judge Wright, one 


of the most eminent and experienced of the engineers of 


Our country, reports the water power as equal to the 
driving of two hundred thousand spindles ; and the whole 
estimated cost of the works, for the Canal, Road, and 
Water Power, (except the purchase of the land,) at six- 
ty-three thousand one hundred and sixty-one dollars. A 


enclosure by themselves, and those on which the disease 





had made some progress, in another enclosure. These 
places being then sprinkled with chloride of lime, the 
healthy fowls remained healthy, and the others were 
successively restored to health. 

The same remedy was applied by M. Capliu, at Vau- 
irard. The healthy fowls were preserved from the epi- 
emic, and the sick were soon restored. 

The solution employed on these occasions was pre- 
pared by adding two ounces of chloride of lime to half a 
gallon of water, carefully mixing, filtering the solution, 
preserving it in well closed bottles, and using it as occa- 
sion required. The cause of this Epizootic was not as- 
certained, but it was perceived that the fowls which 
were confined in roosts exposed to the north were not 
attacked by it. 

In aletter from M. Recluz, pharmacien at Vaugirard, 
it is stated that during an epidemic among the fowls at 
that place, it was found that those feeders who were 
careful to keep their fowl-yards clean, and who put clean 
straw in their roosts and stables, preserved their stock 
from the attack, whence it was inferred that the disease 
arose from the effluvia of putrefaction from the dung 
which was suffered to accumulate on the floors. In one 
instance fifteen fowls out of twenty-three had died of the 
infection and three more were sick. The yard or roost 
was then well cleaned, washed with common water, and 
then sprinkled twice a day with a solution of one ounce 
of chloride in a pint of water. From that time not a 
fowl died. Similar results were obtained by other per- 
sons, one of whom stated that when he commenced the 
use of the chlorides, all his fowls were sick, and from 
the time of the first sprinkling with it they all recovered. 
M. Recluz regrets very much that he had not had re- 
course to the same remedy in a disease among cows at 
| Vaugirard. A single diary man lost nine of his cows in 


Sumpeny t Reming, sipelating ‘fr the purchase of two months, without perceiving whence the sickness 


forty or fifty acres of land on the island opposite the vil- 
lage, for the site of the hydraulic work ; and there is 
every reason to believe that the works will soon be com- 


proceeded. 





[From the Baltimore American.] : 
Manuracturine FLovur.—A valuable improvement in 





menced. There is no location in the United States that 
presents, or can be made to present, advantages superior 
to this : and the only wonder about it is, that this plan 
should have been delayed until now. Lansingburgh, as 


the mode of manufacturing flour, in order to preserve it 
in a sweet and sound condition for a long period, has 
been for some time past in practical operation at the 
\flouring mill of Nathan Tyson, Esq. on Jones’ Falls. 
On various occasions in the shipment of flour to hot cli- 


you know, is just at the head of sloop navigation, and : ” : 
irec : sien mates or to the distant ports in the Pacific, merchants 
aeepcgpene thementh of castern extesunity of he have sustained material losses in consequence of the ar- 


valley of the Mohawk, thro’ which lies the Erie Canal. 
Ss. 


P. S.—The above article was written by Dr. Spafford 


|ticle having proved sour ~nd unsound on its arrival out, 
|in spite of all the care that had been employed in the se- 
jlection of wheat and its conversion to flour. To ob- 


viate this difficulty is the design of the improvement of 


some time before his death, and its publication delayed | ¥!°" é - : 
me P yee which we are now speaking, and the inventor, acting on 


| 


until the Company should be organized. The organi- the principle that by on the cause the effect will 
H 


zation under its charter is now complete, by the election | also necessarily be removed, 


as erected on one side of 


of a competent engineer, directors, and officers. The|his mill a furnace with drying cylinders, by means of 


‘which, after the flour is ground and bolted in the usual 


work is rapidly progressing, and promises to be of vast} ‘ ‘ c , 
PIny Pros 6 P |way, it is deprived of all its moisture—the substance 


importance. A.W. 
Lansingburgh, Oct. 13th, 1832. 





CURE FOR DISEASED FOWLS. 


which it is believed is the primary cause of its fermenta- 
jtion and becoming sour and hard. The apparatus is 
isimple, economical and efficient, and the heat being ap- 
plied externally to the cylinders, does its office without 
\in any way affecting or altering the original flavor of the 


We recommend the following, transiated for the! flour. As far as the article made in this a has been 
t 


American Journal of Science, to the attention of our ag-| submitted to the test of experiment the resu 


has been 
isatisfactory. A small parcel has been sent to Rio de 


ricultural readers. Diseases are by no means uncom- . . : 
‘ | Janeiro and brought back again to this port, and is as 


mon among fowls in this country. 


|sound and good now as at the time of its manufacture. 


In 1829 an epidemic malady broke out among fowls |The real value of the improvement can, of course, only 








im the vicinity of Paris. The disease spread rapidly,|be fully tested in a more enlarged field of experiment, 
manifesting itself by an inflammation of the head, tears|and to a trial of this kind it is now submitting in a cargo 
in the eyes, blueness of the skin, and the issue of blood | of two thousand barrels, despatched on a distant voyage- 
from the beak. The animals soon sunk under it. Bleed-| Should the process be successful in furnishing so im- 
ing and other means of restoration were employed with-| portant an article as flour divested of its ordinary ten- 
out effect. The author being consulted, directed the|dency to spoil, it will prove invaluable for the purposes 
chiekens which were still unaffected, to be placed in an'of commerce. To our friends in the west, who send 
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their flour to the New-Orleans market, under the disad- 
vantages of a long voyage and hot climate, it cannot be 
less important. 





[From the American Farmer.] 
ANEMONIES. 
GREATFIELD, Cayuca county, N. Y. 
10th mo. 22, 1832. 

A florist of this neighborhood purchased some Anemo- 
nies at Thorburn’s, about a year ago, and made me a 
present of three roots, presuming that they were one or 
more of the numerous varieties of the Anemone corona- 
ria. At the usual time of planting, these were forgot- 
ten; but finding them accidentally in the early part of 
summer, I set them in a shaded border, consisting of pit- 
sand and vegetable earth from the woods, and thought 
little about them for several months, except to keep the 
ground free from weeds. One month ago they began to 
flower with a splendor that has attracted the attention 
of every person who has visited the garden. The pre- 
vailing color is a light red, inclining to scarlet ; the exte- 
rior sepals green, striped with red and white, but the 
bases of the interior sepals are white, with a stripe of 
this color often passing upward into the red. The fiow- 
ers are double, sometimes proliferous, and often con- 
tracted on one side. I had observed some time ago that 
the leaves greatly resembled those of Anemone horten- 
sis ; but in the culture of the latter plant I have not been 
successful in the open ground, and it was therefore with 
some surprize that I observed the flourishing condition 
of our present plants. On examining them by Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia, we foun | them to agree with Anemone 
pavonia, a native of France, and which is distinguished 
from Anemone hortensis chiefly: by its “ very acute se- 
pals” and taller scape. Ours are from twelve to fourteen 
inches in height, the flowers two inches in diameter. 

Though so late in the season, these plants show no 
symptoms of decline ; new scapes are successively pro- 
truding from the crowns ; and there is a fair prospect of 
their continuing .in this state till the ground shall be 
frozen. 

Will the Editor be so kind as to inform me if he has 
cultivated this plant: and also, if he has been successful 
in cultivating Anemone hortensis ? ae 

(The Editor of the American Farmer has never been 
able to succeed in cultivating the Anemone of any spe- 
cies. He has never seen the one described by “ D. T.” 
and would be glad to obtain a root of it.] 





Roses, Pinks, anp orHeER FLowers.—Among roses, 
pinks, and other flowers, a small insect may be found 
almost constantly ; it is a little, long, nimble insect, the 
body like a wasp’s with yellow wings. 

A little insect likewise is found in what is termed the 
euckoo spittle, or froth; it has very curious eyes. 

A small white oblong insect sticks to rose-tree leaves, 
which turns into a little yellow locust. 

There is also a curious inseet on sweet-briar leaves 
~? Bo we and May, the horns of which are very remark- 
able. 





Tue Parrot.—About forty years ago, a very essen- 
tial discovery was detected at Dublin, by means of a par- 
rot. The Lord Mayor, with his suite, enforced a law of 
entering, unexpectedly, all the shops of that city so as to 
examine the goods, weights, measures, &c. Having 
once visited the shop of a baker, and “the weight of the 
loaves found just, they were well satisfied and were leav- 
ing the shop, when a parrot that was in a cage, fastened 
at the window, vociferated, Look in the cabinet! Look 
in the cabinet ! On hearing this the Lord Mayor and his 
suite entered a small room which they had overlooked, 
in which several loaves were found that were of unjust 
weight. They were immediately carried away and the 


[From the Southern Planter.] 

MANAGEMENT or Swine at THE SourH.—An exten- 
sive farmer in Twiggs county, has given us some addi- 
tional particulars on this subject. He makes from 40 to 
50,000 weight of bacon annually. His hogs roam at large 
till late in the summer. When his sweet potatoes and 
peas begin to get ripe, he has his hogs turned in upon 
them, one. field at a time, and allowed to remain until 
pretty well cleared. They are then turned into another 
field, andso on. He never loses any of his hogs by this 
course—as often — when fed upon peas alone—he 
thinks potatoes and peas preferable to either separate. 
A short time before killing, he puts them in pens and 
gives them corn. His hogs are the common breed. Has 
at this time about 350 head. He plants potatoes and 
peas in every field especially for this purpose. 





BeEtLes.—So great is the variety of the beetle tribe, 
that it would be impossible to enumerate them in the 
limited extent of these articles. They come from a 
grub, or maggot, deposited in the earth by the female. 


Tue Diamonp Bertie, Circulio regalis.—It is im- 
possible to conceive anything more beautiful under the 
microscope than in this insect. It is found in the Bra- 
zils and other parts of South America, and is decorated 
with large, brilliant, gold-color = dispersed in 
rows over the wing covers, which are of a jet black: 
these patches owe their brilliancy to innumerable scales 
or feathers, and, through the microscope, exhibit the va- 
rying lustre of the most brilliant gems: these feathers 
are similar to those on the wings of the butterfly, &e; ; 
a few may be placed on a piece of glass, 
when examined with a high wer, parallel lines 
will be observed, extremely fine, forming an excellent 
test of the goodness and power of a microscope. 


Tue Circuito Argentatus.—A male species of the 
diamond beetle found in England. It is about a quarter 
of aninch in length, and viewed with the microscope, 
exhibits a splendor of the diamond character, produced 
by a covering of scales of a beautiful gold-green color ; 
it may be found in the fields and gardens, in the summer 
months, or on the leaves of trees, &c. 








Mires, &c.1n Szeps.—Various species of mites, and 
other curious insects may be found in the siftings of 
seeds, particularly a very peculiar one in those of the 
common poppy ; this insect is furnished with two fangs 
of a very formidable description, having joints like the 
claw of a lobster, With these on it seizes its prey 
and conveysit to its mouth. I would recommend eve 
person possessing a microscope to provide himself wii 
some of these siftings. 





[From the Massachusetts Journal and Tribune.] 
FarMERS MAKE THE Best Pustic Men.—In a very 
clever little book for young people, called Louisa and her 
Cousins, we find the following remark: ‘Good farmers 
have always been held in high estimation. I came 
across an anecdote, the other day, which proves that this 
was the case in very ancient times ; it is related by He. 
rodotus, who is called the Father of History. in. 
habitants of the islar##of Miletus, in the Ionian Sea, hav- 
ing been for a long time afflicted with internal dissentions, 
at length solicited the nl a of the Parians, inhab- 
itants of an adjoining island, "When those whom the Pa- 
rians selected to perform the office of arbitrators arrived 
at Miletus, finding the whole state involved in extreme 
confusion, they requested permission to examine the 
condition of the lands. enever, in their 
through the island, they found any lands wader poedoul, 
tivation, which, by the bye, did not happen in many in- 
stances, they wrote down the name of the owner. On 
their return to Miletus, they called an assembly of the 
people, and placed the direction of affairs in the hands 





baker punished. 


of those whose names they found on their list of gogd 
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cultivators ; because, as they said, those who took the 
best care of their own business, could be most sately in- 
trusted with the public interest. These oflicers were 





appointed, and tranquillity restored.’ 


INJURIOUS ACTION OF GASES ON 
VEGETATION. 

The French are distinguished for their interesting sci- 
entific researches. As an instance, we would refer to the 
following eXperiments made by M. Macaire. 

At the suggestion of M.de Candolle, the author per- 
formed several experiments, to ascertain whether certain 

vases were equally injurious to plants by day as by night. 

griculturists have sometimes complained that certain 
manufactures injured the vegetation around them, whereas 
chemists who have been appealed to, have found from 
their experiments that the plants were not injured by the 
action of those gases.. From the suspicion that their ex- 
periments were always made in the day time, and that the 
result might be diflerent in the night, the following trials 
were made. 

Plants of Euphorbia, Mercurialis, Senecio, Sonchus, and 
Cabbage, were placed, in the Morning, in a large vase into 
which chloride of lime was introduced. ‘The roots of the 
plants were immersed outside the vase. ‘The quantity of 
chlorine disengaged was far from being sufficient to atlect 
the vegetable tissue. In the evening the plants had not 
suffered, and the odour of the chlorine was natural. The 
same plants, without any addition whatever to the chlo- 
rine, were all faded the next morning, after having passed 
the night in the chlorine, except the cabbage, which had 
resisted its action. ‘The odour of the chlorine had disap- 
peared, and in the room of it a disagreeable acid odour 
was manifest. The experiment was several times repeat- 
ed, with an increased quantity of chlorine, and with the 
same result; and the plants which during the day sup- 
perted a strong atmosphere of chlorine, were always 
withered in:the night by a smaller dose. 

Nitric Acid.—With the vapour of nitric acid, introduced 
in the evening, the plants were found withered in the 
morning, some of the leaves being browned by the action 
of the acid. When the experiment was commenced in 
the morning, although some of the leaves were browned, 
the others were not withered. 

Nitrous Acid Gas appeared to be a violent poison to 
ylants, and killed them in the night by very small doses. 

evertheless, by day they were not sensibly aitered, 
theugh the disengagement of gas was abundant. 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen.—The same result precisely. 
Piants left in it during the night were all withered in the 
morning, although they were not in the least altered in 
the light. 

Muriatic Acid Gas.—The same results. ‘The plants do 
not perish by day, even when there is gas enough to brown 
one or two of the leaves, ‘They are entirely dead in the 
morning, leaving the peculiar odour before mentioned. 
Cabbage is still an exception. 

It appears, then, that several gases are injurivus to ve- 
getation, but that their action is exerted only in the 
absenee of light, as M. de Candolle had foreseen.—Bib. 
Univ. Feb. 1832. 


Snore Briackine.—It is stated in the Boston Traveler 
that the celebrated firm of Day & Martin, London, send 
to this country $100,000 worth of their Blacking annu- 
ally ; and give the following as the receipt by which it is 
made Fo one pound of ivory black, in which has 


been mixed half an ounce of oil of vitriol and an ounce} 


of sweet oil, add one pound of pulverized loaf sugar ; 


VecerasLe PuystoLoey in relation to Rotation of 
Crops ; by M. Macaire. Translated for the Journal 
of Science and Arts, by Prof. Griscom. 

Our readers—those who have a taste for science—will 
peruse the following article with deep interest. The 


doctrine advanced is, in a measure, new, but yet sup- 


ported by experiment. 

In a memoir inserted in the transactions of the Soci- 
ete de Physique et d’Histoire Naturelle of Geneva, this 
gentleman has developed some physiological facts, in- 
teresting to science and to practical agriculture. 

A judicious rotation of crops is known to bea matter 
of great importance. One kind of vegetable (A) will 
grow and flourish well in a soil from which another kind 
of vegetable (B) has just been gathered, while an at- 
tempt to raise another crop of the first vegetable (A), 
or a crop of a third vegetable (C), immediately after the 
first (A), in the same soil, will be attended with little or no 
success. ‘I'he discovery of this fact, which is almost as 
ancient as agriculture itself, is supposed to have led to 
to the practice of fallowing. A piece of fallow ground 
will, almost to a certainty, be covered with a crop of 
weeds. ‘These being plants of a different nature do not 
unfit the soil, but prepare it for a succession of the same 
crop as that which preceded them. But science or ex- 
perience has taught the enlightened farmer to substitute 
useful plants in the room of weeds, and thus to keep his 
grounds in profitable activity. 

Various reasonings have been employed to account for 
the necessity of this rotation. Ist, That different plants 
absorb different juices from the same soil, and that # 
piece of ground exhausted by culture, may still be rich 
for another class of vegetables. But it is known to phy- 
siologists, that plants absorb all the soluble substances 
that the soil contains, whether injurious to their growth 
or not. 2d, That the roots of different plants being of 
different lengths, extend into different layers of the soil, 
and thus derive from it appropriate nourishment. But 
the roots of all plants, at the period of germination, must 
be in the same stratum, and of course be equally de- 
pendent upon it ; and besides, the culture of the farmer 
turns up and mixes the various layers of the soil toge- 
ther, so as to render them, in all probability, homogene- 
ous. It is known also that plants of the same family, 
such as clover (trefle) and lucerne do not prosper in suc- 
cession, although their roots are of very different lengths. 

The true explanation of the necessity of rotation, ap- 
pears to be founded on the fact stated by Brugmans, and 
more fully exposed by De Candolle, that a certain por- 
tion of the juices which are absorbed by the roots of 
plants, are, after the salutiferous portions have been ex- 
tracted by the vessels cf the plant, again thrown out by 
exudation, from the roots, and deposited in the soil. It 
is probable the existence of this exuded matter, which 
may be regarded, in some measure, as the exerement of 
the preceding crop of vegetables, that proves injurious 
to a succeeding vegetation. It has been compared to an 
attempt to feed animals upon their own excrements.— 
The particles which have been deleterious to one tribe 
of plants cannot but prove injurious to plants of the 
same kind, and probably to those of some other kinds, 
while they may furnish nutriment to another order of 
vegetables.* 

The author endeavored to subject these theoretic 
views to the test of experiment. After various attempts 
to raise plants in pure siliceous sand, pounded glass, 
washed sponge, white linen, &c. he decided upon pure 


*T have been assured, by farmers, of a fact somewhat 
analogous in relation to animals. Hay which has been 








mix the whole with a gallon of vinegar, and let it stand 
three days, when it is fit for use. It should be stirred 
often, and kept from the air to prevent evaporation.— 
The cost of a gallon of this blacking is about seventy- 
five cents.” 


left in the manger of a hdrse, or which has otherwise 
received the impregnaticns of his breath, will not be 
touched by another horse, but will be freely eaten by 
cows or sheep.—G 
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rain water. After cleansing and washing the roots tho- 
roughly, he placed them in vials with a certain quantity 
of pure water. After they had put forth leaves, expand- 
ed their flowers and flourished for some time, he ascer- 
tained, by the evaporation of the water, and the use of 
chymical reagents, that the water contained matter 
which had exuded from the roots. ° He satisfied himself 
that this is the fact with respect to nearly all the phane- 
rogemous plants. . 

everal plants of Chrondrilla Muralis, perfectly clean, 
were placed with their roots in pure water. At the end 
of a week, the water was yellowish and emitted an odor 
like opium, and had a bitter taste. Sub-acetate and ace- 
tate of lead produced a brownish flocculent présipitate, 
and a solution of gelatine disturbed its transparency. 
As a proof that this matter was the result of excretion 
from the roots, it was found that neither pieces of the 
root nor of the stem, when macerated in the water dur- 
ing the same time, occasioned either taste, smell, or pre- 
cipitate, 

‘o determine at what period, whether night or day, 
this discharge from the roots takes place, a plant of, 
common bean (Phaseolus Vulgaris) was carefully clean- 
ed, placed in rain water and kept a week during the day 
time in one vessel, and during the night in another, be- 
ing well wiped at each transfer. In both fluids there 
were evident matks of excretion from the roots, but 
that in which the roots were immersed during the night 
contained a very notable excess of the transpired mat- 
ter. Numerous other experiments gave the same result. 
As it is well known that the light of day causes the reots 
to absorb their juices, it is natural to suppose that dur- 
ing the night absorption ceases and excretion takes place. 

To prove that plants employ (if we may so speak) the 
excretory power of their roots in order to get rid of hurt- 
ful substances which they may have imbibed, the following 
experiments were made. Some plants of Mercurialis 
annua, were well washed in distilled water, and placed so 
that one portion of their roots dipped into a weak solution 
of acetate of lead, and another branch of the same root 
into pure water, Having vegetated in this manner very 
well for several days, the water was tested by hvdro-sul- 
phuret of ammonia, which proved, by the black precipitate 
which it formed, that a notable portion of the lead had 
heen absorbed and deposited by the branch which dipped 
in the pure water. Groundsel, cabbage, and other plants, 
gave the same result. Some plants grew very well for 
two days in acetate of lead, They were then withdrawn, 
their roots well washed with distilled water, carefully 
wiped, again washed in distilled water (which being after- 
wards tested was found to contain no lead), and then 
placed to vegetate in a vessel of rain water. In the course 
of two days, this water was found to contain a smal! quan- 
tity of acetate of lead. 

he same experiments were made with lime water, 


There can be no doubt, then, that plants have the power 
of rejecting by their roots soluble salts, which are injurious 
to vegetation. The author gives a few interesting details 
of experiments on some particular ‘amilies of plants. 

Lecuminovs Piants.—T he only plants which he tried 
of this family were peas and beans. They live and grow 
well in pure water. After some time, the liquid, being ex- 
amined, has no sensible taste—its smell is faintly herbace- 
ous. It is quite clear and almost colorless in the case of 
kidney beans, (haricots,) more yellow in peas and common 
beans, (feves.) The fluid when examined by chemical 
tests, evaporation, &c. is found to contain a matter very 
analagous to gum and a little carbonate of lime. 

It was found that when the water in which these plants 

had lived was pretty well charged with this excrementi- 
tious matter, fresh plants of the,same species soon wither- 
ed in it and did not live well. To ascertain whether this 
was for want of carbonic acid in the fluid, (which plants 
derive from the earth as well as from the air,) or from the 
presence of the excreted matter, which they repudiated, the 
author put into the fluid some plants of another family, 
and especially wheat. This lived well, the yellow color.of 
the fluid became less intense, the residuum less considera- 
ble, and it was evident that the new plant absorbed a por- 
tion of the matter discharged by the first. It was a kind 
of rotation experiment performed in a bottle, and the result 
tends to confirm the theory of De Candolle. It is not 
impossible that by experiments of this kind results may be 
obtained of practical importance to agriculture.” The au- 
thor would infer that wheat may follow with great advan- 
tage a crop of beans, 
Gramineous Piants.—Wheat, rye, and barley, were ex- 
amined. ‘They do not grow well in rain water, probably 
from the notable quantity of mineral substances, especially 
silex,whieh they contain, and which they cannot derive from 
pure water. ‘The water in which they have vegetated is 
clear, transparent, without color, smell or taste. It eon- 
tains some salts, alkaline and earthy muriates and carbo- 
nates, and only a very small portion of gummy inatter. He 
thinks these plants reject scarcely any thing but the saline 
matters foreign to vegetation. 

Cuicoraceous Prantrs.—The ChondrilJa muralis and 
the Sonchus oleraceus live very well in rain water. The 
latter acquires a clear yellow color, a strong smell, and a 
bitter taste. Treated with tests, and concentrated by 
evaporation, it is found to contain tannin, a brown gummo 
extractive substance, and some salts, ~ 
Papaveraceous Prants.—Plants of field poppy (Papa- 
ver Rieas,) will not live in rain water; they speedily fade. 
‘The white poppy (papaver somniferum) lives very well. 
The roots produce a vellow color, a vinous odor, a bitter 
taste, and the brownish residuum might be taken for opium, 
This plant is one of those which neither the roots nor the 
stems cut into pieces and steeped in water, produce in it 
any of the changes which the growing plants communi 


which, being less injurious to plants, is preferable to lead.|cate. 


The roots being partly placed in lime water and partly in 
pure water, the plants lived well, and tlie pure water soon 
showed the presence of lime by oxalate of 

plants which had grown in lime and then transferred with 
every precaution to pure water, soon disgorged into it a 
portion of lime. 

Similar trials were made with a weak solution of marine 
salt, and with a like result, Learning from M. de Can- 
dolle that marine plants, when transplanted in a healthy 
situation, etepedndly grow well at a distance from the sea, 
and that in such cases the soil in which they grow con- 
tains more salt than the surrounding soil, the author endea- 
voured to imitate nature by taking a few common plants, 


Evrnorsiackots Prants.—The Euphorbia cyparisias 
and E. peplus, are the plants from whose roots Brugmans 


ammonia ; andjobserved the exudation of drops during the night. The 


author has not been able to verify this fact by direct obser- 
vation. The plants vegetate well in rain water, giving a 
very strong and persisting odor. Boiling alcohol p tin ta 
the residuum, and deposits by evaporation a granular, 
gummo resinous, yellowish white, very acrid substance, 
leaving a strong after taste, 

Soxawacecus Pranrs.—The only plant of this family 
which I hgve tried in water is the potato. It lives well in 
rain water, and puts forth its leaves, The water is scarce. 
ly colored, leaves little residuum, gives but little taste, which 


placing their roots in rain water, and wetting their leaves|induces the belief this is one of the plants whose roots se- 
with a solution of marine salt. None of the salt was dis-jcrete little or nothing of a decided character, ‘This how- 
coverable in the water: and it may therefore be inferred, |ever is the result of only a single hasty experiment made 
either that solutions of salt cannot imitate the delicate pro-|upon a plant at an early stage of its development. * 


cess of nature, or perhaps more probably that soda plants 


The inferences which the author deduces from his ex- 


alone have the power of absorbing by their leaves marine|periments (acknowledging however that more extended 





salt, and rejecting a portion of it by their roots, 
4 
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304 NEW-YORK FARMER, AND [Novemser, 
— ——— 

trials on a greater number of families and individuals are! 1. ‘That the materials of an oven are too permeable to 
desirable,) are, Ist, that the greater number of vegetables} prevent the alcohol from passing through them. 

exude by their roots substances unfit for their vegetation.| @» ‘That at the temperature of 300° cent. the alcohol, if 
2d, That the nature of these substances varies according] it exist, is immediately transformed into acetie acid by the 
to the families of the plants which produce them. 2d, That] air contained in the oven, or that which percolates through 
some being acrid and resinous may be injurious, and others}the materials. Whether an oven constructed. of iron 
being mild and gummy may assist in the nourishment of} plates would furnish alcohol, has not been determined, at 
other plants. 4th, That these facts tend to confirm the/least in France; and to prevent the disappointment-into 
theory of rotation Yue to M. De Candolle.—{Bib. Univ.|which speculators may be led, the writers were induced to 
Mai, 1832.] make known the result of their €xperiment. 








Composition ror Menpine Crystars, Grass, Porce- 

[From the Horticultural Register.} a oe geen a epg . pound alPie ome of 

iad ; sq |Skimmed milk, wash it until the water comes from it lim- 

ECONOMICAL PLAN OF GROWING APPLES, |)(). press out all the water, mix with this washed curd 

AND OTHER FRUIT. the whites of six eggs, and to this mixture add the ex- 

pressed juice of fifteen cloves of garlic ; triturate the whole 

together thoroughly in a mortar, then add, gradually, 

powdered and sifted quick lime, in sufficient quantity to 

make a dry paste, and stir the whole until it is perfeetly 
mixed. ’ 

To use this mastic, rub a small portion of it with a little 
water, on a piece of glass with a muller; when well rub- 
bed, put it on the fragment to be mended, or in the crack 
to be filled, and fasten the parts well together, and let it 
dey in the shade. Vases and other valuable articles can 


Gentlemen,—I have seen what appears te me a very 
economical plan of growing apples, or indeed any other 
kind of fruit, in a kitchen garden, a description of which 
I send you, and if you think it worthy of insertion in 
your Register, it is entirely at your service. 

” The trees are planted on the edges of the walk, dwarfs 
and standards alternately, and trained horizontally, by 
means of arbor-poles, so as to form an arbor, “which is 
as pleasant in hot weather, in a kitchen garden, as an 
arbor of flowers would be in a pleasure garden; and if t ‘ 
the walk should be wanted for wheeling dung,é&c. to the|be perfecuy mended by it. 

borders, openings might be left for that purpose. The} The mixture of curd, whites of eggs, and garlic juice, 
arbor-poles would last as long as the trees would require} may be pulverized, mixed with an equal part of quick 
support, for after the arbor is formed the trees will sup-/lime, and kept for use in a well-stopped vial. Such a mix- 
port themselves, the — roots being tied to the old/ture as this is kept for sale as an English article, in a shop 
stems, to keep the whole covered with good wood. If/in the Palais Royal, and is in demand.—Jour. de Connoi. 
this plan was more adopted, and fruit-trees planted after} Usuelli. 

this manner in orchards, the vegetables and small-grow- 
ing fruits would have a more free air, and consequently 
be larger and better, than in the present way of growing 
them. In many inclosed gardens in England, the south 
side of these arbors might be made up of peaches and 


How ro sow Porators.—Few persons are aware of 
the necessity of skill or attention in this common opera- 
tion. Potatoes should be cooked by steam, either by put- 
ting a small quantity of water in the pot, just sufficient to 

reserve an atmosphere of steam areund the potatoes, or 


apricots. p . ; ef 
y introducing steam among them through a pipe from a 


How would an arbor look, the size of the gate-way, 
and as high as the orchard wall, at Chatsworth, down| boiler. Strict attention must be paid that they be not 
the longest walk from the end of the garden? If cover-|overdone. In general, from ten to twenty minutes of 
ed with fruit, I think it would have a good effect ; and the/steaming are sufficient. Where the right point is attain- 
ground would be completely saved. ed, they are dry and friable, and easily reduced into meal. 

In. the event of spring frosts, as in May last, the If the action of the steam is continued even a few moments 
ground being covered with stems and young shoots, a/tov long, they become greasy, compact, and acrid, and are 
degree of warmth would be confined in the arbor, which|"0t easily mashed, which proves that a change of compo- 
would allow the blossoms inside to set, and make the|Sition is commencing, which alters their qualities. It has 

been ascertained that potatces which have been thus in- 


crop of fruit more certain, than in the old method. The}! ! i : 
apples this year, I perceive, are all in the middle of the jured, or which are naturally acrid, may lose these quali- 


ties by the moderate and suitable operation of heat.—Id. 





trees. I remain, yours, &c. : 
- > Seapine. A Goop HussanpmMan.—Let us for a spemnesh visit the 
dwelling of a good husbandman. We find him i 8- 
Ow tHe Distitiation or Breav.—F inding it announced Ate re cra Every thing about him Pay aang 
in the English journals, that alcohol is distilled from bread|eq with neatness and order. His family is distinguished 
during the baking, and may be collected by condensing] for industry, frugality and correct deportment. His 
the vapour, M. Lejeune and B. Moncuse were induced to| mind, though not bred a scholar, is replenished with use- 
repeat the experiment. Having adjusted tubes of large| fy] knowledge. 
and small diameter to the oven, connected them with a He knows enough of law to avoid litigation ; enough 
worm, and luted the mouth of the oven, they procured, of the human system.to keep it healthful by dili i, 
from the baking of two hundred loaves, by means of the iiiiane tend fo camande habits ; enough of maratley ond 
large tubes, about 50 litres (—13 1-4 gallons) of a limpid religion, to practice them. In.the morning he rises with 
fluid, ofa yellow colour, a sweetish taste, and emitting the] 1. ° dawn : calls his household voend ithe thantecaiees;: 
odour of rve a a eceues re, Me of pays his denuitieme inten fountain of light ; and ike the 
acetate of lead resulting from the tubes of that metal, ace- . . 
tic acid, but not a trace of alcohol. When the Re ry woe oy luminary of heaven, he performs the duty of the 
was performed through small tubes, the quantity of liquor wie 7 : 
ubtained was but three or four litres. Surprised at finding At mid-day and at eee pe he returns to his house, 
no alcohol in the product, according to the statements of| Where oo order, — coon — a respect, 
the English journals, the process was varied, but with the bid him we can, ‘- a et yr ; the ee at rest ; 
same result; and as a counter proof, a quantity of alcohol/#t peace with himselt and his ‘od, he is ready for repose. 
a’? a . rt aes ;,.| His heart is an altar ; his house a Bethel ; and his famil 
wags placed in a vessel in the middle of the oven, but in aeades @ tame: beable taae Peeaat rpredce: M 
stead of a simple distillation, it was decomposed or ab-/@ Church. Satan broke into Paradise ne twee 
sorbed by the materials, and the quantity of acetic acid|its glories, he would meet & repulse on this consecrated 
wat sensibly augmented. From this it may be inferred, spot.—[Moore’s Address. ] 
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Preservation acainst Rust, Dampness, &c.—A piece 


lime or sulphate of soda, and carefully dried, preserves 
from hunidity and oxidiation delicate steel instruments, 
and also preserves parchment and paper. om 

Steel instruments may also be preserved in quick lime. 

A magnetic needle, suspended by a silk thread in lime 
water, undergoes no deterioration.—[Jour. de Connois. 
Uselle’s tome 12, p. 89.) 

How to Bow. Rice.—The grains of rice when properly 
boiled, remain dry and loose, and are then much more 
sweet and wholesome than when agglutinated or partially 
coraverted into starch. To boil rice properly, add salt to 

the water, and when boiling hot, stir in the rice. Keep it 
; boiling for twelve minutes by.the watch, then pour off the 
water and set the pot on live coals during ten minutes. 
The rice is then fit for the table. [Silliman’s Journal.] 





Growine Potatoes in a Ceitar.—A German paper 
has published the following account, communicated by the 
person who made the experiment. 

“J covered a corner of my cellar with a bed an inch 
thick, of two-thirds of river sand, and one-third of common 
mould. In the month of April, I put into it thirty-two yel- 
lew potatoes, the peel of which was very thin, and placed 
them on the surface, without covering them either with 
mould or sand. They produced an abundant crop ; for at 
the end of the ensuing November, I gathered above one- 
fourth of a bushel of the best potatoes, the tenth part of 

: which were as big as an apple and the rest as a walnut. 
The peel was very thin, the pulp white and mealy, and 
the taste exceedingly pleasant to the palate. During the 
six months these potatoes lay under the ground, I used no 
culture whatever, and yet they grew without the influence 

of the sun or the heat of the day. This essay might be 
put into practice with advantage in fortresses, in houses 
of correction, and indeed in every dry cellar of large cities, 
where it is of great importance to have a wholesome and 
abundant food fora large population.” [Br. Far. Mag.] 


Coxtiectine Swarms or Bees.—In Corsica the follow- 
ing method is employed for collecting swarms: of bees. 
When the swarm comes out, a man jollows them with an 
empty hive swung over his shoulders, the bottom and sides 
of which are rubbed over with lemon bark. He approaches 
the swarm and sprinkles it with lemon juice, with which 
he fills his mouth. The odor attracts the bees, and as soon 
as a single one enters the hive the rest follow.—[{Idem.] 





Horticuttcrat Socrety or CHarvteston.—At a re- 
cent meeting, the following Resolution was passed. 

“Resotvep, That for the best Treatise on Practical 
Gardening, adapted to the latitude of Charleston, a piece 
of Plate of the value of Fifty Dollars to be offered on the 
following conditions, viz. ‘I'he treatise to be based on the 
supposed case of an area of ground, of a half acre in extent 
which being unimproved, has consequently to be inclosed, 
laid out and cropped. The proprietor is desirous of culti- 
vating not only Vegetables, but also Fruits in sufficient 
quantities for the use of his family, and to introduce a few 
Flowers. Each Treatise to be handed in to the Record- 
ing Secretary of the Society, on or before the ist of June, 
1833, sealed, and accompanied by a note containing the 
name of the author, which will not be opened until after a 
decision is made. Such as may be handed in, will be sub- 
mitted to a Committee of the Society, appointed specially 
for the purpose, who will be instructed to unite with them 
a certain number of practical gardeners or gentlemen am- 
ateurs, in order to decide on the merits of the respective 
pieces. Every Treatise submitted and competing for the 
prize, will be considered as at the entire disposal of the 
Society. JOHN D. LEGARE, 


Recording Secretary.” 


of linen or cotton cloth, steeped in a saturated solution of 


Revivine Prants, &c.—The London Mechanics’ Re- 
gister gives a method of reviving plants, &c., which may 
prove useful to those who wish to revive scion buds, &c. 
when ¢heir leaves and buds are faded, and their bark and 
roots hard and nearly dry. The directions are to dissolve 
camphor to saturation in alcohol, adding the former until 
it remains solid at the bottom of the latter; a sufficient 
quantity of rain or river water is then to have the alcoholic 
solution added to it, in the proportion of four drops to one 
ounce of water. As the camphor comes in contact with 
the water, for a short time the camphor will float on the 
water in small flocculi, but will ultimately combine with 
the fluid and disappear. . 

Plants which may have been removed from the earth 


and have suffered by a journey or otherwise, should be ~ 


plunged into this camphorated water, so that they may be 
entirely covered. In about two or at most three hours, 
the contracted leaves willexpand again, the yuung, faded, 
and dependant shoots will erect themselves, and the dried 
bark will become smooth and full. That being effected, the 
plant is to be placed in good earth, copiously watered with 
rain or river water, and protected from the too powerful 
action of the sun until the roots have taken good hold of the: 


ground. 

If plants thus treated, are not restored in four hours, 
their death may be considered as certain, for they cannot 
be recalled to life by any artificial means. ‘They should, 
consequeutly, never be left more than four hours in the 
camphorated bath; because the exciting action of the cam- 
phor, when it is continued for a longer period, may injure 
the plants instead of doing good to them, It is not neces- 
sary to say, that the final prosperity of the plants thus re- 
animated by camphor water, must depend en the particu- 
lar properties of the former, the state of their roots, and the 
pains that are taken with them. The camphor prodaces 
no other effect than to restore life to plants nearly dead: 
after that, all proceeds according to the ordinary laws, and 
their ultimate state must be left to art and nature.—[Amer- 
ican Farmer. ] 


Porator Cuerse.—In Thuringia and Saxony, potatoe 
cheese is made, which is an object of considerable research, 
as it has the advantage of retaining its freshness during 
several vears, provided it is kept in close vessels. 

It is thus prepared :—select patatoes of good quality, es- 
pecially large white ones; boil them in a kettle, skin them 
and when cold reduce them to a homogeneous pulp ; add a 
pint of sour milk to five pounds of this pulp, knead the 
mass well and keep it covered three or four days, then 
knead it again, and place it in small baskets to drain; last- 
ly dry it in the shade and pack it in lavers in pots or casks 
and leave it thus for a fortnight before using it. The older 
it is the better, as its quality improves by age. 

The above proportions are most commonly used ; but 
four parts of potatoes may be added to two parts of curdled 
milk, or even other proportions according to the taste of 
the manufacturer.—[Idem.] 


Cuxtivation 1n Arasta.— Although the Arabs eulti- 
vate the ground, they do not hold it in any fixed oceu- 
pancy. ‘The whole region is one immense common, over 
which the diflerent tribes are in continual motion. When 
they come, at the rainy season, to a favourable spot, they 
sow it, wait about three months for its growth, reap the 
harvest, and proceed onward. The Fellahs, or fixed cul- 
tivators, are objects of their most profound contempt, and 
an alliance with them is considered as involving the deep- 
est ignominy. (Gar. Mag.] 

PLANTER’s Guipe.—We have received a copy of 
this work from the publishers, Messrs. Thorburn and 
We shall notice it a 


Sons. It is splendidly executed. 


large in our January number. - 
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MIXING OF VEGETABLES BY THE ROOTS.| Geoxocrcat Survey.—The Family Lyceum sug- 
gests to agricultural societies, the importance of geolo- 
gical and agricultural surveys. We fully accord in the 
opinion. Such surveys undertaken by competent sci- 
entific men, assisted by young farmers, would tend ve- 
ry much to promote a taste for mineralogy, geology, 
and various branches of natural history. We donot 
know of an association that could be more useful than 
an agricultural society composed of enlightened effi- 
cient and enterprising members. 


Mr. Fieet—lIn the New-York Farmer for Octo- 
ber, I noticed an article under the signature of the O/d 
Man, in which we are told of horn carrots intermixing 
with blood carrots by the roots. I apprehend the Old 
Man is somewhat mistaken as to the mode of intermix- 
ing ; I have known the Cicuta plant, the cabbage, and 
the poppy, all growing contiguous to each other with- 
out intermixing in the slightest degree—I have the mis- 
tletoe growing in the live oak 20 feet from the ground-- 
{ have known the plant called live forever hung against 
a dry wall, yet growing several inches without any Yn —e is oe ne by ma Ansel mo vee. 

: . : .| works of Versailles, which are pla 
rad we ao naa eight or ten times in a year, poral ae $1000 per hour. 


bees and flies from carrying the farina of one plant to 
another while in blow. I would inquire of the Old GRAFTS OF FRUIT. 


Man whether he was perfectly sure that his seed were Cotumsta, Pa., Nov. 26th, 1832. 
not mixed by setting two kinds too near each other ? to Mr. Fleet: Dear Sir,—I now send you a box, care 
me it appears impossible that they could intermix by of G. Thorburn & Son, N. Y., through the Messrs. 
the root, but by the farina it is often the case. Landreths of Philadelphia, containing as follows : 
Yours, &c. KR. M. W. Marked I. Ashmore apple grafts, 

Yates Co. Nov. 24, 1832. II. Winter Sweet Paradise, grafts and fruit, 
Ill. Fallowater, grafts, 

New-York VecetTaste Market.—Nov. 30--We Ilil. Zank, grafts and fruit, 
shall hereafter resume our former attention to the state} Not marked. Summer Sweet Paradise, grafts, 
of the market. Shenk’s Pear, grafts, 

Since the disappearance of the Cholera, the prices of Magnolia Glauca, seeds 
vegetables have risen; but the citizens generally do Cornus Floridus, : 
not buy freely. I. The Ashmore apple I have not seen the fruit of, 


Aprirs.—The Russet sells at $1 75 per barrel ;| ut it is highly spoken of by James Mifflin, Esq. ; and 


Spitzenburghs and Newtown at $2, Greenings at $3.|2° he is the best Pomologist in this neighbourhood, his 
. » recommendation is considered sufficient. Originated 


Kidney potatoes command 44 cents. We observed)in the lower part of York county, and ripe in Autumn. 
handsome cauliflowers at 50 cents per head, and Broc-|  [[, Winter Sweet Paradise ; this you will be able to 
coli at 6 to 15 cents. Hickory nuts and chesnuts are/judge of yourself—tree grows upright,-and bears pro- 
abundant, and command, the former $1 25, and the} lusely. _ : 

jatter 1 50, per bushel. Most of the hickory nuts which iil. F allowater, a very large, red winter, and excel- 

a aaliain . : _ {lent eating apple. 

we saw, were raised in orchards, in Orange County. Ill. Zank (German) literally contention apple ; this 
you will also judge for yourself—the original tree stood 
on a division line between two neighbours, and owing 
to their continual disputes about the fruit it obtained 
the name by which I send it you, is excellent for cider, 
as well as the table, tree of slow growth, similar to the 
Hughes crab. 

V. Summer Sweet Paradise ; a very large greenish 
yellow, juicy, sweet apple, ripening in August, fine for 
eating, cooking, drying, &c.; the tree grows larg- 
spreading and with age drooping, bears well every se 
cond year. 

Shenk’s pear, raised from seed by John Shenk, about 
thirty or forty years since; it is generally allowed to 
be the best pear in this vicinity ripening at that time, 
which is in August. I have had them measure eleven 
and a half inches in circumference. 

; : I have added the fruit of two var. of apples for your 

Cutoripes.—The chlorides of Lime and Seda are inspection, and the others, winter pith I sti no 
‘used to purify the rooms in which silk worms are fed.| bearing trees yet, and none in the vicinity, or I should 
The gas should be but very slowly set free to prevent] have sent you some also. They will however disap- 

point none who take the trouble to propagate them. 


Firts 1X THE Pratrtes.—It is difficult to conceive 
‘of the horror excited at the sight of a burning prairie. 
It is an ocean of fire, whose billows roll and heave, 
and run together, when the mountain of pyramidal 
flames ascends and drives detached bodies of fire seem- 
ingly into the very clouds. The whole horizon ap- 
pears to be on fire; the earth and the sky are hidden 
by the flames, and the eye can reach no point beyond 
their boundary. When the wind is brisk, the burning 
grass ascends and gives the appearance as though the 
heavens were filled with firebrands; and such is the 
rapidity with which the flame moves over the face of 
the earth, that an attempt to escape, by the swiftest 
‘animal, would prove abortive.—Silliman’s Journal. 


jury to the worms. 
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I ask asa favor of you to present a few of these ap-|and water was truly a desideratum. But as the set- 


ples of each kind, at a meeting of the Horticultural So. 


tlements extended, with the introduction of cattle, the 


ciety, and Jet me know their opinion of them, whether fa-|earth became more compact, and spontaneous vegeta- 
vorable or otherwise. \f you consider them worthy of|tion less flourishing, which, by the increased firmness 
being sent to Europe, you may forward all these in this|of the ground, caused the water to remain upon or rise 
box, and I willsend you a further supply in the Spring,|to the surface; hence it was found, that streams of 


for your friends, the members of the Horticultural So- 


water multiplied with the increase and extension of 


ciety, or any other persons who may wish them, provi-|cultivation.” 


ded you desire more, and will let me know in time. 
Have you no friends at Rio, §. America, that will 

send you seeds from thence? (the Rev. R. Walsh, 

LL.D., &c. notices many interesting plants as grow- 


After stating that the Mississippi has been and is 


enlarging, he judges, from twenty-five years of obser- 
vation, that the Missouri must by and by discharge 


ing there 7 you might also, perhaps, obtain some from| twenty times as much water as it does now. 


the West Indies, the Botanic Garden at Havanna, and 
different other places. ‘The Ochras, Myrtus, Chryso- 
phylus, Ficus, Zamia, and hundreds of others from 
those regions, would all be acceptable in this country. 
The cost will be trifling compared with the benefit to 
the country, and the honour of being the means of 





From the New-England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS, Nos. III. and IV. 
ON LABOUR. 

Wuen I have been riding in the country in a very 


their introduction. It would, however, I think, be|hot day, and seen farmers mowing and hoeing in the 


preferable for you to make some charge for seeds, at 


full blaze of the noon-day sun, the custom of those far- 


least sufficient to defray your expenses; in fact, I;mers with whom I was conversant when a lad, has 
think such persons as are unwilling to pay for rare|immediately occurred to my mind. In the months of 


seeds, ought not to be entrusted with any, as they 


June, July, and August, they retired so early to rest 


will scarcely take the trouble to give them a fair trial,|that they seldom needed a candle to light them to their 
and without a fair trial they had better be consigned| beds; and they rose as early in the morning as they 


to the fire at once. 
Your’s most respectfully, 


JACOB B. GARBER. 


could see to work. In the heat of the day, unless a 
shower or something extra called them to exert them- 
selves, they laid aside their labours for an hour or two, 
and indulged themselves in a comfortable nap after 


Remarks. As soon as received we will dispose of|dinner. This gave them fresh strength and vigour ; 
the plants and fruit as requested. We ask no compen-|and they. went forth to the labour of the evening with 


sation for seeds and plants we may forward to those 


spirit and pleasure. And if farmers would work as 
early and late as they could in the summer season, 


desirous of receiving them: the only conditions which they might rest from eleven until two o’clock, and 
we would wish to be observed are, that those who re- escape the intense heat and thirst of the day ; amdnot 
ceive them should report their success ; and to endea-|be one-half'so much fatigued as others, who begin their 
vour to keep up the spirit of reciprocation of new and|labour late in the morning, at six or perhaps seven 


useful varieties of fruit, and of ornamental plants. In 
a few days we will with much pleasure forward some 


o’clock, and who, to perform the labours of the day, 
must bear the heat and burden of it, and go to their 
beds at night exceeding weary, and quite exhausted. 


seeds to our friend Garber; and will be glad to have From eleven till two you may walk round your farm, 


more of his grafts, if the requisition is not too great. 





WATER IN CULTIVATED COUNTRIES. 


stir hay, or do any light labour, without fatiguing your- 
self in the least. This walk will refresh your spirits, 
and may save your lands from the inroads of unruly 
cattle, sheep, swine, &c. Walls and other fences 


Ir isa common impression that streams decrease in|should often be inspected, if you wish to preserve the 
size and number in cultivated districts. The following] fruits of your labours; and half ar hour or more in the 
paragraph from Silliman’s Journal advances a different|time and season of it devoted to this purpose, would 


doctrine. 


not fail of being well rewarded. ‘These hints may be 
improved on; and [ close this paper by observing, 


“‘ What more need we say, in support of our position|i.5¢ mowing and hoeing, both for comfort and profit, 
of subterranean water courses, by the infiltration ox should ke performed early sn the mortise atid late in 
5 


water through the earth. A new or uncultivated 
country, whether clothed with grass alone, or with 
trees and cane, will imbibe all the water that falls 
upon it, unless where the country is based upon strata 


the evening. 


EXCHANGING WORK. 
Farmers who handle but little money, should be cau- 


of rock, or the soil is very sterile; and indeed many|tious of entering into cash engagements ; they will find 
of the rocky districts, particularly those of limestone,|it more convenient to exchange labor, than to hire and 
are apt to contain more subterranean than superficial|pay money. Neighbors who have lands to break up, 
streams. It is worthy of remark, that in settling all|and teams to connect together, may do this business 
the country west of the Alleghany mountains, there|cheaper, by exchanging with each other, than by hiring 
was avery general want of water; whether it was in|help and cattle. It will often be found mutually bene- 
the limestone regions of Tennessee, Kentucky, and|ficial to make exchanges even in mowing and hoeing. 
Ohio, or in the extensive prairies of Indiana, Illinois, Through a difference in the situations and soils of farms, 
and Missouri, or in the great cane brakes of our dis-|though adjoining each other, and through early culti- 





trict ; the scarcity of water was everywhere observed, 





vation in the one, and late in the other, it frequently 
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happens, that the corn, grass, flax, &c., on one, is for- 
warder and ripe sooner by several days, than on the 
other. In this case it would be prudent to unite their 
labors and not to hire; this would be almost so much 
saved. But then, these exchanges should never make 
auy alteration, either in meats or drinks, in the farmer’s 
family. For, if any extra provision is made, an extra- 
ordinary expense is incurred. The chief use of land, 
and that which makes it principally beneficial and pro- 
fitable to a man, is this, it gives him employment ; it is 
of very little advantage or profit to him who does not 
labor upon it in person. A farmer should therefore 
be cautious of hiring much help; and at no time more 
than he can fully and profitably employ and readily 
pay. And to do this, if he hires for a month, or fora 
year, he should endeavor to raise a surplusage of some 
one, or of several articles to the amount of the laborer’s 
wages at least. And if he does this, even then, he finds 
that a year’s wages are not easily paid ; it will take off 
a considerable part of his corn, flax, dairy, or some 
other produce. © 

Those farmers who hire much labor done, will soon 
be convinced, if men of sense, that scarce eny farm will 
yield six per cent, and keep up the necessary repairs ; 
and that although they possess flocks and herds, and 
are the proprietors or owners of the soil, they are but 
little more than stewards to their laborers. And this 
should excite them to labor industriously with their own 
hands, and to do all they can within themselves. When 
diet and labor are scarce and dear, and a man has sev- 
eral farms, or more land to improve and cultivate than 
he can take care of, unless he hires a number of labor- 
ers, he should let, or put them to the halves, as it is 
called, to honest and industrious men, if he can find 
them. For, the difference between hiring laborers 


and boarding them, and letting or putting out a farm as 
above, the produce of which may amount to eighty or 
a hundred pounds, would be twenty, or twenty-five per 


cent in favor ofthe proprietor. And he will not have 
the trouble of providing for, and paying a number of, 
people ; some of whom, after all his attention and punc- 
tuality toward them, will not acknowledge themselves 
satisfied and contented. Good help, as it is called, is 
generally scarce and dear, and with difficulty obtained ; 
and a farmer who hires careless, ignorant and slothful 
laborers, notwithstanding all his own industry, will ne- 
ver grow rich. 


THE MOSS ROSE.—([ From the German. } 


The angel of the flowers one day, 

Beneath a Rose-tree sleeping lay. 

That Spirit—to whose charge was given 
To bathe young buds in dews from heaven. 
Awakening from his light repose, 

The angel whispered to the Rose, 

“O fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found where all are fair. 

For the sweet shade thou’st given to me, 
Ask what thou wilt, ’tis granted thee! ” 
“Then,” said the Rose with deepened glow, 
“On me another e bestow.” 

The Spirit paused in silent thought : 
What grace was there that flower had not ? 
"T'was but a moment—o’er the Rose 

A veil of Moss the angel throws, 

And robed iu Nature’s simplest weed, 

Can there a flow’r thaf Rose exceed. 
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Vistr To Newsuren. Sometime late in the sum. 
mer, we cannot tell when, nor will the printers give us 
time to look up our memoranda to ascertain, we made 
a short visit to this flourishing village—situated, as all 
our readers know, on the Hudson, 60 miles from New 
York—amidst the mountainous scenery of the High. 
lands—within sight of West Point, which not now, but 
in the Revolution, was the key stone of liberty on 
earth—not now, for the preservation of our liberty lies 
not in the ramparts of terra firma, but in the more in- 
accessible and dark recesses of thought, or rather in 
the storms of passion which may hurry us on in the 
same course we have hitherto prosperously sailed, or 
drive us on adverse and dangerous shores where we 
may shipwreck a liberty in the western, and the hope 
of it in the eastern world. 

Newburgh, like many other villages on the Hudson, 
is admirably situated for picturesque effect in garden- 
ing—rising from the shore too much, to be sure, for 
convenience, but not for health and scenery. The 
gardens and yards in the front of the houses give evi- 
dence of very considerable taste for both the ornamen- 
tal and choice productions of horticulture. The dwell- 
ings are mostly new, or presenting a pleasing and bright 
exterior from being painted white. The advanced state 
of gardening in Newburgh, compared with many other 
villages, is undoubtedly to be attributed to the Horti- 
cultural Society which has been successfully sustained 
for a number of years, and to the nursery of Mr. C. 
Downing. 

This is the only establishment we had time to visit, 
although there are several private gardens well de- 
serving of notice, and which, at some future period, we 
hope to have the pleasure of bringing before our rea- 
ders. The nursery of Mr. D. is a credit to himself, 
and a benefit to the section of country in which it is 
located. His modesty has kept the public too little ac- 
quainted with its merits. The extent of ground, the 
beauty of situation, the great care taken to have the 
best varieties of fruit plants that are true to their kinds, 
the correct principles on which it appears to be man- 
aged as a commercial garden, and the moderate prices 
demanded, entitle Mr. Downing to the patronage not 
only of those residing in the counties immediately ad- 
jacent, but from other and distant sections of the coun- 
try. We were pleased to learn that the orders for 
fruit trees in particular, were as extensive as Mr. D.’s 
convenience would permit him to meet. This augurs 
well for the attention given to fruit in the adjacent 
counties, and shows the importance and benefit of local 
nurseries, The patronage for flowers and green house 
plants has not been equally encouraging. The only 


object which any one would take exception at, was @ 
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very extensive grape vine arbor painted of a dull red. 
Running parallel to the river it would show more con- 
spicuously, and serve to give a brighter and a more 
lively aspect to the garden, if painted white. We wish 
Mr. D. and his equally meritorious and not less modest 
brother and coadjutor, all the success which usually at- 
tends close application and correct principles. 

The only object which} we particularly noticed as 
presenting an incongruous sight was that of the bury- 
ing ground, nearly in the very centre of the village..— 
The erection of decent white marble monumental stones 
showed that the departed were held in remembrance ; 
but that these mementos of the dead should be almost 
entirely concealed by the most worthless weeds that 
infest our land, implied some strange inconsistency — 
presented an incongruity that is by no means re- 
concilable to good taste, and perfectly unaccountable 
except on the influence of custom, which, all the world 
knows, often permits, introduces, and confirms incon- 
sistent notions, practices and habits. That friends 
should incur a very considerable expense in procuring 
tomb stones, and then allow them to be overgrown by 
thistles, poke-weeds, briars, nettles, and many other 
obnoxious weeds, and in the very centre of a flourish- 
ing village too, is most assuredly at variance with prin- 
ciples of correct taste, and by no means calculated to 
foster those recollections and tender feelings that render 
the remembrance of the dead soothing. The correct 
ness of these remarks will, we trust, appear apparent 
when it is considered what a contrast would be pro- 
duced if there should be an adjoining inclosure for the 
dead, which, in addition to the usual marble monu- 
ments, should present the appearance of appropriate 
flowers and shrubbery, rendering the whole sight pleas? 
ing, retired and lovely. How sweet would be the re- 
membrance of such a place! How fondly, when in 
some distant and far away country, would the mind 
revisit the spot where friends lie in repose, and where 
even strangers would not allow noxious weeds to luxu- 
riate on the soil ! 

We took a ride of some fifteen or twenty miles into 
the county. That portion, through which we travel- 
led, certainly does not justify the observations of Mr. 
Fowler, an English tourist, whose remarks we have 
inserted in a former number ofthe Farmer. He speaks 
of the soil and improvements in Orange county, as in- 
ferior to those of the greater part of the state. He 
must have passed through the most barren and neglect- 
ed portions of the county. We passed over a great 
variety of surface, and generally speaking, agriculture 
presented a condition quite considerably advanced of a 
majority of the counties in the state. In the vicinity of 
Washingtonville there was every appearance of thrift, 
and what is usually considered good management. We 
walked over a portion of Mr. Dederer’s farm, which 


consists of about 500 acres of as rich and productive 
land and under as good management as many of the 
best farms in Dutchess county. It showed to a disad- 

vantage from the fact that Mr. D. had a farmer’s gar- 

den, in which there were more weeds than vegetables, 
and that there was almost an entire destitution of fruit 
and ornamental trees about the dwelling. Mr. D. 

however, has very correct views on the plan which an 
extensive farmer should adopt respecting his garden.— 
He is decidedly in favor of employing a regular garden- 
er, who would be willing to make himself handy and 
useful about the barn and house—to attend to a por. 
tion of the stock, to keep every thing in order, to set 
outfand prune timber, fruit and ornamental trees, and 

to employ all the leisure time in the culture of culinary 
vegetables. Such a gardener, he concéives, would ve- 
ry materially add not only to the appearance ofa farm, 
but to its intrinsic value, as well as supply the family 
with an abundance of wholesome garden vegetables and 
fruit. Such a gardener he is disposed to employ, and is of 
the impression that many in the county would be glad 
to do the same. As far as his experience has given 
him an opportunity to judge, he apprehends a difficulty 
in this plan, from a disposition of many gardeners to 
be restless and seeking for higher wages, and of 
other farmers holding out inducements to gardeners of 
acquired reputation to leave their situation and come 
into theiremployment. As far as this practice extends, 
so far does it operate injuriously to the progress of hor- 
ticulture and to all the parties concerned. Gardeners 
who act thus, stand in their own light. A feeling is too 
apparent among some gardeners to labor merely for 
the wages, rather than to identify their interest with 
that of theiremployers. If gardeners wish to obtain 
permanent situations, let them not be too particular on 
what they bestow their labor, and let them early give 
the impression, that they seek the interest of their em. 
ployers rather than consult their own predilections. — 
The condition of horticulture in the country requires 
this sacrifice of even regularly bred gardeners. 


Sait, a Remepy ror Animat Poison.—The An. 
nales de Chimie states that the Rev. S. G. Fisher cured 
all kinds of painful and dangerous bites of serpents by 
the application of common salt, moistened with water, 


and bound upon the wound. The pain from the stings 
of insects is removed in the same manner. It is thought 
from partial experiments, that the bite of rabid dogs 
may be rendered harmless by the use of the same sub- 
stance. 

Francis Huser.—This distinguished naturalist be- 
came blind when he was quitea youngman. While 
the blessing of sight was enjoyed, his eyes met with de- 
light those of a young lady, whose attachment to him, 
notwithstanding his blindness and the opposition of her 
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parents, was so great as to induce her to wait seven|and poisonous tribes that people the plain, the hill, and 
years until she became of age, and then married him.—|the dale! How lovely and pleasing would be society, 
By the help of her eyes and her pen to record his con-|if the virtues that beautify the characters of men were 
clusions, he made greater discoveries in the habits and|alone cultivated, developed in all their loveliness, and 
economy of the bee, than any other naturalist who pre- brought to a state of full perfection ! 

ceeded him. His works remain a monument of his} He who tills the soil must be wakeful, watchful, 
fame and her attachment. diligent, and persevering. He must expect storms 
that will destroy, chilling winds that carry on their 
wings blight and destruction, scorching rays of the 
sun that burn and consume. So he who expects to 
run his race among his fellows, must expect to en- 
counter those storms of passion that harrow up the 








REFLECTIONS. 


In recalling the scenes of our boyhood, when we 
occasionally tugged and toiled in eradicating the obtru- 


sive weeds in the garden, and the hated dock in the soul, those acto of naghect that <hiliaand dujoasn'tes 
meniow, ont nn - ee = eas tes spirits, and those cruelties that tend to consume the 
en paring wd er we a ~~ 5" vital spark of life itself. Under these circumstances, 
that in later periods of life, we are led into a compari- he must wend his way along the joumey of life, eat 
son of the vegetable with the moral world. In our I ae at rh 
: us bread in singleness of heart, thankful when he 
your we a “tye ee 2A a agence 7 meets with a smooth path, ever ready to administer to 
* the creation of pie on at Sey a “ omg the wants of his fellow travellers, and doing all he can 
mankind ricsy 08. OR, ane we vex Cay ee tae 5, to arrive himself, and to enable others to arrive at, 
inquired we, did - me whens rt OR Hye OS those elysian fields, where no briars, nor thorns, nor 
from tares and blight? Why did not the sweet smell- a Aptany act save 
: ; ‘ asts, nor storms exist, to cause sorrow and woe. 

ing clover and timothy flourish without the hated dock, Such are the mingled scenes of beauty and defor. 
whose seeds are as numerous as the stars, and whose] . ; ; 

pl in teen ofthe vaune tell of pleasure and pain, and of innocence and 
roots adhere to the earth like t : , “ive ‘fal crime, which this world presents—a world imperfect 
ae, BOOP, OST .ey, wat Se Seah in its parts, yet admirably and wonderfully perfect as 
a whole ; imperfect when viewed in the darker aspect 
which fallen man presents, yet beautifully perfect when 
we discover by study and reflection that all things 
bespeak Omniscience,. 

Are we, then, to relax our exertions, because the 
Ais. ; luxuriant soil on which we labour is productive of 
the, delicious fruit ? [ on vigorous weeds, that unmolested would endanger our 

In later days we are led to inquire why the counte-lneead? Because we till the glebe that yields a lean 
nances of our fellow-creatures do not, like the morn, ear, shall we cease to dig deep for the minéral that 
look lovely and serene? Why does yonder hoary-| +, the vegetative principles in action? No: let us 
headed man indicate in look and mien the off ae of all persevere—enrich and prepare the soil well, plant 
mental distress and harassment of soul, instead, like carefully and timely, cultivate diligently and judi- 
the shock of corn fully ripe, of being gathered to his ciously, and with joy and resignation reap, whether 
fathers in peace and repose? Why does that lovely ’Ithe harvest rewards our labour with abundance or 
young, and innocent fair one, droop and languish like hits letineen 
the half&developed lily, alternately pelted by storms, 
and marred in its beauty by frosts? The clover is} Errara.—tIn the Farmer, No.1, of July, I notice 
sown, and the corn is planted, but no sooner do they|several errors. In the communication respecting hard 
spring into life, and smile under the genial warmth of names, the word on is used instead of out. In the one 
the sun, than a contest for existence arises between|Tespecting cabbages the words animal economy, instead 


i i i } j f celle 
: -eeds, that like the struggling|°f family economy. In the one on the subject o Ty; 
them, nnd the, intrugive wees, cemé it is printed thirteen inches, it should be three inches. In 


race of man " rng > 3 ‘eet SS + of Mi the one respecting white-wash, it is printed Mina’s Jour- 

nance, undermining by their roots, and depriving off nal, it should be the Miners’ Journal. Whether these 

light by their leaves. are errors of the pen, or of the press, I know not, but be 
How delightful would be the scenes of nature, how they which they may, they ought to be noticed in order * 

pleasing would be the associations connected with the|to a right understanding of them. Yours, &c. 

vegetable world, if nothing but the varied beauties of Gasio. 

the Floral kingdom, ahd sweetness and deliciousness August 20th, 1882. 

of the Pomoneal tribes, were left the only rivals, in- 

stead of being repressed by the myriads of noxious 


tree? 
rose deprived of their nourishment, and their beauties 


undisplayed, by useless weeds, that are obnoxious to 
the sight, and connected with unpleasant associations ? 
Why did not all nature present a uniform succession 
of rain and sun, a full development of Floral beauties, 
and a regular maturation of the Cereal harvest and 











At page 349, the excellent article on Ornamentat 
Plants should have had the signature of LaAnsinBURGH, 
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[From the New-England Farmer.]| 
ON THE PRESERVATION OF SWEET 
POTATOE SLIPS. 

Mr. Exssexpen,—I put up about two bushels of 
sweet potatoe slips for séed soon after. digging last 
fall; they remained till the middle of April,*when I 
examined. them, thinking to find but a dozen or two to 
put into a hot-bed; to my surprise I found them nearly 
all in a growing state, withsprouts three inches long. 
I lost none by rot: all that were not sound were dried 
up. I packed four boxes, each containing about half 
a bushel—three in sand, one in plaster. The one in 
plaster did not preserve half a dozen; they were dried 
up to the size of a pipe-stem. I placed one box in a 
cupboard over the oven, one in a eleset near the kit- 
chen fire, and two on shelves where they received the 
heat from the furnace in my cellar. I could perceive 
no difference in them in the spring, with the exception 
of that in plaster, which was in thé coolest place. ] 
put up a barrel of them the year previous, and placed 
them on the bottom of a very dry cellar: they were 
all rotten before the winter was half gone; the least 
dampness will destroy them. 

Northampton, Nov. 23, 1832. Ss. W. 


r . 
[ From the New-England Farmer.] 


HOW TO RAISE THREE CROPS FROM 
ONCE. PLOUGHING, 





Viz. Ist, Turngrs—2v, Rre—3p, Hay. 

Tue 3lst of July I turned over the sward ofa piece} 
of meadow which had been mowed the beginning of| 
the month, because-the hay was foul, owing to bad| 
grass seed; rolled it down, and scratched the ppt 
Jengthwise with a brush, in order to fill up the seams 
and smother the grass, which it did pretty effectually. 
On this acre I carted twenty-five horse-loads of fine| 
dung, consisting of the coarse yard dung which was| 
not fit for the field in April, having been stacked since| 
that time, strengthened however by about a thousand) 
white fish bedded in it in June. ‘This was spread on} 
the inverted sward, and mixed with the loam with an; 
iron tooth harrow, lengthwise of the furrow, without 
upsetting its On the 7th of August we sowed the tur- 
nips with a sprinkling of 25 bushels of ashes; they 
were hoed out gn the 27th and 28th, afler sowing on 
the same the usual quantity of rye and grass seed. 1 
sowed a second half acre prepared in a similar way, 
adjoining the same, on the 18th; and when the tops 
were the size of a dollar, we sowed on the rye and 
grass Seed as before. But these did not come up as 
regular as the first; and instead of hoejng them out, 
I had an iron tooth hargow run through to scratch in 
the seed, and some of the, turnips where they were 
thick were thinned out, but where they were thin % 
pulled none up. They have grown so fast that I com- 
menced pulling the largest the 15th of last month, 
many of which would not go into a man’s hat; and 
even now, the last of which I am getting in to-day, 
will not sell on account of their size. I have gathered 
upwards of 280 bushels, and*their size would have 
warranted 3 or 400 on the acre, had they come tp 
equal, and the rye an¢ grass now left to itself looks well. 
I make this communication, not having heard or 
read of the mode, though I had tried it once before, in 
which the rye and grass succeeded very well, but 





.|there was a partial failure in the turnips for want of 


a higher dressing. I shall, ifnecessary, give a further 
communication of the result™hext year. On the re« 
maining three acres of the four, ef the same field, I 
sowed wheat with grass seed, tilled the same way, 
which looks well. I have already fed it down dnce. 

N.B. The wagon (single) horse loads of dung are . 
about equal in bulk to twenty-five bushels of ears of 
corn, | put 10@-on the four acres. 

There has been.actually 300 bushels taken from 
the acre, and I shall pull many more small ones, left 
in the field, perhaps two cart-loads. 


Bridgeport, Conn. Nov. 22. 


. 


B. 


[From Loudon’s Gardener’s Mag.] 

We do not know that any of our readers will at 
present derive any practical benefit from the following 
article ; but the time may come when the same method 
will be adopted by florists and by the ladies. . 


ON SOWING ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS IN 
THE AUTUMN,IN ORDER TO HAVE THEM 
FLOWER EARLY IN THE SPRING. . 
Sir,—Permit me, through the medium of your 

pages, to call the attention of gardeners to the sowing 

of annual flower seeds in the autumn, in order to have 
them flower early in the spring. ‘The superiority of 
autumn-sown lettuces and caulifiowers, is already 
well known, but not so (generally speaking) that of 
annual flowers. Notwithstanding, the latter is equally 
as worthy of attention as the former. I have followed 
the practice for several years, and have since read of 

it; but I never saw it till I began it myself, though I 

do not presume to think but that some others had done 

it before, though they did not give it the publicity it 
deserved. My mcthod is this:—About the middle of 

September I sow such sorts as I desire, for instance, 

Schizanthus pinnatus and porrigens, Coreopsis. tine. 

toria, China aster, Malope trifida, Gilia capitata, Com. 

iyelina ceelestis, Delphinum sinense, Spanish ‘pink, 

Clarkia pulchella, Hibiscus afxicanus, Verbena Au- 


.bletia, with many others, in pots in the open ground, 


or ina cold frame, and, when large enough, I prick 
them into other pots. If only to plant out in spring, 
a few in a 32-inch pot of each sort.is sufficient. On 
the appearance of damp weather, I put them into a 
frame, and give all the air I can, without exposing 
them to the fogs or rains. If I am afraid of severe 
weather, such as I cannot keep out of the frame with- 
out too much covering, I remove them to an airy part 
of the green-house, where they remain till the begin- 
ning of March, at which time (if they have become 
too thick in the pots) I shift them singly into 60's, 
ready to plant out as soon as the weather is mild 
enough. When this is the case, I plant one in each 
place. I find that they will flower in far greater per-- 
fection than any sown afterwards in the ground, and 
in some sorts full two months sooner. If I have more 
plants than I want for the flower garden, I shift a few. 
into 48’s, and put them into some of the forcing houses,. 
where they soon flower, and make a very pretty ap- 
pearance at so early a period, as to allow me to haye- 
some plants of Schizanthus pinnatus and porrigens in 
bloom for the last month, and others are just coming, 
into flower to succeed them.” 

May 3, 1832. I am, Sir, &c. R. T- 
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[From Loudon’s Gardener’s Mag.] 
DESTRUCTION OF THE APHIS ON PEACH 
AND NECTARINE TREES. 

By Mr. G. Jamieson, late Gardener to Mrs. Bulwer 
Lytton, of Knebworth Park, Herts. 

Sir,—The peach and nectarine trees, when planted 
against walls having a south or south-east aspect, 
come into flower in the end of March, or the beginning 
of April; and in ten or twelve days afterwards they 
come into leaf. About this season we have generally 
eold dry winds from the north or north-east ; and 
after these have prevailed a few days, the aphis gene- 
rally makes its appearance, 

As I have been very successful in the destruction of 
this pest of gardeners, it may perhaps be of some use 
to state my practice. 

In the first place, water the tree over-head with a 
syringe or garden-engine ; then put a quantity of gas 
tar into a flower-pot or any open-mouthed vessel ; 
place it as near the tree as you can, without incurring 
the risk of the heat of the process to be described in- 
juring the leaves. Then put into the vessel as many 
birning coals as will set the gas tar on fire, and in a 
few minutes a dense cloud of black fetid smoke will 
ris¢ up, and, in a mild;day, completely envelope the 
leaves of the trees. If the day be not mild, you must 
earry on.the operation either under a temporary cov- 
ering of mats, or wait till the wind blows either against 
the wall, or in the direction of it. The evening or the 
morning is the best season for this process; a very few 
minutes will suffice for each tree; and, as soon as the 
fumigation is over, the trees should be syringed, to 
wash off the soot and the dead insects. 

I am, Sir, &c. G. JamiEson. 

Mr. Jamieson, we understand, practised this method 
at Knebworth with the greatest success; and he has 
no doubt that it might be employed in orchards on a 
large scale, instead of the present practice of burning 

straw. In North-America there are, in some seasons, 
immense flights of locusts, of some miles in length, and 
a mile-or more.in breadth. Might not a whole coum- 
try unite in burning gas tar at the same moment, so as 
to destroy these insects en masse? There would be 
no danger t6 human beings who were content to keep 
close to the earth; because, all smoke being lighter 
than pure air, the latter would naturally gravitate to 
the surface. Considerable annoyance to an army 
entering a town, or to ships at sea, the wind being in a 
favourable direction, might no doubt be effected by the 
skilful management of so powerful a smoke, produced 
in such immense quantities, and so rapidly, from such 
4 small quantity of materials. In the cities of Russia, 
it is the custom to disperse mobs, and quiet drunken 
people, by playing water on them with a fire-engine ; 
in desperate cases, perhaps smoke would be preferable. 
For garden purposes, it would be very desirable to 
khow the neatest, cheapest, and most commodious 
thode of generating and applying this smoke, Proba- 
bly dry leaves of trees, or coarse paper, or tanners’” 
bark, impregnated with gas tar, might be burned in a 
fumigator such as we have figured in p. 354 ; and thus 
this seemingly clumsy process might be rendered as 
easy of use, and neat in application, as the process of 
fumigating with tobacco. We recommend the subject 
to the attention of our readers, and especially such of 
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WE scarcely meet witli a single periodical devoted 
to rural culture, that does not contain strong indications 
of an increasing disposition in the public to educate 
the rising generation in a love for the vegetable world. 
The following is from Loudon’s Magazine : 


ON THE MEANS OF INSPIRING A TASTE 
FOR GARDENING AMONG THE LABOUR. 

ING CLASSES OF SCOTLAND. 

By James Stuart Menteath, Jun. Esq. of Closeburn, 
Dumfriesshire. 

‘‘ Between the upper and lower classes in Scotland, cordiality, 
mutual confidence, and support, prevail, to which many 
other nations are strangers. It behoves the higher classes 
to endeavour, by protection, by kindness, and by example, 
to preserve those principles and relations which have been 
so honourable to Scotland, which form the basis of good 
education, and without which education is unavailing.” 


“ And round about he taught sweet flowers to grow.” 
Spenser. 

No country abounds more with seminaries for the 
education of youth than Scotland; and much of the 
successful enterprise of her inhabitants may be attri- 
buted to the education obtained in these seminaries, of 
which parochial schools may justly be reckoned the 
principal. But the education, how good soever it may 
be, acquired at these schools, might be rendered more 
perfect, by incorporating with them somewhat of a 
practical nature, to train the hand as well as the mind. 
Many employments suited to this purpose might be 
suggested; but scarcely any could be at once more 
agreeable and beneficial, than instructing the children 
in the operations of common kitchen-gardening. The 
proposal of such a new scheme may startle some, who 
are not aware that nearly every parochial schoolmas.- 
ter in Scotland already possesses a garden, of a 
smaller or larger extent, which might be employed 
for this purpose; the extent of every schoolmaster’s 
garden being fixed by an act of parliament to be a 
rood, or quarter of an acre, of ground. Others, again, 
may suppose that the other business of the school 
would be interfered with and interrupted, were a me. 
thod of school gardening teaching introduced ; but it 
will not be difficult to show the contrary. 

To introduce into our Scottish parish #schools the 
teaching of gardening to children, we should require, 
in the future appointment of all schoolmasters, a know- 
ledge of the culture and uses of all the common culi- 
nary vegetables and fruits, together with a slight 
acquaintance with flowers ; and to assist those masters 
already appointed, but who may be ignorant of horti- 
culture, the gardener of some lJanded proprietor in the 
parish, or, if none in it, the gardener of some neigh- 
bouring heritor, might be called in, to supply the want 
of information in these respects. A knowledge of 
horticulture might easily be acquired by all young 
men qualifying themselves to be parochial schoolmas- 
ters, in a similar manner; since scarcely a parish in 
the southern parts of Scotland is without one or more 
resident landed proprietors. These all possess gar- 
dens, and nearly all keep a gardener. None of these 
proprietors would deriy the schoolmaster access to 
their gardens, where he might learn, under the direc- 
tion of the gardener, all the practical useful parts of 
common kitchen-gardening; and where towns are 
near, a more extensive acquaintance with the subject 





our young friends as have studied a little chemistry. 


might be obtained by frequenting the gardens of intel- 
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ligent nurserymen, who would no doubt do every thing|hills which rise directly from the sea, and which are 


in their power to facilitate so useful a design. 

Supposing, then, the schoolmaster possessed of the 
requisite knowledge of common kitchen-garden culti- 
vation; his garden, being increased to not less than 
half am acre of ground, should be divided into portions. 
These divisions should be of such a size as to admit, in 
each, of a regular rotation of the several vegetable 
crops to be raised. Over each plot or division of 
ground a certain number of children, not too nume- 
rous, but so arranged that each individual might be 
able to put his little hand to the work himself, should 
be placed. Rows of gooseberry, currant, and rasp. 
berry bushes, might separate the divisions ; and a few 
apple, pear, and cherry trees, might have place, as 
standards, espaliers, and wall trees. On these, the 
processes of budding and grafting might be exempli- 
fied. In order that no interruption should be thrown 
in the way of the regular business within the school, 
the cultivation of the schoolmaster’s garden by the 
children should be only carried on in their play hours, 
and an hour on Saturdays, when all the other business 
of the school had been got through, or whenever time 
could be spared. 

* * * * * 

The youth of the country will, so instructed, grow 
up with a love of rural affairs; and instead of throw- 
ing away their time and money in low dissipation, 
both will be devoted in their leisure hours to useful 
pursuits. Thus Scotland, from being a country famed 
for its good agriculture, will become equally so for its 
cottage gardening; and every cottage will have its 
garden, stored with all the useful pot-herbs and vege- 
tables for the food of its inmates; with fruit, so desir- 
able to all; and will be ornamented also with a choice 
small collection of flowers. In addition to which, a 
jove of plants and flowers being universally diffused, 
every parish may in time have its little garden soci- 
ety, and its meetings for the distribution of prizes for 
the best vegetables, and fruits, and flowers, among 
its members. 





[From Loudon’s Gardener's Mag.]| 


ACCOUNT OF THE OTAHEITEAN METHOD 
OF PREPARING THE ARROW-ROOT. 


By Andrew Mathews, Esq. of Lima. 


Sir,—By this I trust you have received my letter of 
August last, which will inform you*of my having 
crossed the Cordillera of the Andes. Since then, I 
have learned from Dr. Hooker that he has published a 
description of the route by Mr. Cruikshanks ; I shall 
therefore reserve what I intended to send you on that 
subject, till I receive Dr. Hooker’s publication. In 
the mean time, I send you an account of the Otahei- 
tean method of preparing the arrow-root of commerce, 
as I witnessed it performed in that island ; hoping that 
it may be the means of attracting the attention of some 
persons in Great Britain connected with those islands, 
and be a means of establishing a more direct inter- 
course with the inhabitants. 

The root (Tacca pinnatifida Lin., Ency. of Plants, 
p- 256, fig. 4321, the pea of the natives) grows in the 
greatest abundance in all the islands which we visited, 
viz. Otaheite, Eimeo, Huaheine, Raiatea, and Otaha. 


somanggy covered with a coarse grass, on a red sandy 


loam. he root is round, white, smooth, full of eyes 

like a potato, and from 2 to 3 inches in diameter. The 

flower-stem rises directly from the root, simple; from 

2 to 4 feet in height, as thick as a man’s finger, bear- 

ing its flowers in a loose simple umbel on the summit ; 

and when large and full blown, it presents a beautiful 

and delicate appearance. The leaf is large, tri-pinna- 

tifid, segments acute, of a rich shining green: it is 

subject to great variation in the size of the segments, 

some leaves being much more cut, and having the seg- 

ments narrower, than others. When a sufficient 

quantity of the roots is collected, they are taken to a 
running stream, or to the sea-beach, and washed ; the 
outer skin is carefully scraped off at the same time with 
a shell, and those who are particular in the preparation 

scrape out even the eyes. The root is then reduced 
to a pulp, by rubbing it up and down a kind of rasp, 

made as follows: a piece of board about 3 inches wide 
and 12 feet long is procured, upon which some coarse 
twine, made of the fibres of the cocoa-nut husk, is 
tightly and regularly wound, and which affords an 
admirable substitute for a coarse rasp. The pulp, 
when prepared, is washed first with salt or sea water, 
through a sieve made of the fibrous web which"pro. 
tects the young frond of the cocoa-nut palm; and the 
starch, or arrow-root, being carried through with the 
water, is received in a wooden trough, made like the 
small canoes used by the natives. The starch is 
allowed to settle for a few days; the water is then. 
strained, or, more properly, poured off, and the sedi. 
ment re-washed with fresh or river water. This 
washing is repeated three ‘times with spring water; 
after which the deposit is made into balls of about 7 or 
8 inches in diameter, and in this state dried in the sun 
for twelve or twenty-four hours. The balls are then 
broken, and the powder spread for some days in the 
sun to dry; after which it is carefully wra in 
tapa (the native cloth), and put into baskets, and hung 
up in the houses. The natural indolence of the 
ple is so great, and their avarice such, that but few of 
them will give the arrow-root sufficient time to dry, 
if they have an opportunity of parting with it—which 
I suspect was the case with that sent to England some 
few years back by the missionaries. So abundant. is 
the root, that several tons might be prepared annually 
by proper management ; as it is, there is a consider- 
able quantity prepared: it being not only eaten by 
the natives and strangers on the island, but also by the 
crews of the vessels that touch there. 

At present, when the roots are taken up, the only 
precaution used to secure a crop the following year is 
to throw the smaller roots back into the holes from 
which they were taken, and to leave them to chance. 
I have no doubt that, with proper cdre and cultivation, 
any quantity might be produced. When we visited 
the island, we purchased the prepared arrow-root at 
2d. per lb., and a missionary there informed us, that 


three-fourths that sum per lb., which is, I believe, 
much less than it can be purchased at either in the 
East or the West Indies. Its quality is excellent—I 
should say equal] to that of the East Indies, and far 
superior to that of Chile, with which I have, since my 





{ts favourite situation is on the sides and ridges of the 


return, had an opportunity of comparing it. Though 
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he would engage to procure any given quantity at » 
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there are at present many English and North Ameri- 
cans upon the island, I am sorry to say that but few 
of them have set the natives the example of industry 
that might have been expected; even the missionaries 
themselves are stil] backward in that respect. 
As I am likely to remain some years longer in Peru, 
I have deferred sending you any remarks on the state 
of agriculture and horticulture in that country, till 1 
become better acquainted with the manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants; but as I am now in possession 
of a property of about fifty acres, which | am work- 
ing, and in which | have all the fruits common to the 
eountry, I hope to be able shortly fo furnish you with 
something novel and interesting respecting it. 
I am, Sir, &c. 
Lima, Dec. 23, 1831. Anprew MaTnews. 
Remarks. We would take this opportunity to re- 
new our requests to those who reside and travel in 
reign countries, to communicate to us on rural affairs. 
Those who are connected with the religious missions 
would confer a special favour, in making our paper 
a record of their and the natives’ progress in rural 
improvements. As far as our information extends, we 
have been led to conclude that the missionaries were 
generally the first to introduce the tillage of the soil. 
We will very cheerfully furnish files of the New-York 
Farmer to mi&sions in any quarter of the globe. 


[From the Southern Agriculturist.] 

THE FLOWER GARDEN, AND THE CUL- 
TURE OF FLOWERS, AS CONDUCIVE TO 
HEALTH, PLEASURE, AND RATIONAL 
AMUSEMENT. By Thomas Fuller Hazzard. 

West Point, St. Simen’s Island, ( Geo.) April, 1832. 
Mr. Editor,—lt has appeared to me a Iittle singu- 
lar, that none of the readers and subscribers of your 
useful and entertaining Agriculturist, particularly your 
fair readers, and I hope there are many of them, have 


devoted a thought to all the charms and allurements of 


the Flower Garden. I am certain that the lovely 
daughters of the south cannot be insensible to such 
refined taste, or indifferent to so amiable and exhila- 
rating a pursuit. I know to the contrary: and] am 
equally certain, that there are an innumerable variety 
of the most rare and splendid flowers annually grown 
throughout the southern states, both in the cities and 
in the country, which not only adorn and delight their 
owners, but are the admiration of all the travellers 
and florists who may be permitted to examine them. 
The cause why this interesting department continues 
unoccupied, must be attributed to the genuine diffidence 
and retiring modesty of southern character, and to no 
other. As you have expressed a wish for me to make 
only a beginning on the subject, I will do so with 
pleasure; and trust it may draw out and induce others 
during the approaching summer, to gratify the wishes 
and tastes of your readers in general. 

The flower-garden, from the remotest antiquity, has 
ever been considered a sacred place, where all the 
most chaste and refined feelings of the soul were 
stirred up, and called forth into maturity and vigorous 
action. Here, Nature displays her wonderful mys- 
tery—her rich and gorgeous tints—her brightest co- 


lours—her most balmy perfume. It was a place well 
calculated to attract the admiration of all the illustrious 
men and women, both of Greece and Rome. They 
dedicated such places to their deities, and celebrated 
various pious and festive rites and solemnities, which, 
no doubt, in their day and generation, did afford them 
the highest enjoyments. It was within these classic 
scenes that their elegant taste was displayed, their 
immortal poetry composed, and their literature culti- 
vated to its perfection; and Nature in all her splen- 
dour was often almost rivalled by the genius and inge- 
nuity of her votaries. This pursuit has not only great 
antiquity, but the approbation both of sages, poets, 
and saints, in its recommendation. Flora is its god- 
dess, and Hygeia, who presides over health, is her 
attendant, whilst Venus and Cupid are ever ready to 
lend their aid and assistance. Therefore, ye lovely 
belles of the South, if you desire health, bright eyes, 
and rosy features, enter the garden of flowers, and 
exercise in a wholesome and innocent pleasure, which 
will enliven your mind, enlarge your understanding, 
warm your heart, and mould your forms, so that you 
will be prepared to enjoy whatsoever destiny the God 
of Nature may determine. 

In a climate like ours, where the morning and even- 
ing of spring, summer, and autumn, are so well calcu- 
lated to invite us to walk forth and survey the beau- 
ties of the field, or luxuriate the eye on. the exquisite 
varieties of plants to which it is congenial, I cannot 
imagine any fancy more rational than to devote a 
small spot of ground, or a few hours in the twenty- 
four, to the culture of flowers. 

When I meet a young lady who has no taste, no 
feeling of admiration, for such an elegant and refined 


pursuit, my ming involuntarily reverts to the character 
of Mrs. Dame Van Winkle, of tygress memory. 
Thinks I to myself, you may, fair lady, despise things 
so simple and innocent—take care you do not admire 
solids, and use the positive end of your broomstick, to 
teach your ‘ gude man’ the phenomena of electricity. 
With me, a garden of flowers calls forth either gay or 


lively thoughts, or profound meditation. There are 





so many exquisite beings, of such curious and compli- 
cated structure, so perfect in al] their parts, that they 
proclaim in silence the incomprehensible wisdom of 
that Being, whose sovereign will could alone create 
them. They spread out their charms, their tender 
flowers, that the sun may mature and the dew increase 
their sweetness. They feel the air as it passes—to 
them it is Nature’s priest. The glare of the sun wit- 
nesseth both their loves and their nuptials. Who hath 
a heart to love? here, child of Adam, mayest thou 
indulge the master passion: every flower is either 
male or female. Well may poets of all ages contem- 
plate this subject, and sing in admiration the “loves 
of the flowers.” 


[Our limits compel us to omit several paragraphs 
on the culture of flowers, which are not appropriate 
to the Middle and Northern States. ] 


Our forests, pine-barrens, and prairies, all abound 
in a great variety of beautiful native plants, many of 
them vying with any of the foreign. They all im- 
prove by culture: among this number, the Fringe- 
tree, Snowdrop-tree, Sensitive-briar, pink and crimson 
Honeysuckle, well merit prominent places. They 
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ean all be propagated either from seeds or roots. [ 
had last summer several most beautiful sensitive plants, 
which were universally admired by all who saw them. 
There are also a great number of beautiful Flags and 
Lilies, which abound along the shady and fertile banks 
of the Altamaha: the white Pancratum is very curious 
and fragrant, bulbous, and improves considerably by 
culture: they are now in bloom. The yellow Flag 
(cana flaccida) is bright and shining in its colour, and 
displays itself in July : I sent some roots to you. The 
sweet Smelling Shrub is one of our most choice native 
plants—its perfume almost rivals the rose of Damas- 
cus. They grow either from the seed or roots, plant- 
ed in a moist place, or in blue swamp-clay, and kept 
well watered. We have on.this island three varieties 
of Tradescantia—pink, pale blue, and dark purple. 
The white I have never seen, the others I have now 
in full costume : they may be raised either from seed 
or roots. The Clematis is also a pretty creeper, now 
in flower—grows from seed or roots, planted in the 
fall. The yellow Jessamine of Carolina, if cultivated 
with care, and planted in blue clay, will flower twice 
in the year. 

The above is but a feeble effort to comply with your 
request—I hope it may induce others to continue the 
subject, for it is one which contains much to entertain 
both mind and body. I have only glanced at a few 
plants: to have been more minute, would have occu- 
pied too much of your work. I have also used the 
names which are most common and best known. 
Should it afford your readers any amusement, or be- 
guile one tedious moment, my object and wish will 
then be accomplished. I conclude with another ex- 
tract from an old poem : 


“ To raise your flowers various arts combine— 
Study these well, and fancy’s flight decline. 
If you would have a vivid vigorous breed, 
Of every kind, examine well the seed. 
Learn to what elements your plants belong, 
What is their constitution, weak or strong. 
Be their physician: careful of their lives, 
And'see that every species duly thrives. 
These love much air, these on much earth rely, 
These without constant warmth decay and die. 
The wisest, best, to whom just praise belong, 
And all who've sought life’s comfort to prolong, 
In gardens passed the leisure of their days, 
And rural scenes preferred to worldly praise. 
Here felt, from noise protected, and from strife, 
The sweet enjoyments of a rural life. 
If nature in her dress is simply neat, 
’Tis art which makes her beauteously complete. 
View the gay scene where Flora’s beauties rise— 
"Tis nature’s God that all those tints supplies. 
Exert thy reason, then, and trace the cause 
Of beauty, and well weigh who gave it laws. 
In the creation the Creator view, 
And learn to Him what gratitude is due. 
Why does the rainbow sparkle in our eyes ? 
For the same cause, the tulip’s purple dyes ? 
That, to their author, man his thoughts may raise, 
Inspired with rapture, wonder, love, and praise.” 


I salute you, Mr. Editor, with best wishes for your 
continued health and usefulness. 
Tuomas Funrer Hazzarp. 
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This is the season when the owners of lands or farms 
should have collected and put away in proper state of 
preservation, seeds of useful forest trees. Should they 
not have collected them, it is not yet too late to procure 
many, of the most valuable kinds. The following di- 
rections on soils and sites are from the Sylva Ameri- 
cana. 


SOILS AND SITES MOST PROFITABLY EM- 
PLOYED IN THE GROWTH OF TIMBER. 


From what has been said respecting the advantages 
of judicious planting, the lands and sites most proper 
for the growth of timber will have been generally un- 
derstood. There has been a difference of opinion 
whether land under woods or under tillage is the most 
profitable and beneficial to the proprietors and the pub- 
lic ; the question is similar to that which exists respec- 
ting the comparative value of tillage land and perma- 
nent pasture, and may be solved in the same manner, 
viz., that the prosperity, if not the absolute existence, 
of the one is dependent on the other, and the interests 
of individuals as well as the public on both.. The oc- 
cupiers of land where woods are scarce, or wanting al- 
together, and those where they are in too great abun- 
dance, will coincide in the truth of this observation.— 
The proportion which woods should bear to tillage and 
and pasture lands in any one district of country depends 
on the nature of the soil, and the local demand for cer- 
tain kinds of produce. 

There can be but one opinion as to the advantage of 
planting exposed waste lands, and those that are steep, 
rocky or precipitous. The loss to individuals and to 
the nation, by such large tracts of land as those now al- 
luded to lying utterly unproductive, is incalculable. 

Lands of rather a superior quality to those, or which 
are accessible to the plough, and the barrenness: of 
which is owing to exposure and ungenial climate, offer 
great inducements to forest-tree planting. For when 
the improvement is completed, it is, to its extent, so 
much added to the territorial extent of the country, in 
affording the means of sustenance as well as the enjoy- 
ment of human life. 

Lastly, where the local climate and soil are govd, 
but where, at the same time, a scarcity of timber ex. 
ists for the periodical wants of agricultural and manu- 
facturing operations, as for the various purposes of 
buildings, implements of husbandry, fencing, poles, ma- 
chinery, fuel, ete., planting is of great importance and 
utility to the community. In many cases, where the 
soil is of greater value, the planting may be confined to 
the angles of inclosures, and to hedge rows. 

In this last case it may be necessary to observe, 
that the land of the lowest comparative value for corn 
crops, and the most eligible for shelter and shade, where 
required, should be chosen for planting. 

[t may be useful to take a more intimate view of the 
nature or composition of those varieties of soil which 
have been alluded to. It is proper, however, to ob- 
serve, that the following statements of the nature or 
constituents of these soils are not intended to convey 
the idea that they are the best sorts respectively for 
the different kinds of forest trees, but principally to 
show that on such soils these trees have attained to great 
perfection of growth. The soils were selected from the 
spots where the trees mentioned in connexion with the 





soils were found by a celebrated forester, and the trees 
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were, on an average, the finest of the respective kinds 
which have come under his observation. 

The great importance of precision in the nomencla- 
ture of soils, whether in the details of planting or hus- 
bandry, must be so clear and evident to every person 
who may be desirous to profit by the results of others’ 
experience in these subjects, that it would be superflu- 
ous here to add more on the point. 

Ist. Heath soil, or siliceous sandy moor soil, in- 
cumbent on shale or ferrugineous stones, and frequent- 
ly on siliceous sand of great depth. 

400 parts consisted of, fine siliceous sand, 

Carbonate of lime, 

Carbonate of magnesia, 1 

Decomposing vegetable matter, chiefly 

composed of the decaying leaves of heath, 55 

Silex, or impalpable earth of flints, 11 

Alumina, or pure matter of clay, 3 

Oxide of iron, 4 

Soluble matter, principally common salt, or mu- 

riate of soda, 4 
400 

The birch and the beech are found to succeed bet- 
teron a soil of the above description than any other 
kind of tree. For the latter, however, it is necessary 
that the subsoil should be a deepsand. The larch and 
spruce, under the like circumstances as to subsoil, will 
also attain to a good perfection on heath soil ; but where 
the subsoil is rocky, or impervious to a free circulation 
of moisture by indurated sand, which is sometimes the 
ease, these last mentioned trees never succeed. 

2d. 400 parts of poor sandy soil, incumbent on 
shale, or very coarse gravel. 

Fine sand, principally siliceous, 

Impalpable earthy matter, 40 consisting of car- 

bonate of lime, 0 

Decomposing vegetable matter, destructible by 

fire, 4 

Silex, or pure earth of flints, 22 

Alumina or pure matter of clay, 7 

Oxide of iron, 5 

Soluble saline matters, chiefly muriate of soda, 2 








320 


360 


400 
The pine, larch, spruce, birch and sycamore, are the 
most proper for this kind of soil. 


3d. Sandy loam, incumbent on siliceous sand, con- 


taining a large proportion of oxide ofiron. 400 parts. 
Fine sand, partly calcareous, and partly silice- 
ous, 200 
Coarse sand, 84 
Carbonate of lime, 
Decomposing vegetable matter, 15 
Silex, or the earth of flints, 56 
Alumina, 12 
Oxide of iron, 5 
Seluble vegetable matter, containing sulphate of 
potash, vegetable extract, and common salt, 4 
Loss, 24 
400 
The larch, pine, and fir tribe, in general will succeed 
well.on a soil of this texture, although the beech comes 
to the greatest perfection, or is, perhaps, the plant most 
profitable to employ in planting soils of this nature, par- 
tieularly when the subsoil] happens to be deep sand. 
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4th. Light sandy siliceous soil, incumbent on a 
damp clayey subsoil. 

Siliceous sand, of various degrees of fineness, 

Gravel, partly calcareous, 

Impalpable loamy matter, consisting of carbo- 

nate of lime, 

Silica, or earth of flints, 

Alumina or clay, 

Oxide of iron, 

Decomposing vegetable matter, 

Moisture and loss, 


The oak grows rapidly on this soil, and should con. 
stitute the principal timber tree of the plantation. The 
chesnut also attains to great maturity in the same kind 
of soil. The nurse trees most proper are the larch, 
spruce, and particularly the silver fir. The elm plant- 
ed on this soil had not attained to the size of the above- 
mentioned trees in the same period from planting, but 
the timber was considered of a superior quality. 


5th. 

soil. 

Coarse gravel, partly calcareous, 40 

Fine sand, 190 

Carbonate of lime, 16 

Decomposing vegetable fibre, 14 

Silex, or pure matter of flints, 

Alumina, or pure matter of clay, 

Oxide of iron, 

Soluble vegetable extract and saline matters, 
containing gypsum, common salt, and sul- 
phate of potash, 

Loss and moisture, 


Clayey loam, incumbent on a clayey sub- 


This soil brings the oak to the highest state of per 
fection. 


6th. Damp clayey soil incumbent on clay. 
Coarse siliceous gravel, 60 
Fine sand, 120 
Vegetable matter, destructible by fire, 9 
Carbonate of lime, 15 
Silica, or earth of flints, 130 
Alumina or pure clay, 48 
Oxide of iron, 10 
Soluble saline matter, with vegetable extract 

and gypsum, 8 


The oak, elm, ash, and horn-beam, attain to greater 
perfection here than any other kind of forest tree. The 
tulip tree (Liriodendron tulipifera) grows freely on this 
soil when it is properly prepared by trenching. 

7th. 
marl. 

Fine siliceous sand, 

Undecompounded vegetable fibre, 

Decomposing vegetable fibre, 

Silica, or impalpable earth of flints, 

Alumina or pure matter of clay, 

Soluble matter, principally vegetable extract, 

Oxide of iron, 

Moisture and Joss, 


Fertile peat moss, incumbent on clay or 
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This variety of peat soil when prepared for planting 
by draining off'the superfluous moisture, with which it 
is found almost always saturated, is capable of growing 
very profitable trees, as the birch, poplar and willow. 
A piece of ground of this nature, prepared by cutting 
open drains at such distances from each other, as to 
leave a sufficient breadth or body of earth to retain a 
due proportion of moisture in dry weather, and yet 
prevent saturation of moisture in the wettest weather, 
was planted with a variety of trees. The trees above 
mentioned succeeded remarkably well, and made an 
improved return of a hundred per cent. in comparison 
to that afforded by the natural produce of the surface. 
The following variety of peat which is not uncommon, 
is to be carefully distinguished from the above. 


8th. Inert peat soil. 


Fine pure siliceous sand, 29 
Inert vegetable matter destructible by fire, 289 
Alumina, 14 
Oxide of iron, 30 

Soluble vegetable extractive matter, sulphate of 
iron, and sulphate of potash, 11 
Sulphate of lime, 12 
Loss and moisture, 15 
400 


The outward characters or appearance of this soil 
is so similar to those of the first mentioned variety of 
peat, that they are scarcely to be distinguished by com- 
mon observation. The above soil, in its natural state, 
is absolutely sterile. Large applications of caustic 
lime and of common salt, in a smaller proportion, had 
the effect of improving the nature of this soil so much, 
as to render it capable of vegetating turnips. It has 
not been proved, however, what the results of planting 
forest trees might be on this soil, improved in the man- 
ner now stated. 


9th. Chalky soil, incumbent on chalk rock. 


Calcareous sand, 280 
Carbonate of lime, 60 
Decomposing vegetable fibre, 

Silica, 28 
Alumina, 10 
Oxide of iron, 

Vegetable and saline soluble matters, 

Moisture and loss, 5 


400 


The beech, ash, and oak thrive better on a soil of 
the above composition, than any of the resinous or fir 
species of trees. 

Of the above varieties of soils, if we except the san- 
dy loam No, 3, and the clayey loam No. 5, there is not 
one which, on its natural site, could be profitably cul- 
tivated under corn or green crops, but which, by skil- 
ful planting, might be made to return considerable pro- 
fits to the owners, and also to the public the many ad- 
vantages which judicious planting always confers. 

Although there may be found shades of difference 
in the proportions of the constituents of soils receiving 


difference in the proportions of the ingredients is found 
so great as exists between the sandy loam No. 3, and 
the poor sandy soil No.2, or, in a word, as between 
any two of the soils now attempted to be described from 
practical experience in their culture, as well as from a 
careful chemical examination of their properties and 
constitution, a very marked and decisive difference will 
be found in the comparative produce of timber, and the 
peculiar species or kinds of trees which should have 
been planted in the greatest number, or in preference 
to others. 





[From Loudon’s Gardener’s Mag. | 
A NEW APPARATUS FOR HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 

Sir,—In the Gardener's Magazine you have given 
descriptions of various methods of heating horticultural 
houses by hot water, and, amongst the number, a plan 
(Vol. VI. p. 374,) of which I had formerly a good 
opinion. Since that plan was executed, I have been 
tempted to adopt others in my establishment, with 
every one of which, in its turn, I have felt satisfied ; 
but such is the march of intellect, that we are now 
daily surprised by new inventions; and with none of 
these, as far as respects heating with hot water, have 
I been more pleased, than with a very simple, cheap, 
and powerful apparatus, just invented by Mr. Weeks, 
of the King’s Road, Chelsea. [ was induced to make 
trial of this, by having one put up in my office, and 
its erection and completion did not occupy quite four 
days. In fact, I had a fire in it on the third day, to 
prove its power, &c. ; and in twenty minutes (includ- 
ing the time of lighting) every part of the apparatus 
was heated to excess, and the water was boiling with 
great violence, the office in a short time becoming 
excessively hot. It is right to say, that the fuel con- 
sisted of shavings-and wood. I consider this apparatus 
well adapted, not only to horticultural houses, but also 
to all kinds of buildings requiring either quick and 
powerful, or moderate heat. The water appears to 
descend and ascend, as occasion may require. The 
consumption of fuel, I have good reason to think, will 
be much less than in any other apparatus with which 
I am acquainted. I hope you will soon be.furnished 
with the means of making this very important inven- 
tion known to all your friends. 

I am, Sir, &c. Josepu Knienrt. 
Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, Chelsea ; 
Sept. 15, 1832. 


We have seen this apparatus, and it may be shortly 
characterised as a mode of heating and circulating 
water in small tubes in Mr. Perkins’s manner, without 
a boiler; but differing from it, in not having the tubes 
hermetically sealed. The chief advantage which we 
can see in this new apparatus over those in common 
use is, that it has the power, to a certain extent, of 
circulating the water below the level of the fire. This 
is unquestionably a most valuable improvement; and 
though it has been before obtained through mechanical 
means by Mr. Busby (see Repertory of Arts, vol. xiv. 





the same designation, such, for instance, as the poor 
sandy soil, containing ten per cent. more or less of sand | 
in one situation more than another, yet the actual pro-| 

s : . | 
duce of timber, all other circumstances being equal, 
will be found to vary but little, ifany. But where the} 


p- 137,) and by Mr. Perkins with his hermetically 
sealed tubes, it has never, till now, been effected by 
an open apparatus alone. We shall give detailed 
accounts of both Mr. Busby’s method and that of Mr. 
Weeks, in an early number.—Loudon. 
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MEMOIRE ON THE STRAWBERRY. 

Read betore the Horticultural Society of Charleston by the 

President, Judge Wituiam Jounson. 

[We find the following classical and practical memoir 

in the ‘ Southern Agriculturist.’ 

societies wh» wish to see the associations over which they 

preside flourish, and become useful, must put the hand to 
the plough—must practice, read, and write.] 


Those officers of rural 


As the season is now at hand which invites the atten- 
tion of the horticulturist to his bed of Strawberries, I will 
solicit the attention of the Society while I submit a few 
remarks on this faveured protege of our institution. The 
practical character of the body | have the honour to ad- 
dress, might excuse me in confining myself to the mere 
cultivation of tiis delighttul fruit; but when gentlemen 
unite in associations for patriotic purposes, they may surely 
be indulged in sacrificing something to taste, and in biend- 
ing the pursuits of the useful with the gratification of a 
laudable curiosity ; or even in amusing speculation, as far 
as it contributes to furnish topics for literary inquiry or 
spirited conversation. 

I shall not detain my audience by an eulogy on the ma- 
nv excellencies of this admired fruit: the sense of this’so- 
¢iety on the gratification it afiords to the eye, to the smell, 
and to the taste, has been amply acknowledged by the 
effort we have made to render it like gold in the time of 
Solomion—as common in our markets as the stones in the 
streets. 

A happy augury of ample success has already appeared 
in a spirited eflort of one of that sex, whe were born only 
to add to the cultivated taste and rational enjoyments of 
life; nor will the employment be deemed at all unappro- 
priate, when it is recollected tliat the fruit and the root 
furnish, the one an essence, the other a cosmetic, consi- 
dered by the Parisian belle as not unworthy of the charms 
which they contribute to embellish. And the time cannot 
be far distant, when the early production and cheapness ol 
this article will impress on every mind the propriety and 
duty of giving a preference in cultivating and improving 
our own native productions. 

That the strawberry is a native, and is susceptible of 
immense improvement from cultivativa, are unquestion- 
able facts. Scarcely is there a region between the polar 
circles, where the fuot of the early hunter may not chance 
to be stained by the juices of this dainty esculent. It is, 
however true, that from the multitude of birds that feed 
upon it, from its ripening at the height of the time of orni- 
thological emigration, and the inconceivable rapidity and 
length of the flight of some of the winged species, the fact 
of its extensive diffusion is uot conclusiue to prove either 
its general or even domestic origin (for it may have been 
brought by the birds from Asia); yet I will be indulged 
with a remark to shew, that we have no inconsiderable 
grounds of claim to tie honour of having given it to the 
world; the best species known, America, if not Carolina, 
most certainly has introduced into Europe, to wit, the 
Scarlet, the Chilian, and Carolinian, and probably the 
Hautboy. I think it very questionable whether the straw- 
berry was at all known to the ancients. It is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive, that among a people so luxurious as the 
Romans, so devoted to the enjoyments of the table, and 
especially to those enjoyments which horticulture aftorded 
—a pedple who held the culture of the earth in such high 
honour, that the most distinguished of their statesmen and 
poets have left us instructions for cultivating a leek ora 
squash, a plum or a crab-tree; a fruit so early, so fragrant, 
so beautiful, or so salubrious, as the strawberry, should 
have escaped a passing notice in their books, or not found 
a place on the farms in the vicinity of Rome, had it been 
known to them. Yet, in no one of their writers on geo- 
ponies, have I been able to find a hint on its cultivation, 
nor @ven a name for it. It is true, that in our Latin die- 
tionaries we find the word ‘ fragum,’ and find it translated 


a strawberry; and a derivation fancied for it, from the 
word fragro, in consequence of its flavour, or according to 
others frigida, and others frango, all, perhaps, of at least 
questionable authority, when referred to the general laws 
of etymology. And it is true, also, that from the term fra- 
gum, our botanists and cyclopedists have the word ‘raga- 
ria, the received name of the strawberry ; and of which it 
is said in Rees, and, I think, in the French Encyclopedia 
of Knowledge, “that it was so called by the Romans on 
account of its fragrance ;” but if the term fragaria is to be 
found in any Latin dictionary, I am unacquainted with it. 
In Littleton and Ainsworth it is not to be found, nor in 
any ancient author that I know of. The term fragum is 
to be found in one author; and I think the former is fally 
proved to be a modern substitute for it, by the fact of bor- 
rowing from Littleton the etymology assigned to it. 

I: is then only necessary to examine the word fragum, 
and to determine whether it was our strawberry that was 
known to the ancients under that name. I think the evi- 
dence is full on the negative. 

If the word fragum is to be found in Virgil, Cato, Varro, 
Paladius, or Columella, it has escaped my eye. In Pliny’s 
Natural History it is to be found; and in his translator, 
Holland, it is translated into English as the ‘ ground straw- 
berry.’ But let Pliny speak for himself as to the descrip- 
tion of fruit to which he applies that epithet. Every one 
knows that the arbutus, so frequently met with in our La- 
tin books, is rendered by translators * the strawberry tree.’ 
And the fruit of that tree is so proverbially harsh and un- 
eatable, that it received, as Pliny says, the epithet ‘ une- 
doni,’ from the impossibility of eating more than one at a 
time. Yet Pliny, speaking of the arbutus and the fragum, 
and of the resemblance of their fruits, calls them congeners. 
This is in the first instance of his mentioning the word 
fragum; but, as if to remove all doubt, he mentions it a 
second time, and then ranks it among plants “springing 
spontaneously, and bearing thorns or prickles.”* 

It is hardly possible to avoid referring this description to 
the blackberry, which in its progress to maturity is red, 
and harsh enough to be well denominated a congenor of 
the fruit of the arbutus. 'To these considerations it may 
be proper to add, that the Greek word given by Littleton, 
and I think Ainsworth, for fragum, is that which the Lex- 
icons give to the arbutus. Fraga is rendered ‘ la komara’ 
in Hedericus, and ‘ komaros’ the arbutus. 

I have noticed the vast improveability of the strawberry, 
as one among the many inducements to its cultivation. 
The full value of this characteristic is only known to those 
who have been engaged in improving it. The Chili 
strawberry is in various writers represented as reaching 
to the wonderful size of aewalnut or a hen’s egg. I have 
myself witnessed facts sufficient to produce the strongest 
conviction and most confident expectation on this subject. 
Strawberries, originally no larger than the end of one’s 
finger, have, in my garden, in a few years attained to tre- 
ble that size. Three inches in circumference is of very 
comfaon occurrence, three and a half very frequent, and 
in one instance we measured one four and a half inches. 
Yet I know that my avocations have always disabled me 
from doing justice to the article. Perhaps, however, there 
is little to be gained from raising it beyond the circumfer- 
ence of three,inches. At that size the plant bears abun- 
dantly, and the fruit makes a fine exhibition on a table. 
The very largest would probably not bear so well, and 
would hardly ripen through before some bird or insect had 
inflicted a disfiguring wound upon an object so tempting 
and so conspicuous. Thus we are informed, that the 
great Chili is not a*favcurite among the gardeners of 
Europe, from its unproductiveness, while the early pro- 
ductive and brilliant Carolinian is much cultivated. In- 
deed, it would seem to have gained upon the Chili by cul- 
tivation, until it has either superseded it altogether in 
England, or to have substituted its name for the latter.t 

* Plin. Nat. His. vol. ii. pp. 206, 713. 

Fragaria Chiloensis, Rees. 
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It has been a subject of no little discussion among the | 
jearned, whether all the ditlerent species of strawberry are 
anything more than mere varieties. ‘To vulgar senses, 
the form, colour, growth, and flavour of the fruit present 
sufficient characteristics to distinguish the kind, and assigo 
them their respective names; but the learned have been 
obliged to resort to the form, colour, pubesence, and other 
circumstances of the leaf, stock, &c. I have never culti- 
vated but two kinds, and those are the two most familiar 
in our horticulture. The Hautboy, which some’ think a 
native of Louisiana, is one; and the other is one which, 
from having repeatedly found it in our native woods, | 
shall venture to call the real Carolina strawberry. 

The subjects to be considered by the cultivator, natu- 
rally distribute themselves under the following heads. 

1. Soil. 
. Time of planting. 
Preparing your bed, 
Setting out. 
Dressing an old bed. 
. Care until the bearing scason is over, 
Care afterwards. 
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1—Soil. In the choice of soil, the strawberry appears 
to manifest no fastidiousness. We fiad it growing natu- 
rally in every description of soil, and surviving in despite 
of all kinds of neglect and rough treatment. ‘The only 
exception that I know of is, that the water must not rest 
on or in the svil to which you consign it. Also, when 
growing in our gardens on a sandy soil, unprotected from 
the summer’s sun, it will perish ainless sufficiently watered. 
Yet I am inclined to think that in a natural state it affects 
a svil rather low and clayey. In glades and meadows, 
and particularly on the immense prairies of the western 
country, we find it flourishing, and bearing and enduring 
in the highest degree for a state of nature; I have not had 
opportunities of observing, however, whether this may 
not be attributed to the protection which sueh places aftord 
to its roots against the summer’s sun, and the fires that 
annually pass over them. It is a common practice with 
many gardeners to strew their beds lightly with trash, 
and burn them off preparatory to dressing them—from 
perceiving, I suppose, how the roots sprout and flourish 
in the meadows after the fire has cleaned them from the 
accumulations of grass and weeds which grew over them 
through the summer. But in a light soil and dry situa- 
tion, I should think it a hazardous experiment. In a moist 
place or clayey soil, perhaps, it may be a safe as well as an 
expeditious method of clearing the plants of the dead 
leaves and accumulated trash of the past year. The soil 
of my garden was originally a very poor sand, full of nut- 
grass and very sterile; by the aid of marsh-mud, stable 
manure, and compost, I have made it very productive in 
most kinds of vegetables; and such is the only svil on 
which f have cultivated the strawberry. A rich sandy 
loam is what the foreign gardeners recommend; but | 
should say that the plant would succeed on any soil pio- 
perly tempered to its habits; and I am well satisfied, that 
in the eflorts that are made to bring it to perfection, we 
oftener make the soil too rich, than leave it too poor. 
Hence so many beds disappoint the expectations of the 
zealous cultivator, by giving him abundance of large 
leaves, but very little fruit. 
is difficult to describe, but which seems indispensable to 
success with the strawberry. 
experiments, will, however, be sure to make us masters of] 
it in a year or two. 

2—Time of Planting. 


A natural tact, or a few}season of bearing and that of dressing. 


of the ridge under or near your line, where the plants have 
For the simple purpose of pro- failed, (as many of them always will fail from the ants, the 


requircs little if amy watering after the first insertion of the 
plant, and bears a crop of good fruit the ensuing spring. 

3—Preparing your Beds. Putting a bed in high tilth’ls 
a standing rule in horticulture, whatever be the plant to 
be cultivated. ‘This, therefore, I assume as having been 
done. Manuring is another standing rule ; but in this in- 
stance it must be restricted by the suggestion before made, 
that a soil may be rendered too rich for strawberries. It 
is impossible to lay down any precise rule on the subject, 
although an all-important consideration in the culture of 
this article. Much must depend upen the observations of 
the cultivator; and perhaps it may be enough here tosay, 
that land which will produce a crop of corn of twenty-five 
bushels to the acre, will produce a good crop of straw 
berries. 

Most persons are in the habit of making oblong beds of 
such a width as to admit of the gathering of the fruit from 
the paths on each side. And such is the mode recom- 
mended generally in the books. But I have long since 
abandoned it, and substituted another which I find. more 
convenient. The size or proportion of my bed is imma- 
terial; for ] make small ridges upon it at from eighteen 
inches to two feet apart, on the summit of whieh Tinsert 
my plants ina single row. ‘There is no loss of ground in 
this mode of planting, since, with beds at eighteen inches 
apart, and plants at eight inches distance on these beds or 
ridges, you have the same number of plants as if set in 
the ordinary mode, and twelve inches apart each way, 
The additional labour is trifling, and will be fully compen- 
sated by the increased facility.in weeding, watering, gath- 
ering, and redressing. But the principal object in adopt- 
ing this mode, is to keep the fruit the better off the ground, 
It is also a neater and more ornamental mode of cultiva- 
tion, gives a better circulation of air, and your plants bear 
betier and finer fruit when so arranged, 

4—Setting out. ‘This is done by stretching a line along 
the summit of the ridge, and making holes along under the 
line with a trowel, by an eight inch measure, in a single 
row; after which, the plants must be watered the same 
day, aud it would be advisable to repeat the watering, if 
the weather is dry. A little attention to watering at this 
time will save the necessity of replenishing, when, perhaps, 
your plants have been hoed up or given away, or the sea- 
son too far advanced for the sets to take good root before 
the severe colds, or to produce a satisfactory crop in the 
spring. 

It is hardly necessary to add (for no horticulturist should 
be suspected of slovenly habits) that the sides of the ridges 
should be neatly raked and levelled, after the planting is 
completed, 

5—Dressing an old Bed. The books generally mains 
tain that a strawherry-bed should be renewed every three 
vears. I slizll have occasion, before I conclude, to consie 
der the question whetlier it would not be the best economy 
to renew it every year. But in order to give an optidn to 
the horticulturist, I will suggest a method of dressing an 
old bed, which renders it unnecessary to abandon it at all, 
and which is necessary to be attended to every year if you 
would have regular beds and good fruit. 

The first week in October, and after filling up the new 
beds from the select succours of the old, you stretch a line 
along the summit of the ridge, and draw up a little earth 


There is a medium which it|so as to restore the regularity of its form whenever it has 


been impaired by the rains and other causes between the 
You then selvet 
young plants from your runners, and replenish thesummit 


pagation, the strawberry may be planted during a large|sun, and a worm that sometimes attacks the roots.) 


portion of the year, perhaps in any month of the year, in 
our climate. 
ing. And if planted at any time before the first of Febru- 


When that is done hoe clean between the ridges, and tury 
But it will in sumnter require careful water-|up the ground about half a spade deep, 


It may be that the bed needs manuring; for either the 


ary, it may produce fruit; but the time to which I have plant, or the exposure of the soil to the sun produced in 


finally confined myself, is from the autumnal equinox to|cultivating it, certainly does weaken the soil. 


This is 


the tenth of October. During that period it takes readily,|always pereeived by the pale hue and stinted growth af 
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the plant; and in that case manure must be scattered be- 
fore the spading is given to it. 

After this dressing, as you can have easy access to every 
part, care must be taken to eradicate the weeds and nut- 

rass; for the true reason why the breaking up of the old 

ds become necessary is, that they get foul and exhaust- 
ed. By pursuing the method here suggested, and draw- 
ing up the manured soil to the roots of the plant, 1 have 
kept the same bed clean, full, and in heart for ten years, 
and it may be kept as many more. 

6—Care until the" bearing-season is over. In common 
with all other plants, the strawberry-beds must be kept 
clean from grass and weeds, the surface occasionally stir- 
red, and the earth lightly replaced to the roots. The 
attention peculiar to the plant consists only in taking off 
the runners. ‘The mode of doing this I consider all-impor- 
tant to successful cultivation, for the fibre is strong, and 
whenever jerked off by the hand the root of the plant is 
shaken, its tender shoots broken, and its growth always 
impeded, often entirely put anend to. I hold it to be indis- 
pensable, that the runners should be clipped off by scis- 
sors, or cut with a sharp instrument. The most simple 
and expeditious mode is, by fixing the blade of the knife, 
or something of the kind, obliquely on the end of a short 
staff, so as to do it ina standing posture, and with an 
oblique cut. This I have always found most difficult to 
get our slaves to perform as it ought to be done; but it 
must be enforced, or you will find your bed unequal in 
growth, and uncertain in production. 

We find the name of strawberry attributed in the books 
to the practice, said to be prevalent among European gar- 
deners, of raising the fruit from the ground by adjusting 
straw to the root. In our sandy soil, I am fully sensible of 
the benefits to be derived from the practice, for the fruit 


ence, or render it very feeble, besides destroying all vour 
suckers. The great risk of losing even my plants from 
these causes, induced me to plant peach trees over one 
of my beds; and these or any other deciduous trees will 
in a great measure protect the plants in summer, without 
shading them too much in winter. But, otherwise, we 
must submit to the labour of keeping clean and watering 
liberally. 

These facts have raised in my mind the doubt whether 
it would not be good economy to make new beds annually, 
and only preserve as much of the old as will supply an 
abundance of plants. It is true, this will be injurious both 
to the uniform quality and quantity of the fruit; but it 
will be a saving in labour and care. Quantity may easily 
be supplied by extending the planting; and if the beds 
be planted by the first week in October, in a soil of a suit- 
able fertility, the quality of the fruit will be very respect- 
able. I would not be understood as recommending this 
alternative, but only as submitting it to the consideration 
of the experimenter. It will, however, be always prudent 
— such is said to be the practice of the European gar- 

eners), to have a nursery of plants in a shaded spot, or 
one of a northern aspect, and even then not to neglect 
irrigation. For want of attention to this precaution, I 
have known sundry individuals who had to depend annu- 
ally on their neighbours for plants, whereas a prudent 
manager will always have them to give away, if ever he 
has once fairly embarked in the cultivation of this article. 
Upon the whole, I will conclude with this remark, that 
success in raising the strawberry will depend mainly upon 
—Ist, Establishing and dressing your beds in the proper 
season ; 2d, Producing the proper medium of fertility in 
the soil; 3d, Taking away the runners without shakin; 
the roots; 4th, Keeping your beds in guod heart so 


becomes gritty, covered with earth, and of an earthy fla-|clean; 5th, Watering and a without stint when the 
n 


vour often, when in contact with the soil. Besides which,}season requires it; and lastly, 


never crowding your 





worms, that never quit the earth, often attack it in that/plants unreasonably, for in this instance may the farmer’s 


situation, and destroy it wholly or partially. But the trou- 


ble and difficulty of procuring the straw proper for the|}more than the whole.’ 


purpose, have prevented me heretofore from resorting to 
the practice. This year, however, an experiment to de- 
termine how close the Holcus Sorgum (Geinea corn) may 
be planted in drills, to be productive, has put me in pos- 
session of an article and a faet, that will enable me to 


during the winter months. 


rule most emphatically be applied, * that the half is worth 


2 





PRUNING FOREST TREES. 
It would be well for farmers who have leisure to prune 
It is far better to do it now 


avail myself of this improvement. ‘Thus planted, the hol-|than to neglect it altogether. This subject we conceive 
cus produces an abundance of straight, slender, tall, and|js of considerable importance, and we shall more frequent- 
durable stocks, and yet abundantly rewards the cultivator ly bring it before our readers. The following observations 


with its grain. These stocks will answer admirably to be 
applied on both sides of the plant, and can easily be sus- 
tained in their places by pins, until the bearing season is 


are from the Sylva Americana : 


A timber tree, as before observed, is valued for its length, 


over. I anticipate a great improvement from it; and|straightness, and solidity of its stem. Judicious pruning 
every garden can advantageously cultivate a sufficient|tends greatly to assist nature in the formation of the stem 


quantity for its own use. in this perfect state. 


In natural forests, boles or stems 


7—Care necessary after the bearing season is over.|possessing properties of the most valuable kind are found, 
Those who hear me, if any have never cultivated this} where no pruning, trenching, or any other process of cul- 
plant, will perhaps be surprised to know that this is the/ture ever was applied to the rearing of the trees. It should 
most troublesome part of the year in cultivating the straw-|not, however, be concluded from this circumstance that 


berry; or at least, that part of the year in which it is|these processes are of little value. 


If we examine the 


most diffieult to know what is to be done. From the|growth of trees, when left to the unassisted efforts of na- 
month of October to the month of June, the beds are kept|ture by the neglect of pruning and thinning, we find that 
clear by comparatively small labour; and so far it is an/but a small number only, on any given space of planted 
article of very easy cultivation. But from that time, to| ground, attain to perfect maturity, compared to those which 


keep the beds clean and the runners in check, require no|never arrive at any value but for fuel. 


The like results, 


little labour, and is always attended with this danger, that|though varying according to local advantages, are exhibi- 


by keeping the earth exposed to the sun, the soil is impo-jted in the produce of self-planted forests. 


ence, instead 


verished, and the roots exposed to be killed by the heat;|of an average of two or three perfect trees on any given 
an evil which, if the summer is not more rainy than ordi-|space (suppose an acre) left by the unassisted efforts of 


nary, will often extend to your whole bed, unless prevented 


nature, we shall have from forty to three hundred perfect 


by shade or irrigation. And on the other hand, if vou|trees, according to the species of {timber, by the judicious 
suffer the grass and runner to grow, the grass, if yourjapplication of art in the preparation of the soil and the af- 
land is at-all in heart, will be apt to kill down every plant,|ter culture of the trees, and probably on soils, too, which, 
and leave you a very feeble stand, if any thing, when y>u| without such assistance, could never have reared a single 


have cleaned up your beds. Indeed, in extracting the|tree. 


roots of our crab grass, every strawberry root that re- 
mains, if alive, will be so shaken as to endanger its exist- 








The time at which pruning should begin, depends en- 


tirely on the growth of the voung trees. In some instan- 
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ces of favorable soil and quick growth of the plants, branch- 


that is two bushels to a task row, on which I placed my 


es will be found in the course of four or five years to re-| potatoes (being previously cut, each piece having no less 


quire foreshortening, and in case of the formation of fork- 
ed leaders, to be pruned off close to the stem. 
lateral branches of different trees interfere with each other’s 

rowth, pruning, so as to fureshorten, should be freely ap- 


plied in every case, in order to prevent the stagnation of | the last of March. 


When the/earth taken out of the drill. 
covered them with straw and old hay, and listed on this 
lightly, when they came up a second time, which was about 


than two eyes,) six inches apart, and covered them with the 


As soon as they came up, I 


I banked on them, and on the 18th of 


air among the branches, or the undue preponderance of | April hoed, and few days after hauled them. 


branches on one side of the tree. Perfect culture, in this 


The vines of these potatoes were uncommonly long, and 


respect, requires that the plantation should be examined |it was the opinion of my neighbors, as well as of myself, 
every year, and by keeping the trees thus in perfect order / that they would bear very small and few. 


there will never be any danger of making too great an 
opening, or depriving a tree too suddenly of a large pro- 
portion of branches. The operation will also be so much 


On the 8th of May [ commenced digging them, and to 
my astonishment found them very large and thick. ‘Thus 
I had the finest and first in the Charleston market this sea- 


more quickly performed, as to render the expense of man-|son; and when the market was overflowed with them, I 
agement less than if the pruning were delayed, or only|always could command the highest price for ready sale. 


performed at intervals, as is too frequently practised. 

By examining the trees of a plantation annually, the 
critical time fer pruning every branch for the best interest 
of the trees is secured. Some trees may be pruned with 
great. advantage successively for years, while others may 
only require it every three or four years, and others again 
not at all. 

Judicious thinning may be said to be productive of the 
same valuable effects to a plantation of timber trees in the 
agregate, as those which judicious pruning produces on 
every individual tree composing it; by the admission of a 


I remain, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
A YOUNG FARMER. 
P. S. I forgot to state that the tops of these potatoes 
were killed by the last of those two very severe frosts which 
fell last winter. 





Tue Horeroun Oar.—No season since the discovery of 
this new variety in 1829 has afforded so complete a test of 
its merit as the present. Oats of every kind have a rich 
luxuriant appearance this season; but the Hopetoun still 


proper circulation of air and the solar rays, and permitting| preserves its superiority in earliness, length of straw, and 


the free expansion of the essential lateral branches of the | closeness of ercp. 


A small field of ten acres on the farm 


trees, as well as by preventiag an unnecessary waste or|of Haughland, near Elgin, was sown the 16th of March 
exhaustion of the soil by the roots of all supernumerary|on a wheat stubble, and had about ten single cart loads of 


trees. 


manure peracre. ‘The whole was fully in ear on the 10th 


The great advantages of judicious thinning are not con-| of July, and should the weather prove dry and warm might 





fined to the object of obtaining the largest quantity of tim- 
ber of the best quality on a given space of land in the! 


be expected to be shorn on the 10th or 12th of August.— 
Last year the Hopetoun oat was cut on that farm, 11th 


shortest space of time; but the produce of the trees thus| August. Persons of skill have valued the field at 10 quar- 


thinned out ought to afford a return sufficient to pay the! ters per acre. 


This variety seems therefore well deserving 


expenses of culture, interest of capital, and the value of) the attention and culture of farmers —ScorcH PAPER. 


the rent of the land. In many instances the profits arising 
from the thinnings of well managed, woods have covered 





Two Heaven Turtite.—The young turtle with two 


these charges before the period of twenty years from the|/heads, mentioned a few days ago in the Philadelphia pa- 


time of planting. 


The time at which the process of thin-| pers, has been brought to this city and is to be exhibited. 


ning should be commenced, depends on the like causes as/[t is very small, being only about two inches in length, but 
these which regulate pruning, and need not here be re-/the heads and neck are perfect, united at the body. The 
ated. . ; f heads move, and the eyes close independently of each 
In general the ferest growing plantations require to have|other; and although the whole animal generally moves as 
a certain number of trees taken out by the time they have] if impelled by one will, the legs sometimes appear tostrive 


attained to eight years of growth from planting. 


On fo-|in opposite directions. 


It was one of these contentions, it. 


rest tree soils of a medium quality, the age often or twelve| was supposed, to which the animal owed his capture. A 
years may be attained by the young trees before thinning] gentleman in Westchester county, Pennsylvania, discov- 
is necessary; but should fifteen years elapse before the|cred it in a marsh, about ten days ago, while engagéd ina 
trees demand thinning, if will be found that the plantation struggle with itself. One of the heads is rather larger than 


has been imperfectiv formed. 


the other. They sometimes eat together, and occasional- 


No certain rule can be given to determine the number|ly one eats alone.—{New-York Advertiser.] 


of trees to be thinned out periodically, which will apply to 
all] plantations and to every kind of forest tree in them. A 
well-grounded knowledge of the principles of vegetable 
physiology, and of the habits of trees, is absolutely essen- 





[From Cuvier’s Anima’ Kingdom.] 
SERPENTS. 
It is but rarely that serpents will attack man without be- 


tial, to execute with success this very important branch of ing provoked ;—and it is curious to observe that their poi- 


arboriculture. 


son is more subtle and active in jpeperiion to the heat of 
the climate which they inhabit. 


he hot and humid ste 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE IRISH POTATO ;) pes and savannahs of Asia and America, andthe burning sky 


By a Youne Farmer. 


Mr. Editor: Charleston, July 5, 1822. 


of the African deserts, seem by far the best suited to these 


reptiles. Only 15 or 16 of their species inhabit Europe, 


I observed in your March number of the Southern Agri-| while there are 43 merely on the coast of Coromandel.— 
culturalist, an account of an experiment made on the cul-| Equatorial America, scorched by the burning rays of the 
ture and time of planting the Irish potato, by “ Q in a cor-jsun, and watered by those immense rivers which roll their 


ner.” 


waves towards its eastern boundaries, furnishes of itself 


With your leave, I will now give Mr. “ Q in a Corner,”| alone, according ts Humboldt, 145 species. 


through your useful journal, an eccount of a successful ex- 
periment made on my farm this season. 


In the provinces of South America, the earth, peculiar- 
ly lavish in the support of poisonous weeds and hurtful 


Early in January last, I selected a piece of land, and|animals, has peopled with impure and dangerous reptiles 
made drills four feet apart and six inches deep, in which J| the inundated morasses, and yet untrodden forests of these 


laid straw an inch thick, and on this put a compost of|mighty regions. 





They swarm in Surinam, in French 


stable and cowpen manure to about the same thickness,| Guiana, in Peru, in Brazil, in the neighborhood of the low- 
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er Orinoco, in Nicaragua, and in Panama. Twice a year 
they lay an immense number of eggs, and are so excessive- 
ly abundant that when the natives set fire to the brush- 
wood, 8c. with which the country is covered, whole ar- 
mies, as it were, of formidable serpents, sally forth, in all 
directions, in crowded ranks, to the number of 30,000 or 
40,000 at a time, covering acres and putting all to flight 
before them. 

But in colder climates a few individuals only are found 
scattered over a large extent of territory. They begin to 
be scarce as far north as Germany and Russia, still more 
so towards Siberia, and totally disappear as we approach 
the polar regions. Neither are they found upon high 
mountains beyond an elevation of 5,000 or 6,000 feet. 

But among all known serpents there is scarcely one fifth 
or even one sixth part of them that may be considered of 
a really dangerous character. Among the 43 species in 
the East Indies, only 7 are to be feared. One writer esti- 
mates 223 species in the East, of which only 80 were. ven- 
omous. Only one in four in Europe, are very poisonous. 


TEXAS. 

By a reference to the constitutions ef the Federal State 
Government, and the laws passed by the Legislative au- 
thorities both, it will be perceived security is offered to al! 
foreigners, who come to establish themselves among them, 
and the State of Coahula and Texas invites them to come. 

It is about 8 vears since the authorized emigration to 
Texas commenced : but few were acquainted with the in- 
ducements which that fine cbuntry offered to the enterpri- 
sing and industrious settler. 

The early emigration was tut very sow. Stephen F. 
Austin, Fisq. may be said to be the great pioneer to that 
then wilderness world ; his was not only a trial of courage, 
but of great fortitude and perseverance. ‘The first season 
he raised a little corn, and as numbers flocked to him, de- 
pending on his liberality and bounty, it created a great 
searcity of grain, vet such was his determination and per- 
severance, rather than abandon an enterprise which pro- 
mised so much in future, that he limited his dependents to 
halfa pint of corn a day, and then divided his own half 
pint with his friends. By such self deprivations: he sus- 
tained the colony, at an early period of its existence; it 
continued to increase in population and in the means of 
support, until it has become a rich, populous, and flourish- 
ing country, and its founder a distinguished and highly re- 
spectable and wealthy man. His grant must at this time 
zontain from 8 to 10,000 inhabitants. Several flourishing 
villages are springing up as it were by enchantment, among 
which are St Felippe de Apstin, Brassora, Harrisburgh, 
Fayette, &c. These are considerable villages, and are 
sg by a contented, happy, and respectable population. 

n each town there are several respectable public houses, 
where the traveller is politly entertained, and in travelling 
through the country, the rights of hospitality are nowhere 
refused to those who are worthy to receive them. 

Courts of justice are established not only in Austin’s 
Colony, but throughout the settled parts of Texas; they 
are governed by a fixed code of laws, and justice is as im- 
partially administered there as in any other country. Ev- 
ery town has its justice, (Alcaide,) before whom all parties 
are cognizable, and are tried by arbitration, each party 
choosing one, and the Alcaide making the third. ‘There 
is also the court of Ayuntamiento, composed of several 
judges, who have original and appellate jurisdiction, and 
on impertant occasions, particularly in criminal matters, an 
appeal lies to the supreme court at Sattillo. 

Besides the towns already mentioned, there are other 
considerable towns in ‘Texas, Nacogdoches, Bexar, La 
Bahia, del Espiriter Santo, Gaudaloupe, or Walpole.— 
These are settled principally by native citizens; also Met- 
amoras, on the Rio Grande, or de! Norte, is a place of much 
importance. It is differently represented as containing 
from 8 to 12,000 inhabitants, principally Mexican. The 





American and English population is supposed to be about 
600, among which are many highly respectacle citizens. 
The commercial business of that town and country, is prin- 
cipally conducted by foreigners. The official statement of 
the amount of duties received at the port of Metamoras for 
the financial year, ending the 30th of June, 1831, amounte 
to $1,046,078 5 3. ‘The increase for the last year was 
$652,183 5S. ‘The country to the west, even Santa Fe, 
and bordering on the Pacific Ocean, receives a great por- 
tion of their merchandise through this port. It is trans- 
ported by mules, each carrying a cargo of $00 pounds to 
the interior. ‘The gold and silver, coined, and in bars, furs, 
provisions, &c. are returned by the same means of con- 
veyance to Metamoras. Cattle, horses, sheep, goats, &c. 
at and in the neighborhood of Rio Grande, are numerous 
and cheap—the cattle are extremely fine, and of larger 
growth than can be found in almost any other part of the 
world. ‘The price of oxen, broken, averages from 20 to 25 
dollars the pair; a cow of the largest size, with her calf, 
at from 5 to 6 dollars; a breeding mare, from 83 to $6; 
anda good riding horse can be purchased at Metamoras 
for from § to $12. 

The country abounds with large ponds, and apparently 
rivers of salt water. These salt ponds are much frequent- 
ed by the wild cattle and horses which cover the whole 
face of the prairie, particularly the wild horses, or MusTaNG@ 
as they are called by the Mexicans. Droves, judged to 
contain from 3 to 4,000 wild horses, are caught and bro- 
ken by the Mexicans and Indians, and make serviceable 
good horses. The lands, oras it is called, the country of 
the Cormanches, lving north and west of that last described 
is also situated in ‘Texas, and is represented to be very de- 
sirable land. It is of the richest soil, gently rolling, a due 
proportion of wood land and prairie, abounding in springs, 
and rivers of excellent water, a salubrious climate ; and in 
the possession of a civilized, industrious community, would 
not be surpassed by any on earth. Such is the uniform 
testimony of all foreigners. 

Although agriculture is in its infancy among then, its fi- 
nal success is by no means problematical. Extensive or- 
chards of lemon and orange trees have been planted ; their 
growth has been rapid, and the produce abundant. In 
two years from the seed, the peach tree bends under its 
fruit. ‘The fig is produced in great plenty. ‘The Irish and 
sweet potato and all kinds of garden vegetabies grow and 
preduce well—as also wheat, rye, barley, oats, and all the 
small grains and plants common to the United States. Su- 
gar, cotton, and indigo are cultivated to advantage, and 
will shortly be produced in great quantities forexport. It 
is calculated that there is more than 70,000 acres of sugar 
land south of latitude 30 deg. In Austin’scolony alone the 
last year about 1,500 bales of cotton and 80 hhds. of sugar 
were made, and nearly the same quantity of sugar on the 
Trunby. A number of sugar mills and cotton gins are 
in operation, and more are building. Indian corn grows 
luxuriantly in Texas, and produces as much in the acre as 
is produced in the best corn lands in Kentucky or Illinois. 
In short, ‘Texas, in the richness of her soil, the salubrity of 
her climate, the luxuriance of her herbage, and the extent 
and variety of her productions, is not excelled by any coun- 
try on the globe. 

The emigrant to Texas, can in a few days at least erect 
a temporary dwelling, and be able at once to commence 
the cultivation of his farm, and to procure an early supply 
of vegetables, corn, &c. for the support of his family. He 
selects a portion of prairie, which is already cleared—he 
has only to plough the earth to enable him to plant and 
sow, and realize at once what could not be procured in a 
timber country, except by days and months of laborious 
industry in clearmg and preparing his land for cultivation. 

By law the new colonists are free from taxes for ten 
vears: this enables them to realize all the fruits of their la- 
bor, and is a privilege not enjoyed in any other country. 

Although Texas is situated between 28 and 35 degrees 
N. lat. the climate is considered mild and healthy. Through 
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the summer months the heat is tempered and allayed by re- 
freshing sea breezes. It is‘a fact worthy of remark that 
the breeze generally increases as the sun rises above the 
horizon. 

Texas in its usual and most extensive acceptation, com- 
prises the whole territory lying between the south-west 
boundary of the United States and Rio Grande, alias the 
river Bravo del Norte, the Gulf of Mexico on the south, 
and the Arkansas and Mississippi territories of the United 
States on the north. 

The rivers of ‘l'exas are the Sabine, the Natches, the 
Trinity, San Jacinto, Brassos, Colorado, La Baca, Guad- 
alope, Neuces, and several others. 

These rivers water a country that is seldom exceeded 
in fertility of soil, or beauty of aspect. The bottom lands 
are composed of the richest alluvion, and are thickly set 
with timber, or dense cane brakes, and sometimes both.— 
The uplands are generally good, and much of them charac- 
terized by a deep luxuriant loam. 

The surface of the country is greatly variegated with 
woodland, and prairies, or natural meadows, containing 
100 to 1,000 and some places 10,000 acres in one body. 

The timber includes many varieties, among which are 
several kinds of oak, hickory, black walnut, ash, wild cher- 
ry, mulberry, elm, hackberry, pecan, linn, gum, yellow 
0g &c. Cypress is found on the Natches, and the Sa- 

’ine—live oak abounds in some parts of Texas, and grows 
to a large size—red Cedar is found, and like the live oak, 
furnishes an excellent material in the naval architecture. 
The pine grows large and lofty, and will be immensely 
valuable for lumber; it is most frequently found inter- 
spersed with other varieties of timber, such as hickory, oak, 
&e. which indicates a good soil. 

One distinctive characteristic of this beautiful country, 
is its exception from swamps and stagnant pools. The 
land invariably ascends from the water courses, and rising 
to moderate eminences, precludes the formation of swamps 
or putrid ponds, This probably is one efficient cause of 
the singular purity, elasticity and equability of the atmos- 
phere. That Texas is blessed with a climate of uncom- 
mon salubrity and delightfulness is an opinion warranted 
by the observations all travellers, and obviously accounted 
for by its locality and configuration. ; 

The red fish abound in Galveston, Oster beds are 
abundant, they are fine and sometimes large, and may be 
conveniently gathered. In the winter season the waters 
near the coast are literally covered with wild fowl, such as 
ducks, geese, brant,and swan. Geese and ducks resort in 
great quantities to the interior waters. Deer and wild 
fowl are common every where. 

Texas is not only an agricultural and stock producing 
country, but it abounds in valuable metals, fossils, many 
rich specimens of silver ore have been found, and there is 
no question that the metal exists in large quantities. Tra- 
dition speaks of gold. Thé'master metal iron has been 
discovered in many places, and not remote from naviga- 
ble water. Lead has been found without being sought for. 
Indications of stone coal have been discovered. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE HORSE. 
[From the Library of Useful Knowledge.] 


Groomine.—Of this much need not be said, since cus- 
tom, and apparently without ill effect, has allotted so little 
of the comb and brush to the farmer's horse. The animal 
that is worked all day, and turned out at night, requires 
little more to be done to him than to have the dirt brushed 
off his limbs. Regular grooming, by rendering his skin 
more sensible to the alterations of temperature, and the 
inclemency of the weather, would be prejudicial. The 
horse that is altogether turned out needs no grooming. 
lhe dandriff or seurf which accumulates at the roots of 
the hair, is a provision of nature to defend him from the 
wind and the cold. 
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It is to the stabled horse, highly fed, and little or irregu- 
larly worked, that grooming is of so much importance. 
Good rubbing with the ress or the currycomb, opens the 
pores of the skin, and circulates the blood to the extremi- 
ties of the body and through the minute vessels of the 
skin, and produces free and healthy perspiration, and 
stands in the room of'exercise. No horse will carry a fine 
coat without either heat or dressing. They both effect 
the same purpose ; they both increase the insensible pers- 
piration; but the first does it at the expense of health and 
strenvth, while the second, at the same time that it pro- 
duces a glow on the skin, and a determination of blood to 
it, rouses all the energies of the frame. It would be well 
for the proprietor of the horse if he were to insist upon it, 
and to see that his orders are really obeyed, that the fine 
coat in which he and his groom so much delight, is pro- 
duced by honest rubbing, and not by a heated stable and 
thick clothing, and most of all, not by stimulating or inju- 
rious spices. 

When the weather will not permit the horse to be taken 
out, he should never be groomed in the stable. Without 
dwelling on the want of cleanliness,.when the scurf and 
dust that are brushed from the horse lodge in his manger, 
and mingle with his food, experience teaches, that if the 
cold is not too great the animal is braced and invigorated 
from being dressed in the open air, to a degree that can- 
not be attained in the stable. There is no necessity, how- 
ever, for half the punishment which many a groom inflicts 
upon the horse in the act of dressing, and particularly on 
one whese skin is thin and sensible. The curryeomb 
should at all times be light!y applied. With many korses 
its use may be almost dispensed with; and even the brush 
need not be so hard, nor the points of the bristles so irre- 





gzlar as they often are. <A soft brush, with a little more 
weight of the hand, will be equally efiectual, and a great 
deal more pleasant to the horse. A hair cloth, while it 
will seldom irritate and tease, will be almost sufficient with 
horses that have thin hair, and that have not been neg- 
lected. 

Whoever would be eanvinced of the benefit of friction 
to the horse’s skin, and to the hose generally, need only 
observe the eflect produced by well hand-rubbing the legs 
of a tired horse. While every enlargement subsides, and 
the painful stifiness disappears, and the legs attain their 
natural warmth, and become fine, the animal is evidently 
and rapidly reviving; he atiacks his food with appetite, 
and then quietly lies down to rest. 

E-xercise.—Our observations on this important branch 
of stable management myst have only slight reference to 
the agricultural horse. His work is usually regular, and 
not exhausting. He is neither predisposed to disease by 
idleness, nor worn out by excessive exertion. He, like 
his master, has enough to do to keep him in health, and 
not enough to distress or injure him; on the contrary, the 
regularity uf his work prolongs life to an extent rarely 
witnessed in the stable of the gentleman. Our remarks 
on exercise, then, must have a general bearing, or have 
principal reference to those persons who are in the middle 
stations of life, who contrive to keep a horse for business 
or pleasure, but cannot afford to maintain a servant for the 
expréss purpose of looking after it. ‘The first rule we 
would lay down is, that every horse should have daily 
exercise. The horse that, with the usual stable feeding, 
stands idle for three or four days, as is the case in many 
establishments, must suffer. He is disposed to fever, or 
to grease, or, most of all, to diseases of the foot; and if, 
after these three or four days of inactivity, he is ridden 
fast and far, is almost sure to have inflammation of the 
lungs or of the feet. 

A gentleman or tradesman’s horse suflers a great deal 
more from idleness than he does from work. A stable-fed 
horse should have two hours’ exercise every day, if he is 
to be kept free from disease. Nothing of extraordinary or 
even of ordinary*labour, can be effected on the road’or in 
the field, without sufficient and regular exercise. It is this 
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alone which can give energy to the system, or develope} He thus treats of Mr. M‘Kensie’s (the commander) 


the powers of any animal. 


manner of killing his beef: 


ow, then, is this exercise to be given? As much as} « Fe starts with three or four men, on horseback 
. ° ° . . H 
ible by or under the superintendence of the owner. with two or three carts following at a distance, and 


The exercise given by the groom is rarely to be depended 
on. It is inefficient, or it is extreme. It is in many cases 
both irregular and injurious. It is dependent on the ca- 


oftentimes within view of the fort, if not within a mile 
or two, they will ride amongst a band of them, and in 


price of him who is performing a task, and who will render|a few minutes kill ten or twelve of them, selecting the 


that task subservient to his own pleasure or purposes. 


In training the hunter and the race-horse, regular exer- 


cise is the most important of all considerations, however it 


may be forgotten in the usual management of the stable. 
‘The exercised horse wil! discharge his task, and sometimes 
5 


a severe one, with ease and pleasure, while the idle and 


neglected one will be fatigued ere half his labour be accom- 
plished, and if he be pushed a little too far, dangerous in- 


flammation will ensue. How often, nevertheless, does it 


happen, that the horse that has stood inactive in the sta- 


ble three or four days, is ridden or driven thirty or forty 
miles in the course of a single day. This rest is often 
purposely given to prepare for extra exertion: to lay ina 
stock of strength for the performance of the task required 
of him; and then the owner is surprised and dissatisfied 
if the animal is fairly knocked up, or possibly becomes 


seriously ijl. Nothing is so common and so preposterous, 


as for a person to buy a horse from a dealer’s stable, where 
he has been idly fattening for sale for many a day, and 
immediately to give him a long run after the hounds, and 
complain bitterly, and think that he has been imposed 
upon, if the animal is exhausted before the end of the 


chase, or is compelled tu be led home suffering from vio- 
lent inflammation. Regular and gradually increasing ex- 


ercise would have made the same horse appear a treasure 
to his owner. 


Exercise should be somewhat proportioned to the age 


of the horse. A young horse requires more than an old 
one. Nature has given to young animals of every kind a 
disposition to activity; but the exercise must not be vio- 
lent. A great deal depends upon the manner in which it 
is given. ‘To preserve the temper and to promote health, 
it should be moderate, at least at the beginning and the 
termination. Tne rapid trot, or even the gallop, may be 
resorted to in the middle of the exercise, but the horse 
must be brought in cool. If the owner would seldom 
intrust his horse to boys, and would insist on the exercise 
being taken within sight, or in the neighbourhood of his 
residence, many an accident and irreparable injury would 
be avoided. It should be the owner’s pleasure, and is his 
interest, personally to attend to #l these things. He ma- 
nages every other part of his concerns, and he may depend 
upon it that be suffers when he neglects, or is in a manner 
excluded frora his stables. 


BUFFALO HUNTING, ON THE UPPER 
* MISSOURI. 

A correspondent of the Commercial Advertiser who 
dates from the mouth of the Yellow Stone, gives the 
following interesting account of Buffalo hunting west 
of the Mississippi. We have it not in our power to 
present our readers the entire letter, which we the 
more regret as the writer presents a very graphic de- 
scription of the scenery, habits, customs, amusements, 
&c. of the inhabitants of this delightful region of the 
“< far west.” 

In speaking of the numerous tribes settled round the 
fort of the American Fur Company, at this place, he 
says, ‘* The buffalo herds which always graze upon 
the beautiful prairies in countless numbers, afford them 
abundance of meat ; and so much is it preferred to all 
others, that the deer, the elk, and the antelope, sport 
upon the prairie in herds in the greatest security, as 
the Indians never kill them unless they want their 
skin for a dress. 


fattest of the herd. These scenes are exceedingly 
spirited and beautiful, furnishing decidedly the finest 
subjects for the pencil of any sporting scenes in the 
world. The horses in this country are all trained to 
it, and know exactly how to approach the animal, 
without being guided by the bit. A short light gun is 
used for the purpose. The rider guides his horse at 
full speed, until he has selected the object of his prey ; 
he directs his horse to it, then drops his bridle, and the 
horse at full speed approaches the animal on the right 
side within eight or ten feet, when the shot is generally 
given with such precision through the vital parts of 
the body, that he seldom runs more than a hundred 
yards before he falls. 

I rode in the midst of several of these scenes rather 
to study than to slay. In one of them, however, 
finding my horse had brought me so fairly along side 
of a bull of the largest size, I caught, as my horse 
had, the enthusiasm of the chase, and with my double- 
barrelled piece so disabled him, that he was immedi- 
ately left by the band. I halted, and saw my com- 
rades sweeping over the prairies, mingling in the 
midst of the herd, and leaving at every few rods the 
dying victims on the plains. | was willing to stop the 
pursuit, for I found thet I had luckily so disabled my 
bull that he could make none or but little advance 
upon me, although he was continually rising upon me. 
Here was a scene for the painter or the statuary, 
and worthy of the sublime ideas of Michael Angelo. 
Not the tiger nor the black-maned lion of Africa could 
have looked half so furious or so frightful. I defy the 
world to produce an animal in his looks so furious and 
frightful as the buffalo bull, when he is roused into a 
rage, with his long shaggy mane covering his shoul. 
ders, and falling to the ground. In this condition I 
drew my sketch-book from my pocket, and by riding 
towards and around him, and exciting his fury, I was 
enabled to catch the very attitudes and expressions 
that I wanted. ‘The party returning, at length, with 
some anxiety for my safety, and finding me dismounted 
and busily engaged, with this infuriated gentleman be- 
fore me standing for hir likeness, were not a little 
surprised and amused. When my series of attitudes 
and expressions were finished, a shot through his head 
finished the scene. 








———— 


[From the New-York Standard] 
ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 


Tue Icuneumon.—M. D’Obsonville had an Ich- 
neumon which he had brought up almost from its birth. 
One day he brought to it a small water serpent, alive, 
being desirous to ascertain how the ichneumon’s instinct 
would lead him to act against a creature with he was 
hitherto unacquainted. He at first appeared astonish- 
edand angry, for his hair became erect ;_ but in a mo- 
ment he slipped behind the reptile, and with astonish- 
ing agility leaped upon its head, seized, and then crushed 
lit between its strong teeth. This-essay and new ali- 
| ment seemedto awaken in him his innate and destruc- 
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tive voracity, which till then had given way to the gen- 
tleness he had acquired from his education. 


Tue Kancaroo.—When tamed, this animal is a) 
mischievous wag, creeping and snuffing cautiously to- 
wards a stranger, with such an innocent expression of 
countenance, that roguery would never be suspected to 
exist under it ; having obtained, as he thinks, a sufficient 
introduction, he claps his forepaws on your shoulders 
as ifto caress you, and raising himself suddenly upon 
his tail, administers such a well-applied push with his 
hind legs, that it is two to one but he drives you heels 
over head! ‘This is all done in what he considers face- 
tious play, with a view of giving you a hint to examine 
your pockets, and see what don bons you have for him, 


UNION AGRICULTURAL. SOCIETY. 

WE are indebted to an unknown friend for a num- 
ber of the “ Union Times,” printed at New Berlin, 
Pennsylvania, containing the proceedings of the Cattle 
Show of the Union Agricultural Society, which was 
held at Lewisburg, Oct. 30, 1832, and the address 
delivered on the occasion by James Merrill, Esq. 
The society embraces the counties of Northumberland, 
Columbia, Union, and Lycoming. The display of 
domestic manufactures, of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, 
&c. was large and fine. Premiums amounting to over 
$150 were awarded. Charles Gale, Esq. was chosen 
President; William Hays, Vice-President ; Wm. A. 
Petrikin, Secretary ; Col. J. Paxton, Assistant Sec. ; 
and William Tweed, Treasurer. ‘The next exhibition 


as he munches comfits and cakes with epicurean gout ;|is to be held at Danville, Columbia county, on the last 


and if the door is ajar, he will gravely take his station 
behind your chair at meal time, like a lackey giving 
you an admonitory kick now and then, if you fail to 
help him as well as yourself. 


Tue Orossum.—Dr. Godman observes that the 


Tuesday in October, 1833. We regret that we have 
not room for the whole of the excellent address of Mr. 
Merrill. We make the following extracts.—Genesee 
‘armer. 
BENEFITS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
The first great question in farming is this :—How 


opossum can cling by its feet-hands to a smooth silk) 4» we obtain the greatest returns for capital and 


handkerchief or silk dress, with perfect security ; it can 
climb up a skein of silk, or even a few threads. The 


labour? This secret can be completely unfolded only 
by repeated trials. But trials in one country will not 


slightest projection or doubling of any material, affords ie : This ¢ 
it a certain means of ascending to any desired height. eit 9 a — oy - aby a 
Another curious and amusing peculiarity, is its prehon-| ageeseen.ng igh ee V ar 
sile tail; by simply curving this at the extremity, the panic thet the prangse.ie very Gtaege, “aes ae 
4 : 5 : old may be found in one country by a way, which in 
a y y by ) 


opossum sustains its weight, and depends from the limb 
of a tree or other projecting body, and, hanging in full 
security, gathers fruit or rifles a bird’s nest, or seizes 


another will only uncover slate stones. It is for this 


reason that we cannot fully profit by the experience of 
European agriculturists, or even of those of our own 


any prey within its reach; to gain its positi ; 
a p to gue He postion on the country a little to the north or to the south of us, 


limb, it is only necessary to make a little stronger ef- 
fort with the tail, throwing the body upward at the same 
time. 


The question then arises, how far can we profit by 


their experience? How many of their practices dare 
we imitate? How many of their unsuccessful experi. 


Tae Armapitto.—Mr. Waterton, in his whimsi-|ments may be useful here, and with what variations in 


cal “ Wanderings in South America,” 


says that the the details? If one man must try all these experi- 


armadillo is very common there, and burrows in the|ments, he will probably not live to know and profit by 
sand hills like a rabbit. As it often takes a considera-|the results of one-half of them. The benefit of his 
ble time to dig him out of his hole, it is a long and la- actual improvements will be confined to his immediate 
borious business to attack each burrow indiscriminate. |neighbourhood. Here is one very important point, in 
ly, without knowing whether the animal is there or| which societies like ours are useful. One has tried 
not. To prevent disappointment, the Indians carefully |one thing, and another has tried another thing, till at 
examine the mouth of the hole, and put a short stick in- last they are all tried. The success or failure, the 
to it. If, on introducing the stick, a number of mos-|profit or loss, together with a detail of the proceedings, 
quitoes come out, the Indians know to a certainty that|becomes known by our meetings, or by our publica- 
the armadillo is there; but if there be no mosquitoes, tions. In all other things, union produces strength, 


there is no armadillo. 


Why should it fail here? There is no reason to sup, 
pose it will fail here—it does not. 


The universal 


Tue Storn,—A sloth pent up in a cage appears in|€xperience of all countries proves that agricultural 
perpetual pain : but place him on a tree, and his long, societies have raised the standard of farming ; and let 
sharp, curve claws, enable him readily to travel from)me be excused for saying, have expanded and libera- 
branch to branch; on a smooth floor he is in misery, lised, and in every way improved the minds of the 
The application of the term Sloth to these animals is|farmer. Consider, also, that agriculture is the great 
not, strictly speaking, correct; their extraordinary|interest of the country; that whatever importance 
slowness of motion is not effect of indolence, but is an|may be attached to other pursuits, agriculture supports 
essential part of their nature, and it is no more in their|all and pays all. How important, then, that its modes 
power to quicken their movements, than it is for the|Of operation be the best. Let it further be borne in 
hare to creep or the stag to crawl. It is in vain to urge, mind, that a society may promote many improvements 
to stimulate, or strike them; nothing in the world can|at a trifling expense to the members, which would be 
hasten their progress. It has been calculated that one| bey ond the means of an individual. But how can the 
of these animals would employ an entire day to make/ Usefulness of our society be increased? I answer, in 
fifty steps ; from this it follows, that, supposing it pro-| the first place by obtaining more members—by giving 
ceeded without interruption, it would take nearly ajour managers the command of greater funds, and 





month to travel a single mile. 


enabling them, by offering more and larger premiums, 
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to excite a greater emulation amongst us.  Premiums/vorable seasons, never produce any, or but very little 
are in an especial manner necessary. A man may not/fruit. This is sometimes occasioned by the plants pro- 
be able to do a thing the first time without loss, which|ducing only male flowers, and in these cases the an- 
ever after he and all others may do with a profit.|thers are sessile, or if the filaments are present the an. 
Our government, by its Patent Law, has provided for| thers are wanting. A second cause of this failure is 
the remuncration of the labours of ingenious men, by|when only female organs are developed, which, how- 
the exclusive use of their inventions. We ask them/jever, are Sometimes impregnated by insects with the 
to communicate their discoveries to the public, and pollen of other vines, and therefore produce berries only 
take from us such a reward for their labours: as we|verysparingly. A third, and very prevalent cause, is, 
can afford to give them. *But some may say, we|when the calyx opens on the top and forms a basin, 
have the best land and the best mode of farming now ;|whieh retains water about the organs of impregnation, 
the rest may copy alter us. Indeed! I should be|and thereby hinders them from performing their respec. 
sorry to shake any man’s good opinion of himself too|tive funtions ; all such plants should be either destroyed 


rudely ; but I would just say to such, if such there/entirely, or grafted from a free bearing vine that flow- 


be, that the best cultivated acre in Buffalo Valley, 
would in Holland be thought slovenly and unprofitable 
farming. I freely admit that there are good farmers 
in Buffalo Valley ; but the one-half of what was a 
plantation fifteen years ago, yields more profit now 
than the whole did then. The time is approaching 
when the half of this division of a plantation will be a 
farm. It must then be better cultivated than it is now. 
It is a mistake to think that any part of our country is 
cullivated in the best possible manner. 
BOOK FARMING. 

But will any one say this book farming is all non- 
sense? it answers no good purpose? How is a true 
thing the worse for being printed? and how much 
easier it is to detect a printed lie, than one that goes 
from mouth to mouth with instant variations. You 


have the facts put down so that they cannot be altered. | 


And if it depends upon one man telling his neighbour, 
and he another, the fourth man’s story bears scarcely 


any resemblance to the first. It might, indeed, come} 


‘ 
«© 


back to the first man as a piece of great news. Car- 
penters, millwrights, and workers in metals, all study 
their books. A farmer will hunt up an old newspaper 


to find somebody’s new way of curing hams ; but if he 


is asked to read in a book a way of increasing his crops, 
his answer is, pshaw ! don’t I know all about it? 
SILK. 
We learn from the address that the Society have of- 


fered a premium of $109, to encourage the culture of 


the Mulberry. 
CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, I have only to say to you, gentlemen 
of the society, persevere! Our cause is a good one, 
and while it promises many benefits, it does not threat- 
en one evil to our country. Let every one try to im- 
prove. In the moral world, nobody is so great a vil- 
lain that he does not think somebody worse. So in 
agriculture—no farmer ts so slovenly and improvident 
that he cannot point out others, in his opinion at least, 


worse than he. This is not the kind of comparison we} 


ought to draw. He that would go high, must look 
higher, Let every one see wherein his neighbor ex- 
cels lim, and try to overtake him; and not rest con- 
tented when he has found a lazicr man than himself in 
the neighborhood. Let us never forget, that after all 
our strivings, there is one that giveth the rain and the 
sunshinc—the seed time and the harvest; and we are 
bound to ask him and to thank him for all his blessings. 


lers perfectly. —Gardener’s Magazine. 


Sincutar Fact ry Naturat History.—-Some 
years since, a gentleman residing in the vicinity of 
| Boston, had a pea-hen setting on a number of eggs— 
but the peacock with gallantry, not common among 
the male sex, watched the opportunity whenever his 
spouse quitted the nest in search of food, to destroy 
|some of theeggs. In this manner the brute destroyed 
jall but one, when a large house cat, who had long 
| watched both parties, and saw with indignation how 
\cruelly the poor hen was treated, voluntarily undertook 
ithe friendly office of setting on the eggs in the absence 
lof the hen, and by their united efforts, the peacock was 


|bafiled, and a fine chick was at length produced, 





| 
| 
} 
| ‘Tm New Vacuum Svecar.—The grains of this 
' beautiful sugar are true and well formed crystals. They 
ido not melt so readily as common sugar,—a circum- 
|stance that induces some inaccurate observers to ima- 
| gine that this sugar is not so sweet as common musco. 
vada. The taste is just that of fine candy. The ad- 
ivantage is, that this sugar is far less hygrometric than 
|common raw sugar, and suffers less from a moist at- 
imosphere. ‘The apparatus used in its preparation is a 
|modification of the late Mr. Howard’s apparatus used 
‘in vacuo; with strainers of copper-plates pierced 
‘with minute holes, or several folds of wire-gauze for 
clarifying the syrup. The process is, immediately on 
crushing the canes, to heat lime, and scum the juice, 
which, while warm, is forced through the strainer, from 
which it runs into the boilers. These are provided 
with air-tight covers, the tops of which are connected 
by tubes with a large air-pump, wrought by a steam 
engine. ‘The steam, as generated, is thus drawn off, 
and the boiling is carried on at a temperature far below 
the boiling point of sugar. When sufficiently concen. 
‘trated, the syrup is crystalized, and, when consolidated, 
it is carried to the curing house, the temperature of 
which is, kept up by steam pipes running into it. This 
process saves much sugar, for the heating being low, 
little or no molasses are formed, and a large quantity of 
jsugar is obtained, which, in the old process, is conver- 
‘ted into molasses. This apparatus was adopted by 
sugar growers in Demarara, on the suggestion of a 
distinguished philosopher in Liverpool. The experi. 
ment has succeeded admirably ; and the sugar bears a 





On tHe FLowrrine or Vinzs.—It is often observed) premium in the Liverpoo] market, especially when re. 
that healthy and vigorous growing vines, even in fa-|quired for coffee.—American Farmer. 
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[For the New-York Farmer.] ‘not adapted to the agricultnral student, because he 

A SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE.—No. I. jShould learn in youth that which he is to practice in 

And why not aschool of Agriculture as well asa school manhood. These schools teach nothing practically in 
of Medicine, of Law, or of Divinity? The objects of/husbandry; nor*are their scientific instryections gde. 
education should be, not only to qualify youth for the | quately adapted to its uses. The interests of produet- 
discharge of civil and social duties, but to facilitate their) ive labor have but an incidental and precarious place 
knowledge in the particular business which is to form)among the studies of a college. The state has expended 
their employment in manhood; Agriculture is as neces- | more than two millions of dollars upon what I term pro, 
sary to the wants and comforts of life, as are the learn- fessional schools ; but not a cent to advance directly the 
ed professions, and mainly contributes to our wealth and knowledge of the agriculturist, the artizan or the mahu- 


prosperity. It gives employment to the mass of our 
population, and is the great business of our state. Poli- 
ticaliy and morally, it is the conservative organ of the 
body politic. The interests of all are consequently in- 
dentified with its prosperity and improvements. Its pur- 
suits are interwoven with the whole range of the natu- 
ral sciences ; and are as susceptible of being benefitted 
by their study and application, as are any of the civil 
employments of life. Why not extend, then, to this 
great branch of industry, that sort of education which 
is so eminently calculated to multiply its products, and at 
the same time to raise the moral and intellectual stand- 
ard of that class of our citizens, who, from their num-, 
bers, must continue to control our political Aeitiiinn | 
and give the impress to our character as a people. 

It will not be said, I trust, that manual labor is incom- 
patible with mental improvement. The exercise which 
labor gives is as essential to the developement and en- 
ergy of the mind, as it is to the health and muscular 
strength of the body. It stimulates the head to plan, 
and the hands to exeeute. Among those who truly de- 
serve the appeilation of public benefactors, by their-suc- 
cessful exertions to render the arts and sciences benefi- 
cial to society, our country can boast of a Franklin, a 
Rittenhouse, a Fulton, @ Whitney, and others, who blend- 
ed labor with study, and who either followed the plough 
or toiled in the shop. 

Among the subjects submitted to the special inquiry 
of a committee, by the State Agricultural Society, was 
that of the propriety of establishing an Agricultural 
School, to give instruction in the theory and practice of 
husbandry. In anticipation of the report of this com: 
mittee, I am desirous of calling thé public attention to 
the subject ; and I propose to point out, through the me- 
dium of your paper, Mr. Editor, some of the bearings 
which such a school is calculated to have upon the char- 
acter, prosperity, and happiness of the state. 

The bounties, like the burthens of the state, should be 
shared proportionally by all classes of its population. 
This is not now our case infegard to education. The 
benefits of the common school system, it is true, are 
dispensed with an equable and impartial hand. But here 
the equality ceases. Those destined to toil for a liveli- 
hood, to clothe, to feed and to enrich us by their labor, 
are tarned off to shift for themselves, like the younger 
sons of an English Baron, without patrimony ; while 
the public purse continues open to those who seem des- 
tined by chance, rather than by merit, to enjoy peculiar 
distinctions in society. Our colleges and academies, 
which share liberally of the publie bounty, are vestibules) 
to the learned, not to the laborious employments—to the 
few, not to the many. sa studies which they offer are 








facturer, beyond their common school instruetions.— 
Thus, on the score of justice and impartiality, the labor- 
ing classes have a right to claim, and the state are bound 
to grant them, an equivalent for these professignal 
schools. 

The business of husbandry may be likened to the 
healing art. The farmer, as well as the physician, may 
plod on mechanically, without the aid of study, or of sei- 
ence,—happy, if you please, in his conceits and in his ig- 
norance. Both may have tolerable success by adopting 
the example of enlightened neighbors, or following the 
impulse of their own ,discriminating minds; yet both 
would do better were they to understand perfectly the 
organization and properties of the subjects upon which 
they are to operate, or are to employ, be those subjects 
animals, plants, or earths, medicine or manure. Gene- 
rations have been engaged in investigating the business 
of both professions, and have handed down to us the re- 
sult of their study and experience. These lessons of 
wisdom are considered indispensable to the student of 
medicine. They are no less beneficial tg the student of 
agriculture. ' 

And what, that is useful, it may be asked, is to be learn- 
ed in an agricultural school, which cannot be acquired in 
our existing seminaries, or with a good farmer! Thig 
question I propose to answer in another number. 

B. 

November, 1832. 


ON THE POTATO.—By T. A. Knight. 

Mr. Knight is convinced by the evidence of experi- 
ments, “that the paren plant under proper manage- 
ment is capable of causing to be brought to market a 
much greater weight of vegetable food, from any giyen 
extent of ground, than any other plant which we pos- 
sess.” There is no crop, he says “ so certain as that of 
potatoes: and it has the advantage of being Benerally 
most abundant, when the crops of wheat are defective ; 
that is, in wet seasons.” The following observations 
are extremely interesting :— 

“I think I shall be able to adduce some strong facts in 
support of my opinion, that by a greatly extended cul- 
ture of the potato for the purpose of supplying the mar- 
kets with vegetable food, a more abundant and more 
wholesome supply of food for the use of the laboring 
classes of society may be obtained, than wheat ean ever 
afford, and I believe, of a more palateable kind to the 
greater number of persons. I can just recollect the time 
when the potato was unknown to the peasantry of Here- 
fordshire, whose gardens were then almost exclusively 
occupied by different varieties of the cabbage. Their 
food at that period chiefly consisted of bread and cheese, 
with the produce of their gardens ; and tea was unknown 
to them. About sixty-six years ago, before the potato 
was introduced into their gardens, agues had been sa 
extremely prevalent, that the periods in whieh they, or 
their families, had been afflicted with that disorder, were 
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the eras to whieh I usually heard them refer in speaking 
of past events ; and I recollect being cautioned by them 
frequently not to stand exposed to the sun in May, lest 
Ishould getan ague. The potato was then cultivated in 
small quantities in the gardens of gentlemen, but it was 
not thought to afford wholesome nutriment, and was 
supposed by many to possess deleterious qualities. The 
prejudice of all parties, however, disappeared so rapidly, 
that within ten years the potato had almost wholly driven 
the cabbage from the garden of the cottagers. Within 
the same period, agues, the previously prevalent diseases 
of the country, disappeared, and no other species of dis- 
ease became prevalent. I adduce this fact, as evidence 
that the introduction of the potato was not injurious to 
the health of the peasantry at that period ; but whether 
its production was or was not instrumental in causing 
the disappearance of ague, I will not venture to give an 
opinion. I am, however, confident, that neither drain- 
ing the soil (for that was not done) nor any change in 
the general habits of the peasantry, had taken place, to 
which their improved health could be attributed. Bread 
is well known to constitute the chief food of the French 
peasantry. They are a very temperate race of men, and 
they possess the advantages of a very fine and dry cli- 
mate. Yet the duration of life amongst them is very 
short, scarcely exceeding two thirds of the average dura- 
tion of life in England ; and in some districts much less. 
Dr. Hawkins, in his Medical Statistics, states upon the 
authority of M. Villerme that, in the department of Indre, 
‘one fourth of the children born, die within the first 
year, and half between fifteen and twenty: and that 
three fourths are dead within the space of fifty years. 
Having inquired of a very eminent French shysitio ist, 
M. Dutrochet, who is resident in the department of In- 
dre, the cause of this extraordinary mortality, he stated 
it to be their food, which consisted chiefly of bread ; and 
of which he calculated every adult peasant to eat two 
pounds aday. And he added, without having received 
any leading question from me, or in any degree know- 
ing my opmion upon the subject, that if the peasantry 
ef his country would substitute (which they could do) a 
small quantity of animal food, with potatoes, instead of 
50 a bread, they would live much longer, and with 
much better health. I am inclined to pay much defer- 
ence to M. Dutrochet’s opinion ; for he combines the ad- 
vantages of a regular medical education with great acute- 
ness of mind, and I believe him to be as well acquainted 
with the general laws of organic life, as any person liv- 
ing; and I think his opinion derives some support, from 
the well known fact, that the duration of human life 
has been much greater in England during the last sixty 
years, than in the preceding period of the same dura- 
tion. Bread made of wheat, when taken in large quan- 
tities, has probably, more than any other article of food 
in use in this country, the effect of overloading the ali- 
mentary. canal; and the general practice of the French 
physicians points out the prevalence of diseases thence 
arising amongst their patients. I do not however, think, 
or mean to say, that potatoes alone are proper food for 
any human being; but I feel confident that four ounces 
of meat, with as large a quantity of good potatoes as 
would wholly take away the sensation of hunger, would 
afford during twenty four hours more efficient nutriment 
than could be derived from bread in any quantity, and 
might be obtained at much less expense.” 

r. Knigkt then proceeds to give an account of the 
result of his experiments in raising new varieties of the 
potato from seed, and in growing crops in different soils 
and situations. He raises new varieties from seeds 
chiefly by the aid of artificial heat, by which means he 
obtains, within the-first year, a specimen of the produce. 

“In raising varieties of the potato from seeds, it is al- 
ways expedient to use artifici 
young seedli lant im a somewhat shaded situation in 


vering its stem, during almost its whole’ length, lightly 
with mould, and by such means I have obtained, within 
the first year nearly a peck of potatoes from a single plant. 
But I usually sow the seeds in a hot bed early in Mareh, 
and, after having given them one transplantation in the hot 
bed, I have gradually exposed them to the open air, and 
planted them out in the middle of May; and, by immers- 
ing their stems rather deeply into the ground, I have 
within the same season snailly seen each variety in such 
a state of maturity as has enabled me to judge, with a 
good deal of aecuracy, respecting its future merits. I 
stated, in a former communication, two years ago, that 
I had obtained from a small plantation of the early ash- 
leaved kidney potato, a produce equivalent to that of 665 
bushels, of 80 lbs. each per acre; and mty crop of that 
variety in the present year was to a small extent greater. 
By a mistake of my workmen, I was prevented ascer- 
taining, with accuracy, the produce, per acre, of a plan- 
tation of Lankman’s potato: but one of my friends hav- 
ing made a plantation of that variety, precisely in con- 
formity with the instructions given in my former com- 
munication to this Society, I requested that he would 
send me an accurate account of the produce ; which I 
have reason to believe he did, for its amount very nearly 
agreed with my calculation,’ upon viewing the growing 
crop about six weeks before it was collected. The sit- 
uation in which this crop grew was high and cold, and 
the ground was not rich; but the part where the pota- 
toes to be weighed were selected was perfectly dry, and 
afforded a much better crop than the remainder of the 
field, whieh was planted with several different varieties. 
I calculated the produce of the selected part to be 600 
bushels per acre; and the report I received, and which 
I believe to have been pestaatiy accurate, stated it to be 
628. If this produce be eaten by hogs, or cows, or ym « 
(for all are equally fond of potatoes,) I entertain no doubt 
whatever that it will afford twenty times as much ani- 
mal food as the same extent of the same ground would 
have yielded in permanent pasture ; and I am perfectly 
satisfied, upon the evidence of facts, which I have re- 
cently ascertained, that if the whole of the manure af- 
forded by the crops of potatoes above mentioned be re- 
turned to the field, it wi be capable of affording as } 
and even a better crop, in the present year, than it did in 
the last; and that as long as a succession of at least 
equally good crops might be obtained as the cultivator 
might choose, and with benefit to the soil of the field. 
Should this conclusion prove correct, a very interesting 
question arises, viz. whether the spade husbandry might 
not be introduced upon a few acres of ground surround- 
ing, on all sides, the cottages of day laborers, to and from 
every part of which the manure and produce might be 
conveyed, without the necessity of a horse keing ever 
employed. A single man might easily manage four 
statute acres thus situated, with the assistance of his 
family : and if nothing were taken away from the ground, 
except animal food, I feel confident that the ground 
might be made to become gradually more and more pro- 
ductive, with great benefit to the possessor of the soil, 
and to the laboring classes, wherever the supply is found 
to exceed the demand for labor. 





[From the Genesee Farmer.] 

On THE Duration oF THE VEGETATIVE PRINCIPLE IN 
common GarpvEN SeEps.—We have frequently been ask- 
ed the question, “ how long will such a species of seeds 
retain their vegetative powers ?” and there are few points 
connected with gardening which is more essential for a 
practical man to understand. We therefore subjoin a 
statement of the latest period at which seeds most gen- 
erally in demand may be expected to grow freely. It is 
not to be understood that the periods mentioned are un- 





ngth of time which they may be kept and expected to 


the stove, till it hes been 4 ft. and 5 ft. high, and then re-/grow, with but few exceptions. 
moved it to the open ground in the beginning of May,-co- 





heat. I have trained up a Pa but. it will furnish a fair criterion of the 


Cabbage, caulifiowers, brocoli, savey and kail, four 
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years ; peas, beans, and other leguminous vegetables, one 
year ; beets, ten years; turnips, four years; cafrots, one 
year; parsnip, one year; raddish, two years; spinach, four 
years; onions, leeks,.and other alliaceous plants, two 
years; asparagus, four years; sea kail, three years; let- 
tuce, three years ; endive, four years ; mustard, four years ; 
celery, ten years; parsley, Six years ; cucumber, melon, 
gourd, and pumpkins, ten or more years. Annual and pe- 
rennial flower seeds generally two years. Tree seeds are 
not in general to be depended upon after the first year. 
Any seeds which are subject to the attacks of insects, 
such as peas, beans, turnip, raddish, é&c. ought to be 
frequently exposed to air and friction, by passing them 
through a sieve or winnowing machine, which clears 
them from dust and other filth likely to attract or har- 
bor those destructive insects; but in general, seeds 
should be kept quite dry and excluded from the air as 
much as possible. 


WASHINGTON CHESNUT. 

The editor of the Washington Globe acknowledged 
the receipt of a beautiful young Chesnut tree, the off- 
spring of a Chesnut planted by the Father of his Coun- 
try, from Maj. John Adlum, who gives the following his- 
tory of it, in a letter to the Editor :— 

“IT send youa Washington Chesnut Tree. The history 
of itis this: On the day that the late John Adams was 
inaugurated President of the United States, General 
Washington and Col. T. Pickering stood at his right 
hand; and when he fimished delivering his inaugural 
speech, Gen. Washington and Col. Pickering (I was 
present at the time) went out, and I followed in their 
wake, as the crowd was very great. They walked down 
Chesnut-street, and I turned into 5th street, and at the 
corner of Market and 4th street, I met the above named 
gentlemen buying chesnuts of an uncommon size from 
a foreigner. The General then rode out to Belmont, the 
seat of the Hon. Richard Peters, and the General him- 
self planted some of the nuts, one of which has become 
a large tree ; and from the produce of that tree the Judge 
cultivated numbers, two of which he sent to me at this 
place. They were one year old then ; and one of them 
1s now a large tree, and has borne nuts for several years; 
the other perished. So that the nut which produced the 
grand parent tree (if I may so call it) was planted by 
the Father of his Country; and the nut which produced 
my tree, was — by the Father of our Agricultural 
Societies ; and the nut which produced the tree I send 
you was planted by myself. Yours, respectfully, 

Joun ApLUM. 
an 8. My Chesnut Tree was planted early in the year 


[From the Daily National Republican. | 
PURE WATER. 
Mr. Eprror : 

Will ap publish for the benefit of your readers and 
the public generally, the following receipt for the procu- 
ring of pure drinking water. Among the means of pre- 
serving health, at this fearful sorted: ure water may 
not be considered the least ; and though it is generally 
known to the people of the west, that alum will clear 
muddy water, the fact, that the mixing about a common 
sized table spoonful of this salt finely powdered, with a 
barrel of water, will free it of all impurities, I apprehend, 
is either not known by them, or they have not convinced 
themselves of this importatit truth. I hazard this opin- 
ion, because I do not know any but my own family in 
this city, who enjoy the delightful beverage of river 
water, freed from ail impurities, and transparent as crys- 
tal.* Not being selfish, I have, therefore, taken the liber- 
ty of offering to the public, with your leave, the means 
of icipating in this salutary beverage; merely ad- 
ding, that it is thé result of series of experiments in- 
stituted at Paris afew years ago for the express purpose 
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of ascertaining the best and most certain mode of pro-. 
curing pure water. 

‘Into a wooden cask, set upright upon a stand, place 
two faucets, one near the bottom, the other about 6 
inches above it. Fill the cask with water, and add 

wdered alum in the proportion of less than half a 

rachm to the gallon, which is to be stirred into the 
water, and* allowed 24 hours to settle. Should any 
ye | be prison an equal quantity of subearbonate 
of soda will neutralize it. For use, draw the water from 
the upper faucet; and always be careful to wash the 
barrel before refilling it.” 

If, as has been conjectured in Europe, the prevailing 
epidemic is ““ entirely telluric, and created by mephitic 
vapors, which are formed in the earth, and first commu- , 
nicated to the water,” (and the conjecture is certainly 
favored by the deranged condition of the digestive fune- 
tions, which most generally precedes the severe attack’ 
of cholera,) you will see in this, a strong argument for 
the immediate and general adoption of the means here 
recommended for freeing the water used for drink, at least, 
of the animal or vegetable poisons with which it ma 
abound. P. 


[From the Genesee Farmer. | 
WHEATLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


ON THE CULTURE OF MANGOLD WURTZEL. 


Gentlemen—Agreeable to your request, I give you my 
opinion on the Mangold Wurtzel, and its comparative 
value with other roots. I consider it to be the cheapest 
and most valuable succulent which we can raise for fall 
and winter use, being admirably adapted to feeding cat- 
tle, sheep, and swine, and for mileh cows nothing can 
surpass them; they suit our climate, and will grow on 
any soil when well manured, but a rich clay loam is the 
most congenial to a great_growth.. The quantity they 
produce per acre, when well cultivated, is almost incre- 
dible ; and the labor per ton is less tran any other forage. 

John MecVean raised a fine crop this season, which, 
considering the dryness of the summer, (which was very 
unfavorable,) cannot be calculated much above an aver- 
age crop. They were planted in drills, 34 feet apart ; 
one rag in each row, which was hot more thah an aver- 
age, weighed with tops, - - 145 lbs. 

Roots without tops, « 116 
Weight of tops, - - 29 
Roots and tops per acre, 54 tons 
Roots per acre, - - 43 
Tops, - - 11 
orty-three tons of roots, which, (to 
value at $5 per ton) will be $215 
Value tops at $2 per ton, 22 


Value per acre, 

Compare the above amount with our best crops of po- 
tatoes, and it far exceeds them. (I would here remark 
that the wurtzel is preferable to potatoes for i 
pound for pound.) Admit, for comparison, that potatoes 
should yield 300 bushels per acre, which is nearly double 
an average crop, (a bushel of potatoes from a bountiful 

ield will weigh 65 Ibs.) which will be 93 tons, which ia 
ess than one fourth the weight of the beets without tops. 
Value potwate at 25 cts. perbushel, - $75 00 
Value beet roots at the same, - va be 
1 
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OAK LEAVES. 


Now is the time for collecting leaves for manure, and 
we would earnestly wepiimend those who have herete. 
fore ne it to make a trial. Leaves may be con. 
verted into manure in various ways. They may be used 
as litter fer horses, cattle and hoge, in ais and. yards, 
for which purpose there is nothing better. They absorb 
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the urine of the animals, and this serves the double pur- 
pose of saving that valuable fertilizer and also of secur- 
ing a degree of moisture necessary to the speedy fer- 
nientation of the leaves. Those who have never seen 
this would sor imagine the quantity of manure se- 
cured by it. The leaves also improve the quality of eow 
manure, by loosening its texture and inducing a more 
lively fermentation, and it is thus rendered fit for use 
sooner than without them. When used as litter imhorse 
stables they save straw, and add as much to the bulk of 
manure as straw does. In hog pens they are very. valu- 
able, as they keep the hogs warm and clean, and are 
converted into mahure in immense quantities. 

Besides this mode of converting leaves into manure, 
another may be resorted to upon a much larger scale. 
They may be raked up in the woods, and thrown into 
ednvenient heaps; with a layer of earth three or four 
inches thick alternately with a layer of leaves a foot 
thick, the top layer being earth, and thus left to ferment, 
when they can be carted upon the land when wanted. 
This of course would be the work of infirm hands and 
bows and gitls, and of able hands at idle times. 

any suppose that, by thus taking the leaves from the 
woods, they would impoverish the sci] of their wood- 
lands ; but this is a mistake. The leaves rot on the sur- 
face and lose nearly all their fertilizing matter by evapo- 
tation, by the washing of rains, &c. hence the fertility 
of woodlands incféases very slowly, if at all. Indeed it 
is very questionable if uncleared lands are more fertile 
now than they were a hundred years ago—those we 
mean which never have been cleared ;—if not what has 
beconte of the vegetable matter deposited by the leaves 
during a hundred seasons! It has been washed away 
by rains and evaporated ; we may, thereiore, save it by 
gathering the leaves and converting them into manure 
as above, without fear of injuring our woodlands by the 
pro¢ess.—[ American Farmer. } 
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THE CYPRESS TREE—(Cupressus distichu.) 
This curious tree is found common in the valley of the 


Mississippi. Under its shade rise many singularly 
shaped knobs, called cypress knees. The tree itself 
springs from one of these knobs, which frequeritly grow 
to the height of six or ten feet ; from the apex of a knob, 
which, at the surface, is often thrice the circumference 
of the trunk, that rises 60 to 80 feet without diminution. 
The following is from Flint’s Geography and History of| 
the Western States : 
Very near its top, it begins to throw out multitudes of 
horizontal branches, which interlace with those of the 
adjoining trees ; and, when bare of leaves, have an air 
of desolation and death, more easily felt than described, 
In the season of vegetation, the leaves are short, fine, 
and of a verdare so deep as almost to seem brown; 
giving an indescribable air of funeral soleminity to this 
singular tree. A cypress forest, when viewed from the 
adjacent hills, with its numberless interlaced arms, co- 
vered with this dark brown foliage, has the aspect of a 
ing of verdure in the air. It grows, too, in deep 

and sickly swamps, the haunts of fever, musquitos, 
moccasin, snakes, alligators, ard all loathsome and fero- 
cious animals, that congregate far from the abodes of| 
man, and seem to make common cause with nature 
ainst him. The cypress love the deepest, most 
gloomy, inaccessible, and inundated swamps ; and south 
of 33° fs generally found covered with the same festoons 
of long moss, hanging, as it seems, a shroud of mourn- 
ing wreaths almost to the ground. It seems to flourish 
best where water ¢overs its roots for half the year. 
When the water rises from 8 to 10 feet from the over- 
flow of rivers, the apex of the tree’s buttock is just on a 
level with the surface of the water. It is then, in many 
places, that they cut it. The negroes surround the tree 





in periogues, and thus get at the trunk above the huge 
and hard buttock, an 
They cut off the straight shaft, as suits their purpose, 
and float it to a raft, or nearest high grounds. Unpro- 
mising as are the 
growth, no tree o 
extensively useful. 
wrought, and makes excellent planks, shingles, and tim- 
ber of all sorts. 
the most valuable tree in the southern country of this 
valley. 
mest 

come into cultivation for ages. 
a better chance, not to share the fate of the most useful 


fell it with comparative ease. 


Fags and the cireumstanees of its 
the country where it is found is so 
It is free from knots, is éasily 


It is very durable, and incomparably 

It is a fortunate circumstance, that it habits the 
loomy and inaccessible regions, which will not 
It will, of course, have 


imber on the valuable uplands. The improvident axe 


soon renders timber difficult to be procured, in a country 
in the centre of forests. 
ever, that are easily accessible, on the Lower Mississippi, 
and its tributaries, have been stripped of their timber by 
the Mississippi lumberers, who have floated to New-Or- 
leans millions of feet of this timber, frem the lands of 
the United States, and who have already created a scarci- 
Th 
sippi, Arkansas, Red River, and Florida, inexhaustible 
supplies of cypress still remaining. 


All the cypress forests, how- 


of this species on the margin of the Mississippi. 
ere are, however, in the vast swamps of the Missis- 


[For the New-York Farmer.] 
A SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE.—No. II. 
I promised in my last to point out some of the branches 


of useful knowledge, that may be acquired in an agricul- 
tural] school, which are not attainable, or but imperfectly 
so, either in our existing schools, or in the ordinary la- 
bors of a farm. 


AsI have already remarked, our schools afford no 


practical, and our farms but very little, if any, scientific 
instruction in the business of farming. To obiain a 
good proficiency in either, it is necessary that they be 
blended together. The mind and the body are then striv- 


ng to reciprocate the benefits and pleasures which each 


receives from the other. Theory and practice are neces- 
sary ‘> the learned professions, to attain to eminence ; 
and they are not less beneficial when combined in the 
business of husbandry. 


A school which shall combine with a literary and sci- 


entific education, practical instructions in farming and 
gardening, will afford to the student the following, among 
other advantages, highly conducive to his future useful- 
ness afid prosperity as a farmer. 


He will acquire in Botany the names and relations of 


plants,—a knowledge of the forms and functions of their 
respective organs—their habits and economical proper- 
ties, and their mode of nourishment and propagation. 


Chemistry will enable him to ascertain the composi- 


tion and elements of the materials and substances em- 
ployed in his labors, of combining and separating them, 
and of graduating his practice by their known proper- 
ties, with economy of expense and certainty,of result- 


Mechanical science will familiarize to his mind the 


principles upon which his machinery and implements 
are constructed, and upon which their relative value de- 
pends,—arid will assist him to discover the cause of de- 
fects, and to supply suitable remedies. 


The study of the Animal Kingdom will make him ac- 


quainted with the anatomy of domestic animals,—with _ 
their diseases and the mades of cure,—and with the 
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principles of improving and estimating the relative pro- 
fits of different breeds. 

He may learn the properties of earths and soils—their 
distinctive characters,—their uses in vegetation, and the 
means of improving their quality;—the theory of the 
operation of manures,—and the agency of heat, light, 
air, and water, in the process of vegetation. 

He may be instructed theoretically and practically, in 
the very important business of keeping farm accounts ; 
by which the profit and loss in any particular branch of 
husbandry, or of any particular crop, is readily ascer- 
tained, and by which we can alone make of capital and 
labor the most profitable and judicious expenditure. 

A Garden, which should be attached to the institu- 
tion, should contain specimens of all hardy plants, which 
are useful in commerce or the arts,—which administer 
to our domestic comforts, or which are merely orna- 
mental. This will aid in the study of botany, and serve 
to illustrate the character and relative yalue of species 
and varieties ; and afford instructions in the propagation 
and culture of fruits, flowers, and vegetables. 

An experimental department will furnish important 
data for future guidance. The profit and loss on differ- 
ent crops, and the adaptation of different soils to their 
growth, the economy and application of manures, the 
culture and management of farm crops, the utility of 
alternate husbandry, and the usefulness of new plants, 
would naturally be among the subjects of experiment ; 
and the result would not fail of being highly instructive. 
There is as much benefit in guarding against a bad prac- 
tice, as in adopting a good one. The one prevents loss, 
the other increases the profit. Comparisons, which the 
proverb says are “odious,” are in husbandry the best 
test of whatever is excellent ; and they may be madein 
every product of the farm and garden, with manifest 
advantage. 

This school will afford, moreover, the best practical 
instruction in the various departments of rural labors ; 
and what is of incalculable importance, it will inculcate 
and tend to establish, in the student, habits of industry 
and frugality, (almost synonimous with virtue,) of| 
system and of usefulness; and will tend to inculeate a 
taste for scientific and literary studies, in the hours of 
leisure which every employment gives, that neVer fails 
to promote the interests of humanity. 

I have thus enumerated some of the advantages which 
the proposed schoo! will afford to the young generation 
of farmers, who are to become the future guardians of 
our liberties, and who are to give the impress to our pub- 
lic character. The benefits which promise to result to 














the community at large from such a school, by increas-|8 


ing the products of the soil, by multiplying the resources, 
and augmenting the revenues of the state, by giving a 
new impetus to commerce, manufactures, and the me- 
chanie arts, and by raising the standard of our moral and 
intellectual power, will form the subject of further re- 
mark. B. 


[For the New-York Farmer. ] 
FARRIERY. 
Mr. Editor,—The nature and uses of the rowel seem 
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Messrs. Deane, Gibson, Clarke, and Bartlett, reeommend 
them for draining away the’-humors which attend most 
swellings and glandular affections, but I think they 
should never be applied solong as any fever or inflam- 
mation exists. Like blisters in the human species, they 
tend to increase rather than to abate the fever and inflam- 
mation. When the fever is entirely gone, they may be 
of use in draining off the humors from the system, and 
in producing a general tonic effect, like blisters in ty- 
phus fever; but [think the volatile salts of ammonia, 
combined with the balls, is milder, safer, and more effect- 
ual in gxpelling those humors, by imperceptible perspi- 
ration through the skin, if the digestion is properly re- 
stored ; the calomel and volatile salts will do the rest with- 
out the aid of rowels. Yours, &c. Caro. 


(From the National Gazette.) 
PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The committee charged with the arrangements of the 
fourth annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horticultu- 
ral Society, cannot close their labors without making 
some record of the truly animating display on that ocea-— 
sion; and though from the profusion of interesting ob- 


jects exhibited, and the numerous contributors, their 're- 


port must necessarily be circumscribed, it is hoped that 

it may serve as some memento of those choice produc- 

tions, and the patriotic zeal of the individuals to whose 
efforts the society is so much indebted. If, by inadver- 

tence, the merits of any should be overlooked, it is hoped 

that the burden which devolved on the committee may be» 
deemed 2 sufficient excuse. 

The annual exhibitions of the society have heretofore 
been held in the vernal season, when the variety of flow- 
ers.is great, when only many rare exotics are in bloom, 
and the earliest kinds of vegetables are in perfection.— 
Fruits, however, areless abundant at that time, than ata 
more advanced period. To create variety, and afford op- 
portunity for the display of the many fine fruits our city 
and the surrounding country so prodigally yield thro 
out the autumn, the society decided on holding its exhibi- 
tion for the present year in September ; and although the 
season proved generally unfavorable, both for the quan- 
tity and quality of the fruit, the result was highly grati- 
fying, and on no similar occasion has the same interest 
been excited. 

The exhibition was held at the Masonic Hall, commenc- 
ing on the 26th of September, and continuing through- 
out the 27th and 28th, and on the evenings of those days, 
when the rooms were brilliantly illuminated. The com- 
mittee are happy in being able to state, that the amateurs 
who aided with the produce of their grounds, were much 
more numerous than heretofore; and that the number 
of visitors was far greater than on any previous occa- 
sion—a cheering evidence of the increasing pleasure 
our exhibitions afford. 

The arrangement was at once chaste and novel, and 
the approving exclamations of the fair visitors evincedthe 
ood taste of Mr. J. B. Smith, to whose direction that 
portion of our duties was especially intrusted. To at- 
tempt a minute description were a task not easy of ac- 
complishment ; we must be content to speak in 
terms. 

Among the large number of foreign plants were many 
choice specimens of the rarest species now in this coun- 
try. Indeed every portion of the globe seemed to have 
been rendered tributary to this fairy scene. It is related 
of a Hindoo who visited the botanic en of Liverpool, 
when amidst the vast assemblage of exotic plants that 
ornament those grounds and lustre to the British 
nation, his eye rested on the of his native land, un- 
der whose foliage the sportive hours of his childhood 





to have been misunderstood by most of our farriers.— 


had been spent, he ran to clasp it, while tears flowed 
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down his cheeks—overcome by the associations of his | 


earlier years. Had the native of the Isles, or the shores 
of the Pacific, the Brahmin of India, the negro of the| 
wilds of Africa, in short an inhabitant of any portion of 
the globe, however remote, been present at our vegetable 
festival, he would have found something to remind him 
of his far distant home,—so numerous was the variety 
and the sources from which they had originated. Among)! 
the plants present, which from their uses are popularly | 
known, we may enumerate the tea, the coffee, the sago, | 
the Indian rubber, the mango, the olive, the banana, the| 
rose apple, (Eugenia,) the indigo, the Japanese medlar, | 
the fragrant olive, which scents the finer teas, the pine| 
my the bread-fruit, the date, the sugar cane, the cam- 
phor tree, the black pepper, the cinnamon, the New-| 
Zealand flax, the agave, the cochineal cactus, the plan-| 
tain, the cream nut, the oil-bearing camellia of China, the | 
cocoa-nut, the pomegranate, the Guava, the pistachia | 
tree, the cajeput, the turmeric. Others of fur greater} 
variety were present, but we must forbear a recital here, | 
referring the scientific and curious to the detailed speci-| 
fication hereunto annexed. 

The collection of fruits was interesting both as re- 
gards variety and quality. Of peaches, several new 
seedlings of value were brought forward ; of pears, 
many worthy of individual notice, but we can here only 
refer to the Doyenne gris, whose superior excellence 
especially demands to be recorded ; of grapes, there was 
a ne display, both native and foreign. Also, apples, 
quinces, lemons, of unusual size, &c. In esculent vege-| 
tables, too, the exhibition was rich. The specimens of 
most varieties were truly worthy of distinction, and at- 
tracted much attention. Indeed, in every department 
there was much to merit the strongest approbation and 
special notice. 








The daily increasing attention to the art of gardening, 
and to botanical science, evinced by the community since 
the formation of the Horticultural Society, is a pleasing 
— on what combined and continued efforts may 
hereatter effect. Already a fondness for flowers and 
floral studies seems to be fast assuming the ground here- 
tofore held by more volatile pursuits. It is gratifying to 
see the public taste concentrating on a subject not only 
so pleasing in every particular, but abounding in much 
to elevate the mind and induce the most happy reflec- 
tions—for who, when dwelling on the minutest portion 
of nature’s works, but insensibly and pleasingly reverts 
to the great author of its existence—who, when his at- 
tention is directed to the simplest petal in the great flo- 
ral family, but feels his intellect elevated and enlarged, 
and withdrawn from the cold calculations of every day 
existence. Flowers are the emblems of innocence and 
peace—and it has been somewhere said, their presence in 
the garden, or the window, is indicative of a quiet home 
and happy family. 

Although much has been done by our association, more 
remains to be accomplished. So far as the yearly and 
monthly exhibitions of the society could aid in giving an 
impetus to horticultural zeal, they have been highly suc- 
cessful—but much greater advantages may be anticipa- 
ted if the original design of an experimental garden 
shall be carried into effect. ‘There we could at all times 
resort, and have before us a living, imperishable witness 
of the advantages of the art. A practical and pleasing 
illustration of the benefits of our exertions would then 
be constantly in sight, a reward for past efforts anda 
stimulous to future exertions. And why, may it be 
asked, should Philadelphia lack such an institution? If 
taste, wealth, and professional zeal be requisite, where 
in the union shall more be looked for! Let us then hope 
for its accomplishment, and hoping, act with energy, and 
it may be speedily possessed. 

In Europe, horticultural and botanical institutions 
abound. In Great Britain, even provincial towns are 
ornamented by them, often to a considerable extent, and 
rich in vegetable treasures called from every clime. And 








shall it longer be said that Philadelphia city, which claims 
to take the lead in all that is elegant and refined—the 
Athens of a vast empire—is destitute of an institution so 
eminently intellectual? 

As acomplete list of the plants is too extensive for 
insertion here, we shall specify only some of the more 
interesting either from the beauty of the specimens, or 
their rarity. 

Ficus Bengalensis, populifolia, and religiosa ; Mespi- 
lus Japonica; Dillenia speciosa; Laurus camphora ; 
Plectranthus punctatus: Pterospermum acerifolium ; 
Cookia punctata; and Plumeria alba—by A. D’Arras. 

Piper nigrum ; Cactus arenes Casuarina toru- 
losa; Cactus triangularis ; Ficus costata; Cycas revo- 
luta ; Maranta zebrina; Ficus elastica; Cactus cochifi- 
nellifer—by J. M’Arann. 

Baccharis augustifolia ; Hedychium spicatum and co- 
ronarium; Plectranthus fruticosus; Maranta bicoler ; 
Melaleuca pubescens ; [xora coccinea—by A. Parker. 

Melastoma nervosa ; Virgilia Capensis ; Bletia tanker. 
villie ; Ficus australis; Latania rbonica ; Erythrina 
cristagalli ; Euphobia heterophylla ; Rhododendron ar- 
boreum; Mangifera indica; Musa paradisiaca ; Dillenia 
speciosa ; Ficus Bengalensis ; Illicium floridanum ; Pan- 
danus odoratissimus; Laurus cinnamomum ; Gloxinia 
arborea—by G. Pepper. 

Carolinea princeps ; Corypha sp.; Cupressus austra- 
lis ; Cookia punctata ; Cactus melocactus ; Camellia ole- 
ifera; Cocus nucifera ; Cestrum nocturnum ; Ficus ves- 
tita, nitida, and an undescribed species ; Hedysarum 
pictum ; Indigofera fragrans ; Kempferia rotunda ; Myr- 
tus uniflorus ; Artocarpus incisa; Phoenix dactylifera ; 
Piper medium; Pandanus odoratissimus, and Zamia 
horrida—by J. B. Smith. 

Musa coccinea ; Zamia pungens; Serissa foetida, the 
Japan box-thorn ; Pandanus odoratissimus ; Pistachia 
terebinthus ; the yellow tea rose ; Cycas revoluta; As- 
trapea Wallichii ; Maurandia Barclayana—by R. Carr. - 

akea suaveolens ; Mangifera indica ; Pinus longifo- 
lia; Cureuma longa; Olea fragrans ; Ovieda verticil- 
lata; Chamerops hystrix, in fruit; sugar cane—by H. 
Pratt. 

Acacia longifolia ; Melastoma nepalensis ; Cactus trun- 
catus; Gloxinia speciosa and arborea ; Musa paradisiaca 
—by Mr. Gutgeell. 

Rhapis flabelliformis; Epacris grandiflora ; Erica caf- 
fra; Empetrum truncatum; Banksia speciosa; Euge- 
nia australis, in fruit; with a variety of fine roses and 
dahlias—by Hibbert & Buist. 

Cactus arboreus, Acacia augustifolia, agapanthus um- 
bellatus ; Westringia rosmarinifolia—by Mr. Keyser. 

Cacalia speciosa, and several remarkable species of 
aloe—by R. Pierpont. 

Beautiful specimens of Citri, laden with fruit, and nu- 
merous rare exotics, of which no detailed list has been 
furnished—by D. & C. Landreth. 

A fine display of dahlias, bouquets, and many other 
valuable contributions of plants—by D. Maupay, Dr. 
Gibson, John H. Cresson, P. K. Gorgas, Miss Rebecca 
Lawrence, Wm. Cushing, and J. Crumback. 


FRUITS. 


Pears.—Bello and bonne, a fine French variety, by Mrs. 
Parmentier of New-York. Gray doyenne, above allu- 
ded to; it is one of the beurre or butter pears, by D. 
Maupay. 

Petre pear, by R. Carr; Fall christian, by J. J. Borie; 
Seckel pears, remarkably fine, by several contributors. 
Vertelongue panache, a singularly striped French pear, - 
from the place of the late Stephen Girard, by Mr. Bar- 
ney. Several other excellent varieties, by J. B. Smith, 
J. Copia, S. Gratz, and A. Parker. 

Peaches.—Three new seedling free stones, by Mr. 
Bates, of Camden, N. J. Fox’s and Eastburn’s favor- 
ite, both seedlings, by John Evans. Lemon cling and 
Rodman cling, by John M. Kaign, of New-Jersey.— 
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Clings, remarkably fine, by Isaac Reeves, of Red Bank, 
N. J., and by G. Dixon. A beautiful vase of peaches and 
grapes were presented by Mrs. H.C. Carey. _ 

Grapes.—K|sinborougnh, from the first offspring of the 
original vine at Elsinborough, New-Jersey ; it was grat- 
ifying to observe the improvement which has taken place 
in this interesting variety from cultivation. Cultivated 
specimens from Burlington were presented by A. Quick- 
sall, Walter Wilson, and S. R. Wetherill; those from 
the latter gentleman were from two vines, one bearing 
one hundred bunches, and the other two hundred. Red 
Catawba, our best native pulpy grape, and blue Isabella, 
both from a vineyard containing more than three thou- 
sand vines, the greater part then loaded with fruit, nearly 
ripe, by E. H. Bonsal, of Germantown. White sweet- 
water, from a vine bearing more than four hundred 
bunches, from the garden of J. Longstreth. Chasselas 
and Savignon, in great perfection, from the garden of| 
J. Bonaparte, at Bordentown. Four bunches of the 
Hampton Court grape, one of which weighed eighteen 
ounces, by Hibbert & Buist. Lawton Isabella, by W. 
W. Fisher. Malaga and Black Hamburgh, very supe- 
rior, by Mr. Vansickle. Chasselas,a bunch weighing 
1 lb. 1} 0z., by Rowland Jones, of Burlington. Hans- 
teretto and other Hungarian, by Mr. Laws. Numerous 
others, of superior excellence, were contributed by R. 
Carr, David Allen, of Burlington, Joseph Price, J. Evans, 
A. B. Engstrom, T. Stewardson, J. S. Waln, S. J. Rob- 
bins, and D. & C. Landreth. 

Quinces.—A small and beautiful variety, by Wm. Ras- 
ter. Large and fine, by H. Pratt; and also by A. D’Ar- 
ras and J. B. Smith. 

Apples.—Several varieties by A. Parker and John 
Evans. 

Lemons.—Noticed above as very superior, by C. 
Chauncey and S. R. Wetherill. 

Citrons.—St. Helena, remarkably large and fine, by 
H. Pratt. 

Figs.—White and very superior, by J. Longstreth. 
Other varieties, by John Evans and A. Parker. 

Melons.—Red Romana muskmelon, remarkable for 
the red color of the flesh, lately introduced by H. Pratt. 

VEGETABLES. 

Turnip-rooted cabbage and artichokes, by J. B. Smith. 

Dutch turnips, possessing a very delicate skin, and 
mangel wurtzel, both fine, by Henry Chorley. 

Summer blood beet ; Malaga squash, a new article; 
prickly cucumber, for pickling, in fine order; early 
peas, the autumnal crop; a new variety of radish, 
shaped like the long red, but pure white, decidedly supe- 
rior in quality, obtained in two years, by four times sow- 
ing by R. Scott. 

oyal cabbage lettuce ; early peas, the autumnal crop; 
white solid celery ; dark claret and Italian turnip beets ; 
early horn, and long orange carrots ; curled endive ; all 
in fine condition—by J. Engelman. 

Egg-plants, very large and fine; curled broccoli ; or- 
ange carrots ; parsnips—from the garden of S. Gratz. 

quashes; Giraumon d’Athene, fine for the table 
while quite young ; and also for pies ; giraumon turban, 
ornamental and edible ; the seed of both imported from 
France—by E. Harris, of Moorestown, N. J. 

Egg-plants, a new variety, singularly resembling the 
tomato in shape and appearance—by D. Maupay. 

Drum-head cabbage ; red Portugal beet ; white Portu- 
gal beet ; onions; salmon, brown turnip and black win- 
ter radishes—-by Ashton Barton. 

Indian corn, very tall and fine; ruta baga, sown on 
the 16th of August, and of fine size for its age ; mangel 
wurtzel--by J. Kenworthy. 

_ Cocoa-nut squash, an admirable vegetable, in perfec- 
tion throughout the winter—by D. & C. Landreth. 

Other valuable contributions of vegetables were re- 
ceived from D. Allen, of Burlington, Adam Price, of Bur- 


Leaves of the morus multicaulis, or Chinese many- 
stalked mulberry, the best sort for worms,-with eocoons 
—by Mrs: Parmentier, of New York. 

Leaves of the white Italian mulberry; esteemed next 
to the above for worms—by J. Evans, who cultivates it 
extensively. 

Several bottles of superior Champagne cider were 
presented by Joseph Johns, and two bottles of elder 
wine by Mrs. Hoare. 

For paintings of fruits and flowers, and for several 
other objects, not all embraced in the views of the soci- 
ety, but which contributed largely to ornament the room, 
the committee are indebted to A. B. Engstrom, J. M’Ar- 
ran, John Robbins, A. Parker, H. M. Zollikoffer, Mrs. 
Parkinson, and Geo. Reynolds. 

Published by order of the Society, 
C. Picxerine, Rec. Sec’y. 


MEDICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The following article, taken from the Journal of 
Health, concerns all classes of the community, especially 
those who till the soil. It is one of those subjects on 
which we should be pleased to receive communications. 


We.will venture to say that there is no country in the 
world, a knowledge of the medical geography of which 
is so important as that of the United States of America ; 
—and yet of no one is there so much ignorance, in other 
countries, on the subject. ‘To the European emigrant 
it is a question of momentous interest for him to aseer- 
tain with tolerable accuracy, in what quarter of the Upi- 
on he can best locate himself, wtth a due regard to the 
preservation of the health of himself and family, and at 
the same time to the furthering of his views of money- 
making, by mechanical or commercial pursuits in the 
city, or a more frequent and probable supposition, by 
farming in the country. But not alone to foreigners is 
this inquiry one of interest, To the native citizen it is 
of equal importance. By inclination more than necess- 
ity, the inhabitants of these United States are roving, 
restless, and migrating. Ever intent on bettering their 
condition, they are constantly on the alert to move to a 
section of country reputed to have“a more fertile and 
cheaper soil and a finer climate—though the latter is too 
often a mere secondary consideration. 

In these migrations, however, change is not sought 
for as a means of evading labor and toil, in the hopes of 
enjoying an El! Dorado without any personal risk or ex- 
ercise of ingenuity. On the contrary, the rovers are 
often tempted by a mere love of adventure, a restless 
desire of change for the sake of variety alone. Hardly 
is a person who has left Virginia well settled in Ken- 
tucky, before he is seized with a longing to go to Mis- 
souri or Alabama, and if he feels himself tolerably com- 
fortable in his second move, he will, not unwillingly, at- 
tempt a settlement still further west, and take a peep at 
the ‘ Aberagoins’ as amember of the legislature (no mat- 
ter of what State) once called the Aborigines ; and per- 
haps join them in hunting and trapping one season, and 
fight them the next. ‘There are sets, or currents we 
might call them, cf emigration from different quarters 
along the sea board in a westerly direction. The New- 
Englander takes his course for Ohio and Illinois, or the 
Michigan Territory ; the Virginian, who used to be con- 
tent with moving to Kentucky, now makes it, half the 
time, a mere reconnoitering ground, from which he takes 
a fresh departure for Missouri, Alabama or Louisiana. 

These are only some of the changes of place and cli- 
mate sought after by our fellow citizens. Others more 
numerous, but temporary, are of nearly annual oceur- 
rence to a large number of all classes. An inhabitant 
of a district’on one of the head waters of the em por d 
River in the state of New-York, will be seen in Louis- 
ville, ot even New-Orleans, selling the timber which, as 





“: John Evans, and from the Asylum for the Deaf} 
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the Mississippi: he making his way home as best he 
may. In former times this was an affair of infinite toil 
—now, thanks to steamboating, he finds it an easy 
matter. ’ 

Merchants—store-keepers travel from all parts of the 
Union to the Atlantic cities, Philadelphia, New-York and 
Baltimore, to purchase goods—going through, in the 
ourney, a8 greata change of climate, as would the 
Italian travelling to Moscow, or the Spaniard to Den- 
mark. We have seen one of these gentiemen from the 
Arkansas Territory making his investment of goods in 
Market-street, with as quiet, methodical, and unpretend- 
ing a manner, as if he had just left his store, a few miles 
out of town. A person in London, whose home was 
upwards of 1200 or 1500 miles distant, would be one of 
the lions of the day—no matter what his pursuits or 
modicum of intelligence: but here we are used to such 
things. 

The meeting of the National Legislature or Congress 
is another means by which persons, in leaving their 
homes, often undergo great changes in locality and cli- 
mate. The representatives from Maine and New-Hamp- 
shire are in a southern climate at Washington. Those 
from Georgia and Louisiana may complain of the cut- 
ting easterly, and frozen air of the niet in that city. 

Conventions of a religious character in some one or 
other of the eastern cities, bring persons together from 
remote and opposite quarters of the Union, and are the 
means of subjecting them often to trying changes and 
vicissitudes of climate. 

Nor ought we to omita notice of another not less in- 
teresting and beneficial annual convention of persons, 
young indeed, but ardent in the pursuit of a knowledge, 
which, not solitary nor selfish in its application and en- 
joyment, is to be usefully applied to saving the lives and 
preserving the health of their fellow men. We of course 
allude to the medical students, who come on every win- 
ter to attend lectures and study anatomy, and practical 
surgery, and mediciae. We see them to the amount of 
many hundreds every yexr in Philadelphia—from all 

arts, not only of the Union, but of North America. It 

as fallen to our lot in one season, to have under our 
immediate charge a young gentleman from Nova-Sco- 
tia and another from Trinidad de Cuba, while pursuing 
tieir medical studies in this city. 

Another numerous class of rovers yet remain to be 
mentioned. They are travelling for health and pleasure; 
and in some respects they are entitled to a more conspi- 
cuous notice and friendly advice than the others whom 
we have enumerated. Many of them are females— 
wives, sisters, or daughters, who leave behind them the 
close and heated, and too often unhealthy atmosphere of 
the Carolinas, Louisiana, and Mississippi, to inhale a 
pure air and enjoy the scenery, and partake of the 
amusements of the North. Some hie them to the moun- 
tains and drink health from the famous springs of Vir- 
ginia, and others hoping to make a league between fash- 
ton and health visit Suratoga and the Lakes—while a 
third set keep along the shore, inhaling the fresh breeze 
from the Ocean and bathing in its briny waters. Many 
of these travellers discover after a time, that the change 
of place and scenes, the long, long distance from home, 
does not realise all their fervid hopes ; and some are not 
a little chagrined to find, that they may without due care 
contract, in Pennsylvania and in the fashionable tour 
through New-York, fevers so near akin to those of their 
own part of the country as not to be distinguishable from 
them. Fever and ague and remittent bilious fever, are 
not the products of the soil south of the Potomac alone. 
Wherever flows a broad river, with its wide meadows 
and low grounds, or wherever sluggishly steals along 
streams through marshes and loam and clay, there may 
these diseases be looked for in the autumnal months by 
those who heedlessly expose themselves to the night air, 
and infringe on the rules of temperate living. Yet ano- 
ther evil awaits the trayeller from the south when he 


reaches our north-eastern coast—if his lungs be weak, 
he must dread the eastern blast which brings with it ca- 
tarrh, hemoptysis or spitting of blocd, and, more than 
all, fell consumption in its train. 

But what more of Medical Geography we havé to lay 
before our readers, and much remains, must be posi- 
poned for future numbers of our Journal. We have only 
been able, in fact desired little more on this occasion, 
than to show how deep and wide the interest in the sub- 
ject ought to be among the inhabitants of these United 

tates. 


[For the New-York Farmer.]} 
A SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE.—No. Til. 

“ We are republicans, when we endeavor to imbue the 
minds of our children with the love of science, and with 
such knowledge as may be likely, in maturer life, to 
make them useful in the stations they are called to oc- 
cupy ; and when we teach them to “ love their neigh- 
bors as themselves.”—{Tus Goon Oseruin.*] 


As indolence is the parent of vice, so is industry the 
incentive to virtue. And as knowledge is power, it is of 
the first importance that those who are the depositories 
of power, should possess this incentive to virtue. It fol- 
lows asa corollary, that whatever tends to encourage 
industry, in the most numerous class of our population, 
by extending to it the efficient aids of science and litera- 
ture, and thereby rendering its employment respectable 
and inviting, and its gains more certain, has an impor- 
tant influence in promoting the public welfare. Three- 
fourths of our productive labor is the contribution of 
agriculture. This is, as it were, the body, while the 
other avocations may be likened to the members ; to 
which this gives health, strength, and character. If this 
flourishes, the state prospers ; and the shock which with- 
ers its prospects, is simultaneously felt, with the force of 
the electric spark, to the remotest extremities of the body 
politic. Look to the oldcontinent, and cast your eye over 
the new one. Where agriculture is in a high state of 
improvement, commerce and the arts flourish; and civil 
and religious freedom all seem to abound in proportion 
to the intelligence and industry which distinguish its 
agricultural population. 

We must sow the seed before we can gather the har- 
vest. We must plant the tree if we would enjoy the 
fruits. We must invest our capital ere we can receive 
the interest. And we must instruct our youth, if we 
would profit by the labors of their manhood. That. the 
agriculture of our country, of one county, of one dis- 
trict, and of one farm, is rendered far more productive 
than that of another country, county, district, or farm, 
by the superior intelligence, skill and industry of those 
who till its soil, is a truth which needs no proof. The 
first impulse to improvement in the agriculture of 
Dutchess, was given by the example of a few men of 
science and enterprize ; and the highly cultivated coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania owe much of their improvement 
and prosperity to a naturalist and a civilian, whose great 
aim was to render science subservient to the comforts 
and profits of labor. Good example is always salutary, 
but especially in husbandry, where it exerts an extended 
influence, in consequence of its necessarily fallmg un- 
der the observation of many who are interested in adopt- 
ing it. I do not flatter myself that the whole body of 





yeomanry could participate, directly, in the benefits of 
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an agricultural school. But a hundred pupils, with the 
mental and practical instructions which it would give, 
and animated with the laudable ambition which it would 
infuse, to excel in their business, and in usefulness to so_ 
ciety—I say, a hundred such young men, sent annually 
into different sections of the state, would not fail to pro- 
duce an effect highly salutary to all. Moreover, if, as I 
verily believe, such a school should become popular, and 
its benefits apparent, others would be established upon 
its models, to the extent of the public wants. Could the 
agriculture of the state be made to approximate, in its 
improvements, to that of our best cultivated county, the 
gain to its wealth and prosperity would be immense. 
And if an agricultural school should but partially effect 
this object, the outlay for its establishment would be more 
than repaid by the increased revenues of our canals 
alone. 

But there is another advantage which this school pro- 
mises to the state, which is worthy of serious conside- 
ration ; I mean that resulting to our political institutions, 
from the diffusion of the higher branches of knowledge 
among that portion of our population who, from their 
numbers, are emphatically its guardians. Mr. Jefferson 
has said, and said truly, that great cities are great politi- 
cal sores upon the body politic. And history, as well as 
experience, admonish us, that the tendency of profes- 
sional and commercial wealth is to generate that extra- 
vagance in the style of living, and those artificial distine- 
tions in.society, which, if not incompatible with, are often 
dangerous to civil liberty. We must rely upon the vir- 
tue of the country, and upon the steady habits and intelli- 
gence of its yeomanry, to counteract this influence. I 
would neither awaken jealousies, nor excite prejudices ; 
yet I am persuaded that it would conduce to the public 
weal, if each class of our population was represented, in 
our councils, in proportion to their respective num ers. 
But this will not be the case while the present disparity 
in acquired knowledge exists in the professional and la- 
boring classes. Awarding to the first the most honest 
and patriotic intentions, either their habits, their associa- 
tions, or their interests, do not always qualify them, or 
leave them at liberty to consult the best interests of a 
community, of which they form but an inconsiderable 
portion. The majority can alone be fairly represented 
by its own members, whose feelings and interests are 
identified ; and the more intelligence and yirtue there is 
in this majority, the more wisdom and liberality there 
will be in the acts of our public councils. Not that I 
would make farmers all orators: but I would endue 
them with a talent no less useful—that of thinking and 
judging correctly. Our talkers too often compromit 
themselves upon ex parte facts, and become advocates to 
sustain their own errors; while it is the profound 
thinkers, who hear both sides of an argument before 
they publish their opinions, tlrat we are to rely upon as 
impartial umpires. 

It results from the consideration which I have given to 
this subject— 

That an agricultural school will tend greatly to pro- 
mote improvements in husbandry, and to augment its 
products ; 

That the laboring classes are entitled to an equivalent, 

4 


from the bounty of the state, for the colleges and acade. 
mies, it has endowed, for the benefit of the learned 
professions ; 

That the instruction which it will dispense, in che- 
mistry, mechanics, and the natural sciences—in litera- 
ture—in practical farming and gardening, and in rural 
economy generally,—will have a benign influence in 
enlarging the sphere of useful knowledge—in encou- 
raging industry—in prospering all branches of business— 
and in augmenting the resources of the state ; 

That its moral and political influence will be salutary ; 
and that the expense of its estabhshment will be amply 
remunerated by the increase of revenue, to say nothing 
of the enhanced value which it is calculated to confer on 


real estate. 

The foregoing considerations are respectfully submit- 
ted, as the honest opinions of one who expects not the 
remotest benefit from their adoption but in common with 
his fellow-citizens. I will but add, in conélusion, my ar- 
dent hope, that some other pen may be employed more 
forcibly to illustrate the advantages of an institution, 
which I have but imperfectly sketched. B. 

NOTE. 

* The Good Oberlin.—There never was, perhaps, a 
more happy illustration of the advantages of education 
and science, in promoting agricultural and moral im- 
provement, than was produced,by the labors of this 
worthy philanthropist and christian. When he assumed 
the pastoral charge of a district in the mountains of Al- 
sace, he found a people who could neither read nor write ; 
who had no trade, no tools, no agriculture, few comforts, 
and no access by roads to more cultivated districts. By 
indefatigable industry and untiring patience, Oberlin sur- 
mounted all these difficulties, and rendered his district 
the wonder and admiration of all. He procured books 
and tools, taught his parishioners to read and to work, to 
improve their dwellings and their lands, to construct 
roads, and to plant trees, which latter he inculcated asa 
religious duty. He established probably the first in- 
fant schools,.in about 1790. “Education,” says his 
biographer, ‘“‘was never in any other place made so genes 
ral, nor, in many useful respects, carried so far, a8 by 
this extraordinary and most exemplary pastor.” Ober- 
lin’s useful labors excited the notice and the admiration 
of the capital. Louis XVIII. sent him the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor, and the Royal Agricultural Society vo- 
ted him agold medal. ‘The quotation at the head of this 
article exhibits the ground work of his wonderful im- 
provements. He died in 1826. 


Domestic YEAst.—Ladies who are in the habit (and 
a most laudable and commendable habitit is) of making 
domestic bread, cake, &e. are informed, that they can 
easily manufacture their own yeast, by — to the 
following directions : Boil one pound of good flour, 4 
quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and a little salt, 
with tWo gallons of water, for one hour. When milk- 
warm, bottle it and cork it close. It will be fit for use 
in 24hours. One pint of this yeast will make eighteen 
pounds of bread. 


Cranserry F atr.—The common lands on Sandy Neck, 
in Barnstable, were lately operted to the inhabitants of 
the town for gathering cranberries. It is estimated by 
the Journal that as many as two hundred men,*women . 
and children, were assembled in the bogs, and.that on 
Monday and Tuesday not less than 250 bushels of this 
agreeable fruit were gathered. By a judicious regula. 
tion the picking of the berries is ppg oes until they are 
ripe, nal ati a day is appointed for the purpose by the 
selectmen.—[Aug, Age-] 
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Pouirics ror Farmers.—One of the most able agri- 
cultural writers in our country has informed us, ina 
private note, that he intends to furnish the public with a 
few articles relative to the politics of farmers. On no 
subject would we be more pleased to see well tempered 
and well digested essays, to be circulated among the 
yeomanry of our country. The agricultural community 
are, in most districts of our country, in the possession of 
genera] information, they are, compared with those of 
other countries, enlightened: in fact, they constitute the 
main pillars of our government. It is to them we look 
for the stability of our institutions. But it is in vain that 
our farmers are respected for their general information, 
and on governmental matters take a special interest, if 
they suffer themselves to be swayed by designing politi- 
cians: It is in vain that they take a special interest in the 
affairs of the nation, if they do not place themselves in 
the attitude of independent reasoners—if they do not 
study our laws and institutions, so well as to discrimi- 
nate between true and pretended patriotism. The ag- 
ricultural population of this country will never, while 
they. act deliberately and reason with calmness, act con- 
trary to the spirit of those who framed and adopted our 
free institutions. It is their undue devotion to their 
leaders, that will lead them to act beneath their char- 
acter and inimical to the laws of the land. Who 
would have thought in these days, when the nature of 
liberty is well understood, the means of securing it, and 
the steps to obtain redress, we should see the majority of 
the population of an agricultural State under the deep- 
est excitement and in open rebellion against the Union. 
Had such a state of things taken place in the other con- 
tinent, where liberty has been enjoyed only in anticipa- 
tion, it would have been a matter of no surprize; but 
that any portion of the agricultural population of this 
country, of an old long-settied member of our Union 
too, should have their feelings so much excited as to 
support their leaders in acts that are calculated to dis- 
grace the country, and arrest for centuries the progress 
of freedom, is an evidence that the dear-bought privile- 
ges of our fathers are held by the most insecure ten- 
ure. The nature of our institutions must be so well 
understood by the agricultural community, that political 
excitement will no more endanger the purity and sta- 
bility of our government, than the excited billows of the 
ocean will pass their bounds and carry havoc and ruin 
over the face of the earth. Our youth must be educa- 
,ed in the spirit as well as in the letter of our constitu- 
tion. They must be taught to imbibe from their very 
infancy the sentiment, that our government must be ees. 
tained by the freedom of thought rather than by the 
strength of brother against brother. 

While on this subject, we cannot too strongly recom- 
mend the attentive consideration of the recent procla- 
mation of the President of the United States. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
The following article, which we take from one of the 
eity papers, gives us some idea of the grandeur of the 
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scale of internal navigation, conceived and executed by 
the ever memorable Clinton and his associates. How 
great will be the travelling on this route, and how im- 
mense the quantity of produce that ‘will be bromght to 
this city, we can, at present, form but a very faint 


estimate. 

The length of the Ohio Canal, recently completed, con- 
necting Lake Erie with the Ohio river, is 310 miles. Of 
the New-York Canal, connecting Lake Erie with the 
Hudson, 363 miles. There is now an uninterrupted 
water communication for the conveyance of goods, from 
New-York to almost every prominent town in the Wes- 
tern States. It is perfectly practicable to go from this 
city to New-Orleans, via Lake Erie, without touching 
the shore ; and not only so, but it is a much nearer route, 
we do not say a better one, than that by the way of the 
Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. The whole distance 
is about 2500 miles. 

PRESERVING YOUNG TREES FROM RAB- 

BITS AND MICE. 

One of the losses and perplexities attending the cul- 
ture of trees is the injury they receive from mice. Itis 
not uncommon to have live fences entirely destroyed by 
these destructive animals. We last winter saw at Al- 
bany every plant of a young hawthorn fence completely 
girdled in one or two nights. The following, from the 
Transactions of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, contains one among the many methods recom- 
mended. 

Hares, rabbits, and rats, have a natural antipathy to 
tar; but tar, though fluid, contracts (when expo to 
the sun and air for some time) a great dryness, and a 
very binding quality ; and if applied to trees in its natu- 
ral state, will occasion them to be bound. To remove 
this difficulty, tar is of so strong a savor that a small 
quantity mixed with other things, in their nature loose 
and open, will give the whole mixture such a degree of 
its own taste and smell as will prevent hares, rabbits, é&c- 
from touching what it is applied to. 

Take any quantity of tar, and six or seven times as 
much grease, stirring and mixing them well together ; 
with this composition brush the stems of young trees as 
high as hares, &c. reach, and it will effectually prevent 
their being barked. I believe. if a plantation of ash (of 
which they are very fond) were made in a rabbit warren, 
this mixture would certainly preserve it. ‘These animals 
do great mischief amongst flowering shrubs, and are 
particularly fond of Spanish broom, scorpion senna, and 
evergreen cytisus. I have had those shrubs eaten down 
to a stump; but as the mixture cannot be so welkapplied 
to them, I have enclosed their branches with new tarred 
twine, putting it several times round the shrub, which 
has had the desired effect. The twine by being exposed 
to the air and rain will lose the smell, consequently 
must be removed as occasion requires ; but the mixture 
is always to be preferred where it can be used. 


SCALDING HOGS. 

The following article, from the Wyoming Herald, strikes 
us as being of service to farmers, particularly at this sea- 
son of the year. We should be pleased to hear some of 
our correspondents’ opinions on the scientific principles 
jnvolved in the method of scalding hogs. 

A gentleman of experience and observation desires us 
to make known, for the benefit of Farmers, a mode prac- 
ticed by him of scalding hogs. Instead of putting cold wa- 
ter or ashes into the hot water, as is the general practice, 
he washes the hog in cold water previous to scalding it. It 





matters not how hot the water may be with which the 
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hog is scalded ; if cold water is used in the way prescri-|of the farm. She inspects the doveeote, the farm-yard, 
bed, the hair ean be faken off with ease and neatness.|the stables, the dairy, the orchard, &c. She sells the 
No danger need be apprehended of the hair becoming | vegetables, the fruit, the produce of the dairy, the ewes 
set, as is often the case when this mode is not resorted jand their fleeces; to her is entrusted the gathering of 
to, owing to a particular temperature of the water. foemp and fiax, with the first operations these plants un- 

The gentleman who communicated to us this mode,|dergo. In the southern departments she has also under 
says he has practised it for more than twenty years, and |her management the important business of rearing silk 
has not during that time experienced any difficulty in| worms, and the sale of their produce. é 
scalding hogs. She knows how to excite workmen to their labor: 

In dressing a young pig for roasting, he first dips it in |to the lazy she gives a new life, by friendly remonstran- 
cold water, and then in hot, by which process he is en-|ces; and at the same time, she supports by her praises 


abled to remove the hair with the least possible trouble. |the zeal of the most laborious. 
She knows how to inspire awe by @ studied silence, 


’ a “ and to insure obedience by the mildness of command ; 
VEGETABLE MARKET, Dec. 15. she renders all her laborers faithful, by bestowing on 
While farmers have continued for months past to rea-/them a due share of her confidence. 


lize good remunerating prices for their larger grains, the| It is she who presides daily at the preparation of their 
gardeners still labor under the depression of dull sales/004; in their sickness she attends them with maternal 
care ; on the days of rest she excites them to rural sports. 


for most of their r aisings. : In short, surrounded by her laborers, her husband, 
Kidney potatoes retail in market at 44 cents per/her children who form her principal riches, she enjoys 
bushel, and the common kind, at 25 to 30 cents. Tur-|that felicity which springs from benevolence; she is 


nips are of dull sale. Apples, Newtown, bring from happy, in the happiness she-confers on others ; and that 
large family free from fear, eupidity, and ambition, leads 


$2.25 to $4, russet $1.75, greenings $3. Cranber- : whet = 

ries are brought from Boston, and bring from 6 to 9 dol- “ happy reagpones a , 
ars per barrel. Jn ordinary seasons they can be bought}. eeaghgeties —inetagtion te — meets Ee 
f 2.50 to $3.50. T! wl ha he hs it often a succession of losses. The following narrative 
or $ 2-50 to 33.50. 1e season has been unfavorable by the celebrated Say, in his “ Essay on Political Eco- 
for this berry. nomy,” illustrates this truth in a very satisfactory man- 


Owing to the warm weather, poultry has been exceed-/ner. ‘(I remember,” says this writer, “ when I was in 
thecountry, witnessing an instance of the losses to which 








ing dull. : . 
a household is exposed by negligence. For want of a 

iE r . latch of trifling value, the gate of the farm-yard which 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY, opened into the fields was often opened. Whoever went 


den al goraiioenl ool ns bent Gps lx [ot hea nos tan ee 
ones household allairs, 1m-/of shutting it, this gate was always a-jar. any of the 
plies also an economy, that is a frugal and judicious netll eeneadl onionala ow been be this fiat si t's 
of one’s health, time and money; and a guidance of; Qne day, a fine young pig got out and reached the 
Seite wad. wOaRY eredeace” Si we be heueerelan ented Te maodene nal ae alae 
; ; e. vo ate|the animal. e gardener was the first who got si 
were domestic more frequently to divide attention with | of it; and he, in amine over a ditch to stop jin further 
political economy, of which it is the first support, and ‘0 | passage, received a dangerous wound, which confined 
which it furnishes the necessary elements for both home|him to his bed for a fortnight. The cook found on her 
and international legislation. Whatever credit the peo-|return from the pursuit, that the linen which she had 
ple may give to philanthropists for purity of intention, left at the fire to dry, was burnt; and the dairy maid 
who allow their domestic concerns to fall into irretrieva-| having left in a hurry the cow-stable without fastening 
ble confusion, whilst attending to public affairs, they|the animals in it, a cow in her absence broke the leg of a 
ought not to grant them their full confidence. We have|eolt which they were raising in the place. The days 
no example of successful and judicious legislation and| lost by the gardener were worth twenty crowns; the 
reform by princes or leaders, whose domestic economy |linen and colt were as valuable. Here then ma few 
was not of the most, methodical kind. Not to multiply/ minutes, for want of a fastening which would have cost 
examples, it will be sufficient for our present purpose, to/a few cents, a loss of 40 crowns was encountered by 
cite 9 names of Peter the Great and Napoleon, among persone whose duty it was to exercise the most rigid 
— ign see td is hit ‘o will _ |economy, without our taking into account the sufferings 
arrying out this idea a little further, we wou d Say, | caused by the disease or the uneasiness and other incon. 
that one great cause of the failure to establish free insti-| yenienccs in addition to the expense. 
tutions on the continent of Europe, is the want of a 
knowledge and practice of domestic economy by most 
of those who have felt themselves impelled to take the Ww 7 aden IN RUSSIA. a bas 
lead. Many of those persons are well read ; many are e have cule ye. oa e of date work, ren we 
sincere ; but they are speculative reformers, they legis- of the manners and customs o the Russians, the follows 
late from the fleas derived from reading, or from the ing articles, which will, aow arranged, poss Ss inter- 
practice of other people differently cireumstanced, and|&St that the reader will not be sensible of in perusing the 
not from the real wants and desired improvements in do- book itself. 
mestic economy of their own countrymen. A Peasant’s House——The whole premises consist, 
Without good domestic economy there is very little| generally, of a court-yard with a covered roof, of an en- 
personal comfort, and not much prospect of happiness|closure for the cattle, another for the hay, an ice cellar 
pes! lege od self or a reptions: srbatively_ of hus-| for yew eer ber} meat ~" —e - eke ov oats, 
and and wife, parents and children. Even Mammon,|rye a uckwheat, and a covered porch with a door, to 
the god of the world’s idolatry, requires of his worship-|intercept the exit of heat from the eezba in winter ; last- 
pers order, method, and continued attention to objects|ly, the eezba, that part of the house inhabited by the 
and ends : in fine, well regulated domestic economy. peasant and his family, and heated with a large brick 
A French Farmer's Wife—The farmer's wife, says|OVen-stove. In Byalo-Russia, stoves are not so much 
M. de Cubieres, bestows her attention and her daily used as raised hearths, on which fires are kindled. 
eares on whatever is connected with the administration! Landlord and Tenant.—The peasants in Russia were 
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formerly, it is known to our readers, slaves of the soil,|tomato forms a most admirable substitute for the peach 
zs perhaps the greater number of them are at this day.|asa preserve. ‘The flavor is almost precisely the same— 
The lower order of tenants are oftenin nearly as debased| it looks as well, and is altogether an excelleng article for 
a condition. According tothe written law of Russia, the|the tea-table. é 

asantry can only be obliged by their masters to work(| Directions.—Take good ripe tomatoes—peel them and 
for them three days in each week; but in practice this|preserve them with good brown or loaf sugar. If not 
regulation is null and void. The peasants are actually| peeled they burst, and de not retain the consistency so 
obliged to do all their master’s field work before they can|much desired by housekeepers, though they are very good 
touch their own. In case of refusal, their masters can| without peeling. I give you this, at this time, that the 
find means to punish them as they think proper. jindustry of the fair hands about your flourishing town 

As Mecdathtnin nat tecdlled en: encgiwies te the | ™2y profit by it, before Jack Frost shall cut off their 
Polish ain’ elites . S wssesneetn _| hopes from this new source of table ornament and luxury. 

governments is a quartering upon a peasant some| You's: he. Geraie Teeet. 
of the household vassals, usually the greatest black- : singh r F 
guards, who riot, eat and drink in the house, till the peas- Ms S.—Those who live in — will at . times find 
ant pays his dues, or complies with his landlord’s de-|"™S @ cheap substitute ‘San. gonenes, AS the latter costs 
“mands, as of fowls, eggs, and butter, if he wants to give Something. Remember “a penny saved is a penny 
a feast. Sometimes: these executions are inflicted for | gained. 
not working well, for rudeness to the Jew-farmers, and for} 
various other causes. The ng for a _ for|* Puantine Cuesnuts.—After the ground has been 
» the villages around the Ghospodeen or} earef,|}y = * % . 

Saastae pain: She align of tev Gancis, soomeelnaee ne der apie or bad tae ae 
of rapine and misery. The hungry vassals of the house-|depth and in diameter are formed at the distance of four 
hold act like real marauders. They search for fowlsifeet. A chesnut is placed in each corner of the holes, 
in the chests, butter amongst the linen, and eggs in the|and covered with three inches of earth. As the soil has 
bosoms of the peasants, peer. in site hole and cor! been thoroughly subdued, the nuts will spring and strike 
ner, and insulting in every possible way the poor villag-| root with facility. Early in the second year, three of the 








ers, both males and females. | 


Drinks.—Quass is a sour, fermented liquor, made from! 
rye-malt, and isthe usual drink of the common people int 

ussia. It is represented as a very refreshing drink in| 
the heats of summer. 

A much more pernicious, and a too common drink, is! 
vodky, a sort of whiskey, made from malt and rye flour. | 

No one has lived in Russia without appreciating the 
benefits of the Russian tea-urn, or samovar, which is| 
not-unlike the old English tea-urns in shape, but is heated | 
with charcoal. When the teapot is placed on the top of, 
the samovar, the strength of the tea is drawn off sooner| 
and better than by any similar process with which we| 
are familiar. Brick-tea, the commonest and cheapest! 
sort of tea, used mostly in Siberia, is sold in pieces of a 
form similar to bricks. It is sometimes made a substi-| 
tute for money ; goods being valued by the number of| 
these pieces of tea. | 


Accommodations on the Road.—There are no bed| 
rooms in the houses upon the road, but if the traveller| 
should have a bed or pillow with him, he gets it spread} 
out at night on the floor of the sitting room; if he have} 
no bed, he can generaily find cushions, or sofa, or pieces | 
of felt, to stretch himself out upon for the night, at least! 
in the post houses. 


[From the Troy Budget.]| 
FROSTED CORN. 

Mr. Kemble: Sir—I have known much distress averted 
by stripping the husks from the ear, when the crop of 
corn had been touched with frost, so'that the mould con- 
sequent upon frost was thereby prevented, and a tolera- 
ble crop secured by the ear becoming hard in that situa- 
tion. Ihave thought this hint to farmers might be use- 
ful, particularly as the backward state of the crops of 
corn this year exposes it to early frosts of autumn. 

PHILANTHROPIST. 


{From the Southern Pianter and Family Lyceum.] 
TOMATOES PRESERVE. 

Mr. Editor—The tomato is favorably mentioned in your 
last number : it isa valuable vegetable. But I do not re- 
collect that, in the variety of uses in which it has been 
applied, your paper assigns it any place among the dif- 
ferent species of preserves. As we are deprived this 
season of that pride of the fruit of Georgia, the peach, it 
taay be of service to house-keepers to know that the| 











young plants are removed from each hole, and only the 
most thriving are left. ‘The third or fourth year, when 
the branches begin to interfere with each other, every 
second tree is suppressed. To insure its success, the 
plantation should be begun in March or April, with nuts 
that have been kept in the cellar during the winter, in 
sand or vegetable mold, and that have already begun to 


| vegetate.—( Michaux. | 


Susstiruts ror Correr.—The seeds of grapes have 
been discovered to be an excellent substitute for coffee. 
When pressed they first produce a quantity of oil, and 
afterwards, when boiled, furnish a liquid similar to that 
produced from cotfee. ‘The practice has become very 
general throughout Germany. 

The following, among other commendatory letters, 
has just been received from a distinguished Member of 
Congress. We look for much encouragement from the 
influential and patriotic of our General Government, as 
well as of the State Legislatures. 

House of Representatives, Dec. 14, 1832. 

Firet, Esq 

Sir,—I thank you for the number of the “ New- 
York Farmer,” with which you have favored me. Iam 
much pleased wijh this specimen of the work, and espe- 
cially with the plan of uniting Agriculture with Internal 
Improvements. These two great interests are so inti- 
mately connected and blended together, that they cannot 
and ought not to be separated. No friend_of the one can 
be an enemy to the other. The greatest improvement 
to the agriculture of this country, and especially in its 
interior and western portions, will be derived from the 
facilities afforded to it by internalimprovements. What- 
ever is saved in the cost of transportation is so much 
added to the profits of the farmer; or, it will be divided 
between him and the consumers of his produce. 

Please place my name on the list of your subscribers, 
and give me credit for the enclosed five dollars. Send 
the work to me here during the session of Congtess, 
and to “ , Penn.” after the adjournment. 

Your’s, respectfully, eee sees 


Samu. 
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A. 
Activity, page 274 
Acts, titles of, in N. York, 175 
Africa, beautiful scenery, 16 
Agricultural Essays, 379, 397 
Agriculture, in England, 33, 347 
treatise on, 79 
in Kamskatka, 190 
pleasures of, 205 
in Alabama, 331 
Scotland, 388 
Alligator, adventure with, 140 
American Aloe, 266 
Almonds, 135 
Ammonia, root of, 282 
Anemonies, 391 
Animals, dead, 169 
6 plant, 267 
Anecdote of, 414 
Antiquities, 116 
Ants, battle of, 25 
“to destroy 319 
Apple, Jonathan, 90 
“ large, 367 
in England, 378 
preserving, 382 
growing, economical plan, 384 
Arabia, cultivation in, 395 
Arrow root, method of preparing, 403 
Artichoke, Jerusalem, 296 
Asparagus, 59, 96, 160 
“s Prussian, 387 
Audubon, 33, 278 


“ 


“ 
ty 


Bacon, preservation of, 287 
Barberry bushes, injurious to wheat, 
21 


Beans, cultivation of, 63, 72 

“to preserve, 278 
baked, 287 
Bear, method of taking, 32 
Beaver, colony, 168 
Bee-moth, 285 
Bees, 211, 366 

‘* destroyed by toads, 367 
collecting swarms, 395 
Beer, hop, 138 

“small, 198 
Beets, red, 205, 

“« amber or French honey, 353 
Berberry, 127 
Birds, rava avis, 83 

« nests, 199 

rescience, 259 
eath of, 279 

edible nests, 279 
red wing Pheenicopter, 290 
swimming, 
new wren, 367 
king, 320 
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Blacking, shoe, 392 
Bleaching and dyeing, 38, 56, 94, 139 
“ liquid, 16 

Blight, 389 

Boa constrictor, 187, 290 

Books in French, 176 
«common place, 269, 

Botanical classification, 123 

Botany, 116, 273, 320 

Bots in horses, cure of, 7, 283 

Boy and highwayman, 312 

Bread mouldy, poisonous, 14 
“stale, economy of, 14 

brown, 287 

from turnips, 331 

distillation of, 394 

Bricks for green-house flues, 305 

Broccoli, 70 

Budding, 277 

Bushes, 323 

Butter, 212, 243, 385 


Cc. 

Cabbage tree, 209, 

“ wonderful, 378 
culture of, 48, 262, 384 
Cow-cabbage, 231 
Cakes, receipt for, 186 
Calf, fine, 324 
Calendar, 103, 112 
Cameieon, 210 
Camera lucida, 268 
Canada statistics, 176 
Calves, twin, breeding of, 61, 81 
Canada, statistics, 176 
Canal, Royal du Midi, 52 
6s in Ohio, 57 
Revenue, 14, 24, 34 
closing and opening, 32 
improved boat, 31 
Carrots, 165 
Cats, Keyhole, 267 
Casting, cannon, 74 
Cathedrai, St. Paul, 357 
Catsup, tomatoe, 355 
Cattle, prize, in England, 86 

«« choked with turnips, 89 

feeding, 188, 205, 324 
training, 236 
hoven, 287 
British, 354 
disorders‘among, 217 
cooking food for, 381 
Cauliflower, 375 
Cellery, 263 
Chaff for horses, 354 
Chalk, showers of, 295 
Chat-moss, 38 
Characteristics, natural, 365 
Chese or cheat, 281, 323 
Cheese, Stilton, 199 
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Cheese, potatoe, 395 
Chesnut, horse, 201, 333 
“ tree, Washington, 419 
planting, 428 ; 
Chloride of lime, a preventive against 
small pox and measles, 19, 396 
Cherry, the seedling, 351 
Cholera, 177, 186, 197, 209, 217 
Citron, American, 303 
Clara Polder, 23 , 
Climate of England and the United 
States, 20, 57 
Coffee, substitute for, 428 
Cochineal, 184 
Comet, 209 
Comfort, 169 
Corn, Indian, 15, 37 
“flour, from Cobbett, 26, 58 
planting, 27 
cutting stalks, 240, 304 
new variety, 303 
improved variety, 304, 
frosted, 428 
Cougar hunting, 187, 199 
Cows, 23 
“diminutive, 31 
prolific, 60 
valuable, 70 
Devon, 277 
teaching, 312, 
fine, 367 
Cream, hot water, 387 
Crime, preventive, 127 
Crocus, 256 
Cranberry Fair, 425 
Crops, 231 
ss southern, 278 
rotation of, 281 
in Tennessee, 302 
spring, 376 
three from one 
Cuba, rural statistics, 
Cucumber, fine, 378 
Curculio, 203, 327 
Curds and whey, 305 
Cutting corks, 14 
Cuttings, 276 
“ for distribution, 304 


D. 
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ploughing, 401 


Dew, 219 

Directions, practical, 96 

Disinfecting and purifying agents, 202 
Diving bell, 311 

Dog, 290 

“« impolicy of rearing, 356 

Duck, prolific, 366 


|Dutchess county, 51 


Dyeing, 128, 355, 378 








Bison, 151 





s inoculating, 367 


E. 
Eagle and weasel, 23 
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Economy, domestic, 427 
Editorial corresponde nce, 42, 50, 59, 
64, 75, &5, 95, 106, 107, 117, 
129, 130, 141, 142, | os 154, 
162, 171, 178, 190, 229, 239, 
247, 272, 298 
Education in Ireland, 15, 
ee in Caleutta, 47 
Madeira, 47 
Annals of, 51 
agricultural, influence, 174 
in Sweden, Russia, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Sici- 
ly, Malta, Greece, ‘Turkish 
empire, Africa, 271, 
Austria, 271 
jn France, 15, 270 
at Hofwyl, 46 
Electricity and Ice, 295 
Elephants, anecdotes of, 217, 290 
Emigrant’s tear, 73 
Engine, vacuum, 364 
Enterprize, splendid, 390 
Engrafting, $2, 90, 159 
Fisparset, or saint-foin, 69, 127 
Evaporation, 274 
Evergreens, transplanting, 350, 387 
Embellishments, rural, 329 


te 


ce 
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F. 
Fable, 264 


Gardening in Russia, 584 
France, 385 
Germany, 385 
taste for, 402 
Gardener’s work for June, 202 
6 July, 248 
August, 274 
September, 301 
October, 336 
December, 373 
Gardener, lady, 269 
Gates, 264 
Girard’s income, 49 
Geese, Bremen, 231 
Geological changes, 267 
ss survey, 396 
Glass, composition for mending, 394 
Goats, Cashmere, in England, 377 
Gooseberries, bottled, 278 
“ new, 379 


“6 
“ce 


“ce 


Gourds, 258 

Grain, nutritive properties, 40 

Grafting, 378 

Graft, 396 

Grape vine on arbors to prevent mil- 
dew, 21 

Grapes, Sultana, 331 

“ in England, 348 

American, 285 

Grape jelly, 355 

Grass lands, 61 


“ec 
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Fairs, agricultural, 522, 366 
Fallows, summer, 376 
Family, odd, 74 
Farmer, the, 283 
“ reflecting, 233 | 
theoretical and practical, 345) 
intelligent, 346 
apprentice, 274 
make best publie men, 391 
work for July, 240 
August, 265 
October, 335 
December, 372 
country, 3, 9,19, 25 
Farming, 165 
Fences, 354 
Fire, perpetual, 279 
Fish, singing, 93 
“ gold, 260 
Flax, Irish, 96 
Flints, gun, 74 
Flora! exhibitions, 202 
Florida, resources of, 58 
Flour, manufacturing, 290 
Fly, Hessian, 5 
Flowers, splendid, 351 
e extravagance in, 384 
Fodder, nee 352 
Fogs, 191 
Forcing fruits and vegetables, 82, 102, | 
114, 125, .136 
Fossil, elephant, 60 
Fowls, cure for diseased, 390 
Frost, 303 
Fruits, English, 55 
«“ early, 305 
preserving, 331 
failure of, 331 
Fuel in New-York, 22 


G. 

Garden, botanical at Petersburgh, 14} 

as flower and fruit, 28 

Gardening in England, 257 
“ love of, 268 
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silk grass, 253 

Grease spots taken out, 385 
Gypsum, 53 

|Geograpliy, medical, 423 


H. 
Habits, Dutch, 384 
Happiness, neighborly conduct, 137 
50, 368 
Harvest in Europe, 302, 309 


| Heat, force of, 128 


|Heating by hot water, 407 
Hemp dressing in Maine, 44 
“Sisal, 1° 21 
American, 347 
Hogs, broken heart, 49 
fattening, 1 131 
working, 201 
scalding, 426 
feeding, 231, 325 
at the south, 391 
‘Holly hocks, 331 
‘Hops, culture of, 103, 149 
“ substitute for asparagus, 247 
Horses, sandals for, 15 
“scouring of, 287 
yellow water, 287, 332, 352 
Turkish cure for founder, 358 
medical treatment, 375, 421 
strangles, 375 
spavin, 375 
general management, 413 
|Hot beds, construction, 326 
Hoven, 53 
Hounds, price of, 203 
| Huber, Francis, 399 
Hudson, breaking up, 107 
| Husbandry, practical, 76 
6 alternate, 3 
science of, 
good, 394 


I. 
and electricity, 295 
anchor, 295 
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“ce 


347 


ce 


Ice 
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Implements, 276 
Ink, good, 211 
Index, 429 
Indigo, fine blue, 381 
Insects i injurious to fruit, 17, 28, 321 
destroyed by hot water, 276 
importance of, 279 
to destroy, 320 
bombadier, 191 
on the ash, 379 
on flowers, 391 
beetles, 391 
on peach and nectarine, 402 
Institute, Albany, 34, 86 
s American, 273 
Intemperance, 34 
Internal improvements, 426 
Irish scenery, 200 
“« peasant, 246 
Iron, malleable cast, 58 
Tron and steel, 128 
Iron pipe, 140 
“from rust 204 
Irrigation, 251, 282 
Isle, Emerald, 238 


iItems, rural, 385 


L. 
Land in Ohio, obtained from In- 
dians, 24 
public, 189 
Leather tanned by grape mare, 182 
“ how tanned, 365 
Leaves, wild cherry tree, 52 
- impression of, 276 
Lemon syrup, ¢ 305 
Letter from a member of Con- 
gress, 428 
Liberia, productions and climate, 263 
Lime, 89, 165, 180, 243 
Lioness, attack of, 318 
Liquors, spirituous, decrease in eon- 
sumption, 16 
Locust, cultivation, 363 
London statistics, 363 
Lucerne, 61, 69, 145 
Lyceums, 210 
Lycidas, 364 


“ec 


M. 
Machines, patent, horse power; 288 
Madder, red, 355 
| Management, good, 25 
Man-of-war, materials required, 310 
Man isa farmer, contented, 18, 
Mangel wurtzel, 324, 419 
Manure, sand, 154 
top dressing, 170 
bone dust, 237 
necessary, 243 
salt used, 252 
tar used, 278 
furze tops, 278 
management, 344 
collecting, 346 
of leaves, 419 
Manufacture of silk, 114 
in Great Britain, 238 
Markets, cattle and produce, 8, 15, 22, 
, 68, 77, 97, 109, 119, 131, 
143, 155, 164, 172, 180, 208, 
212, 231, 248, 336, 397 
vegetable, 427 
Marquis of — estates, 24 
Marriedlife, 58 
Mastodon, 245 
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Meadows, harrowing, 111 
Measles, 308 
Melons in Venice, 331 
“ productive, 378 
Men, swiftness of, 311 
Meteorology, 60 
Mice in meadows, 203 
“ to destroy, 278 
Microscope, 309 
Mignonette, 296 
Mildew, 336 
Milk, to remove taste of garlic, 303 
Milk powder, 303 
Millinet boxes, 348 
Mississippi valley, 140 
Molecules, active, 319 
Moles destroyed, 275 
Mount Auburn, 170 
Mulberry, culture, 103, 277 
Mushrooms, culture, 90 
ss in a tobacco box, 308 
ue edible, 331 
N. 
Names, botanical and English, 255 
Native scenery, attachment to, 384 
Natural History, 200 
ss wonders, 365, 
singular fact, 416 
Nature, 105 
- study of, 209 
works of, 333 
love of, 354 
Nectarines, 126 
Newburgh, visit to, 398 
Nurseries, Dutch, 385 


O. 

Oak, live, 31 
Oaks in Ampthill Park, 63 
Oats, extraordinary, 324 

« Hopetoun, 411 
Odors, 116 
Olives, 296 
Oil from sunftower seeds, 333 

“‘ from castor beans, 353 

Onions, 48 

“« white and potatoe, 296 

reventing the sprouting, 331 

na panish, 366 

a large, 378 
Opodeldoc, liquid, 332 
Orange trees in England, 28 
Ox, anecdote of, 116 

“ working, 161 

Oxen, Onondaga, 212 

«« oxen and horses, 276 


¥. 

Paint, or cheap wash, 189 
Paper, manufacture of, 358 
Parrot, 391 
Paradise, 384 
Pasture, permanent, 23 
Passages, beautiful, 363 
Passifiora, 4 
Patriarch, 52 
Peas, cultivation, 72 

“* ‘to preserve, 278 
increase of, 378 
Peach stones, planting, 8 
Peaches, 352 
Pear, Duchess of Angouleme, 378 
Pepper, red, to powder, 23 
Petrifaction, 34 


ae 
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Pine, pinus cemD¥a, 305 


Plants, acclimation of tropical, 130, 
133, 184, 343 
study of, 225 
green house, 134 
propagation, 190 
indigenous, 265 
diversity, 280 
hay plant, 325 
native ornamental, 349 
laying, 349 
adapted to soils, 382 
reviving, 395 
Planting, 330 
Plaster on corn, 146 
« on vegetables, 150 
as a manure, 159 
Ploughing and hoeing, 255 
Plums, 351 
Poetry, 93, 105, 175, 188, 238, 245, 
260, 312 
pastoral, 361 
moss rose, 398 
Poporee, to make, 265 
Prairies, fires on, 396 
Poison, antidotes against, 303 
Posts, preserving, 247 
Potash, 138, 166, 188 
Preservation, remarkable, 310 
Press, power of, in aid of agricul- 
ture, Lil 
Procrastination, 8 
Production,singular marine, 49 
Property, equalization of, 384 
Publications, agricultural, 92, 230, 374 
66 new, 181, 193, 205, 267, 
214, 228, 233, 241, 249, 250, 
291, 313, 315, 318, 338, 341, 369 
Politics for Farmers, 426 
Preserves, Tomatoes, 428 
Puddings, 180, 258 
Poultry, rearing in Mexico, 332 
Potatoe, acclimation of, 165 
sé culture of, 417 
drilling, 170 
curl in, 247 
raising early, 276 
eyes of, 366 
seed, 374 
how to boil, 394 
soil for, 276 
preparing, 355 
Sweet, preservation of, 173, 
324, 376 
Pumpkins, large, 23 


Q 


Quebec, season at, 


R. 
Radishes, early, 130 
os large, 231, 25 
Railroads in the United States, in Li- 
verpool, in Baltimore, 6, 31, 
33, 163 
Raspberries, 136, 237 
Rats, 211 
“destruction of, 307 
Rattlesnakes and Deer, 74 
Ray de Chaumont, Le, 84 
Razors, edging, 140 
Reflections, 400 
Rice, to boil, 395 
Rhododendron arboreum, 108 
Rhubarb, 303, 330 
Rising, early, 368 
Roses, to retard the flowering, 331 
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202 


Russia, Life in, 427 
Rust, preservation from, 395 
Ruta baga, 45 


8. 
Salads, washing, 278 
Salamander, 93 
Salt, as a manure, 252 
“remedy for poison, 299 
Sap, crystalization of the salts, 28, 41 
“reversion of, 159 
“  ceireulation, 325 
Sardinia, live stock, 333 
Sauer-kraut, 8 
Schools, female self-cupporting, 32 
“ of Agriculture, 417, 420, 424 
farm, 93, 128 
Hofwyle, instructions at, 10 
Manual Labor, 300, 367, 384 
Sea weed, Alga marina, 84 
Season, 202, 208, 248, 274, 277 
Seeds, germination, 247 
«preservation of, 256 
duration of, 418 
for distribution, 304 
mixture of, 348 
tropical, 366 
of fruit trees, 378 
flower seeds, 401 
Serpents, 411 
Sheep, in the United States, 7, 163 
“diseases, 89, 157 
instinct, 93 
rot in, 133, 179 
tar for, 169 
varieties in England, 12, 21, 
26, 53, 70 
crossing the breed, 26, 69 
deterioration; 27 
fed with pea straw, 57 
shearing, 230 
Saxony, 248 
injured by seanty pasture, 276 
Cotswold, 306 
large, 324 
extraordinary fecundity, 378 
Silk, American, 23, 60, 84, 96, 99, 
118, 138, 287, 389 
* .cocoons, wild, 122, 335 
Snakes, black, 199 
Soils, classification, 253 
“ stirring in dry weather, 321 
Soot, 278, 282 
Spain, scenery, 175 
Spider, 74 
“red, to destroy, 278 
Spirits, distilled, injurious effects, 60 
Starch, potatoe, 23 
“ water, 379 
Society, State Agricultural, advanta- 
ges, formation, management, 
&c. 1, 4, 12, 37, 43, 44, 60 
constitution, 66 
circular, 79 
Albany Horticul., 7, 101, 226 
Rensselaer Horticult., pre- 
miums, 13, 124, 213 
New-York Horticult. pre- 
miums, 40, 125, 244 
Pennsylvania Horticult. 421 
Massachusetts Horticul. pre- 


miums, 40 
sd , address before, 62 
Domestic Horticultural, 379 
Essex Agricultural, 234 
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Hort. of Charleston, 395 
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Society, Newburgh, 48, 54, 86, 304 
- Saratoga Agricult’l, 278, 379 
duties of presiding officers, 17 
agricultural, 45, 119, 130, 
157, 180, 220, 240, 302, 383,415 
Sowing, Fall, 367 
Squirrel, barking off, 189. 
Steer, New-Hampshire, 211 
Stock, sale of improved short-horn,16 
“ improved, 276 
Storm, snow, 212 
Strawberry, culture of, 158, 182, 196, 
202, 208, 222 
tree, 378 
monthly, 384 
memoir, 408 
Staves, ay a gy of, 35 
Straw, for cattle, 45 
“ploughing in. 
nutrition of, — 
Swedes, 384 
Swine, pasture for, 161 
Switzerland, singular adventure, 368 
Sugar, Alabama, 31 
« maple, 151, 333 
potatoe, 173, 308 
vacuum, 416 


-; 
‘Par, used as a manure, 275 
Tea, substitute for, 128 
Telescope, graphic, 268 
Tempe rate laborers, 277 
Territory, North W estern, 51 
Texas, 12 
Thistle, Canada, 146 
Thunder and lightning, 306 
Thorburn’s seed store, 260 
Tiger hunting, 319 
Timber, 53 
oe relative strength, 143 
soils and sites, 405 
Tit for tat, 180 
Toad, 105 
“poison, 180 
Tobacco, 44, 164 
“ Sheraz, 255 
Tongue, government of, 308 
Tornado in yalley of Mississippi, 383 


Ll 


“e 


Tour, from New-York to Philadel-;V 
phia, 227, 245, 261 
on Long Island, 260 
to Saratoga Springs, 297 
Horticultural, in England, 386 
Tree, fruit, watered with soap-suds, 8 
orange, in England, 2 
choice of, 146 , 
apricot, 148, 167, 296 
cherry, 149 
destruction of, 166 
heading down, 184 
notching, 189 
mango, 190 

peach, 202 
supporting large, 202 
cabbage, 209 
diseases, 221, 241 
why cast their fruit, 
peach, curious, 246 
bread fruit, 266 
girdled, 267 
Buffalo berry, 378 
ash, 208 

charms and value, 
catalpa, 267 
banyan, 267 

new, 268 

in waste grounds, 296 

setting qut, 366 

teak, 385° 

wonderful, 15 

large, 256 
mulberry, 72 
cypress, 420 
young, preserving from rabbits 
and mice, 426 
Tulips, 202, 367, 385 
Turnips, in a calcareous soil, 14 
“ in Great Britain, 61 
cultivation, 225 

Swedish, 325 
* gathering, 354 
Turtle, two-headed, 411 
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Varnish, 263 

Vegetables, new and useful, 7 
“ Physiology, 392 


+ 


/egetables, crystals in, 334: 

“ mixed by the reots, 396 
Vegetation, 201 

_ of the Pampas in South 
America, 352 . 

gases, injurious effect, 392 
Vine, pruning, 166 
blight prevented, 231 
in pots, 247 
cleft grafting, 247 
prolific, 378 
rapid mode of raising, 379 
culture, 380 


Ww. 
Walk, rural, 219 
Walnut, 136 
Water, consolidation, 379 
ss in cultivated countries, 397 
pure, 419 
Wasps, cure for stings, 105 
Weeds, 256 
White-wash, 227, 263 
Water melons, 160, 207 
“ “preserve the rinds, 303 
Weevils, 247 
Wellington’s estates in Spain, 191 
Whale, 154 
Ww heat, seed per acre, 191 
“ white bald Indiana, 305 
preparing, 322 
Whortleberry, 167 . 
Wind, changes, 368 
Winter, 49 
“ effects, 160, 281 
Wine, to restore, 333 
Wire worm, 282 
Worms, chinese silk, 303 
Wood, fire, 163 
Woodpecker, 180 
Wool, superior, 118 
Worm holes, 330 
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Y. 
Year, New, 1 
Yeast, domestic, 425 


Z. 
Zine ware, 115, 199 








Tortoise, 2 


mt, 119 





Zoology, 57, 73, 83, 152, 160, 168, Li77 











